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DON'T BE AN IDIOT l READ THIS FIRST 

This book is pover. Whether you apply it against your enemies or 
yourself is up to you. The best way to insure your safety and your abil¬ 
ity to use this power is to study each book in this volume before trying 
any process. 

Otherwise, you might spend a long time in the hospital pondering your 
stupidity, as I did. On September 29, 1969, I wanted to re-prime some 
shotgun shells. I wanted a powder which exploded by concussion. The in¬ 
gredients for paper caps seemed the ideal medium. 

I looked up the formula for paper caps in Weingart's Pyrotechnics, 
under "Japanese or Cap Torpedoes". The formula called for potassium 
chlorate, sulphur, chalk and amorphous (red) phosphorous. The formula, 
plainly said to moisten the ingredients before mixing. In my ignorance, 

I believed this was necessary only so as to drop the mixture on paper so 
it would dry in little mounds. 

Since I wanted it as a dry powder to pour into holes made in the pri¬ 
mers, I used no water. While holding a plastic medicine bottle in my 
left hand I mixed less than a half ounce of potassium chlorate with sul¬ 
phur, chalk and a small amount of red phosphorous. Suddenly my left hand 
was fingerless hamburger and I was also legally blind for several awful 
months. 

Had I read the whole book before trying to make the priming powder, I 
would have learned that potassium chlorate can often explode spontane¬ 
ously by dry mixture with sulphurj and with dry red phosphorous, every 
time. I learned the hard way and I don't want you to share any such ex¬ 
perience. I didn't have the overview then that I have now. 

I’m often bothered by readers of my works who have not completely 
read the book they are working from. They say they tried a process and 
it didn’t work. They're like the man who doesn't know his way around the 
kitchen but tries to bake a three layer cake, with icing yet. He follows 
the recipe from thecookbook but still winds with a terrible mess and an 
enraged wife. No overview. 

Another example of a fool who acts without an overview is the relig¬ 
ious fanatic. This is the person who has never really read the Torah, 
Bible, Koran, etc., and pondered all its concepts before inflicting him¬ 
self on others. No. Although he reads avidly, he is merely scanning the 
material looking for passages to reinforce his own prejudices. 

The best example of this lack of an overview is the Moslem terrorist. 
Islam is actually a peaceful religion. But this dope has never really 
read the Koran and pondered its concepts. He gets his religion from pow¬ 
er-mad, hypocritical mullahs and so tries to bomb the world back to the 
seventh century. If every sand monkey would read the Koran from cover to 
cover, learning what it says, rather than what others say it says, there 
would be no Islamic terrorism. 

Possibly more important than anything you might learn from this book 
is how to study it. First, read every word in the index. Unconciously, 
this will feed data into your brain and give you a subconcious overview 
of the subject. It will also help you later to find subjects which are 
not cross-indexed to your satisfaction. 

Next, read the entire book from the first page through to the last. 

Do this even if you don't think you can understand it. It 1 9 like study- 
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ing a foreign language you can't understand and don't think you ever 
will. At a certain point, and all of a sudden, ideas and concepts start 
falling into place and you know. You'd be surprised how much your brain 
can absorb, and will by the time you've finished the book. And don't 
just breeze through it. When you come to a word you don’t understand, 
look it up. 

When you come to a paragraph you don't understand, read it over. May¬ 
be it will become clearer if you reread the previous paragraph. If that 
doesn’t help, read the next paragraph. At any rate, try and then go on. 
Your brain will work on the unregistering concept as you forge ahead. 

By the time you’ve struggled through the whole book you will know 
much more about the subject than you did when you started. Also, your 
higher conciousness will then send an alarm if you are drastically mis¬ 
taken during working a process, unless you are pre-programmed to self- 
destruction in the first place. 

Although a college course in chemistry is helpful, it is not essen¬ 
tial. Also, college courses tend to be based on high school chemistry 
courses which you might not have had, and with a teacher who has no pat¬ 
ience with beginners. 

Most of my books contain material written years ago for people with 
no higher education. Better to teach yourself from them than to quit in 
confusion and frustration because of classes for those used to formal 
study. 

Of course, if you are young, get all the formal education on those 
studies you have time for. But whether formally or self-educated, read 
every word in the book. Otherwise you’ll be like the karate student who 
gets thrashed by a street punk, or other educated fools who learn only 
enough to impress the ignorant, including themselves. 


KNOWLEDGE IS POWER 

Knowledge sets man apart from the beasts and above them all. It is 
knowledge alone, not money nor force, which secures money and force for 
the knowledgeable man, while the dull-witted lose whatever they've come 
by through luck or conniving. 

As world civilizations decline and the presently powerful and afflu¬ 
ent are reduced to beggery and helplessness, the owners of these 
volumes holding a veritable storehouse bf both industrial and military 
power will survive to form dynasties. 
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CO M B AT PI STO L TA R G ET 

By Clyde Barrow 



®t=sr?=m 

Pictured Is a diagram of an excellent 
target to use when practicing 
defensive shooting with a pistol. A 
wide black felt tip pen is used to lay 
out several targets on 18 Inch X 30 
inch pieces ol corrugated cardboard, 
following the measurements given in 
the drawing. 

These targets are hung from a piece 
of clothesline about 25 yards from the 
shooter. The silhouettes may be used 
singularly, in groups of two or three, 
or even more if you anticipate a gun 
fight with a band of desparados. ' 


Any hit In the 10 Inch circle Is a 
score, as this is the area containing 
the majority of the vital organs of the 
human body. . 

After each round of shooting, bullet 
holes can be repaired with pieces of 
masking tape and the lines touched up 
wilh a felt pen. 

The diagonal lines increase the 
visibility of the target in poor light, 
and unlike the solid black of 

conventional targets, each hit can be 
easily seen, even several feet from the 
target. 

POPULAR MECHANICS 1913 

To Explode Powder with Electricity 
A 1-in. hole was bored .in the center 
of a 2-in. square block. Two finishing- 

nails were driven 
— in, as shown in 
' the * sketch. 

These were con- 
nect ed to termi- 
na * 5 an induc- 
7s t j on co jj* After 

V._M.ijj j / everything was 

rCad >‘ ,hc P° W ‘ 

--- der was poured 

in the hole and a 
board weighted with rocks placed over 
the block. When the button is pressed 
or the circuit closed in some other way 
the discharge occurs. The distance 
between the nail points—which must 
be bright and clean—should be just 
enough to give a good, fat spark.— 

A Small Bench Lathe Made of Pipe 

Fittings 

POPULAR MECHANICS 1913 


The most important machine in use 
in the modernmachine or wood-work¬ 
ing rhop is the lathe. ,The uses to 
which this wondenul machine can be 


put would be too numerous to describe, 
but there is hardly a mechanical oper¬ 
ation in which the Lurning Jathe does 
not figure. For this reason every ama¬ 
teur mechanic and wood-worker who 
has a workshop, no matter how small, 
is anxious to Dossess a lathe of some 
sort. A gootf and substantial home¬ 
made lathe, which is suitable for wood¬ 
turning and light metal work, may be 
constructed from pipe and pipe fit¬ 
tings as shown in the accompanying 
sketch. i • 

The bed of this lathe is made of a 

f iece of 1-in. pine, about 30 in. long. 
t can be made longer or shorter, but 
if it is made much longer, a larger 
sire of pipe should be used. The head- 
stock is made of two tees, joined by a 
standard long nipple as shown in Fig. 1. 
All . the joints should be screwed 
up tight and then fastened with ^-in. 
pins to keep them from turning. The 
ends of the bed are fixed to the base¬ 
board by means of elbows, nipples and 
Ranges arranged as shown. The two 
bearings in the headstock arc of brass. 
The spindle hole should be drilled and 
reamed after they are screwed in place 
in the tee. The spindle should be of 
steel and long enough to reach through 
Lite bearing and pulley and have 
enough end left for the center point. 
The point should extend about 1V6 in. 
out from the collar. The collar can be 
turned or shrunk on the spindle as de¬ 
sired. The end of the spindle should 
be threaded to receive a chuck. 

The tailstock is also made of two 
tees joined by a nipple. .The lower tee 
should be bored out for a sliding fit 
on the bed pipe. The upper one should 
be tapped with a machine tap for the 
spindle which is threaded to fit it. The 

• spindle has a 
handle fitted at 
one end and has 
the other end 
bored out for the 
Pit. s tailstock -center. 

Both the tailstock and the headstock 
centerpoints should be hardened. A 
clamp for holding the tailstock spindle 







Pi|. I—Details of Lath* 


is made of a piece of strap iron, bent 
and drilled as shown. It is held to¬ 
gether by means of a small machine 
screw and a knurled nut. The tee 
should have a slot cut in it about one- 
half its length and it should also have 
one bead filed away so that the clamp 
will fit tightly over it. 

The hand rest is made from a taper¬ 
ing elbow, a tec and a forging. The 
forging can be made by a blacksmith 
at a small expense. Both the lower 

tecs of the hand- 
mbcbbCSkIB rest and the tail- 

stock should be 
Fit. • provided With 

screw clamps to hold them in place. 

The pulley is made of hardwood 
pieces, % or I in. thick as desired. It 
is fastened to the spindle by means of 
a screw, as shown in Fig. 8, or a key 
can be used as well. 

Care must be taken to get the tail- 


BARGAIN BUGGING 

By Clyde Barrow 

When it is necessary to record your 
conversation with another person or 
his conversation with a third party 
after your departure, a “bug" can be 
hidden In your pocket and may be left 
at the scene. The bug transmits to a 
receiver/tape recorder setup In your 
nerarby parked car or carried by your 
associate who places himself as close 
to the scene of conversation as 
possible; outside an office. In an 
adjoining room, etc. 

The simplest method uses two 


stock center vertically over the bed, 
else taper turning will result. To do 
this, a straight line should be scralchca 


e<ARlM3, 


Acjusiablc Blocks 






Flanoc' 


© MATOAOCO 

FI*. ♦-Chock 


on the top of the bed pipe, and when 
the tailstock is set exactly vertical, a 
corresponding line made on this. This 
will save a great deal of time and 
trouble and possibly some errors. 

The two designs of chucks shown in 
Figs. 3 and 4 are very easy to make, 
and will answer for a great variety of 
work. _|_I 

walkie talkies. Adequate ones are 
available for about S25 from any radio 
and electronics store. These unlt9 are 
small enough to carry in a coat pocket 
or may be taped to your leg. The 
transmit button is taped down, and 
your conversation Is broadcasted to 
the companion unit which receives the 
signaf and transfers it to the tape 
machine either by microphone or wire 
connection. If the walkie talkie is too 
bulky to hide on your person or leave 
al the scene, a "wireless mini mike" 
can be used. These units are available 
for $25 from security suppliers or for 
$14 direct from the manufacturer. 
These units are miniature radio 
transmitters that broadcast on the FM 
band. The “mike" should be tuned to 
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broadcast on an unused portion of the 
band, Ihus lessening the chance that 
the conversation might be monitored. 
The chances of being overheard are 
slight anyway, as the range is only 
about 300 feet outside and less than 
100 feet il the signal must pass 
through the walls of a building. 

After an open spot on the FM band 
It found and the transmitter tuned 
(complete Instructions are included 
with the mike) a portable FM radio is 
timed to the same frequency. The 
mdio Is turned on and is connected to 
• tape recorder with a phone jack. One 
«nd Is plugged Into the speaker outlet 
on the radio. The other end is plugged 
Into the Input Jack on the tape 
•"•chine. Insert a blank 120 minute 
tape (60 min./side) and press the 
“record" button. Professional surveill¬ 
ance people use modified cassette 
machines that turn very slowly, 

allowing about 9 hours of recording. 
An existing machine can be so 
modified by installing a rheostat 
switch to control the speed of the 
motor in the tape recorder. 



NEW SUBMINIATURE FM WIRELESS 
MICROPHONE 


If left on the scene the wireless mike 
will continue to transmit for about 80 
hours. It can be attached to the 
bottom of a desk or chair with a piece 
of tape or ribbon epoxy or hidden In a 
paper bag and placed In a convenient 
wasle basket. 

The one drawback to this 
transmitter Is the short battery life. 
This Is a result of the unit being 
constantly "on" as long as the battery 
is in place. Anyone with a fair amount 
of electronic skill can tap into the 
battery circuit of the mike and install a 
voice activated switch on the bug. 
This adds little bulk and allows Ihe 
bug to function for weeks. The bug 
transmits only when conversation In 
the room Iriggers the voice activated 
switch. When the conversation 
ceases, the unit remains on for five 
seconds and then switches off. This is 
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the type of system Dick Nixon used to radio and tape machine. This will 
cut his own throat during the days of allow the tape machine to remain off 
Watergate. A similar voice activated until a signal is received from the 
switch can be installed between the radio. 





HOW TO BLACKEN METAL 
By Clyde Barrow 

Many of your knife and gun parts, 
belt buckles, and various other pieces 
of hardware are probably made of 
polished metal. You may look like a 
walking signal mirror as you stalk 
through the woods or sleaze around In 
dark alleys. 

Any metal surface can be blackened 
temporarily with G96 Gun Sight Black. 
This Is a spray on dull black paint that 
washes off with gun solvent. Sight 
Black leaves no residue and won’t 
harm the surface. It rubs off easily and 
must be constantly touched up. 

Chrome and stainless steel can only 
be blackened with epoxy paint. Get 
the best you can afford. Epoxy does 
chip off and must be retouched 
periodically. 

Aluminum can be blackened 
permanently only by anodizing. It Is 
expensive and few metal shops do this 
type of work. (How to anodize at home 
will appear in a later issue.) Several 
gun accessory firms sell Aluminum 
Black. This product contains tellurium 
dioxide, fluoborlc acid, nickel sulfate 
and copper sulfate. The solution 


produces a chalky black surface that 
looks great, but scratches and wears 
off easily. Parts that receive a lot of 
handling or abrasion will have to be 
touched up every few days. 

Carbon Steel and brass parts can 
effectively blackened with one of the 
commercial touch up blues currently 
on the market. These are a cold type 
bluing, wipe on and rinse off, and 
should not be confused with 
commercial hot bluing which requires 
large tanks of chemicals and assorted 
paraphenalla. Cold blue Is designed 
to be used to touch up scratches and 
worn spots on an existing blue Job. If 
cold blue is used to color a large area, 
such as a knife blade. It will often 
appear blotchy and uneven. This Is not 
good at gun shows, but matters little; 
for our purposes here. Cold blue will 
wear off In time, but a coat of Pledge, 
or similar furniture polish will seal the 
surface and help to protect the finish. 
A light coat of oil will also protect a 
new cold blue from the elements. 

The tradltonal military finish for| 
steel is a black or gray matte finish 
known as Parkerizing.’ A complete 
article on this process will appear in a 
future issue. 


C02BOMB 

By Clyde Barrow 

Empty C02 cartridges can be used 
as mini bombs or grenades, either 
singly or In groups attached to a 
central pipe bomb or grenade device. 

A 3/16 inch diameter hole is drilled 
into the neck of the cartridge. A small 
funnel is used to fill the bomb with 
black or smokeless powder. A section 


of 3/t6 inch diameter cannon and 
hobby fuse Is now glued into the hole 
Be sure to cut the ends on a diagonal. 
This will assure positive Ignition of the 
powder. If a fragmentation effect Is 
desired, a layer of finish nails or tacks 
is taped to the outside of the 
cartridge. The nails may first be 
dipped in poison If desired. A 
fragmentation device capable of large 
distribution can be made by taping 
several of these small bombs to a 


central pipe bomb or grenade. The 
fuses of the Individual bombs are 
trimmed to the same length and the 
ends to be lit are held together loosely 
with a rubber band. These fuses 
should be set to burn several seconds 
longer than the main bomb or grenade 
fuse. After all fuses are lit, the unit is 
thrown or shot from a launcher. When 
the main bomb explodes, the mini 
bombs will be scattered through the 
air over a wide area, and then a few 
seconds later, each bomb will explode 
Individually. Each of these mini 
bombs will In turn spray! their 
respective areas with shrapnel. 

The fuse should always be tested 
beforehand to determine the specific 
burning rate. Each new roll of fuse 
should be tested, as the burning rate 
may vary from one roll to another. 

Nunchaku 

By Darvls McCoy 

When Japan invaded and occupied 
Okinawa some 350 years ago, 
possession of any weapon by an 
Okinawan was forbidden. So the 
Okinawans had to turn to Improvising 
weapons from common tools, as 
Americans will someday have to do. 
One such weapon was the nunchaku, 
a tool used by the farmers to pound 
their grain. It consisted of two'sticks 
tied together by a rope or cord, making 
it the most versatile and wicked 
hand-to-hand weapon ever devised. 
The nunchaku can be used as a club, a 
flail, or a garrote, and can be mastered 
at home with only a few. hours 
practice. It can be made with materials 
easily had from any lumber yard or 
hardware store. When used as a flail or 
whiplash club, the striking end 
reaches speeds of over 100 m.p.h. 
Vvhen used as a garrote, each stick 
uses the other for leverage, creating a 
vlselIke garrote. 

To make one, take a piece of 1 1/2 
Inch diameter dowel 31 Inches lonQ 
and cut In half, each piece then being 
15 1/2 Inches long.. Now drill a hole 
into the end of each piece to a depth of 
about three Inches. The hole should 
be lust wide enough to accommodate 
a nylon rope, which is the best for this 
purpose. Now drill Into the side of the 
dowel to intersect the end of the other 
hole, but big enough to hold the rope 
doubled. You should now have one 
"L" shaped hole. Now Insert the end of 
the rope through the end of the dowel 
and pull through the larger hole. 
Double the rope end and fuse the 
doubled strands together with a 
match. Now repeat the process with 
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the other stick, using the other end of 
the rope, leaving about five Inches 
between the two sticks. The fused 
strands should fit Info the hole, 
leaving nothing sticking out. A simple 
knot could be tied In the ends of the 
ropes instead of burning them with the 
matches. 



The nunchaku is used as a flail by 
holding one of the sticks about 
midway, thumb pointing toward the 
rope. It can be swung from a hanglnfl 
position, with the other end either 
hanging backward over the same 
shoulder, or from the under arm 
position, like In the movies. For the 
under arm position, the striking end Is 
held firmly in the armpit, and released 
with a sudden snap at the victim’s 
temple or ribs. Your own Imaginations 
is the limit to the number of ways and 
methods of striking that can be used. 

Most store-bought nunchakus come 
with chains instead of rope, but 
chains are noisy and are not worth the 
effort. 

When you have practiced enough to 
keep from bashing .yourself In the 
forehead, take a block plane and plane 
off the roundness of the dowel, 
making It into a hexagon. When these 
edges hit a victim, the pounds per 
square Inch are much deadlier than 
those delivered by a round object. 

The nunchaku Is very superior to the 
yawara stick for several reasons. It has 
a much greater reach, It hits harder 
due to the whiplash effect, and it does 
more damage because of the edges 
left after planing off the curves. It can 
be used as a regular club by holding 
the two sticks together; and when you 
realize that the club you are holding Is 
also effective as a garrote, with no 
modification, you begin to realize that 
you hold the world's most effective 
hand-to-hand weapon. 


SWITCHES 
By Clyde Barrow 

A simple pull switch for use in 
burglar alarms, booby Iraps and for 
arming bombs can be made from a 
spring clothespin, a wood or plastic 
wedge, and a pull wire or string. (See 
drawing HI) 

First strip the insullation from the 
ends of the two circuit wires and wrap 


Tripwire attached 
to hole in blade 


Wooden base 


Hacksaw blade 


Nails 
A,B SC 



Attach bare 
circuit wire 
to hole in blade 


Attach bare 
circuit wire 
to both nails 


ELECTRIC PULL-RELEASE SWITCH 


them tightly around the two jaws of 
the clothespin. The bare wirt’s should 
touch and close the circuit when the 
clothespin Is In a relaxed position. To 
hold the circuit in an open position, a 
wedge of some non-conductlve 
• material such as wood or plastic is 
Inserted between the jaws. A pull wire 
Is attached to the wedge. When the 
wire is pulled, the wedge Is pulled free 
and the clothespin snaps shut, 
completing the circuit. The switch is 
mounted to a solid surface by driving a 
nail through the hole In the clothespin 
spring. 

The one drawback to the above 
system is Ihe easewith which It can be 
disarmed. If the subject should spot 
the wire, he can Blmply cut it and 
proceed about his business. A failsafe 
switch to foil these sneaky types is 
shown is drawing ft2 . 

. A hacksaw blade or similar flexible 
strip of conductive melal Is secured to 
a board with three nails (a, b, and c) as 
shown. One of the two circuit wires is 
now attached to this end of the melal 
strip. 

Nails DAE are driven into the board 
about 1 Inch apart. The second circuit 
wire Is now attached to these two nails 
as shown. In this manner the circuit 
will be closed If the metal strip 
. touches either nail D or E. 

The trip wire is attached to the D/E 
end of the metal strip. Adjust the 
tension to suspend the strip between 


the two nails. 

If the wire is pulled in a trip wire 
fashion, the metal strip will touch nail 
D but If the wire is discovered and cut 
It will spring open and contact nail E. 
Either way, the circuit will be 
completed. This Is a popular anti 
dlstrubance device for bombs because 
It is almost Impossible to cut the wire 
and maintain the correct tension to 


went touching the contacts. 
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CHLORINE 

Chlorine gas is generated when chlorine 
bleach is mixed with sodium bisulfate (Sani- 
Flush) Pour a can of Sani-Flush in a baking 
pan and level off the top of the pile. Punch 
a hole near the bottom of the plastic bleach 
jug and place the jug in the center of the 
pan. A steady cloud of gas will be generated, 
the actual duration depending upon the rate of 
bleach flow. If it is necessary to direct the 
gas to a specific area, the generator can be 
covered with an airtight top fitted with a 
hose. 


I j Bleach Bottle 




ELASTIC BOMBS 

Hand grenades and antipersonel mines can 
be easily and cheaply constructed from poly- 

PVC ti V B T e , 8ln ' auCo bod y P^ty. Afes and 

pipe, plexiglass, vacuum formed styrene 

sheet etc. These plastic devices won't produce 
shrapnel fragments or concussions equal to the 
power of conventional bomba, but they do have 
two unique and noteworthy features; they are 
both non metallic and x-ray transparent. 

The first feature allows these devices to 
be carried through airports, government build¬ 
ings and other controled areas where a mae- 
nometer check might be encountered. 



Pipe Bomb-made from prethreaded plastic tube 


The Inability to detect plastic fragments 
with x-rays will require that each fragment 
be probed for and will complicate surgical 
treatment. 

Mortar Bomb-cast ha Ives 
and Join together 



Plastic shrapnel filler can be coated with 
poison before it is added to the bomb to in¬ 
crease the kill rate of the explosion. 
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Simple TESTS f 


of YOUR RIFLE 


curacy 


MOTOR 


RIFLE DISCS 


.WHEEL PLACED TO 
GETHER FOR TEST 


-SMALL 

GRINDING HEAD 


Comparative bullet speeds are tested 
by device shown above and in drawing 
at left. Twin disks, spaced apart on 
shaft, are driven by motor. Bullet fired 
through first revolving disk strikes the 
second which has advanced slightly far¬ 
ther, enabling comparison to be made. 


9ARREL RESTS 


To test accuracy, rifle is mounted on blocks as 
in photo above and drawing at right. A shot 
is fired at target; then gun is revolved 40 
or 50 degrees to right ami left, and another 
shot fired. All bullets should strike same 
spot; if they overlap, inaccuracy is indicated. 


DISTANCE BETWEEN 
BLOCKS OBPCNOSjf 
ON MAKE 0 
RIFLE WMd Wife 


^TARGET 


BLOCK OF 
HEAVY WOOD 


Impact power of cartridges of 
various makes can be handily 
tested by the simple method 
shown here. A block of hard¬ 
wood is placed on the edge of 
a box and bullets discharged 
into it from a uniform dis¬ 
tance. Comparison is afford¬ 
ed by the varying distances 
the block will be thrown 
when different shells ore used. 


KDOX 


HIGH 

POWER 


LOW 

POWER 


O WNERS or l ilies can pul them through 
several practical Icsls by Hie use of 
simple improvised apparatus. 

In the test for accuracy. Hie rifle is set 
upon a pair of very accurate V-blocks, as 
shown in the pliolo. Blocks such as are 
used in machine shops arc ideal, if avail¬ 
able. but carefully eul wooden blocks will 
function well. These blocks arc moulded 
ou Ihe end of a board in such a way that 
Hie barrel of Ihe gun will rest in them on a 
true axis. Blocks should lie mounted as 
close to Ihe center of the board as possible, 
in line with a target at the oilier end. 

Mount the gun and lire a shot at the 
target. Twist ihe barrel 40 or 50 degrees, to 
right and left, and note the results. If the 
barrel is accurate, only one perfect hole 
should result. Overlapping edges are proor 
of an inaccurate gun barrel. 

The power lest (used by experts) re¬ 
quires nothing but a block of heavy wdod, 


placed on the edge of a box as shown. 
Quality of cartridges can easily be com¬ 
pared by tiring different makes into the 
block from a uniform distance, at close 
range, and noting the varying distances 
.which Ihe block is knocked by the bullet 
impact. 

Poor ammunition is shown up in still 
another test for bullet speed. A high-speed 
motor is set up to drive two cardboard 
disks, in the manner illustrated. When the 
disks are revolving and a bullet is fired at 
right angles to their plane of rotation, it 
will pass through each disk, but there will 
be a time interval between the bullet s 
striking the first disk and the second one— 
during which time the second disk has 
naturally traveled farther, causing the bul¬ 
let to strike it at an advanced position 
which can he compared by means of radial 
lines on Ihe cardboard. These, of course, 
must be lined up before firing. 
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Slingshot Used as Gun by Expert Marksman 



Two pictures ut left shout slingshot mar ba¬ 
nian shattering clay pigeon. Above, the expert 
flicks ashes from cigar with pellet; bclout, 
taking careful aim 


Accuracy with a slingshot that rivals 
tricks performed with a pistol has been 
developed by a Tennessee marksman. Us¬ 
ing a slingshot consisting of a forked stick 
and two stout rubber bands, he shoots the 
ash from a cigar held in someone’s mouth, 


hits clay pigeons thrown into the air, or 
lights two matches by striking them with 
a pebble, lie makes a living partly by 
hunting, and boasts that he has never 
brought in a wounded duck since he al¬ 
ways lilts them in the head. 


POPULAR MECHANICS FEBRUARY, 1940 


Burglar Alarm 
Fires Cartridge 

Thieves are in for a sur¬ 
prise if they try to enter a 
door or window equipped 
with a new burglar alarm. 
The alarm fires a .32-cali¬ 
ber blank cartridge. A 
spring-actuated lever is 
released by movement of 
a thread, door or window, 
and its pointed end strikes 
the primer of the car¬ 
tridge. Tear-gas cartridges 
can also be used. 
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Hit-Men's Silenced .22 Weapon 


New York 

The type of gun used recently 
to silence so many Informers and 
mob dissidents would have never 
been used by professional gangland 
assassins until two years ago. 

"The mob has always preferred 
the 9mm; the .38 revolver, a Baretta 
automatic, or a shotgun In the 
past,” a federal source said. "What 
it looks like to that tame mob 
assassin squads have stolen a page 
from our spy agencies." 

The -22callber automatic was a 
favorite of agents of the Office o t 
Strategic Services during World 
War D. It has been a long-time 
favorite of the CIA. Light, compact, 
highly accurate from close range, 
its one-ounce slug, when muffled 
by a silencer, gives a ‘'pop-pop" 
noise that can barely be heard.. 
Made even more efficient In recent 
years, it has attracted the mob. 

Both police and federal ballis¬ 
tics experts note that high-velocity 
million can now be fired 


the 22 and that hollowedout heart* 
that splatter and rip apart after 
hitting a victim leave no traceable 
ballistics. 

In at least several instances In 
the mob purge that to believed to 
have been going on for the past two 
years hollowed-out copper ; hearts 
were need, but most of the hit 
victims have left a ballistics trail. In 
New Jersey and New York, for 
example, the murders of two men 
have been traced to the same, but 
imrecovererf weapon 

The Interest of the mob and 
others in the 22 as a murder 
weapon was recently exemplified 
by the conviction of George Na¬ 
thaniel Garrett In Miami Garrett, 
an anoebte of a Carmine Galente 
crime family soldier, had been 
peddling do-it-yourself assassina¬ 
tion kits for 9600 apiece. 

The kits included a Luger-type 
automatic . 22 , a silencer, and an 
attache case through which the gun 
could be. fired: a pull-ring near the 
handle that, when tugged, automat¬ 


ically fired a dip of eight to tm 
rounds with deadly accuracy. 

Garrett was arrested hi Octo¬ 
ber by undercover agents of the 
federal Alcohol, Tobacco and Fire 
arms bureau blit not before an 
undetermined number of the anas- 
sin kits were believed sold to the 
mob. 


Garrett, however, was only a 
minor source of the weapons. Vari¬ 
ations of the gun can be bought 
through gun stores around the 
nation. In Mexico or from foreign 
sources, and many gun buffs have 
similar weapons for large! practice. 
"Its value to In its compactness, 
lightness, high velocity, accuracy 
and availability" a polka source 
said. 

A sUencer cannot b# bought tot 
a gun store, but there are mob 
guEumUhs available, willing and 
able to provide them at from fffi to 
$200 depending on quality. 
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be eliminated In one of the three 
ways: 

A. Standard ammunition will not 
produce a crack if fired in weapons 
with shortened barrels. The burning 
powder Is unable to generate the 
necessary pressure to drive the 
bullet fasterthan 1120 f.p. 9 . 

Of all 20th century 9mall arms firing. This attendant clatter Is most Similar results are obtained with 

developments, the firearm silencer Is pronounced In semi and full auto- standard ammo when it is fired 

probably the most mysterious and the malic weapons. through a conventional length barrel 

least understood. Invented In 1908 by Some noise also escapes through that has had a series of tiny holes 
Hiram Maxim, the firearm silencer was the unlocked breech area of these drilled along Its length. These holes 

one of Maxim’s early contributions to autos. A bolt action rifle will produce Weed off a portion of the propellant 

the field of noise pollution control. By little If any mechanical noise when gases, again reducing bullet speed, 

the 1930s, poachers, gangsters, strike fired and no sound escapes from the C. A special milder load may be 

breakers and stlckup men had made breech area. used in unaltered weapons. These 

"silencer" a dirty word. The silencer Contrary to what you see on TV, the * r e referred to as sub sonic loads, 

had become so steeped in Jhtrlgue the revolver Is not suitable for silencer These rounds contain less powder 

it was included in the restrictive use. Considerable noise is generated do not propel bullets to super 

"destructive devices" category of the by the gas escaping from the gap sonic speeds. Some semi and full 

National Firearm Act of 1934. Since between the barrel and cylinder. To auto weapons need to be altered to 

1934, possession, use, or manu- make matters worse, those mini function reliably with subsonic 

facture of a silencer has been a silencers, a couple of Inches long-, are rounds. 

serious felony. Silencer possession a twisted joke on the part of . In addition to commercially 

for private citizens is currently Hollywood prop men. produced and federally regulated 

restricted to those who can meet the In addition to noise suppression, silencers, several other types are 
following requirements. the forward pressure of the gas In the available: 

1. Pay a $200 Federal Transfer Tax. silencer equalizes and virtually 1. Commercial units smuggled In 

2. Receive transfer approval from eliminates the recoil experienced with from other countries. 

the Federal Bureau of Alcohol, unsilenced weapons. A silencer also 2. Underground production In do- 

Tobacco, and Firearms. (ATF) doubles as an effective flash hlder for mesflc factories. 

3. Comply with all state Snd local night shooting. 3. Individually produced, home 

restrictions on silencer possession. When a silencer is used on a high made silencers. 

Silencer production Is restricted to powered firearm, the supersonic crack 4. Improvised or one shot silencers, 

holders of a $500 Federal Firearms experienced with these weapons can Examples of this last type of silencer 
Stamp that designates them as 
"manufacturers of destructive de¬ 
vices. M 

In general, the modern commercial 
silencer is a metal tube, 1 Inch to 3 
Inches in diameter and about a foot 
long. The tube Is mounted on the 
muzzle end of the barrel and Is aligned 
with the axis of the bore, l.e. the bullet 
travels down- the exact center of the 
tube. The front of the tube Is covered 
with an endplate, the center of which 
ha9 a hole that Is slightly larger than 
the diameter of the bullet to be fired. 

The interior of the 3llencer tube 
contains a series of baffles and 
chambers which catch and delay the 
rapidly escaping gases produced by 
the propellant powder as it bums. 

The major source of gun blast and 
noise from conventional weapons Is 
this escaping gas slamming Into the 
atmosphere upon exiting the barrel. 

The remaining sources of gun noise 
are as follows: 

A. A supersonic crack is produced 
If the bullet reaches a speed greater 
than 1120 feet per second, the 
speed of sound. 

B. Mechanical noise Is produced by 
the functioning of the weapon upon 
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are: balloons, rubbers, baby bottle 
nipples, etc..These are stretched over 
the end of the barrel and taped In 
place. A small hole or “X" is cut In the 
end. They expand to contain a portion 
of the propellant gases. These units 
may or may not hold up to repeated 
firing. The overall effect is sort of half 
assed but then half quiet is better than 
no quiet at all. Pillows, heavy coats, 
foam rubber, etc. can be wrapped 
around a firearm to reduce firing 
noise. Even with a excellent silencer, 
most autos need to be wrapped In 
something that will muffle the 
mechanical noise of operation. 

THE POOR MANS JAMES BOND 
by Kurt Saxon contains plana for a 
silenced box with a handgun inside. 
Just reach Inside and blast away. 

Most Individually produced or “hand 
made" silencers soon meet a common 
fate. At some point the silencer loses 
proper alignment with the barrel. The 
next round catches on a baffle and the 
enllre Interior of the unit is destroyed. 
As a bonus, the tube is often launched 
50 feet down range. You can Imagine 
how embarrassing this Is to a young 
guy Just starting out. The key then Is 
aligning the tube with the bore, then 

everything else falls into place. 

Alignment and mounting of the tube 
can be handled In several different 
ways, but one basic rule holds true for 
all of them. To assure constant 
alignment with the bore, the silencer 
tube must be supported by at least 
two points on the barrel. 

The simplest method is to tape the 
barrel at two points to support the 
tube (see Improvised silencer mount 
article). This method works well for a 
while and is extremely accurate. If 
care is taken when wrapping the tape, 
the resulting unit will be no more than 
two tape thicknesses out of 
alignment. The one drawback to this 
system is a tendency for the tube to 
slowly crawl off the barrel, a little 
more with each successive shot. It is a 
good idea to hang on tight to this type 
of unit, always maintaining a constant 
rearward tension on the tube while 
firing. 

Tubing 

The two types of metal tubing 
generally used In homemade'silencer 
construction are thick walled alumi¬ 
num tubing and thin walled brass 
drain pipe. Both are light, inexpen¬ 
sive, and available at most hardware 
and plumbing stores. The aluminum 
comes in 6 foot lengths and sells for 
about $3.00 each. Brass drain pipe is 
sold In straight sections 12 Inches 
long, both plain brass and chrome 


plated. These sections cost about 
$2.00 each. 

Thin wailed brass tubes are easily 
Joined together with silver solder. 
Aluminum tubing can’t be aoldered 
but is easily held together with screws 
because the wall thickness Is 
sufficient to hold threads. The holes 
can be drilled and tapped In the 
conventional manner or Bimply drilled 
with a hand drill and threaded with sell 
tapping machine screws. 

The following are construction 
plans for two 22 caliber silencers. The 
first one uses brass tubing and is 
•liver aoldered together. The second Is 
made from aluminum and is held 
together with machine screws. Both 
units are simple, trouble free and quite 
effective. These construction pro- 
ceedures can be easily modified for 
building silencers in larger calibers. 

A. Brass Tubing Silencer 

Materials needed. 

1 piece Brass drain pipe (plain or 
chromed) 12 inches long, 1 1/4 
inch diameter. 

12 fender washers—1 3/16 Inch 
diameter. 

1 piece 9/32 inch brass tubing- 
sold in 12 Inch sections (8 Inches 
are needed). 

9/32 inch drill bit and drill. 

1/16 inch drill bit. 
silver eoider and propane torch 
hacksaw 
file or grinder 

\m - 

Uep 1 



Grind .down all twelve washers 
until they will slide Into ihe tube. 
A file or bench grinder may be 
used. Take care that the washers 
remain round and that the hole is 



Enlarge the hole In the washers to 
9/32 Inches. 

‘ 51^3 - 

Cut the 9/32 Inch brass tubing to 
eight inches long. Remove the 
burrs from the ends with a file, 
kni.fe, or piece of sandpaper. 


j^gNrJ ^ s,8p ^j 


Ten of the twelve washers are now 
slipped over the 9/32 inch tube. 
The front washer (end cap) should 
be flush with the front end of the 
tubing. The rear washer is placed 
one Inch from the rear of the tube. 
The remaining eight washers are 
spaced equally between the front 
and rear. Solder all ten washers in 



(ep 



is 


Drill two rows of four 1/16 Inch 
holes between each set of wash¬ 
ers, Drill completely through the 
tube. This will result in four rows 
of four, a total of sixteen holee 
between each baffle. Remove any 
burrs or metal chips from the In¬ 
terior of the tube with a thin file or 
a rolled up piece of sandpaper. 


Step 6 



Install the baffle assembly into 
the outer tube. The front baffle 
(end cap) should be recessed 
about 1/16 inch. The spaces be¬ 
tween the washers may be filled 
with steel wool or rolls of brass 
screen before installing In the 
outBr tube. This Is optional as 
there is some disagreement about 
the value of these materials as 
baffling devices. Solder the baffle 
assembly in place. 

"Step 7 







The two remaining wasners are 
used as the mounting assembly. 
The front washer is modified to 
slip over the barrel and rest at a 
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point directly behind the front 
sight base. This requires ream- 
ing, drilling or filing out the hole 
to match the diameter of the 
barrel at this point. A cut out is 
made In the washer to allow it to 
slip past the sight base. The 
washer is now slipped over the 
barrel and turned 180 deg. If the 
above was done properly, the 
washer will be held from forward 
movement by the sight base. The 
taper of the barrel will prevent it 
from moving to the rear. 



With the front mount waiher in 
place on the barrel, slip the silen¬ 
cer onto the gun as far ee poe- 
sible. The gun's muzzle will be 
resting against tha rear and of the 
silencer’s Innsr brass tube. The 
silencer is now moved forward 
one inch. This creates s two Inch 
chamber between the muzzle and 
the rear baffla. This space Is 
necessary for the Initial expan¬ 
sion of gas as It leaves tha muz¬ 
zle. Place a mark on the barrel 
that corresponds to the rear edge 
of the silencer tube. 

Align the 9ilencer with the bore of 
the gun. This may be done visual¬ 
ly or with a tight fitting stick. 
When the unit is aligned, place a 
C clamp around the silencer 
directly over the front mount 
washer and tighten the C clamp In 
place. Remove Ihe silencer from 
the barrel. Take care not to dis¬ 
turb the position of the washer In 
the tube. This washer is now 
soldered in place to the silencer 
interior. Remove the C clamp. 


The rear washer Is now notched 
and drilled until it will elide onto 
the Qun and come to rest at a 
point 1/16 Inches la front of the 
mark on the barrel. This washer 
doesn't lock onto anything, It: 
funclions as a rear support only. 
Slide the silencer over the barrel 
and onto the rear washer. If 
should extend 1/16 inch beyond 
the washer. Solder the washer to 
the silencer. The completed sU 
lancer/mount assembly can now 
be installed and removed In 



M for tome reaeon tha alien car it 
not In correct alignment when in¬ 
stalled. H may be adjusted. 
Clamp tha gun Into a padded vise. 
Sight down the silencer and bend 
It into proper alignment while 
heating tha soldered joints of tha 
two mount washers. 


Improvised Silencer Mount 

This dsvlcs can be used to mount a 
commercial or Improvised silencer, 
attaching it firmly to tha barrel of the 
weapon and maintaining perfect 
alignment with tha bora. 

The Mount can be ueed with several 
sizes of silencers and is designed for 
quick installation and removal. It is 
made from a metal or hard plastic tube 
1-1 1/2 Inches Inside diameter and 
about 9 Inches long. 

Four 1 inch deep hacksaw cuts art 
made in each and of the tuba. This will 
produce 8 evenly spaced slots, 1 inch 
deep. Bevel the Inside edges of both 
ends of the tube with a round file or 
sandpaper. Pleoe a hose damp on 
each end of the tube and screw down 
finger tight. 

The barrel la now wrapped with 
black pleatic electrical tape at 2 
points, the first directly behind the 
front sight and tha second about 5 
inches behind the muzzle. On barrels 
shorter than 5 inches, tha tape is 


wrapped at the rear of the barrel. 
Continue to wrap the tape until both 
rolls are a snug fit when the tube is 
pushed onto the barrel. 

Slide the mount tube onto the barrel 
until the rear clamp ie directly over the 
rear roll of the tape. Tighten the rear 
clamp with a penny or screwdriver. 
The tube Is now in almost perfect 
alignment with the barrel. 

The silencer Is-now taped in two 
places until if is also a snug fit In the 
tube. The front clamp should 
correspond to the front roll ol tape on 
the 9ilencer. 

This mount will not Interfere with 
the slight pattern on e scoped rifle, 
but sights must be Installed for use on 
a handgun. 

/\ ^ 


Sights may be fabricated 
from metal or plastic and soldered or 
epoxyed In place. Ready made 
commercial sights may alto be ueed. 

When the mount ie completed it 
may be blued, painted, or covered with 
black plaatic tape. 


f^OSTSILOP cvri 
f IN END on Tuaa 



See finished silen¬ 
cer next page. 
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SHARP KNUCKLES 

BY N. OHNO 


An inexpensive, convenient, and 
legal pocket weapon has long been 
known In the guise of tht ordinary 
household scissors. However, the new 
folding type In stainless steel worft 
rust if gotten wet, are ccmpact, 
handy, fit any budget at under 
and they are available front most any 
camping, hardware, or dlscount store. 
Host Importantly, the folding feature 
insures against inadvertant misadven¬ 
tures such as castration or dlsem- » 
bowelment when sitting down quickly 
(It pay* not to be your own most 
dangerous enemy,be I leva me). What Is 
more, they should pass muster at air¬ 
port or police shakedowns. While 


they may not belleva that your finge 
nails grow so fast you have to clip 
them all day, you're quite safe fro* 


concealed weapons hassles. 



K 


Finally, their use is as natural 
as throwing a punch—- more Important 
than one might think. A weapon Is 
only as good as one's ability to use 
it under stress. Many a top notch _ 
pistol shiot has been known to miss 
targets across the room due to the 
lnvoluntary"haelIng" and muscular 
tension experienced while under 
stress. Just place the scissors In 
the fist ss shown and you are all 
set to throw a punch with some real 
authority In It. 


THE HANDY NO IMPACT REQUIRED FIREBOMB 

By The Firebug 

I came up with this devilish little device one day 
while pondering the best way to torch piles of hay. It 
uses a minimum amount of fuel, is silent (no bottles 
breaking), and cheap to build. Take an empty soft drink 
can and remove the top. Stuff with some sort of absor- 
bant material. Pour in a few ounces of gas and pour out 
excess. To use, all you have to do is light the top and 
throw on a flammable substance. A little sand in the 
bottom of the can helps It throw farther. 
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HARPER’S YODNG PEOPLE 


JUKI it, UK 


THE SAME THING OVER AGAIN. 

BT JAMBS BAKMES. 

J ONG yean ago a knight who rode forth to battle was 
J supposed to be the bravest of the brave. Perhaps 
he was. We read of valorous deeds in every old bit of 
verse, and the history of the age of ehivalry ii full of 
him. He slew foemen by the score, he was always in 
the thickest of the fray, and there was only one thing he 
could not do—get up if he fell down. Some of the deadly 
blows that struck him rang Off his heavy armor in much 
the same way that the blows of a hammer would ring off 


which. teems the only way to stop this game of Everlast- 
in*. 

But the powers of invention are most wonderful. 
What flo you think of a steel-pointed bullet that pene¬ 
trates two feet six inches of solid oak being stopped by a 
stiff pad of felt and some other composition; not only 
stopped, but all crumbled out of shape T This has been 
done, and a little tailor of Mauheim, Germany, is the 
inventor. 

His name is Down. Like almost all inventors no one 
believed him at first, and every one was too busy to listen 
to his talk. When he wished to put on his bullet proof 
vest, and stand up to be shot at, tliey all laughed, and 
thought that the tailor was crazy. At last he persuaded 
some one to take a shot at him, and lo, and behold, there 



an Iron boiler. Now perhaps all this had something to 
do with his valorous deeds, and. may account for the 
many foemen slain, and it certainly does account for his 
remaining alive so very often. Tliey say that a knight 
In armor was as good as twelve men wiiliout it, and that 
as long as lie could stay on liis horse or keep his feet 
he was safe from the ordinary weapons of thosfc days. 
It is proof enough to say that in a battle in France fifty 
armed knights on a side fought throughout an afternoon, 
and not a single one was killed. Therefore we must 
Infer that they stopped from lack of breath, or perhaps 
the game may have been called “on account of dark¬ 
ness ,r ; who knows! 

With the advent of gunpowder things changed. 
Armor gradually went out of fashion. It was no use. 
Bullets went through it, and came out the other side ; so 
helmet and cuirass, shield, targe, buckler, greaves, and 
chain-shirt were used only for show, or to decorate ar¬ 
morial halls. Nothing could stand before the swift- 
speeding unseen bullet—and perhaps the knights became 
bifcver than ever—many more were killed in battle. 

In naval circles, after the little iron-clad Monitor fought 
the iron-clad Merrimac wooden ships of war practically 
ceased to be built. Every nation turned its attention to 
building impenetrable bulwarks, and then guns were 
built to pierce them, and then thicker armor was made, 
and. then heavier guns, and so on, hammer and tongs, 
tliey are fighting it out to this day. Now tliey are 
building ships fast enough to run away from eaoh oilier, 


was Herr Dowe bowing through the smoke of the rifte 
all unharmed, and as smiling &s an Aunt Sally at a fair. 
Of course people believed him after that, and everybody 
said, “ We thought there was something in. it; but we 
dkl uot know.” Lota of other people wrote letters saying 
that they hod iuvented the same thing years before, and 

scores of imitators started up on every side. Before 
very long the army people—who hate to have other per : 
sons invent things—took up the subject, and Herr Dowe 
was given an official trial before prominent German 
officers. They were most sceptical, and.would not let 
the anxious little tailor don his heavy waistcoat, and 
make a target Of himself. They carefully put it on u 
plaster statue, and biased away. “ Ach!” said the German 
officers, when the smoke cleared—" ach I the tailor does 
not lie.” Then tliey pul the shield-oil a horse, and fired 

dii*ectly at his side. The animal went on -eating, all un¬ 
conscious that rv great many spectators expected him to 
pitch forward and die oh the spot; he was as uumoved 
as a deaf man at a pathetic sermon. It was Mr. Lowe's 
turn after that, and they shot at him, and he smiled, and 
tliey shot again, and lie smiled again. 

The breast-plate that Herr Dowe iuvented is made of 
felt and metal, it Is supposed, but of course be doesn't tell 
any one just how it is made; it weighs about ten pounds, 
and is inflexible. The bullet does not glance, but tears 
itself to pieces in the cloth, and tile blow is softened by the 
gradual impeding of the speed, so that there is little shock 
lo the wearer ; in fact, Herr Dowe says he knows when he 
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F8 hit, and that is all. What the German army will do 
with the shield remains to be seen. Its inventor.is now in 
England, and the other day gave an exhibition in Lon¬ 
don. Several Englishmen wished to try their own pet 
rifles,,and many supposed that a bullet that would go 
through the tough hide of m elephant would certainly 
pierce three inches of anything but solid steel. Elephant 
rifle, express rifle, Martini-Henry, and Lee-Metford (the 
two latter being the army rifles of Great Briliau), each 
one proved ineffectual, and the experiment (so far as 
Herr - Do we goes) was a great success. The Duke of 
Cambridge, who was present, refused to allow any one 
to be shot at, although Admiral Saumerez, one of tlie 
committee, volunteered to stand up like a man and run 
the risk. The little tailor almost shed tears of disap¬ 
pointment because they would not let. him take his 
favorite role. The horse, however, was again brought 


on, and I suspect wondered what it was all about, for he 
never seemed to know whether to go to sleep or to prance 
about; and the bullets did notalurm him. 

What they will do with this new invention is a prob¬ 
lem; if they can make it light enough to wear, it may 
change the style of fighting, and they will have to build 
rifles to pierce it. Then comes the thicker armor again, 
you see. In Berlin in the great army museum there is a 
cuirass (a breast-plate and back-plate) that is perforated 
through and through by thirteen bullets. They took it 
off & poor French cavalryman, who was dead on the 
field where his squadron had charged on a line of in¬ 
trenched infantry. I( he had had on a Dowe shield he 
might have thought it a joke. Perhaps they may get 
tired spending money on war, and armor, and great guns, 
and stop fighting. I say agaiu—who knows? 



Flight Bow 

PULLS INSTEAD OF PUSHES 

THE ARROW 


Mill shoots 166 yards with (hfa mislatar* bow. (ha pull of which (a wily 
(an poaadi. Tha arrowa go Inaldt tba hartal and ara pallad by tba atria* 


U SING what I term a "double- 
•ction” bow and a "front-wheel- 
drive" arrow of entirely new 
design, Orville Littleton and I 
have obtained almost incredible results in 
• series of flight-shot experiments. Here 
sre the figures: 


BEST TYPE YEW FLIGHT BOW 
tO-lb. bow, 28-ln. Port 
Oxford cedar arrow.. 60 yd. 

30-lb. bow, 28-In. Port 
OrfoM cedar arrow..209 yd. — 

65-lb. bow. 28-in. Port 'V 

Oxford cedar arrow..30* yd. 


By 

HOWARD 

HILL 

Famous ortkrr and for¬ 
merly holder of world's 
flight rnord 


springs and a few other parts are added. 

I am convinced that the new equipment 
alao offers something better for target 
shooting as well as flight shooting; how¬ 
ever that remains to he worked out. 

The flow. Use I cm on wood stave I in. 
thick. in. wide, 4 ft. long. (Experi¬ 
enced workers may use yew or 


:tsi 


Draw center line as h Fig. 1. 
Leave 3-in. section in center 
the full width and thickness 
of slave. Draw four Unes on 
back as shown and plane 
slave to shape. Turn stave 
edge up. lay out as in Fie. 2; 
then work to line* with plane, 
spokeshave, and scraper. Cut 
temporary nocks with a rat- 
tail file, brace the bow with a 
strong temporary string, and 
pull it a few inches to see 
where there are any stiff sec¬ 
tions. Work them down to 
the cross section shown in 
Fig. 3 and continue testing 
until the two limbs bend in 
perfect symmetry, inch for 
Inch, beginning on each aide 
of the handle section and con¬ 
tinuing to the end of each 


limb. Bound the belly, but keep tha back 
perfectly flat. Sendpaper well. 

Barrel. Bore a Kdn. hole as la Pig. 1. 
the a 30-in. length of conduit pipe for 

bend. Make bracket of 1/16-ia. thick flat 
steal as In Fig. 4. Solder It to barrel 4 In. 
Iran one end. Make handle ss la Fig. 5, slip 
the eye over short end of barrel, add the 

spring, and sold 

/ y* era washer (Fit. 

\ 6) to end of barrel. 

\ Drill s series oi 

\ 54-ln. boles 

\ through both 

\ skks of the pipe 

® \ as indicated and 

\ cut a short slot 



BOW AND ARROW OF 
NEW DESIGN 
10 -lb. bow, spring type, 
front-drive srrow ...160 yd. 
30-lb. bow, spring type, 
front-drive srrow ...328 yd. 

The term "30-lb. bow" 
means that a pull of 30 lb. is 
required to draw back fully 
whatever length of arrow is 
inteoded to be used with it. 
Note therefore that the new 
30-lb. bow and arrow gave a 
peater flight than a 65-lb. 
bow of the finest type hereto¬ 
fore developed for flight 
shooting. 

Conventional arrows are 
difficult to make successfully, 
but those used with the new 
bow, which are pulled instead 
of du shed, are simplicity 
itself—a piece of squared 
umbrella rib, a nail, and a 
sliver of bamboo. The new 
double-action bow is made 
like other bows, but three 


•*<■ cr 


aoAotir 
.VCONDUIT ft* 

k J 


\tt / with a thin. 

/ bladed chisel; 

'4 / then Insert a 

\ / hack saw blade 

Y / and saw the en- 
^ _ Y / lire slot aa in 

BSl.'ST** r J-*L 

....... . so string will not 

be cut. Slip pipe through hole in bow, glue 
pipe inside the hole, and fasten bracket. 

Spring. Make two dips from brut or 
heavy tin (Fig. 8) to fit limbs of bow about 
I in. from tip* a* in Fig. 7. Put loop of boost- 
er wire through hole In dip and Insert pin or 
nail. Be sure both clips ire the amt distance 
fr .°« f* - !, 01 Fasten a 1-in. section 

of.M-h.. diameter coil spring in each hole in 
washer Run ends of booster wires through 
the hooks of springs. Pull wire taut and make 
faat so that when the bow b drawn, the 
spring will be at retched as in F\g. 9. 

The sue of springs given are for a bow of 
from 30 to 40-lb. pull, but the springs should 
be selected to suit the pull. 

Strings Form clips (Fig. 8) for bow tips 
from tin or brass, solder the Joints, and place 
oa bow *° the overlapped portion b toward 
the beck. Glue on. Thewirt loops may then 

be put on and the bow braced. (Tbe bow 
may berivea a coat of white shellac, rubbed 
down srith steel wool, and finished with spar 
varnbh before tha _ . „.. 

dipt and booster wire |S 
are made fast.) The 9 I/2T* 
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will vary according to J 
the pull. Jf 

Arrow. Take a 4- 
in. piece of hollow 
umbrella rib and drill 
a small hole in the 
closed side K in. from 
one end as In Fig. 10. - 
Bend and sharpen an 
aghtpenny finishing 
nail, insert through 
hole, and solder. Make 
shaft of bamboo or 
very tough wood and 
Insert in umbrella rib 
op to bob. Glue it In ? 
and slightly crimp the 
mda efthe rib. Tap¬ 
er the shaft gradually 
to the end. 

Shooting. Drop ar¬ 
row through the pipe 
so that the nock or 
hook will straddle the 
string. The nock 
should fit snugly on 
tha string. 
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Fir* Dollar Boot Knll* 
and Push Dagger 

By Clyde Barrow 

Boot Knife 

Most boot knlvss cost between $35 
and $100. An excellent S Inch boot 
knife (4 Iftch blade) can be made for 
about five dollars. The basis for the 
knife Is the Sykes-Falrbaln Com¬ 
mando Knife. A genuine $/F knife 
from England may be used, but they 
coat about $15. A well made copy of 
the knife, manufactured In Germany Is 
available from American Colonial 
Armament: P.O. Box F, Chicago 
Ridge, Illinois 60415. The price Is 
$4.95 plus shipping. 

Drawing A shows the orginal 
configuration and B the finished boot 
knife. A simple way to shorten the 
blade Is to grfnd and reshape the 
blade. Although this method works, 
the resulting knife Is rather shoddy 
looking and hard to resharpen. 

A more desirable method Is to 
remove the handle and shorten the 
blade from the rear, leaving the 
sharpened edges and point Intact. The 
handle was originally secured to the 
blade by peenlng (mushrooming) the 
end of the tang. To remove the handle 
It is necessary to grind off the top 1/6 


Inch of the handle to remove this 
p ee r ied over material. 

The blade Is now secured In a vise 
after wrapping It in several layers of 
masking tape to protect the edge and 
your fingers. Tap gently against the 
finger guard with a hammer and the 
handto should slide off the tang. 


T 



KNIVES Lut 



Knife, Gerber MK D Survive! Kajbj | 


Using a bench or hand grinder, 
remove the material Indicated with 
diagonal lines in drawing D. Continue 
to grind until the handle can be 
hammered beck onto the tang. The 
excess tang protruding from tha 
handle is now hacksawed or ground 
oft. The handle is secured In Its new 
position by repeening the end of the 
tang with s center punch. It may also 
be epoxyed In place. Grind end of 
handle smooth and reblacken with 
firearm touch up bluing or black paint. 

The handle la aolid steel and rather 
heavy. It la also Slippery when wet or 
bloody. The handle may be lightened 
by grinding the front and back flat 
before reinstalling on the blade. A 
more secure grip Is. obtained by 
wrapping the handle in wet linen 
twine. When the twine dries It will 
shrink tight to the handls. This 
wrapping should be seeled with 
linseed oil to prevent H from beoomlng 
frayed and unraveled. About 12 feet of 
twine are used. The linen is very 
strong and can be removed from the 
knife and used as fishing or snare line 
in an emergency. It would also make 
an excellent garrot If the need should, 
arise. 

The knife may be carried in a sheath 


eewn to the inside of your bool or the 
scabbard supplied with Ihe knife can 
be shortened to fit the new blade 
length. 

Puah Dagger 

The puah dagger, Ilka tha derringer, 
was a popular backup or hideout 
weapon for the American traveler In 
the 1800a. Rlverboat gamblers would 
often produce a puah dagger to settle 
a gambling argument,, and many 
gentlamen Carried a dagger as a 
discrete meant of protection for 
encounters with the local riff-raff. 

Many of these early push daggers 
were works of art. One ol the m«ye 
popular designs was produced by Will 
and Finck of San Francisco. Their 
puah daggers featured engraved 
blades and handles of german silver 
and walrus tusk. The knife was 
supplied In a german silver sheath 


m eta 


PUSH DAGGER 
FULL SIZE PATTER I 
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with a fancy clip for attaching to the 
tpelt. In recant years,-the push dagger 
has become a popular concealed 
weapon. Two basic designs are 
currently available, the traditional 
push dagger with palm shaped curved 
handle, and a relatively new design, 
the belt knife. All traditional type push 
daggers now being produced come 
from custom knife makers. These 
beautiful knives can cost anywhere 
from 50 to several hundred dollars. 

The belt knife design is available 
from several manufacturers. The price 
range In $10 to 30 dollars. Quality Is 
governed by price. The cheaper plated 
steel knives are supplied with vinyl 
belts, while the high priced units are 
stainless steel with belts ol high 
quality saddle leather. 

An excellent push dagger of the 
traditional design can be made from 
the five dollar Commando knife used 
In the boot knife project. The original 

A HOME-MADE MORTAR 

By Robert Maybeth 

A slnple rrortar can be made from a 
shotgun of any gauge. It can deliver 
almost any type of bomb, Including In¬ 
cendiaries, pipe bombs, nolotov cock¬ 
tails even the COp bomb detailed In 
Issue 0\, 

First, a regular shotgun shell Is 
converted for use In the mortar. The 
shell Is opened and the pellets are 
removed; the wadding is pulled out 
and replaced by a wad of cotton. 

Next, obtain a piece of round wood 
stick or dowel. When the stick is 
loaded in the gun, ft should be long 
enough to protrude from the gun's 
ryjzzle about six Inches. 

Attaching the ordnance to be launched 
Is dene In various ways. The bomb 
can be taped to the stick with good, 
strong tape. Or the mount can be 
partly built into the bomb Itself. If 
It's something like the potato masher 
grenade shown on page 37 of the POOR 
MAN'S JAMES BOND. It can be screwed 
right onto the stick. Or, design your 
own, 

The weapon can be fired From the 
shoulder, like a conventional grenade 
launcheri but bracing the unit against 
the ground like a conventional raor- 
tar Is better as the recoil Is severe. 

A pair of legs are attached to the 
shotgun as shown, and the gun is set 
at a 45 degree angle. It Is aimed by 
adjusting the angle of the shotgun. 
Before firing, a sandbag Is placed 
under the shotgun's butt to prevent 
stock damage from repeated firings. 

To use, the shell Is chambered and 
the stick, with armament attached. Is 
pushed Into the barrel to contact the 
shell. Then the bomb's fuse is lit 
and the thing Is fired. A great home 
defense weapon if there ever was one. 

* • * * * 


handle is removed in the same manner 
as before. II will not be used on the 
completed push dagger, but should be 
saved, as it makes an excellent file 
handle. Excess material is removed 
from the blade with a grinder. Use the 
full size pattern, Drawing E, as a guide 
and be sure to keep the blade cool by 
periodically dipping it in a can of 
water. This will preserve the lemper of 
the blade. 

The handle can be made from any 
traditional knife handle material or it 
can be machined from aluminum or 
brass bar stock. When completed, a 
hole Is drilled In the center of the 
handle and the blade is epoxyed In 
place. Use a quality brand of epoxy 
and allow 24 hours curing time before 
using the knife. A good way to 
determine the optimum handle shape 
Is to first carve it from soft pine or 
balsa wood. When the right shape is 
found, It is copied In the final 
material. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 

If the combined weight of the 
dowel and projectile ere much greeter 
than the weight of the original shot 
charge, excessive chamber pressure 
is created, which mag damage the 
shotgun. The clandestine military 
services use a similar improvised 
system, but they recommend removing 
k of the powder charge. I suggest 
starting with the reduced load, and 
carefully work up to the full power 
charge that Bob describes. Clyde 
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Eye Popper 


By Fritz the Cat 

Set guns are a dandy way to protect 
yourself and your property. Correctly 
rigged, they car kill or main an in¬ 
truder, and, If you are around, an¬ 
nounce the Intruder's tresspasses. If 
push ever comes to shove In our uncer¬ 
tain future, set guns will provide 
cheap, (they can be improvised) reli¬ 
able, and effective insurance for a 
broad variety of security problems. 

For the present, they must be used 
with the greatest discretion. The 
authorities and their minions frown 
upon the use of firearms In general 
and set guns In particular. Juries 
have been known to award huge sums 
to burglars who were maimed in the 
process of breaking Into or looting 
the home of a set gun user. The gun 
Is being.Increasingly portrayad as a 
vIMan in our soelaty by those who 
wish to ban them, end the use of sat 
guns has decraaalng sympathy with 
juries. 

There is an alternative solution 
available to us: a non-lethal, yat 
devastating w«apon-the EYE POPPER. 

It Is simp la to maka and usa; It 
com I tea of a flashbulb(s), battery, 
and a victim activated circuit. It 
makes use of the following fact: aver 
a single, small flash bulb, can causa 
permanent and serious damage, when 
fired from close range at a dark 
adapted eye (Iris dilated). 

Several flashbulbs fired simultan¬ 
eously at close range would Instantly 
and permanently blind an Intruder, 
putting an and to his activities of 
the moment and rendering him Incape- 


BOLAS 


By Darvls McCoy 

For centuries, the Indians of South 
America have used a weapon called the 
bole, or bolsedero, for hunting and 
warfare. It was used widely In tribal 
disputes, and was very effective a- 
galnst the Spanish cavalry. Today the 
gauchos who Inhabit the pampas usa 
them to snare the feet of livestock 



ble of organized act Ivlties-hostIle 
action or easy escape. 

The main fly In tha ointment with 
tha sat gun Is tha gunshot wound 
which Is proof In Itself that a firt- 
arm was used; with tha EYE POPPER, 
the Jury has only tha burglar's word 
that something you rigged up blinded 
him and the chancas are he never got 
a look at the device before It was 
activated ( and promptly lost his 
chance forever). Why, the poor slob 
slrply fired the electronic flash on 
your camera as he was stealing It- 
what could you do? The diagram Illus¬ 
trates one simple method of using an 
EYE POPPER. It Is by no means the 
only way; you are United only by your 
Imagination. A-cigar boa (or Jewelry 
box: It makes an irresistable bait 
that takas burglars out early In the 
game) is rigged with a double wire 
pull, a 9 volt battery, and four 


on the run, but thtlr value as a wea¬ 
pon has not diminished. The bola of 
old was made by wrapping a stone in 
a leather pouch, tying a leather 
thong about three feet long to the 
pouch, then tying three of these to¬ 
gether. The stones were of unequal 
weights so when they were thrown, 
they circled at different speeds, 
spreading out Co form a six foot line 
that wrapped around anything In its 
path. Tha centrifugal force caused 
the stones to whiplash Into whatever 


flash bulbs, all in series. Opening 
the box does the trick I Use as many 
flash bulbs as you wish, or have room 
for, or your battery will fire—the 
more the better. Always usa aluminum 
foil to reflect and concentrate the 
maximum amount of light out of the 
box and Into the burglar's face. But 
make sure your wires are insulated so 
they do not short out on the foil. I 
used the double pull switch because 
it is simple, others are possible. 

Try to keep wires short enough that 
the circuit can fire before It is re¬ 
cognized as a "trap" or camouflage It. 
The CLOTHESPIN SWITCH, page H of PMA 
Vol. W1 is a good one to use In boxes 
for any purpose. 

Flash bulbs offer many possibilities. 
They are still easy to come by and 
will probaoly be amoung the last I terns 
to ba serialized, registered, and 
eventually banned. 


the line had caught with unbelive¬ 
able force. 

A modern version of the bola can 
be made with three fishing sinkers 
(a 12 oz., an 9 oz., and a 10 oz.), 
and some leather thongs. First, drill 
a hole in each sinker just wide 
enough to allow passage of the cord. 
Then round off the edges of the hole 
with a Sharp knife so there won't 
be any sharpness to cut the cord. Now 
feed the cord through the hole and 
tie a knot on each side of the sin- 
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ker so ic can't slide either way. 

Hake sure the knots are tight. Voj 
don't want the sinker coning ofF and 
Flying around as you swing the bola. 
(It might be even more hazardous to 
your health than smoking!) Tie the 
other end of the cord to the ends 
of the other two cords, about 3 feet 
from the sinker. Follow the sane pro¬ 
cedure with the other two sinkers. 

To throw the bola, start out hold¬ 
ing the smallest weight In the last 
three fingers, with the Index finger 
hooked through the fork of the other 
two cords. Swing these clockwise a- 
round your head, then let go of the 
fork, while keeping the smallest 
weight tightly In your hand. The bola 
will now be circling at Its full six 
foot length, and can be thrown. Find 
a secluded spot and practice on a 
tree trunk until you are confident In 
your new skill. 

The bola Is not a close quarters 

Legal But Lethal 

By Boyd Hill 

In their rush to regulete firearms 
use, Our legislators have apparently 
forgotten to control the ownership or 
carrying of one particular silent, 
deadly and easily concealed weapon. . 
This is the common rubber, spring, or 
C0 2 powered speerflsMng gun beloved 
by snorkle end scuba divers 

Although designed for underwater 
work, a speargun will throw Its heavy, 
pivot barbed, metal "arrow" through the 
air for at least JO yards with consi¬ 
derable accuracy and anough force to 
penetrate 6 inches or more Into a coco 
palm trea. At 15 yards It will proba¬ 
bly put the spear completely through 
a man. 


UNCONCEALED CONCEALED 
WEAPON 
By Clyde Barrow 

In NYC, California, and several 
other areas of the US It Is illegal to 
carry any weapon, concealed or not. I 
assume this is to protect the poor 
misguided criminal from savage 
citizens who have the gall to defend 
themselves when mugged on their 
doorstep. 

One legal weapon available to those 
who choose to obey these laws Is an 
improvised fighting stick made from a 
rolled up magazine. This weapon is 
devastating when the end is jabbed 
full force into the “victim’s" throat, 
stomach, kidneys or groin. When held 
two handed, It will also serve to block 
or deflect a punch,* kick, or knife 
ihrust. 

The stick is 1 inch diameter, 11 


weapon, but Is effect Ive on any vic¬ 
tim within throwing distance. It 
really cones Into Its cwn when coup¬ 
led with the element of surprise, or 
when used against horsemen or bikers. 
It is not easily mastered, but It's 
deadly In experienced hands. 

War-making Is not the only capacity 
In which the bola Is useful. As the 
Indians have shorn for many years, 
medium-sized game can be brought down 
consistently by an experienced throw¬ 
er. The common method of hunting Is 
to cast .the bola at the legs of the 
prey, snaring them together, making 
It possible for the hunter to cut the 
throat of the animal while It lies 
helpless on the ground. 

Long after ammunition has dis¬ 
appeared From the face of the earth, 
primitive hunters of the future will 
be putting meat on the table with 
their leather-thonged death. 0 0m 


Normally these are powered by a 
length of surgical tubing. If this 
tubing is doubled, the power should be 
Increased by about 1/2. Host of these 
guns run between 2 feat and JO Inches 
long. Generally they are light, In the 
neighborhood of I 1/2 pounds. The two 
pistol grips are compact. Such a gun 
can be hidden up a raincoat sleeve, or 
inside an ordlnery Jacket. Almost all 
of them have e safety catch, which 
means they can be carried cocked and 
ready without too much danger of acci¬ 
dental discharge. 

Such a gun, with several shortened 
spear "errew*," can be carried around 
wrapped In a brown paper cover, tied 
with a string. And, unless Its employ¬ 
ment has been demonstrated previously 
In action, it should pass at a si*?le 
tool for recreational sport. * • • • • 


Inches long and costs about one 
dollar, depending upon the quality of 
your reading material. Roll the 
magazine up as tight as you can, 
paper edges first so the stapled edge 
is exposed. Secure the ends with 
rubber bands. The slick Is carried in 
the hand or back pocket. If your local 
laws are so twisted that the mere 
presence of the rubber bands could 
place the stick In the dangerous 
weapons category, just roll up the 
magazine and hang on to it. 

It would be hilarious to watch the 
action at the local precinct after some 
overzealous police officer had arrested 
a citizen lor carrying a deadly 
magazine. 

Note: If you don’t read, a discarded 
newspaper can be rolled and secured 
in a similar manner. 


NINJA TOOLS 

BY DARVIS MC COY 

In feudal Japan there existed 
an organization of assassins known 
as Ninja. They were adept in the 
use of all weapons of thalr day. The 
one we are Interested in here is the 
weighted chain, or manrlkigusarl. 
Different versions of this weapon 
existed, such as tha long rope, with 
a ring on one end and a knife on the 
other, or the chain with a weight on 
each end. The most appropriate for 
modern street defense Is the latter. 

The weighted chain Is a versatile 
fighting tool. It can be snapped at 
the face or groin (like a wet towel) 
swung like a flail, used a r a gar- 
rote, or thrown like a bola. When 
swung like a flail, it is very dif¬ 
ficult to block because it contin¬ 
ues to whiplash around the block, 
striking the target behind anyhow. 



To make a manrlkigusarl, you 
need a chain (tha dog leash type 
works well), two bolts with nuts, 
and two fishing sinkers (l used 3 oz. 
sinkers). Tha chain should be from 
2 to 3 feet long. The bolts have to 
be small enough to fit through the 
holes In the sinkers and the links 
In the chain, but the head and nut 
should be too big to slip through. 

Or Ml a hole through the centerof 
each sinker, Just wide enough for 
the bolt. Put the bolt through the 
end link of the chain, then through 
the sinker, then screw the nut up 
tight to the sinker. Cut off any 
excess length of bolt and mess up 
the threads to prevent the nut from 
working off. 

As with any weapon, It Is nec¬ 
essary to practice In order to be¬ 
come proficient. This is especially 
true with the manrlkigusarl-, because 
of the tendency for the chain to 
keep swinging after you are ready 
for It to stop. Once you do master 
It, you have a highly’concealable, 
extremely potent weapon in your 
arsenal. ^ 
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Exploding Mortar 
Bombs 


By James L. Robertson 
Hortars arc not really very Im¬ 
pressive or effective unless they 
fire an explosive projectile. Here 
Is one that Is easy to make end 
rea1ly works. 



First cut a number of discs from 
cardboard that are the same site as 
the Inside diameter of your mortar. 
Next obtain some empty (fired) 16 
g«. and empty 12 ga. shotgun shells 
Punch the primer out of the 16 ga. 
shell, Insert a length of fire¬ 
cracker fuse and fill the remainder 
of the primer hole with tissue 
paper. Seal the fuse In with glue. 

Be sure the fuse comes back Into 
the empty shotgun shell 1/2" or so. 
Fill the 16 ga. shell with black 
powder, or better yet, flesh pow¬ 
der. Slide the empty 12 ga. shell 
over the 16 ga. shell containing 
the powder. The two shells will fit 
tightly together. Be careful not to 
damage the fuse while you are put¬ 
ting the shells together. You should 
now have two shotgun shells fitted 
together, filled with powder and 
with a fuse about I" long project¬ 
ing from the 16 ga. end. 

Next, punch a small hole in the 
middle of several of the cardboard 
discs. Slip them over the fuse 
carefully and glue to the 16 ga. 
shell. Glue a couple of discs to 
the other end, so that the pro¬ 
jectile looks like a dumbel I. Then 
spilt the fuse almost to vdiere It 
enters the disc. Spread the split 
ends apart carefully so as not to 
dump out any more powder than nec¬ 
essary. Glue the fuse to the card¬ 
board and drop a pinch of black 
powder on the glue before It dries. 

The fire from the propelling ex¬ 
plosion will Ignite the fuse. You 
can adjust the length of time be¬ 
fore the projectile explodes by 


adjusting the length of the fuse 
and the number of cardboard discs. 
Remember there can be no wadding 
between the powder in the mortar 
and the fuse. The cardboard discs 
serve as wadding, so they should be 
a reasonably good fit. I have made 
quite a few of these and I have 
never had one that failed to Ignite. 


EXPLOSIVE 

CHARGE 

BY 

FRED BILELLO 

J_. Using scotch tape, make a tube 
out of a paper grocery bag about 2" 
long by I" wide. Cut a 1" circle of 
paper and tape It to one end. 

2. Pick and scrape the explosive 
off of about a thousand stick mat¬ 
ches.- Add a little water to them and 
crush them up in a glass ashtray. 

3. Pack the tube fulI for about 

T/v'. 

6. Take a 1/6" wood dowel and In¬ 
sert It Into the center of the tube. 
Then pack the rest of the erosive 


around it. When It starts, to harden 
carefully remove the dowel so that 
you have a hole 1/6" wide by 1 - 1 / 6 " 
long In the center of the charge. 

The purpose of the hole Is to allow, 
the Interior to dry,and It is also 
there to Insert your detonator. 

5_. After a few days, peel off the 
scotch tape and gently remove as 
much of the paper bag as you can. 
Some of It will probably stick to 
the charge. Set. it in a warm, dry 
area and let It dry completely. 

This explosive charge will cost 
about a dollar and its size and 
shape can be modified to suit your 
particular job. It should be great 
for making bombs and as a propel¬ 
lant for light artillery and rock¬ 
ets. When utilizing It for a bomb, 
a booster charge such as gunpowder 
should be placed in the hole. The 
device Is another step In standard¬ 
izing your ordinance for mass pro- 

auction, /-sr- r\ * 
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pacx cne ran or cnc c^ios.ve _ EXPLOSIVE CHARGE 

HOW TO USE WIRE-DRAWING PLATES 


F EW mechanics, amateur or otherwise. 

know much about wire-drawing plates, 
yet these tools are most useful, and once 
tried, are hard lo get along without. They 
arc particularly useful lo model makers and 
in the long run save considerable time and 
money. 

The plates are made in several styles 
With them wires of copper and similar soft 
metals, and even mild steel, can be made 
round, square, knife-edged, or half-round. 
With two plates in the round variety, it is 
easy to reduce >i-in. wire to 1/64 in. with 
almost no loss of material and an increase 
of length of almost 6.400 percent. The 
plates are obtainable at jewelers' supply 
houses end cost only about SI.SO each. 
The operation is this: Clamp a plate up- 



Tha win ia reduced in tit* bj drawing It through aacceaaively 
■mailer holes in the plata, which ia damped upright in a vim 


right in a vise, name-face to the front. 
Sharpen one end of the wire to be drawn, 
making a long point. Insert the point in a 
hole small enough to bind, grasp it with 
pliers, and pull it through, using a smooth, 
steady force. Repeat with the neat smaller 
hole, and so on. After being reduced in sev¬ 
eral holes, the wire will need to be annealed 
by heating it to redness.. 

The drawing, it will be noticed, not only 
reduces the diameter, but straightens the 
wire so that there are no local kinks what¬ 
ever. This in itself is an advantage in most 
kinds of work. Besides, the exact degree of 
hardness and stiffness can be obtained to 
suit the requirements of the work in hand. 
The principal advantage, however, is that 
the owner of such plates needs to stock but 

one pr two sizes of the 
metals he commonly uses 
as he can quickly make 
any smaller size neces¬ 
sary. 

The usefulness of the 
plates does not end with 
shaping, sizing, hardai- 
ing, and straightening 
wire. They can be used 
for making tubing. Sim¬ 
ply cut a strip of sheet 
metal of a width approxi¬ 
mately 3 1/7 times the 
outside diameter of the 
tube required, snip a 
taper at one end. bend 
lengthwise into a shallow 
:h laccciBiveiy trough, and draw like 

right in « v»m wire to dose the joint. 
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Sio SILENCER 


By Clyde Barrow 

$10 mailorder silencers are now 
available, for your motorcycle, of 
course. These units may also be used 
to quiet portable power plants, lawn 
mowers, pumps, chainsaws and any o- 
ther noisy item with a barrel of 3/4* 

OD or more. 

The silencer is formed from 
welded steel tubing with a flat black 
painted finish. The body is long 
and 2" OD. Total silencer length when 
assembled is 8". 

The Interior contains a 1" ID 
perforated steel core and a roll of 
fiberglass-packing. A spring loaded 
baffle maintains core alignment and 
a sturdy snap ring holds the steel 
endcap In place. 

The rear mounting area is slotted 
for easy Installation with the hose 
clamp provided. For a more permanent 
installation, the unit may be welded 
In place. 

The JAR silencer may be disassem¬ 
bled for cleaning or packing re¬ 
placement. Disassembly requires a 
pair of snap ring pliers, available 
from any hardware or auto parts- 
store. 

The $2 replacement kit contains a 
new baffle spring, perforated core 
and a piece of yellow fiberglass 
packing material. 

Be sure to specify barrel ODVien 
ordering. 

J A R hot developed o i!l«ncirg dovico to bo uud on 
•xpantion chambtoi. A comidetabto reduction In #»• 
noita Uval it now pottibU with no lot» In powar. Tha 
principle of operation it much the tome oi o gun tilencer. 

After much ute the tilencer con be eotily token aport 
for clionlng. After extended uioge a replacement bit 
it available which includes new deadening moterlal and 
a new perforated core which will bring your tilencer 
back to new operation. 

MOM1 XC (Block)-oo<h $ * M 

ORDER IY 

SIZES OF DECIMAL SIZE 

SILDICERS AND SPARK ARRESTERS 


BOY MECHANIC VOL.3 
A Crowbow Mig Ailne Qua 

A n«w type of bow pu that « boy into the end of the barrel. The notch 
can make, and which will give him i„ which the bow.tring catches, should 
plenty of good sport, is one of the re- be cut just under the rear end of the 
peating or magazine variety. To make magazine. The trigger is an t-shaped, 
the gun. cat a soft puts board. 40 in. pivoted piece, and pushes the cord oft 
loaf and 6 In. wide. With a saw and the notch when ready to fire. As soon 
knife, cut the gun form aa shown. Cut as the first arrow leaves the gun the 
a groove along the top of the barrel, one just above it drops down into the 
where the arrow will lie ready to be groove when the bowstring is again 
•hot out when the hickory bow ia re- pulled back into place behindthe notch, 
leased. The magazine holding the five Pressure on the trigger shoots this ar- 
arrows is made of thin boards, 14 in. row, another takes its place, and the 
long, and ia held in place by four email cord is pulled back once more. The 
strips. The magazine is 9 in. deep, arrows should be of light pine, 23 in. 
thus permitting the five arrows to lie long and % in. square, the rear end 
evenly in it without crowding. The notched and the front pointed. To 
bow is of seasoned hickory and is set make the arrow shoot m a straight 

course, and to give it proper weight, the 
head end should be bored with a X r in. 
bit, 9 in. deep, and melted lead run into 
the hole.— 



"• 1?a^S«l!^SSlS5. 


•mi 


J a r 

7736 Scout Avt. 
flail Garden*, 
CAL - 90201 


SILENCER REPLACEMENT KIT 

XC1 to fit XC silenrar* from .709 through .937 ... $2.00 
XC2 to fit XC Sifencori from 1.000 through 2.000 2 00 
XC3 i« fit oil XXC Siltncorv __. j qo 


hose clamp 


HACTTON 

040MAI 

MM 

3/4' 

JO* 

14 

JSO 

10 


J4* 

20 

ia/ 1 *' 

.413 

7/4' 

M2 7 

31 

475 

n 


.904 

23 

15/14' 

*37 

24 

1“ 

1 000 

25 

1-1/1*' 

1.042 

27 


1.102 

24 

1-1/4' 

I.I2S 


14/14' 

1.107 

30 

1-1/4' 

1.250 


1.249 

33 

1-5/14' 

1.312 


1-3/4' 

1.175 

15 


1.417 

34 

1-7/14' 

1 4 37 


1-1/3' 

MOO 

M 


1.374 

40 

1-S/l* 

1.4JS 



1.454 

42 

1-1/4" 

1750 


2* 

2-000 

Op*r Lrd 

50 


My Hcd+y 

100. 031M 

Sodtt ord 


250 


JAR SILENCER 

CAN BE EASILY TAKEN 
APART FOR CLEANING 
AS SHOWN 


fiberglass 
packing 


WA, *0. two CT7Q, fesvfci *0/125 *0 

tornoto loony on I. forty Wl 350 
Tomoho 175MX. T»»ofco IGCMX Svotfk) TM350 
hodoko 100. (Wo cioc, 101. no. 5*0. a*o. a*g. cioo. ct*o 


> 00 Super Voi. Y 


3S0. 3*0 4T1-MX Dll 

l 3*0, CB. a. UIOO. C*. O 131 I be U17, 

350. J40. 4 00. SOI ' * ' “ l7,< 


350. 340. 
C2350, 340. 400 


350. 


T'Kmpt, UA. Hondo 3. Cl 73. 77. C* Cl. St 330 All Ch Cl a<c 
H«k r 750. 340, 400, 450. -- 30, ' 1 ** Cl 450 


7? HoHw/ to jo 

250. 340. 1070 
KawoMfc 100 TroJ lot 
To to woldod on cipo 


1*71. n » DTI -1 



endcap 



a. ai7s *© *4, 


perforated 

■tael core 


' Ind tl aHen 

H provldod — 

M ip rings to woldiog nociuory 

OvoroH longth 8 indtoft 

Dia motor of main body 2 iachei 



Snapring 
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BOOBY TRAP BY THE KENTUCKY RIFLEMAN 


A very effective and versatile 
exploding booby trap can be made 
from parts available at-any hard¬ 
ware store. 

This device can be used at a 
fragmentation wine, flare launcher, 
tear gas projector, or as a dir¬ 
ectional mine or set gun. 


Cut the breechblock down until 
It will Just fit Intd the coupling 
and make It Just long enough to 
make the barrel (long pipe nipple) 
fit snugly when loaded with the 
shotgun shell. Take the breechblock 
out and drill a 1/8" hole through 
the exact center. Cut the nail to 


All that's left Is to load the 
shotgun shell Into the barrel and 
screw the barrel into the other end 
of the coupllng. 

CAUT1QH 11 

This device fires as soon as the 
pin Is pulled! For safety, don't 
load the shotgun shell until you 
have tha trap set up. 




Basic Unit 



You will need these Items: 

- J/V pipe nipple 2" long. 

- J/V pipe cap. 

- naM approx. 1/8" thick. 

- J/V pipe coupling. 

- J/V' pipe nipple V long (or 
longar) . 

- cofter pin. 

- spring, any size as long as 
It's strong enough. 

- round steel piece approx. 1" x I". 

- round steel piece approx. 

J/V' x 1/2". 

1 - 12 ga. shotgun,flare,or tear 
gas shell. 

The cut-e-vay drawing.shows how 
the device Is put together. Start 
by screwing the coupling to the 
end of the 2" pipe nipple as tight¬ 
ly as possible. 


1/6" longer than the breechblock 
and file the end round end smooth 
so that It will hit the exact cen¬ 
ter of the shotgun shell primer, 
otherwise the shall won't go off. 

Or 111 a 1/8" hole in the side 
of tha 2" nipple about 1 / 2 " behind 
where tha nipple and coupling Join. 

Hake the spring long enough to 
push the hammer against the breech¬ 
block. 

To assemble: 

Start with the couplIng-short 
nipple assembly, and Install the 
breechblock. Next, push tha cotter 
pin Into the hole In the short nip¬ 
ple, then slide the hammer down the 
nipple to rest against the cotter 
pin. Now set the spring against the 
hammer, and compress It with the 
cap and screw the cap down tight. 


You can set this one off your¬ 
self by a pull wire, or rig trip 
wfres or use your own Ideas. 

A good way to mount this device 
Is to weld or braze a large wood 
screw to the cap and screw It to a 
tree,fence post,or corner of a 
building (see drawing). A muffler 
clamp can be used to mount to metal 
posts and fences. 

To make a fragmentatIon bomb, 
saw.fI la,or grind grooves In the 
barrel and put a second pipe cap on 
the end (see drawing). 

The range and spread of the shot 
can be varied by making the barrel 
longer. 

If you hand load shotgun shells, 
you can make the whole thing much 
more powerful by overloading the 
shel1 wlth powder. 
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CHLORINE 

Chlorine gas ia generated when chlorine 
bleach is mixed wich sodium bisulfate (Sani- 
Flush). Pour a can of Sani-Flush in a baking 
pan, and level off the top of the pile. Punch 
a hole near the bottom of the plastic bleach 
jug and place the jug in the center of the 
pan. A steady cloud of gas will be generated, 
the actual duration depending upon the rate of 
bleach flow. If it is necessary to direct the 
gas to a specific area, the generator can be 
covered with an airtight top fitted with a 
hose. 



Sanl-Flush. 




Bleach Bottle 



PLASTIC BOMBS 

Hand grenades and antiperaonei mines can 
be easily and cheaply constructed from poly- 
..tereating resin, auto body putty, ABS and 
PVC pipe, plexiglass, vacumn formed styrene 
sheet etc. These plastic devices won't produce 
shrapnel fragments or concussions equal to the 
power of conventional bomba, but they do have 
two unique and noteworthy features; they are 
bOC 5u n °c mct:alltc x-ray transparent. 

The first feature allows these devices to 
be carried through airports, government build¬ 
ings and other controled areas where a nag- 
nometer check might be encountered. 



Pipe Bomb- made from prethreaded plastic tube 


The inability to detect plastic fragments 
with x-rays will require that each fragment 
be probed for and will complicate surgical 
treatment. 


Mortar Bonb-cast halves 



Plastic shrapnel filler can be coated with 
poison before it is added to the bomb to in¬ 
crease the kill rate of the explosion. 


CONCEALABLE 
ZIP GUN 

By Jim Black 

This little gun is mede so that 
you can hide It In your boot or by 
taping It to your forearm under a 
long-sleeved shirt. It will fire 
.22 shorts, longs, and blrdshot. It 
is easy and inexpensive to make. 


BARREL 

i"ID Steel 
Pipe-^" long 


File end 
to form 
firing 
pin 


.22 SHELL 

CONNECTOR TO 
JOIN PIPES 

RECEIVER 

i" ID Steel 
Plpe-6" long 



TAPE OR WIRE 


RUBBER BAND 

cut from 
old-1nner tube 


FIRING PIN & EJECTOR 



3/1&" Stovebolt 
end as shown in 


- 7i" long-file 
detail 


All you need is two pieces of 
pipe, a coupling, a rubber band, 
some wire, and a thin metal rod. 
Assemble everything as In the dia¬ 
gram. The firing pin should be filed 
on one end. It should look 11 ke a 
straight-slot screwdriver. The fir¬ 
ing pin Is used to both fire the 
,22 and to poke out the fired shell.«|J 
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TAKEDOWN 

ROCKET 

LAUNCHER 

by Clyde Barrow 

Materials : 

three - 3* aluminum Irrigation 
tubes, 18" long, 
two - snail gate hinges, 
two - luggage latches, 
pop rivets and gun. 
suitcase approx. 18 H xlO"x6", 
Inside dimensions. 




latch 


hinge 



Figure A 



LAAH Firing- Device 


Figure A shows a 48“ long x 3" dia. 
launcher. 


When extended, the tube is suf¬ 
ficiently rigid for firing. When 
folded, It measures a compact 18" x 
10“ x 3". The folded launcher will 
easily fit In a small suitcase 

The rear section, X, carries a 
LAAW rocket type percussion firing 
device (see PMA Yol.l #8). 

If an 18" x 10" x 6" case Is 
used, three complete rockets can 
also be carried with the launcher. 

Note : To flatten the pop rivets 
ThaT extend into the tube, clamp 
a heavy pipe in a vise and peen 
flat as shown. 


Hammer here 



vise ^ 


Join the three tubes with hinges 
and pop rivets at points 1 and 2 as 
shown. Attach latches at points 3 
and 4. 1 



<3 




$ 


MAKING 

PROPORTIONAL 

DIVIDERS 

Popular Mechanics 1937 

¥F ONE’S drafting kit does not include 
1 proportional dividers, an efficient sub¬ 
stitute for this rather expensive instru¬ 
ment may be easily made by the method 
illustrated. The dividers will be found 
very useful for enlarging or reducing a 
drawing or sketch. 

The blades may be made of cardboard, 
brass, aluminum, or even thin wood. If 


h* 

M ■ 



All dimensions are arbi¬ 
trary as Is the choice of al¬ 
uminum as the tube material. 
Modify this example to suit 
the materials most available 
to you. 


How (0 lay oat blades for proportional di- 
▼idera, end a quick acting spring wire pivot 

of cardboard, cut the two blades to the 
shape shown in the upper diagram; if of 
stronger material, taper them as sug¬ 
gested in the larger perspective drawing. 
Then mark the blades as accurately as 
possible for the holes. The principle of 
laying these out is made dear by the di¬ 
visions on the five lines drawn immedi¬ 
ate^ bd° w l ^ e P* 11 * 111 * op ^e cardboard 

If, for example, it is desired to enlarge 
a drawing to exactly twice its size, the 
blades should be divided lengthwise into 
three parts and the hole made at one of 
the divisions so that, when the instrument 
is assembled, the distance from the piv¬ 
oted joint to the one end will be exactly 
twice the distance from the joint to the 
other end. Similarly, to enlarge three 
times, the blades must be divided into 
four parts and the pivot hole placed at a 

K int one quarter the length of the blades 
>ra one end. Other divisions can be 
worked out in the same way. For small 
work, a good length to make the blades is 
in., as indicated by the inch scale 
placed beneath the lines upon which the 
divisions have been marked. 

The pivot should be quickly removable 
for setting the blades. The wire design 
shown has given satisfaction and is not 
difficult to make. 
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FIRE-BALL » y 

CANNON Brown 

Materials Needed: 

3 Beer Cans Can Opener 

Black Electric Tape Lighter Fuel 
Slow Burning Fuse Tennis Ball 

GasolIne 

Cut out the tops and bottoms fron 
2 beer cans leaving clean edges.Than 
cut out the top of a third beer can 
and make a fuse hole In the center 
of the can bottom. Fig.I 

Tape the three cans with electric 
tape to form them Into a tube, mak¬ 
ing sure that the walls are smooth. 



Fig.2 

tine the walls of the tube with a 
thin coating of lighter Fuel, Insert 
fuse and tennis ball. While I know 
of a few who have launched dry ten¬ 
nis balls holding the tube Jn their 
hands, I feel that a stand should be 
made. 

Fire-Ball - Soak a tennis ball In 
• container of gasoline for several 
hours or until It fills with gas.The 
ball will fit snugly Into the tube, 
but may have to be gently pushed 
down with i stick. This ball of gas¬ 
oline may reach as far at a city 
block, flatten out upon Impact, and 
spread flaming gasoline. 


M 


easuri 


Reprinted 

Fro. WITH 

Popular 

Mechanics 

1937 

HO YOU realize what can be done in the 
^ way of accurate measuring with an 
ordinary, high-grade steel scale? The hun¬ 
dredth of an inch divisions were not put 
on the scale as an ornament or to impress 
you with tbe quality of the tool. They are 
for use, and with a little patience and 
practice you can split the hundredths and 
make linear measurements correctly with¬ 
in a few thousandths of an inch. 

Hair-splitting precision like this is easy. 
All you need is the Kile, a small magnify¬ 
ing glass, a reasonable supply of patience, 
and above all, confidence in the fact that 
It can be done and that you can do it. 

As an example, look at the two tiny 
slotted-head brass studa in the palm of the 
hand shown in the photograph above. Tte 
original pieces, of which these are copies, 
were located in such a position on the ap¬ 
paratus of which they are a part, that it 
was not possible to get at them even to 
measure the head diameter with an ordi¬ 
nary micrometer. All measurements were 
taken from the originals with the aid of 
nothing but a steel scale and a small 
magnifying glass. 




ndredths 


ALE 




...vs:. 





'iff ' 'cngthwlse and crosswise 

i:,. faces. Cuts were taken with 

great care, using the saw 
/ ' cuts as reference points, and 

/ the same scale and magni¬ 
fying glass were used for 
the measurements. 

On this fob the critical 
dimension happened to be the distance from 
the upper edge of the saw cut to the shoul- 


U*d«r a NfaHrlcc |Um il is relatively 
•sty to maks nMintnitu within .01 inch 


Then a small brass rod was chucked in 
the lathe and two slots sawed in it suffi¬ 
ciently far apart to make the two pieces. 
A diamond pointed tool was then adjusted 
in the lathe tool holder at an angle so 
that the sides of the point cleared both the 


coarse and easily read the hundredths of 
an inch divisions appear under a magnify¬ 
ing glass. It is clear, even from the photo¬ 
graph, that.the dimension in question h a 
trifle over ala and one half divisions and is, 
therefore, approximately .066 in., the re¬ 
quired size. A check-up after the studa 
were finished showed one of them cali¬ 
brated .Q66S in., the other .0672 in. 

The matter of getting proper light is ex¬ 
tremely important. Have the light evenly 
diffused from both sides, and check each 
measurement from two positions if pos¬ 
sible. 
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Special Purpose Shotgun Ammo 

By Clyde Barrow 


Birdshot, buckshot and the rifled 
slug are three standard rounds 
available for the 12 gauge shotgun. 
While these loads are adequate for 
nost applications, certain situations 
call for special ammo. Each of the 
five following loads is designed to 
overcome a shortconing found in the 
standard 12 gauge rounds. 16 or 20 
gauge shells may also be used. The 
procedures are oriented to non re¬ 
loaders who will be buying and rnod-' 
lfying preloadtd anno. The processes 
should be easy to modify for those of 
you who have reloading setups. 

A 

The factory loaded rifled slug is 
adequate to stop most Tedium size 
gaTe and penetrate most thin metal 
barriers. Large bones and steel over 
1/8" thick will cause the soft lead 
slug to rapidly mushroom y*d stop be¬ 
fore It has penetrated the target. A 
round headed steel wood screw in the 
tip of the slug will Increase the de¬ 
gree of penetration by delaying this 
mushrooming action. Drill a hole In 
the exact center of the slug and turn 
the wood scraw in flush with-the 
slug's tip. It is Important to keep 
the screw from projecting past the 
end of the shotshell case. If a shell 
with an axposed point ware loaded in 
a tubular magazine, the gun's recoil 
could cause the point'to detonate the 
primer of the shell in front of it. 
This Is the reason all lever action 
rifle ammo Is of the round nose type. 

B 

This load is used to penetrate a 
steel armor plate, Kevlar body armor 
and bullet proof glass. It would also 
be useful against tempered aluminum 
alloy armor found on current riot 
control vehicles. A standard shotsnel! 
Is cut In half lengthwise with a ra¬ 
zor blade. The cut should extend from 
the front end to the edge of the 
brass base. Carefully peel the two 
case halves back and remove the shot 
or slug and the large cardboard wad. 


The lower wad and powder charge a r e 
left intact. Carefully drill a hole 
In the center of the large wad and 
insert a carbide or hardened steel 
burr or grinder bit Into the hole In 
the wad'. This projectile should not 
weigh more tnan the original slug or 
charge of pellets. Additional weight 
can cause excessive chamber pressure 
and may damage you or the gun. If you 
are a relpader, it's a simple chore 
to weigh the new projectile on a bul¬ 
let scale and chan cnarge the case 
with the appropriate amount of pow¬ 
der. After the wad and tool bit are 
inserted, the case : 's sealed with a 
soldering gun. Just touch the cut to 
reseal it. Seal the sides only as the 
end should be free to unfold when the 
shell is fired. It is sometimes pos¬ 
sible to seal the case with scotch 
tape but this causes feeding problems 
In some shotguns. 

C 

Standard rifled shotgun slugs have 
a usable range of only 100 yds. IF 
a lighter rifle bjllet is substitu¬ 
ted for the slug, the range is In¬ 
creased several times. This is accom¬ 
plished by encasing the bullet In a 
3 piece collar called a sabot (sa-t>6) 
defined as a thrust-transmitting 
carrier that positions a projectile 
In a tube). Tne sabot travels down 
the barrel with the bullet and falls 
aside a few feet after leaving the 
muzzle. This principle was first usm 
with artillery rounds and Is the be 
sis of the new Accelerator rifle 
round. The Accelerator carries a 22 
cal. bullet with a surrounding plas¬ 
tic sabot. The bullet/sabot combo is 
fired from a standard 30.06 case. The 
.22 bullet reaches a velocity of 
about k,OC0 feet per second. This Is 
currently the highest velocity round 
available in snail arms anno. Several 
years ago a 12 gauge shotshelI/sabot 
load was available commercially. The 
sabot carried a SO cal. machine gun 
bullet. This round Is now out of pro¬ 


duction and is no longer avaflble. 

An in depth look at the Accelerator 
and 50 cal. sabot loads will appear 
In a future issue. 

To make a 12 gauge sabot load, 
first cut a shell as In 3. Remove the 
large wad and drill about 2/3 way 
through the wad's center. The wad is 
row cut Into 3 equal pieces with a 
razor blade. Assemble the 3 sections 
around the bullet and install the u- 
r.it in the case. Reseal the case as 
in B. The bullet will have a range of 
several hundred yards. As with all 5 
of these loads, adjustable rifle 
sights should be installed to utilize 
the full potential of the round. 

D 

Commercial rifled slug loads are 
often hard to obtain. An Improvised 
slug load can be made from any regu¬ 
lar shotshell. The end is first heat- 
sealed with a soldering gun. This 
will prevent the end from unfolding 
when the shell Is fired. The case is 
now cut almost through with a razor 
blade. Cut along a line Just above 
the brass base. Leave only enough un¬ 
cut material to hold the case toget¬ 
her. These loads should be handled 
carefully as they may break open 
while being fed through a pump or gas 
auto action. When the shell is fired, 
the case breaks along the cut and the 
entire front of the shell travels as 
e unit. These improvised slugs usually 
stay together on impact but could be 
modified to break open after striking 
the target. 

E 

Riot shotguns with 18" or 20" bar¬ 
rels are ideal for slug shooting but 
tend to allow buckshot to scatter in 
too wide a pattern for long shots. 
Buckshot patterns can be controlled 
by tying the individual balls toget¬ 
her with piano or picture framer's 
wire. This type of load Is known as 
grapeshot and originated during the 
Civil War. To make a grapeshot load, 
pry open the end of a buckshot shell 
and e-rpty out the individual balls. 

A snail hole is drilled In each ball. 
They are now strung like beads on the 
wire which should be about 12 " long. 

Tie the ends of the wire to form a 
circle about 6" in diameter. A simp¬ 
ler method is to subst r tute an equal 
amount by weight of fisherman's yplil 
shot. Tie the wire loop as above and 
then crimp on each split shat with a 
pair o* pliers. The completed grape- 
shot is now Installed In the case. It 
may be necessary to remove a portion 
of the wad in the case to make room 
for the increased volume. When I he >hot 
is in place, refold the end of the 
shell and spot seal or glue the end 
closed. Do not seal the end completely 
as was done in 0, as this case is 
supposed to open normally wnen fired. 
The shot renains attached lo the wire 
loop and travels to the target as a 
unit. 

NOTE: Please remember not to greatly 
increase projectile weight without 



A. Round headed wood screw in end of rifled slug. 

B. Hardened steel or tungsten carbide tool bit in wad. 

C. Rifle bullet encased in three piece sabot. 

D. Improvised slug made from regular shotshell. 

* E. Grapeshot load - lead balls and wire. 
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AfVOUT 7je 

APMT 


CINTIft ROD 
„ TO ROLL 
TAflGtT ON 


Bln«r tatfcis Ilk* tkit 
at th* Uft at* »ttn#4 
In iha tarn* way but in- 
iahad on a woodan (rama 
of th« typa shown kalow 


Straw target backs used for archery 
aie expensive, wear out quickly, cannot 
be repaired when the centers have been 
shot ■way, and cannot easily be made at 
home even in the few localities where 
suitable rye straw is to be obtained. An 
excellent substitute, however, can be 
made from ordinary single-faced corru- 
|ated pasteboard, which u sold in large 
rolb for packing purposes. A target back 
of any size can be rolled from this 
material. The cost is low, it lasts well, 
and it can be repaired earily. 

Saw the roll of corrugated board into 
5- or 6-in. lengths and crush the strips 
u flat as possible by running them be- 


CROSS STRIPS 


tween the rollers of a wringer, by flat¬ 
tening them with a lawn roller, or in any 
other convenient way. If the target as 
to be no larger than 2 ft. in diameter, it 
is now necessary only to roll the strips 
as tightly as possible under your knee 
and bind with wire ai described a little 
later on. It will improve the target to 


brush the pasteboard heavily with a solu¬ 
tion of sodium silicate (water glass). 

If a standard 4-ft. target is to be made, 
prepare a frame as shown in the drawing. 
Bore the center for a wood roller. It is 
best to start rolling the target under your 
knee (with the wooden roller in the 
center) until a diameter of about 18 in. 
has been reached and then mount it in 
the frame and continue rolling. Make 
the target from 4- to 6-in. oversize. As 
soon as the rolling is completed, place 
two No. 6 or 8 wires around the target 
as tight as possible and crimp them with 
pliers. Insert a small, hard roll of paste¬ 
board in the center. 

When the center has been hit so many 
times that it “leaks,” loosen the wires, 
push out the damaged part, and roll and 
insert a new center. It may then be de¬ 
sirable to cut out a wedge-shaped seg¬ 
ment from the old part of the target, 
starting at the new insert and widening 
out to about 4 in. at the outer edge. 
Apply new wires and tighten until this 
space doses. 


CHEAP TARGET 


Reprinted 

From 

Popular 

Mechanics 

1937 


ARCHER ROLLS TARGETS FROM PASTEBOARD 


reducing the powder charge. Always 
wear tempered shooting glasses end 
hearing protectors when firing ca¬ 
per imental loads. I recommend their use 
for all shooting, but they ere a neces¬ 
sity when firing improvised weapons 
or ammunition. ********** 
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Grenades 


ARMING GE PRACTICE GRENADES 
by Clyde Barrow 

Surplus practice grenades can be 
easily converted to live status In 
the home workshop. These converted 
units have several advantages over 
Improvised grenades. The completed 
unit Is waterproof, the cast iron 
body shatters well Into deadly 
fragments, the shape and weight are 
handy for both hand throwing and 
rifle launching. The fuse is lit 
with no smoke, flash and relatively 
little noise. Probably most import¬ 
ant Is the lever/pin system. The u- 
nit is absolutely safe until the pin 
is removed. After pin removal, the 
armed grenade can be loaded In a 
launcher or carried In the hand, in 
both cases it's ready for immediate 
use. This eliminates fumbl log around 
with lighters, strikers and friction 
igniters. This is also the type of 
grenade that TV terrorists carry In 
their hand, without pin. "Shoot me 
and we all die" etc. 

Theft practice grenades are Iden¬ 
tical to the fragmentation units 
diagramed on P. 12 PMA Vol. if I, ex¬ 
cept for the following: 

A. The filler hole at the bot¬ 
tom of the body has not been 
threaded, and Is left open. No 
plug Is supplied. 

6. The fuse assembly Is supplied 
with a fired primer and burnt out 
fuse, usually corroded In place. 

C. Some examples have had the 
striker and striker spring re¬ 
moved, others are supplied with 
the above parts intact. 

D. No Ignitor or explosive 
charge Is supplled. 

Several military surplus suppli¬ 
ers are currently selling these 
"inert" grenades. Ads ray be found 
in Shotgun News and In several gun 
magazines. Many examples of these 
grenades are rusty, dinged up and 
are missing the striker and spring. 
Some are of recent manufacture, 
while others date back to the early 
•950* s. 

The finest example we've seen Is 
currently available from Sherwood 
Distributors. Price for a single u- 
nit Is $k.95* A lower price is a- 
valiable for case lot orders. These 
grenades are clean, with no rust and 
are of recent manufacture. The stri¬ 
ker assembly is intact. 

When ordering grenades from Sher¬ 
wood, or any other surplus outfit, 
be sure to specify ' moveable parts’ 
as most dealers also sell training 
grenades. These are cast in one 
plfce.contain no firing apparatus & 
are useful as paper weights only. 


CCMVERSION PROCEDURE 
A. tody 

The unthreaded hole In the bottom 
of the cast iron body varies from 
3/9" to 5/8" diameter. (The example 
from Sherwood was 3/B" die.) The 
prefered procedure is to thread this 
hole end install a removable filler 
plug. This allows the fuse assembly 
to be installed and waterproofed on 
the empty grenade body. The unarmed 
grenades can be safely stored In 
this manner and filled with powder 
prior to use. If threading the hole 
Is not possible, it may be sealed 
permanently by soldering a plug In 
place. A glob of auto body plastic 
filler may also be used. The only 
other work required on the body Is 
to true up the top surface where the 
fuse assembly screws In. A file 
should be used to make this surface 
as flat as possible. This will allow 
a tight, moisture proof fit between 



body and fuse assembly. The rubber 
washer supplied is often cracked and 
should be replaced with a new one of 
similar size. 

NOTE: Cock the striker, install the 
safety lever and pin before proceed¬ 
ing on the fuse assanbly. 

B. Fuse Assembly 

Insert a long punch or nail, a- 
bout 1/16" diameter, in the bottom of 
the fuse assembly. Drive out the 
spent primer and powder residue from 
the tube. Use a 1/8" drill to clean 
out and enlarge this tube. Enlarge 
the primer pocket to accept a small 
or large pistol or rifle primer, 
which ever Is available to you. A 
black powder cap may also be used. 
The primer or cap should be flush 
with the top of the fuse body when 
Installed. The hole should be large 
enough to allow the primer or cap to 
be pressed Into the hole with finger 
pressure only. 

Cut a circle of aluminum foil a- 
bout 7/16" in diameter and epoxy in 
place over the primer or cap. This 
acts as a moisture barrier and al¬ 
lows the grenade to be carried In 
foul weather without worrying about 
misfires due to damp primers. 

Test various lengths of 3/32' 
cannon fuse, available from Zeller 
Enterprises £ 15 ft.for $1.00. The 
test should determine reliability 
and the specific burning rate for 
that particular roll. This is impor¬ 
tant because although fuse is con¬ 
sistent within each roll,the bumln 9 
rate may vary greatly From one roll 
to the next. 

Cut a length of fuse which will 
give the proper delay. Five seconds 
Is generally accepted as a good dur¬ 
ation, but the actual time may be 
varied to suit your. Individual 
needs. The Nazis often left gren¬ 
ades lying around with no delay 
fuse at all. When a Gl pulled the 
string on what he thought was a 5 
second delay fuse, he was greeted 
with an Instantaneous explosion.If 
for some reason you make up a batch 
oF fuse assemblies with various time 
delays, It's imperative that you 
color code or otherwise mark then 
for your future Identification. 

When the proper length fuse is 
determined, cut both ends on a dia¬ 
gonal for maximum exposure of the 
black powder center. This insures 
both good ignition from the primer 
and a nice fat spark to detonate 
the explosive filler. Coat the fuse 
except the ends, with epoxy, and 
press into place Inside of the fuse 
assembly. If the grenade body will 
be filled with black or smokeless 
powder or match heads, (potassium 
chlorate) the spark from the fuse 
itself will be sufficient to deton¬ 
ate the filler. If the entire body 
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will not be filled, a wad of paper 
should be used to ensure that a , 
quantity of filler is held in place 
around the fuse. The spark cannot 
be counted on to nake a jump. If a 
more sophlsticated explosive filler 
is to be used, be sure to use the 
correct companion booster or Igni¬ 
tor charge, host high explosives 
cannot be detonated by fuse only. 

When the epoxy is dry,coat the 
threads of the grenade body with 
Pernetex or a similar non drying 
gasket sealer. This will form a 
waterprooF seal between the body an4 
fuse assembly, yet allow for later 
disassembly if necessary. After ad¬ 
dition of the explosive filler, the 
filler plug should also be coated 
with Permatex before installing. If 
the filler hole has been permanently 
sealed Instead ot threaded for a 
plug, the explosive must be added 
before the fuse assembly Is In¬ 
stalled. Wipe all powder grains from 
the threads before Installing the 
fuse assembly. The grenade is now 
ready to use (see Grenades Part I 
for procedure). 

MOTE: If your parcicular fuse body 
has been made "sa/e* by removal of 
the striker and spring, the full 
size pattern enclosed may be used to 
fabricate a replacement. 

HOW TO SAFELY STORE 

DYNAMITE 

BY TODD W. 

Anyone who has read The Poor 
Man* s James Bond knows something 
about dynamlte. The section on p.6 
of the PMJ8 has some good Informa¬ 
tion on dynamite, however, the 
part about storage of this high ex¬ 
plosive is rather vague, and also 
somewhat Incorrect. 

Contrary to what Is written in 
the PNJB, gelatin dynamite CAN 
leak nitroglycerine Just 1 Ike the 
sawdust-clay type dynamite. Last 
year, a friend of mine, who is a 
road construction contractor and 
uses dynamite In his work, began 
a series of experiments on storing 
dynamite. He experimented with gel¬ 
atin dynamite by storing It In dif¬ 
ferent places to find out if it 
would ' leak oItroglycerIne. Two 
sticks of k 0 % gelatin dynamite 
were stored in hi s'workshop at roo* 
temperature. After eight months, 
some nitroglycerine had leaked out 
of both sticks and the milk carton 
that they were stored in had quite 
a bit of the unstable liquid in 
the bottom of It. 

Another two sticks of gelatin 
kQl were stored In a cool place 
under his workshop. After eight 


months, the nitroglycerine had just 
started to seep through the seams 
in the paper wrapping on the out¬ 
side of the sticks. 

The third group was stored un¬ 
der the workshop in a cool spot, 
laid out on a piece of plywood. 

Once a month, he simply rolled 
each stick over 180 degrees.After 
twelve months the dynamite was Just 
like new; no leakage at all. 

After his experiment was com¬ 
plete, I asked my friend how to 
safely store dynbmite and what hap¬ 
pens to dynamite when it becomes 
unstable. I found out that the more 
dynamite is handled, the more un¬ 
stable It becomes. One Important 
thing about dynamite that has 
leaked and become unstable Is that 
the explosive power Is greatly 
reduced. 

If you are going to store dyna¬ 
mite, a good Idea Is to store It 
In a cool piece and turn It over 
once a month. It will take more 
than a month to start leaking, 
but It Is better to be safe then 
sorry. Also It is a good idea to 
store It In a leak proof carton, 
such as a milk carton, so that In 
case It does leak, the nltro will 
be contained and It won't run out 
all over the piece. 

Disposing of unstable dynamite 
Is a problem that has to be faced 
If you are careless about storing 
it. There is no safe way to dis¬ 
pose of It, but a good Idea Is to 
carry it very carefully away from 
all buildings and then get clear 
of the area and set It off under 
a pile of newspapers. If you do 
this. It Is very likely that the 
newspapers will catch on fire, so 
you should be prepared to douse 
the fire. If you do not want to 
blow It up,you can burn It.Burning 
dynamite Is very dangerous be¬ 
cause If you bump it or give It 
any kind of a jolt while It is 
burning. It will most likely blow 
up. 

Unstable dynamite is very 
tricky and dangerous, so If you 
store It right In the first place, 
you won't have to worry about it. 
And, when someone tells you that 
gelatin dynamites don't 1 eak nitro¬ 
glycer Ine,you wll I know the facts. 



Molotov 

BY FB. 

Step 1 

Take a wine bottle with a concave 
bottom and fill it with 30^ Sulphur¬ 
ic Acid, 2QX Motor Oil, and 501 


Gasoline. Seal the top and thorough¬ 
ly wipe the bottle clean arid dry, 
especially the concave bottom. 

Step 2 

Pack the bottom full of Potassiion 
Chlorate. Cut a circular piece of 
cardboard so It snugly fits over the 
bottom and tape It In place to keep 
the Potassium Chlorate In. Slip a 
plastic baggie ovar the bottom and 
wrap a rubber band around It. This 
is to keep moisture out. 

When the bottle Is broken, the 
Sulphuric Acid will set off the 
Potassium Chlorate which In turn, 
will explode the gasoline. 



concave 

bottom 


HYDROCHLORIC ACID 
GENERATOR 
by William Sega I 

Nhon foil is dropped into hydro¬ 
chloric acid, the result Is a gaseous 
substance which can effectively clear 
a room. Occasionally, however, the 
gas may need to be emitted a short 
distance, In which case an acid-filled 
coffee can with foil placed Inside, 
would be of no help. 

A simple generator to aid In emit¬ 
ting this gas can be easily and Inex¬ 
pensively constructed. This generator 
can be used in Instances where the 
smoke may need to be issued through 
a ventilation system,through a screen, 
or generally in situations where the 
gas is to be directed to one certain 
area. 

The materials needed are; a jar, a 
metal funnel, a small electric motor, 
one D size battery, a propeller smal¬ 
ler than the diameter of the jar, a 
tube of desired length (preferably 
metal , though heavy plastic will do 
for a limited duration before it 
melts) .some hydrochloric acid, and 
aluminum foil. 

First, the jar lid Is cut to shape 
using tin snips (as shown In drawing). 
The center strip is cut In the middle 
and Its ends folded downwards —the 
gap between the folds should match 
the diameter of the motor. The pro- 
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pelfor Is connected to the shaft and 
the motor is then Inserted between 
the two metal folds, held In place 
by wire and electrical tape. 

Onto this improvised jar lid is 
fastened a metal Funnel, carefully 
sealed to avoid gas leakage. A small 
opening is made between the funnel 
and lid to allow space for the wires 
connected to the motor. 





Acid 


The 0 size battery Is taped to the 
side of the funnel and the motor 
wires attached to it. A switch Is 
connected to the wiring and the polar 
Ity should be such that the propeller 



turns In the direction to suck up the 


gas and posh It out of the tube. If 
the propeller spins the wrong way.the 
device's purpose will be defeated. 

The tube Is then connected to the 
small, open end of the Funnel and 
should also be sealed with black tape 
or epoxy to prevent leaks. 

When ready to use. the jar is filled 
with hydrochloric acid and a wad of 
aluminum foil is dropped inside. It 
takes a few moments for the foil to 
begin creating the smoke, providing 
ample time for the lid to be tightly 
screwed on and the propel ler activated. 

Depending on the size of the device 
and the motor's torque, the gas can 
reach from three to six feet. This 
generator would be excellent for bug 
extermination and. If carried Incon¬ 
spicuously In a case, for keeping 
agresslve dogs at bay—to say nothing 
of assailants. 


5 Homemade Spearguns 

by 

WILLIAM SEGAL 


While It Is true that the speargun 
is an effective and legal weapon,. It 
Is also true that the speargun can 
be expensive; the cheapest of which 
being in the price range of 20 to 30 
dollars. However, once the basic 
principle Is understood, they can be 
constructed easily and inexpensively 
(certainly much less than you would 
spend on a factory made one). 

The most simple kind of speargun 
can be made using a six inch long 
piece of bamboo,a steel shaft,and a 
replacement, rubber for a wr 1 s t rockat. 
The ends of the surgical tubing are 
attached to one end of the bamboo, 
using strong twine or string. This 
attachment should be made especially 
strong, as much tension will be ap¬ 
plied to this area. The steel shaft 
Is slid Into the bamboo and the non- 
polnted end placed Inside the rubber 
pouch. The pouch Is grasped between 
the thumb and fingers as If you were 
firing an average wrist rocket, then 
pulled back as far as possible. When 
U Is released, the spear is forced 
through the bamboo and Into the water 
(or air, depending on how you are 
using It). 



The above version is fine but If 
you wish to have the luxury of • han¬ 
dle and a trigger mechanism, then a 
more complicated design must be «r>- 
ployed. First, a piece of wood (pre¬ 
ferably oak or birch—one which will 
not warp) Is cut to shape as shown 
In the drawing. The holes drilled 
through the two tower-1 Ike protru- 
llons at the top should be made es- 
specla)ly level, for much of the gurfs 
accuracy will depend on this. 

A trigger Is then cut from a thin 
piece of wood or s thick piece of 
plastic: Strong wire Is used for the 
second part of the trigger mechanism 
*d»lch Is placed through a hole In the 
rear tower to match the height of the 
trigger top. The steel shaft should 
be about 1 /b " in diameter with a 
notch filed In It, allowing for the 
wire mechanism to fit snugly Ins Ida. 

A wrist rocket replacement rubber Is 
again used to provide the power for 
the speargun. The pouch Is fastened 
onto the top of the first tower using 
a thick, bent nail as shown In the 
drawing; this arrangment will reduce 
the tension from the tower. On the 
ends of the surgical tubing Is tight!/ 
wrapped a thick piece of wire In the 
fore of a V shape, A notch Is made on 
the end of the spear shaft and the 


middle of the V Is fit tightly Into 
It. The first notch Is secured onto 
the trigger assembly and the tubing 
Is pulled back and placed on the end 
notch. When the trigger Ts pulled 
the wire drops from the first notch, 
thereby releasing tha Shaft to be 
pushed with the surgical tubing. 

Another kind of aquatic weapon, 
(though not exactly a speargun), can 
he made at homa. Devices similar to 
thesa in coevnerclal use are called 
shark darts and are different from 
spearguns In that they force a dart 
Into the opponent rather than a spear. 
Tor this weapon to work tha dart must 
be pushed directly against the ma¬ 
rauding animal. 

An empty CM capsule Is obtained 
and the open end drilled through to 
•How for a valve. The valve stem 
from a bicycle inner tube can be cut 
ofr and cleaned thoroughly of the re¬ 
maining rubber. Using a hacksaw, half 
of the thread portion of the valve Is 
carefully cut off. In tha center of 
the end of the valve Is a valve re¬ 
lease In the form of a small pinhead 
like protrusion. With half of the 
surrounding thread wall gone, the 
valve release Is readily accessible. 
The valve stem Is then pushed through 
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SCRAP SPEARGUN 


pouch 

nail 


sear (detail) 





; I! 
‘ 1 


the hole Tn the capsule and soldered 
or epoxyed around the rim to ensure 
an alr-tlght seal. Once dry, an air- 
pump (preferably one with a quick re¬ 
lease) Is attached and the cartridge 
filled with air until the pumping 
strokes become difficult. After the 
pump is released, a hollow metal tube 
about 3 M long Is prepared with Inside 
threads to match those of the valve 
stem. This tube Is then screwed onto 
the end of the valve and a dart(with¬ 
out the fins) Is slid Inside. The • 
dart.should protrude at least half an 
Inch from the tube so that when the 
dart point is pushed against an at¬ 
tacking shark (or whatever) It will 
release the compressed air, forcing 
the dart out of.the tube and Into th 
victim. 


I 


A different type of speargun can 
be made cheaply using an old tree 
lamp; the kind of lamp fixture which 
encases a spring and extends from 
floor to celling. Three feet from the 
end is marked off and then cut using 
a hacksaw, though careful not to da¬ 
mage the spring inside. The long 
spring is removed and some form of 
pouch is made on the end of it. A knob 
from an old radio or television works 
fine as a pouch when It is attached 
upside down on the end of the spring. 
A wooden plug to match the diameter 
of the lamp pole Is cut to shape a- 
bout an Inch apart In the top of the 
wooden plug and through them Is 
pushed a wire which will serve as a 
trigger. 

After the spring Is placed back In- 





wooden 

-plug 


trigger 


.knbb 


pushed up 
Into notch 



side the pole the wooden plug Is fit It In place with the wire trigger, 
tightly onto the end.A notch near the When the wire Is pushed down It lea 1 
end of the spear will serve to hold the notch and releases the shaft. 


I 


The last kind of speargun requires 
ittle alteration and works on the 
ame principle as gas powered spear- 
uns. On the small home fire extin- 
ulshers there Is usually a nozzle 
hrough which the fire extinguishing 
ubstance is emitted. On some units 
here is a cone shaped pipe connected 
to this, which can easily be taken 
ff, leaving nothing but the short 
zzle. If this nozzle Is plastic, a 
strong plastic sealant can be used 
to attach a hollow tube about 2 feet 
(or longer or shorter depending on 
the extinguisher's length) and bent 
■t a right angle near the end. If the 
nozzle Is metal, an aluminum tube, 
ilso at a right angle, can be fitted 
with threads and fitted onto the 
nozzle. Care should be taken when 


fitting 


pipe 


waterproof 
y tape - 


spear 


nozzle 


GAS-POWERED SPEARGUN 


bending the metal tube so that there 
are no cracks or folds to allow for 
gas to escape. A steel shaft,slightly 
smaller and thinner than the tubing* 
Inside diameter, is slid Into the 
tube as far as it will go. Depending 
on how your extinguisher is designed, 
a handle or trigger will release the 


gas and force the spear out of the 
tube. 

All spearguns are legal to own, 
however. It is Illegal to load or 
fire one while on a public beach. The 
gas powered spearguns should not be 
left out In the sun, as It Is possible 
the tank might explode. 
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Silenced Ruger Pistol 

By Clyde Barrow 

Thig silenced pistol design is a simplified 
version of the AWC Silenced Ruger manufactured 
by 3 4 S Arms Co. The AWC unit is available to 
Class 3 dealers for $225 and retails Cor $275, 
plus a $200 Federal Transfer *ax when sold to 
private individuals. Included Is a reprint of 
the instructions that accompany the pistol. 
Qualified buyers should contact the manufactur¬ 
er for further information.* 

The basis of this unit is a Ruger RST 22 
autopistol, with a 4-3/4’' barrel. The Ruger was 
chosen for both its reliability.and relatively 
low mechanical noise. An earlier veraion of 
this design was used by the OSS in W W II and 
is still available to CIA and National Security 
Agency (NSA) personal. This early version was 
built on a High Standard pistol and contained a 
compressed stack of brass screen washers in¬ 
stead of threaded copper and fiberglass. 


All measurements and procedures are based 
on the S 4 S drawing and they may differ 
slightly from the actual unit. Note that the 
instructions call tor two sires of spanner 
wrenches. This has been simplified to the use 
of a large screwdriver and hand tightening. If 
taps and dies aren't available, a system of 
shims, collars and set screws may be substitu¬ 
ted. This type of attachment is covered in the 
short barreled silencer article in PMA, page 58,. 
If you don't have access to a lathe, a large 
drill may be clamped into a vise. Support the 
other end of the work with a wood block or sim¬ 
ilar steadyrest. 

The simplest method is to drill the 4 rows 
of holes in the barrel and install a removable 
silencer mount on the muzzle. These mounts are 
H p x20 male thread at the front. They are a- 
vailabls for $25 from D.A.Q.* Mounts for sever¬ 
al other guns are al6o available. The bushings 
and aluminum tube work can be farmed out to a 
machine shop. 


Materials Used 

1 - Ruger RST 22 cal. pistol w/4-3/4" 
barrel 

1 - 7/B" ID-1" 00 brass tube; sold 
In most hardware and plumbing 
shops as a toilet tank overflow 
tube, about 12" Tong. 

1 - 2-3/4" long aluminum tube V 10, 


V 00 

1 ■ OD washers 

Drills - 1/8" and 1/4" diameter 
Taps; 15/16-5/8 and 3/8 
Dies; 15/16-5/8 and 3/8 
Threaded bushings 
Set screw w/allen wrench. 

The above Ups, dies, bushings 


and set screw may be of any thread 
pattern you choose and the sires can 
be altered to fit the materials a- 
va liable.. 

Racking Material 

See enclosed S & S Instructions 
for description of packing material 
and procedure. 


2-3/4’ 


EH0CAP 


araaiaMt] 


a x*<a 




:• • ••/■/'/ 




1/4" holes 

^ 7 

1/8" holts 

/ 8-3^ \ 



/ setscrew \ 

FRONT CM AMBER 
f 1 berglas* packing 

REAR CHAMBER ' 
shredded copper packing 

I 

COUPLER S 

BARREL EXTENSION 

ORIGINAL BARREL S RECEIVER 
(barrel Todifled) 





STANDARD RUGER 
Overall Length -8-3/4 


MODIFIED RUGER 


Overall Length - 11-3/4 
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Construction Procedure 

A. Disassemble the pistol and clairp 
the receiver-barrel assembly In a 
lathe. 

B. Measured from the front of the 
receiver, the first 3/8*' of barrel 
is turned dawn to 5/8" OD. The re¬ 
mainder Is turned down to V' OD. 

C. A piece of ID aluminum tub¬ 
ing is cut to 2-3/4" long and Is 
turned to a V OD. 

D. Thread both ends of the alumin¬ 
um tube and the front of the barrel 
with a V' die. The thread pattern Is 
up to you. Use H-20 threads with 
the D.A.Q. mount. 

E. .Thread the 5/8" OD area of the 
barrel and install a 3/8" long bush¬ 
ing - 5/8" 10,15/16" OD. 

F. Drill and xap the hushing for a 
8-32 set screw. Drill a Shallow cor¬ 
responding hole In the bottom of the 
barrel. 

6 . Cut a screwdriver slot In the 
front end of the barret extension 
and join the barrel and extension 
with a 5/B* long bushlng-yiD, 7 / 3 - 
OD. This bushing is threaded on the 
inside only. The outside should slip 
snugly into the 7/8" ID brass tube. 

H. Drill four rows of holes In both 
the barrel and barrel extension.Six 
1 / 8 " holes per row In the barrel 
and five fc" holes per row In the 
extension. Refer to drawing for 
placement of holes. 

I. To build the endcap, reduce a 
1" washer to 15/16" OD on one side 
and taper to 7/8" on the other. 
Solder this washer to a second 1 " 
washer. Drill the center hole to y* 
ID and thread. Use a file to serrate 
checker or knurl the edge of the 1 " 
washer. This allows a good grip and 
eliminates the need for a spanner 
wrench. 

J. Screw the endcap onto the bar¬ 
rel extension. Measure the distance 
from the front of the receiver to 
the front of the tapered area on the 
endcap. This distance Is about 6 ", 
but will vary with each individual 
installation. 

K. Cut the 1" OD brass tube to the 
length arrived at In step J. The 
Inside rear of the tube is threaded 
to fit the bushing. Bevel the in¬ 
side front of the tube until the 
tapered edge of the endcap will slip 
snugly inside. This taper is impor¬ 
tant because it aids In realignment 
of the tube mounted front sight 
when the unit is reassembled after 
each repacking. 

L. Follow the instructions below 
for packing and assembly. 

M. If additional sound or flash 
suppression is needed, an endcap 
w/baffles may be installed. Con¬ 
struct and mount the unit as de¬ 
tailed in the AR 7 silencer plans 
on page 5B. The endcap may also 
be based on the MAC design-see CThe 


Removable Endcap") elsewhere in this 
Issue. 

Suppressor Disassembly: 

1. After field stripping the pistol, 
remove the trigger-frame assembly 
(it slides slightly to the rear) and 
the bolt. Using the alien wrench in 
the end of the packing guide {see 
drawing) v remove the 8-32 Allen set 
screw from the bottom of the suppres¬ 
sor housing. 

2. Use the spanner wrench to un¬ 
screw the Front Assembly Mot. 

3. Clamp the suppressor outer hous¬ 
ing In a vise. It is re come ruled that 
either a block of wood drilled with 
a 1". hole, two blocks of wood with 

a "V" slot, or several layers of rub¬ 
ber Inner tube be used to prevent 
marring of the blueing. 

4. Using the Packing Guide barrel 
extension spanner, unscrew the bar¬ 
rel extension. It will unscrew about 
1/2 Inch. 

5. Remove the barrel extension. If 
stuck, you may screw the spanner 
wrench onto the front of the barrel 
extension to give you a handle to 
pull with. DO MOT use pliers, as the 
barrel extension Is aluminum. You 
will note that the coupler remains 
attached to the rear of the barrel 
extension. Do not separate the two. 

6. Unscrew the receiver from the 
suppressor tube. This may require a 
bit of force, and It has been Found 
that a rod (or large Phillips screw¬ 
driver) makes a good wrench when In¬ 
serted In the holes In the rear of 
the receiver. 

7. Discard all packing.Clean all 
parts thoroughly and lubricate 
thoroughly with a light rust Inhibit¬ 
ing grease. If the barrel holes are 
plugged with lead, clean with a 
sharp Instrument, such es an icepick. 

Packing and Reassembly : 

1. Punch or cut out the rivet in 
the copper scouring pads. Unfold the 
pads. Each pad Is made of a sleeve 
of copper mesh about five Inches 
diameter and slightly over a foot 
long. Cut crossways Into five pieces 
and then twist each piece Into a 
"rope" about I A" diameter and 7-8 
Inches long. With 2-1/2 pads, you 
will have twelve of these copper 
"ropes 

2. Screw the suppressor tube onto 
the barral-recelver after lubrica¬ 
ting the barrel and tube with a rust 
Inhibiting grease. Align the Index 
marks oh the bottom of the housing 
and receiver near the setscrew hole. 
Replace the setscrew. 

3. Stand the unit upright on the 
workbench with the open end of the 
suppressor tube pointing up. Insert 
the narrow end of the packing guide 
Into the end of the barrel (the 
Allen wrench will be pointing up). 
This is u&ad to guide the copper 
packing Into the rear suppression 
chamber. 
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4. Wrap one of tha copper "ropes" 
made In step I aound the packing 
9ulde and push In with the white 
plastic tube supplied (1/2" PVC wa¬ 
ter pipe). Hammer the end of the 
plastic tube to drive the copper 
rope In as far as possible. After 
partially hamered in, it may be 
necessary to temporarily remove the 
packing guide. Packing the copper in 
tightly is critical to the effect¬ 
iveness of the suppressor, and re¬ 
member that you are going to pack 12 
ropes (2-1/2 capper scouring pads) 
in the rear chamber alanet in a sim¬ 
ilar manner, pack in the other 11 
ropes of copper. After the 2-1/2 
scouring pads have been hammered in, 
you should still be able to see por¬ 
tions of the threads on the end of 
the barrel. Note: 2-1/2 to 2-3/4 
pads appears to be optimal. Never 
use over 3 pads. 

5. Looking down the bore of the 
pistol, you may have seen several 
small wisps of copper packing pro¬ 
truding throught the holes In the 
barrel. Several passes of an oiled 
brass bore brush should clean out 
most of these strands of copper. The 
rest will disappear after the first 
shootIng. 

6. Install the coupler/barrel ex¬ 
tension assembly. Use the spanner on 
the packing guide to tighten the 
assembly. 

7. In a manner similar to step 4 a- 
bove, pack the fiberglass around the 
barrel extension In the front sup¬ 
pression chamber. The fiberglass 
does not have to be packed /guite as 
tightly as the copper, but light 
blows with a hammer are recommended. 
Fill the front chamber with fiber¬ 
glass to the front end of the sup¬ 
pressor outer housing. 

8. Screw on the front assembly nut 
using the spanner wrench provided. 
Screw hand tight only. 

9. Shoot the weapon to check the 
point of Impact, and adjust the 
sights if necessary. Point of impact 
may change slightly with repacking. 

NOTES : 

1. NEVER use a thread sealant (such 
as loctite). 

2. Factory repacking service is a- 
availble, but shipping the weapon 
requires transfers.Repacking can be 
done while you wait, if you bring 
the weapon. 

3. Repacking kits (copper pads and 
fiberglass) are available for $2 ppd. 
Obtaining the materials locally is 
cheaper. 

AWC SERIES SOUND SUPPRESSED RUGER 
PISTOLS - 

Description : The unit consists Of a 
standard Ruger model R5T-4 pistol in 
cal .22LR with an integral sound 
suppressor. The barrel of the pistol 
has beBn modified for use with the 
sound suppressor by hawing been 
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drilled to port hot gasses into the 
rear suppression chamber (see draw- 
ing). By bleeding the gasses within 
tv*j Inches of the chamber, velocity 
is slightly reduced, keeping the 
bullet subsonic. The rear chamber Is 
packed with dense shredded copper, 
which cools the hot gasses quickly 
reducing both their temperature and 
volume. Copper has been found to be 
exceptionally effective as a heat 
conductor. The front suppression 
chamber Is packed with fiberglass 
and acts similar to a "Glasspack" 
automobile muffler, helping to fur¬ 
ther muffle the report, expend the 
gasses, and spread out the sound 
pressure peek. The suppressing prin¬ 
ciples are not new, but the combin¬ 
ation Is effective. The barrel ex¬ 
tension coupler and front assembly 
nut bath help keep the outer tube 
(which carries the front sight) con¬ 
centric with the bore of the barrel. 

Ammunition : Because of early porting 
of the gasses In the barrel reducing 
recoil, the recoil spring of the 
pistol has been modified by having 
three turns removed from the spring. 
This functions well with all typas 
and brands of ammunition with the 
exception of CCI Standard Velocity, 
which occasionally fails to eject. 
All other CC1 ammunilton works well. 
Velocity measurements range from B25 
f.p.s. tD 875 f.p.s. (Standard & HV) 

In the suppressed weapon as compared 
to 1,050 to 1125 f.p.s. In an unmo- 


(THE REPLACEABLE 
ENDCAP 

( by Clyde Barrow 


This design for replaceable sl- 
lincer endcaps was developed by 
Mitchell Werbell, head of Military 
Armament Corp (MAC). The design re¬ 
sulted from silencer research con¬ 
ducted during the Vietnam era. 

The endcap contains two hard rub¬ 
ber baffles, a spacer and a retain¬ 
ing washer which Is staked In place. 
The undersized holes In the baffles 
become enlarged and Ineffective 
after several hundred rounds. The 
unit ft then removed by hand and a 
fresh replacement is installed. The 
worn ceps can be discarded or may be 
returned to an arsenal for rebuild¬ 
ing . 

Replacement baffles can be 
eade from amber squeegee rubber, 
Available from art supply shops and 
Imltorlal suppliers. 
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dlfied pistol. The velocity of the 
CCI Stinger ammunition is reduced 
froml.likO to 930 f.p.s. There Is a 
slight loss in effectiveness of the 
suppressor using HV ammunition, and 
we recomend standard velocity .22LR 
ammunition for backyard and basement 
shooting. 

Sights : The standard model suppressed 
Roger uses the original fixed sights 
which cama with the pistol. The front 
sight is attached to the suppressor 
housing, and is normally supplied 
somewhat high, making the weapon 
shoot low. This is done In case the 
purchaser wishes to Install adjust¬ 
able rear sights. If the standard 
lights are to be used, the front 
sight may be lowered by filing dur¬ 
ing the sighting In process. Windage 
can be adjusted by drifting the rear 
sight. We can provide adjustable 
sights at a slight additional charge 
If ordered at the time of ordering 
the weapon. Thare are many excellent 
sights which can be field Installed, 
Including Micro and Miniature Machine 
Company (MMC) adjustable rear sights. 
Interestingly, the MMC sight re¬ 
quires a front sight lower than the 
original non-adjuitable sight.Slght- 
Ing radius on the suppressed pistol 
Is approximately 10", and the sup¬ 
pressor adds only about thraa Inches 
to the overall length of the pistol. 

Cleaning : It is recomended that only 
minimal cleaning of the weapon be 
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performed between repacking Inter¬ 
vals. Routine cleaning should con¬ 
sist of using a brass brush dipped 
In solvent to scrub the bore,fol¬ 
lowed by a dry patch and a lightly 
oiled patch. The receiver and bolt 
can be cleaned with powder solvent 
and lightly oiled. We use VD-bO, end 
have been satisfied, although any 
light oil will work. Whenever repack¬ 
ing of the sound suppressor Is per¬ 
formed, then a thorough disassembly 
and cleaning of the weapon Is rec¬ 
ommended . 

ly»t of Iff leiantcy : ’ With tine. «lrur« I usd 
shsvlrgt. anc powder r«»ldM«t *.111 obstruct the 
ports I* the Sorrel leading to th« rear tupprss- 
tloA chsabur, end Ike weapon will be cone noUy, 
requiring repacking. It If estimated tnet repack- 
leg Mill have to be perforated every S00-800 
rounds. Material* ere available local If. and 
• ft«r tke first tlate about an Sour will be re¬ 
quired. For owners in the Albuquerque area, we 
can provide this service at tfce factory for a 
routine! fee. 

fecklrq Materials : Total cast will be slightly 
lea* than a dollar. The threaded copper for the 
rear suppressors chetnbar Is available at oust 
supermarket* •» "Chore Ctrl Pure Copper Scouring 
Fed»'.' bay three, as you will use 2 -l/l pads. 

Cost as of April 1577 was 20< per pad, 00 NOT 
UU suit VCOlj IT SUAXS. For the front sup¬ 
pression chaober you will use a place of one 
inch thick fiberglass about 6" by 15". This Js 
available In hardware Stores In b" wide roll* 
for Insulating pipes. 


INTERIOR VIEW 



ENDCAP COMPONENTS 

A. Hole 5/®" 10 

B. Knurled Rim 1-3/A" 00 x 3/32" 

C. Undercut 1-7/16" 00 x 1/8" 

D. Undercut For Baffle Expansion 
t. Male Threads 

1-9/16" x 20 NC x 3/8" long 

F. Spacer - Aluminum Tubing 
1-l/V 0D x I" 10 x 1/2" long 

G. Plastic Baffle 

9/32" ID x l/V thick x l-l/V'OD 

H. Aluminum Retaining Washer 
1-l/k" 00 x 3/V' ID x I/I6"thick 

I. indentation From Staking Punch 
(1 of 6) 


These caps will fit tubing with 
the following specs: l-3/V'00- 
1-1/2" ID 0/8" wall) Threads-20 
per Inch WC - (thread depth 1/32") 
Available In .I»5, or _390 
sizes, the caps are sold to anyone 
for $17-50 each or $150 per dozen 


plus UPS shipping, (you can mix 
sizes for a dozen.) Order from; 

Tim D. Blxler Firearms Co. 

Box US5, Gretna LA 70053 
Specify: MAC Suppressor Wipe As¬ 
semblies and Include caliber de¬ 
sired when ordering. 
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Ringed Shotgun 
Slug 



"Ringing or cutting the shell for ringed load. 

The Remington factory chart for 


better than a birdshot load used 


By Martin Kruse 
Photos by M.Kruse 

Back on page 27 of the Armorer 
an article appeared under the title 
"Special Purpose Shotgun Ammo." 

This article dealt with improvised 
techniques for modifying regular 
shells to perform specialized func- 
tions. 

In discussing this with Clyde, 
he Informed me that several readers 
had written him questioning the use, 
Functlonabl1 1 ty, and safety of these 
loads. He wondered If I could shed 
any light on the use of any of then 

Well, I havn't tried all of them 
but I have had a great das I of ex¬ 
perience with the one designated in 
the article by the letter "0". This 
is an Improvised slug made from a 
regular shot shell. This really is 
an old hillbilly trick. We call It 
"ringing a load" or "cutting a 
ringed load." Its use goes back to 
the time when the first brass based 
paper shells came out, and In some 
parts of the country It's been a 
pretty common practice ever since. 

To make a ringed load, all you 
need Is a shotshelI and a good 
sharp knife. Just cut through the 
shell at the wad column leaving on¬ 
ly a narrow strip, maybe about 1/16 
of an inch, of shell casing holding 
the two sections together. I've 
never bothered to heat seal the end 
of the shell casing so I guess It 
really Isn't necessary, but you can 
if you want to. However, most of 
the time this Is used in a pinch, or 
as a survival measure and a solder¬ 
ing Iron just Isn't handy. 

When a shell treated in this 
manner Is fired, the entire shot 
load remains Intact within the shelI 
casing and wadcolumn, impacting the 
target as a single projectile. Frag¬ 
mentation takes place during pene¬ 
tration. 

For this reason, the ringed load 
does far more damage In many cases 
than a conventional rifled slug. 

1‘ve taken wild pig and several 
coyotes with them and I know guys 
in Alaska who've used there on moose 
and bear. They're a little too de¬ 
structive for regular meat or hide 
hunting but they sure do the job 
in a pinch. 

The explosive nature of their 
construction as well as the accur¬ 
acy and performance of the ringed 
load makes this a good choice for 
defensive use. They should be one 
hell of a manstopper, and certainly 


in the conventional manner. What's 
more, their accuracy and shooting 
characteristics are such that you 
may choose the ringed load over the 
conventional rifled slug for many 
antl-personnel applications. 

Some time ago, In preparing an 
article for one of the more con¬ 
ventional gun magazines, I ran ex¬ 
tensive tests comparing the accuracy 
and performance of the ringed loads 
and regular factory rifled slug loads. 

Comparisons were made In 12,16, 
and 20 gauges through a wide range 
of barrel lengths and chokes. Tests 
were made for both ballistic per¬ 
formance (effect on the target) and 
accuracy oF the the projectiles. In 
side by side comparisons, the 
ringed loads' performance was truly 
surprising. This 'field conversion' 
actually outshot the factory load. 

The biggest plus I found for the 
ringed load was that they shoot 
much flatter than the rifled slug. 
The greatest difference occured when 
both types of projectiles were fired 
through full choked barrels of stan¬ 
dard 28" length. 

One reason for the great dif¬ 
ference in the trajectories of the 
2 loads is that the constriction at 
the end of the barrel has more 
slowing effect on the rifled lead 
slugs than on the slick hull cas¬ 
ings. This Is born out by the fact 
that both loads shoot flatter in 
more open-choked barrels, but the 
amount of difference was greater 
with the slugs. 


their 12 ga. rifled slugs gives a 
drop figure of 10. V' at 100 yds. 
This figure is established using a 
test barrel designed and choked 
specifically for rifled slugs.Fir¬ 
ing these rifled slugs through sev¬ 
eral full-choked barrels, I got be¬ 
tween 33 and 37" drop at 100 yds. 
Ringed loads fired from the same 
barrels dropped From 15 to 18" be¬ 
low the point of aim. 

Both loads gave their best per¬ 
formance through special slug bar¬ 
rels, or riot guns. Barrel* of this 

type were tried in lengths of 18, 
20.22, and 2V, with chokes of Imp. 
cyl. bore. 

The 12 ga. slugs dropped an av¬ 
erage of 12 " at 100 yds. (an ac¬ 
ceptable amount of deviation between 
factory claims end actual perfor¬ 
mance.) The rlnqed loads came In 
with an average of 9" through the 
sane guns at that distance. 

No special slug guns were avail¬ 
able for testing In 16 and 20ga., 
so all testing was done with regu¬ 
lar field guns. They seemed to shoot 
a little flatter than the 12 g&, 
but the same descrepency occurred 
between loads. The flatter traject¬ 
ory means a decrease in necessary 
holdover. This reduces the possible 
error at unknown distances and 
greatly Improves chances for a clean 
kill under field conditions. 

In addition, the ringed loads 
showed considerably less lateral 
dispersion. Test groups were fired 
fron a bench rest at 25, 50 , and 
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D A 


D C 


The instructions and diagrams 
listed here will give you a control 
box capable of detonating 3 mines 
or bombs. Using your imagination, 
you can modify the design and make 
a switchboard holding a hundred or 
more buttons. 


| . \ Colored wires D 

Q Joined to form 

one curcuit 

STEP 4 - CONTROL BOX 

1. Glue the rubber or plastic strip 
to the other 1-1/2" x 4" strip of 
wood. This will be the bottom of 
the box. When assembling, the plas¬ 
tic or rubber will be facing up. 

2. Screw the hinges to one of the 
2-1/2" x 4" pieces of wood and at¬ 
tach the other side of the hinge 
to the side of ore of the 2-1/2" x 
1 - 1 / 2 " pieces of wood. 

3. Drill a 1/16" hole in the bottom 
of the other 2 - 1 / 2 " x 1-1/2" piece 
of wood, which will be the left 
side of the box, and a 1 / 8 " hole 

In the top right hand corner of the 
other 2-1/2" x 4" piece of wood, 
which will be the back wall of the 
box, 

4. Using nails, screws or glue, as¬ 
semble the box. There will be n© 
top to It. 


Fig.5 


C B 


6. From Fig. 5, connect wire D to 
wire D on the control box and then 
connect wires A, B, & C to wires A, 
8i A C from the control box. See 
Fig. 6 for completed assembly. 


If you decide to build a bigger 
switchboard, It would be a good I- 
dca to keep the control buttons In 
groups of 3 for easy hookup, repair, 
and replacement of batteries.Be sure 
to label each button so you can I- 
dentify it with your target. If you 
plan to hook up your defenses a- 
gainst a future attack, you should 
protect the wires running from the 
control box to the mines. Either 
coat them with a spray or paint 
to avoid deterioration of the insu¬ 
lation, or encase the wires in tubes 
like BX cable. 


Besides the switchboard hookup 
for manual detonation, flashbulbs 
are great for all sorts of contact 
mines, trip wires, and bombs to 
combat tree climbing snipers. 


P U D B D 


STEP 5 “ ASSEMBLY 

1. Take 3 flashbulbs and attach a 
length of wire', color 0 , to one 
terminal on each bulb. Then take 
one length each of wire colors A, B 
l C and attach one of the colored 
wires to the remaining terminal. 
Follow the hookup diagram in Fig.5- 
Insert the bulbs into the explosive 
of your mine or bomb. 

2. Slide the push buttons over the 
springs and glue the springs to the 
bent nails. 

3. Solder the dangling ends of wire 
from the control panel to the con¬ 
tact points. 

4. Rest the power pack on the rub¬ 
ber strip, and feed the wire (0) 
through the hole". 

5. Secure the control panel to the 
top of the box and feed wires A, B 
S C through the hole at the top 
right back of the box. There should 
be a space of about 1/8" separating 
the contact points on the push but¬ 
ton fro® the copper strip on the 

•power pack. 


Fig.6 


coiled bare wire 
resting on rubber 
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Improvised 
Claymore Mine 

By Raymond J. Lamer 

Black Powder Squib: 

Obtain a 12 volt lamp bulb (with 
a flange on it (head or tail light 
bulb]). Carefully break the glass 
off of the bulb. Solder wire leads 
to the rear and the side of the 
bulb. You can check the filament 
by very quickly attaching the wire 
leads to a 12 volt battery. Glue 
the bulb Into the rear of the clay¬ 
more casing with the flange Inside 
the case and the wire leads out the 
back! Make a paper cylinder that is 
large enough and long enough to 
protect the filament of the bulb. 
Glue this cylinder to the inside of 
the casing so that it protects the 
filament. 

Casing: 

This can be made of almost any¬ 
thing, but 1/8 inch thick plexi¬ 
glass is one of the easiest mater¬ 
ials to work with. Make a small box 
that is 3 Inches wide by 6 Inches 
long by 1 Inch deep. You need 4 
sides and a bottom but no top. Use 
solvent type glue to put the box 
together. 

Note: the box can be made any size. 
The larger It Is the more damage 
you can do with It but also the 
more explosive it will take to fill 
it. 

Drill a hole in the middle of 
the bottom of the casing large e- 
nough to put the base of the light 
bulb thru. Install the black powder 
squib in the casing as shown In the 
drawings. 

Casting: 

Make a mold with an outside 
length and width slightly less than 
the inside dimensions of the casing 
This should be approx. 1 .inch deep. 
This mold can be made with body 
putty or with plaster of paris.Let 
It cure and then use spray paint to 
coat the Inside of it until the 
mold is smooth to the touch. 


To Cast: 

Spray the inside of the mold 
with a casting release agent. Mix 
and pour liquid casting plastic in¬ 
to the mold until it is approx. 1/4 
inch deep. Now pour in 3/16" or 1/4" 
steel ball bearings until you have 
a’ layer of them covering the bottom 
of the mold. Add casting plastic if 
needed so that the layer of balls 
is barely covered. Set the mold a- 
slde and let the plastic cure. NOTE: 
Plaster of Paris or body putty can 
also be used to cast the balls in. 
The ball bearings are the easiest 
to work with but any metal can be 
used (nuts, bolts, screws, nails, 
etc.). 

When the casting has cured, remove 
it from the mold. Use alcohol to 
remove the wax residue from the 
casting. 

Now carefully pour black powder 
into the paper cylinder that pro¬ 
tects the filament of the bulb In 
the casing. Lightly shake the cas¬ 
ing to settle and pack the black 
powder around the filament. Now 
fill the rest of the casing with 
black powder until you have a level 
layer of black powder slightly a- 
bove the top of the paper cylinder. 

Place the casting inside the 
casing on top of the layer of black 
powder. Mow use a silicon* or plas¬ 
tic sealing compound to seal around 
the 4 edges of the casting. Once U 
drles your claymore mine Is ready to 
be used. NOTE: for concealment use 
colored plexiglass or paint the 
claymore after you've put It toget¬ 
her. 


To place the claymore, tape It 
to a tree, pole or what ever is 
handy. Make sure the ball bearings 
point toward the enemy. Remember 
that this type of weapon produces a 
mean back blast so make Sure you 
are under cover when you set It off. 

You can make up a control board 
to control a number of claymores 
that you have in place. Or you can 
simply string wires from each of 
your mines to a central location 

CLAYMORE 


and touch the ends of the wires to 
the poles of a 12 volt battery. 1 
NOTE: This weapon can be made more 
effective (cover a larger area) by 
making the casing and the casting 
sIightly curved. 

THIS WEAPON CAN ALSO BE MADE 
USING THE EXPLOSIVE AND FUSE BELOW. 


Explosive: 

Mix three (3) parts Potassium 
chlorate and one (I) part granula¬ 
ted sugar. Confine in a container 
(in this case the claymore mine) 
and use time fuse to set it off. 
Time Fuse: 

Boil equal parts of potassium 
chlorate and granulated sugar in 
water. Dip cotton string in the 
solution and let dry. Burlng rate 
is approx, sixty (60) seconds per 
foot. Test some to make surel 

This weapon can also.be used on 
the side of a truck or tractor. 

This was done In Vietnam and was 
found to be highly effective in 
ambush situations where the enemy 
was at close quarters to the vehi¬ 
cle being attacked. 

Make a steel box approx. 6" deep 
and 12 by 12" on the sides. Just 
sides & bottom, no top. Solidly 
attach the box to the side of a 
vehicle with bolts or weld It In 
place. Hake sure it Is attached to 
something solid - remember that 
back blast 1 Make up 2 sand bags, 
one 6 X 12 and the other about 10 
x 12. Set the small bag in the bot¬ 
tom of the box and the larger bag 
Into the back of the box. (The open 
'end of the box should point out¬ 
wards* from the vehicle). Now set 
the claymore Into the box so that 
it is sitting on top of the small 
bag and against the large bag. Se¬ 
curely fasten the mine Into the box 
with wire or what ever is handy so 
It won’t fell out as you drive down 
the road. 

A switch set Into the dash Is 
the easiest way to set this place¬ 
ment off. Wire a lead from the 
battery thru a breaker or a fuse 
to the switches and them to the 
claymores. 


Steel Balls 


Plastic Sealer 



Black Powder 


Emplacement: 
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to the other 1-1/2“ x 4“ strip of 
wood. This will be the bottom of 


The instructions and diagrams 
listed here will give you a control 
box capable of detonating 3 mines 
or bombs. Using your imagination, 
you can modify the design and make 
a switchboard holding a hundred or 
more buttons. 

If you decide to build a bigger 
switchboard, it would be a good i- 
dea to keep the control buttons in 
groups of 3 for easy hookup, repair, 
and replacement of batteries.Be sure 
to label each button so you can i- 
dentify it with your target. If you 
plan to hook up your defenses a- 
gainst a future attack, you should 
protect the wires running from the 
control box to the mines. Either 
coat them with a spray or paint 
to avoid deterioration of the insu¬ 
lation, or encase the wires in tubes 
like BX cable. 


the box. When assembling, the plas¬ 
tic or rubber will be facing up. 

2. Screw the hinges to one of the 

2- 1/2" x 4“ pieces of wood and at¬ 
tach the other side of the hinge 
to the side of one of the 2-1/2“ x 
1-1/2" pieces of wood. 

3- Drill a 1/16“ hole in the bottom 
of the other 2-1/2“ x 1 - 1 / 2 “ piece 
of wood, which will be the left 
side of the box, and a 1/8“ hole 

In the top right hand corner of the 
other 2-1/2" x 4“ piece of wood, 

which will be the back wall of the 
box. 

4. Using nails, screws or glue, as¬ 
semble the box. There will be no 
top to it. 

STEP 5 - ASSEMBLY 

1. Take 3 flashbulbs and attach a 
length of wire, color D, to one 
terminal on each bulb. Then take 
one length each of wire colors A, B 
S C and attach one of the colored 
wires to the remaining terminal. 
Follow the hookup diagram in Fig.5. 
Insert the bulbs into the explosive 
of your mine or bomb. 

2. Slide the push buttons over the 
springs and glue the springs to the 
bent nails. 

3. Solder the dangling ends of wire 
from the control panel to the con¬ 
tact points. 

4. Rest the power pack on the rub¬ 
ber strip, and feed the wire (0) 
through the hole'. 

5. Secure the control panel to the 
top of the box and feed wires A, B 
S C through the hole at the top 
right back of the box. There should 
be a space of about 1/8“ separating 
the contact points on the push but¬ 


6. From Fig. 5» connect wire D to 
wire D on the control box and then 
connect wires A, B, S C to wires A, 
B, 6 C from the control box. See 
Fig. 6 for completed assembly. 


Besides the switchboard hookup 
for manual detonation, flashbulbs 
are great for all sorts of contact 
mines, trip wires, and bombs to 
combat tree climbing snipers. 



resting on rubber 


ton from the copper strip on the 


power pack. 
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Improvised 
Claymore Mine 

By Raymond J. Lamer 

Black Powder Squib: 

Obtain a 12 volt lamp bulb (with 
a flange on It [head or tail light 
bulb]). Carefully break the glass 
off of the bulb. Solder wire leads 
to the rear and the side of the 
bulb. You can check the filament 
by very quickly attaching the wire 
leads to a 12 volt battery. Glue 
the bulb into the rear of the clay¬ 
more casing with the flange inside 
the case and the wire leads out the 
back.' Make a paper cylinder that is 
large enough and long enough to 
protect the filament of the bulb. 
Glue this cylinder to the inside of 
the casing so that it protects the 
f1 lament. 

Casing: 

This can be made of almost any¬ 
thing, but 1/8 inch thick plexi¬ 
glass is one of the easiest mater¬ 
ials to work with. Make a small box 
that is 3 Inches wide by 6 inches 
long by I inch deep. You need 4 
sides and a bottom but no top. Use 
solvent type glue to put the box 
together. 

Note: the box can be made any size. 
The larger it is the more damage 
you can do with it but also the 
more explosive St will take to fill 
it. 

Orill a hole in the middle of 
the bottom of the casing large e- 
nough to put the base of the light 
bulb thru. Install the black powder 
squib in the casing as shown in the 
drawings. 

Cast 1ng: 

Make a mold with an outside 
length and width slightly less than 
the inside dimensions of the casing. 
This should be approx. 1 .inch deep. 
This mold can be made with body 
putty or with plaster of paris.Let 
it cure and then use spray paint to 
coat the inside of it until the 
mold is smooth to the touch. 


To Cast: 

Spray the inside of the mold 
with a casting release agent. Mix 
and pour liquid casting plastic in¬ 
to the mold until It is approx. 1/4 
Inch deep. Now pour In 3/16" or 1/4" 
steel ball bearings until you have 
a layer of them covering the bottom 
of the mold. Add casting plastic If 
needed so that the layer of balls 
is barely covered. Set the mold a- 
side and let the plastic cure. NOTE: 
Plaster of Paris or body putty can 
also be used to cast the balls in. 

The ball bearings are the easiest 
to work with but any metal can be 
used (nuts, bolts, screws, nails, 
etc.). 

When the casting has cured, remove 
it from the mold. Use alcohol to 
remove the wax residue from the 
casting. 

Now carefully pour black powder 
into the paper cylinder that pro¬ 
tects the filament of the bulb in 
the casing. Lightly shake the cas¬ 
ing to settle and pack the black 
powder around the filament. Now 
fill the rest of the casing with 
black powder until you have a level 
layer of black powder slightly a- 
bove the top of the paper cylinder. 

Place the casting inside the 
casing on top of the layer of black 
powder. Now use a silicone or plas¬ 
tic sealing compound to seal around 
the 4 edges of the casting. Once it 
drles your claymore mine Is ready to 
be used. NOTE: for concealment use 
colored plexiglass or paint the 
claymore after you've put It toget¬ 
her. 

Emplacement: 

To place the claymore, tape It 
to a tree, pole or what ever Is 
handy. Make sure the ball bearings 
point toward the enemy. Remember 
that this type of weapon produces a 
mean back blast so make sure you 
are under cover when you set It off. 

You can make up a control board 
to control a number of claymores 
that you have In place. Or you can 
simply string wires from each of 
your mines to a central location 


and touch the ends of the wires to 
the poles of a 12 volt battery. 
NOTE: This weapon can be made more 
effective (cover a larger area) by 
making the casing and the casting 
siightly curved. 

THIS WEAPON CAN ALSO BE MADE 
USING THE EXPLOSIVE AND FUSE BELOW. 


Explosive: 

Mix three (3) parts Potassium 
chlorate and one (I) part granula¬ 
ted sugar. Confine in a container 
(in this case the claymore mine) 
and use time fuse to set it off. 
Time Fuse: 

Boil equal parts of potassium 
chlorate and granulated sugar in 
water. Dip cotton string in the 
solution and let dry. Burlng rate 
is approx, sixty (60) seconds per 
foot. Test some to make sure! 

This weapon can also be used on 
the side of a truck or tractor. 

This was done In Vietnam and was 
found to be highly effective In 
ambush situations where the enemy 
was at close quarters to the vehi¬ 
cle being attacked. 

Make a steel box approx. 6" deep 
and 12 by 12" on the sides. Just 
sides & bottom, no top. Solidly 
attach the box to the side of a 
vehicle with bolts or weld it In 
place. Make sure It is attached to 
something solid - remember that 
back blast! Make up 2 sand bags, 
one 6x12 and the other about 10 
x 12. Set the small bag In the bot¬ 
tom of the box and the larger bag 
into the back of the box. (The open 
'epd of the box should point out¬ 
wards* from the vehicle). Now set 
the claymore into the box so that 
it is sitting on top of the small 
bag and against the large bag. Se¬ 
curely fasten the mine Into the box 
with wire or what ever is handy so 
It won't fall out as you drive down 
the road. 

A switch set into the dash Is 
the easiest way to set this place¬ 
ment off. Wire a lead from the 
battery thru a breaker or a fuse 
to the switches and them to the 
claymores. 


CLAYMORE 


Steel Balls 


Plastic Sealer 


Paper CyI inden 


F11 ament 


Casing 


leads 


bulb 


Black Powder 
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SILENCER 

This silencer desi'gn is an improvement of the OSS 
silencer from WW II and is the forerunner of the si¬ 
lenced Ruger design from issue #4 PMA. 

Aug. 31, 1948. w. p. mason 2,448^82 

sxuscnt 

m«d Oct. 26. 1944 



This invention relates to firearms and more particularly to a 
silencer for reducing the muzzle blast. 

The principal object of the invention is to reduce the noise asso¬ 
ciated with the muzzle blast of a firearm. Other objects are to reduce 
the weight, size and cost of a silencer and improve the stability of 
performance. 

Important factors in silencing the muzzle blast ot a firearm are 
the rapid cooling of the power gases and the reduction of pressure before 
they emerge. An effective silencer utilizing these principles comprises 
a chamber containing heat absorbing material through which the bullet 
passes. The effectiveness of such a device depends, amoung other things, 
upon its cross-sectional area. Applicant has discovered, however, that 
the importance of having a large cross-sectional area diminishes con¬ 
siderably toward the front end of the silencer. 

FIG. 4 
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FIGS 







In accordance with the invention, therefore, the chamber has at its 
front end a section of reduced cross-sectional area. Weight, size and 
cost are reduced without seriously affecting the efficiency of noise 
reduction. The silencer may be built as an attachment or, preferably, 
the rear portion of the chamber may be built around the barrel of the 
firearm, with communicating holes through the barrel. The heat absorbing 
material may be metal screen , which may take the form of apertured discs, 
stacked one upon another and preferably held in compression. Plating the 
screen with some metal such as tin before punching the discs will in- 
crease the stability of performance. ^ 


Flash Powders and 
their Production 

By Oan Moore 

Flashpowders are some of the 
most explosive kinds of powders 
known. In fact, Len z* even regards 
flashpowder as high explosive due 
to its tremendous power. In addition 
to this, flashpowders are both easy 
and safe to manufacture. It is 
because of this that I have deci¬ 
ded to explain in detail the manu¬ 
facture of these powders. 

and 

The most common of these powders 
is "Photof1 ash" powder or Just sim¬ 
ply "Flash" powder. This powder is 
the easiest to ^nufacture and the 
least expensive. The equipment 
needed to make photoflash powder is 
a mortar and pestle, a scale or 
balance,and several plastic con¬ 
tainers. The chemicals required 
are;powdered aluminum (Al), sul¬ 
phur (S) , and potassium permanganate 
(KMn04). These chemicals should all 
be finely powdered for best results, 
(it is best to buy finely powdered 
aluminum as it cannot be ground. 
Sulphur and potassium permanganate 
should be ground separately in the 
mortar and pestle to a consistancy 
of flour.) The ratio of weight of 
these chemicals is: one (1) part 
sulphur, one (1) part powdered 
aluminum, ahd eight (8) parts 
potassium permanganate. After pow¬ 
dering, these chemicals should then 
be placed in a plastic container 
and shaken thoroughly for ten (10) 
minutes to Insure even mixing. The 
♦flashpowder should then be kept in 


DOWEL 


BLADE 


DIXIE 

CUP 


a plastic container and stored In a 
cool dry place. 

Another explosive powder which 
even surpasses photoflash powder Is 
chlorate flashpowder. Chlorate 
flashpowder is much more powerful 
than photoflash powder and also 
much more sensatlve. The reason for 
Its Increased strength is the use 
of potassium chlorate (a very pow¬ 
erful unstable oxidizing agent).The 
equipment needed for making chlorate 
flashpowder Is the same as for pho¬ 
toflash powder with one minor ex¬ 
ception. A flat metal pan and a 
hammer are used to powder the 
potassium chlorate as the fric¬ 
tion from a mortar and pestle could 
cause an explosion. The chemicals 
required to manufacture chlorate 
powder are; potassium chlorate 
(KC103), sulphur (S) t and powdered 
aluminum (A1). The ratio by weight 
of these chemicals is: one (I) part 
sulphur, one (l) part powdered al¬ 
uminum, and two (2) parts potassium 
chlorate. Once again all chemicals 
should be finely powdered and 
thoroughly mixed for best results. 
Chlorate powder should be kept In a 
plastic container and stored In a 
cool dry place. 

One other flashpowder Is a 
derivative of chlorate powder. This 
flashpowder Is manufactured In the 
same way as chlorate powder, however 


VACU-VISE 


instead of using potassium chlorate, 
sodium chlorate is used. This may 
offer an alternative to survivalists 
as sodium chlorate can be obtained 
from Solidox(See The Survivor Vol.2. 
issue #9). 

Although I have just listed the 
basic flashpowders and their manu¬ 
facture, there are several things 
that one should know before manu¬ 
facturing them. To start with, the 
equipment meeded for producing these 
powders Is very basic in nature. 
Really, the piece of equipment that 
needs to be purchased is the mortar 
and pestle, as it would be hard to 
improvise. The plastic containers 
can come from just about anywhere. 
For example, the plastic containers 
I found to work best were nothing 
more than plastic butter dishes.The 
balance that Is required can be 
makeshift just as long as it is 
reasonably accurate. The balance I 
used was constructed as such: 

A notched wooden dowel is used 
for the main beam of the balance 
while a Vacu-vise and an Exacto 
knife are used as a base.Dixie cups 
can be used for containing the chem¬ 
icals during weighing and fishing 
sinkers are used for weights. I 
have found this kind of balance to 
be very successful for the measuring 
purposes in this article. 

One final note about manufactur- 
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ing these powders is the emphasis 
on safety, as It should be with any 
article on explosives production. 
Although these powders are not as 
sens Itl ve as conventional explosives 
there is always the chance of an 
accidental detonation. To lessen 
or eliminate this possibility, cer¬ 
tain precautionary steps should be 
taken. A list of these steps is as 
follows; 

K Mix flashpowder in no more 
than 3 ounce batches to lessen 
the explosive potential. 

2* for chlorate powders, add a 
small amount of bicarbonate of 
soda to desensitize the chlorate 
powders. 

2- Never mix or store powders 
near an open flame. 

4.. Keep the work area clean and 
wel1-organized. 

5_. Mix only enough powder for 
immediate use. 

Provided these steps are taken, the 
manufacture and use of flashpowders 
will be both safe and simple. ^ 

IMPROVISED SMOKE/ 

GAS GRENADES 

by "Q" 

To those readers who've built 
Oan Moore's "Super Bazooka" on page 
53 and have spent the past few 
months' free time by blasting away 
at trees and fenceposts In sessions 
of secret target practice, the 
question has probably arisen as to 
what to do with all those empty 
rocket engines. Fervent Survival- 
Ists needn't discard them as use¬ 
less; because I have Just the In¬ 
formation you need to turn those 
little tubes Into some of the best 
smoke 'n stink bombs available. 

INSERT /rf TAPE, IF 
FVSE ([/ DESIRED 



Start by examining your supply 
of spent engines: select those 
which havn't had their walls burnt 
thin and with their nozzles still 
intact. Open up the venturi in any 
of the clay nozzles which have 
been fused shut. 

Place a piece of reliable fuse 
in the nozzle, use any length of 
delay you wish but have at least 
1-1/2" inside the casing. Zeller’s 
3/32" cannon fuse works fine.Bend 
and tape the fuse over to the side 
of the engine, to keep It out of 
the way, and apply a square of 
tape over the fuse/nozzle junction. 
This will help keep the filler 
from leaking from the fuse end 
during manufacture-you can remove 
the tape when they're finished, 
though that's not essential. 

I might point out here that 
it's a good Idea to simplify your 
work by setting up an "assembly 
line" and by performing each step 
on a number of casings at the same 
time. 

Next, place either 3-4 scoops 
(use a .22 LR case as a measure) 
of Fuzee powder, the black Ignitor 
portion from the body of a rail¬ 
road flare; or 3 to 4 paper match 
heads Inside the inverted casing. 

If you use Fuzee, carefully tamp 
it down with an unsharpened pencil 



Next,' fill with the smoke powder 
mixture to the end of the casing 
and tamp down with a dowel the 
same size as the Inside of the en¬ 
gine. (You can first start packing 
using the pencil, In order to avoid 
scrunching the fuse.) Fill to the 
top again and tamp in. We have used 
either a vise or a hammer in order 
to Insure that the mix is tightly 
packed, without a single mishap.Re¬ 
peat this until there is about 1/4" 
distance left to the end of the 


case. Note: depending upon a num¬ 
ber of variables, which Include 
the exact composition of your mix, 
your ability to construct them and 
local weather/atmospheric condi¬ 
tions, your grenades may work bet¬ 
ter left relatively loose, or ram¬ 
med down tight; so a bit of exper¬ 
imentation Is In order here. 



Finally, wad up some 4X4" scraps 
of paper (newspaper or magazine 
stock Is what we prefer) and tamp 
them down in on top of the powder 
charge. Use several pieces to 
bring up.the level to about 1/8" 
from the end of the casing.This 
paper serves both as a primary 
end seal and as a heat-sink to 
prevent possible damage to the mix 
by the final wax seal. With that 
done, seal the end by pouring 
melted wax over the paper; allowing 
It to pool In the recess. We Just 
let the wax drip from a candle. 

This Is better than using epoxy 
to seal the cases, as it enables 
one to use the grenades Immedi¬ 
ately after production, as well as 
permitting you to dig out the seal 
on a used/dud unit in order to use 
the casing for several more reload- 



Continued on Next Pa«e 
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ings and practice "firings". Once 
the wax has cooled your little 
wonder is ready for use. 

Our most successful demonstra¬ 
tion indicated that one of these 
goodies wogld produce enough Ammo- 
nla-Sulferlsh smoke, In the 5 to 7 
minutes they last, to contaminate 
the interior of a suburban-type 
ranch house. Outside, especially 
on damp nights, they will produce 
a foul-smelling white cloud which 
Just Blankets a 50X50' area. These 
were made from a "C" size engine. 
Naturally a "D" engine would be 
proportionally more effective-or, 
make regulation "Police" size 
grenades from cardboard tubes, 
forming your own nozzles. 

Various chemical fillings will 
work, but the mixes we found most 
effective run as follows: 

751 NH^NO^ Ammonium Nitrate 

151 C Carbon (finely grqund 

charcoal briquettes will work 


3/32 GANNON FUSE 


ORIGINAL 
ROCKET NOZZLE 



\o% s 


Sulfur 


This will produce a "seeper" 
that will slowly function over a 
10 minute period; good for the 
situations where you wish to leave 
before much of a stink Is started. 
For a more devastating filler that 
will actually BILLOW, use about 5t 
less NH^NO^ and add 5* KN0 3 

(Potassium Nitrate) or homemade 
black powder. 


PAPER 
WADD 

WAX BASE SEAL 

i ___ 

Add a drop of wax to the noz¬ 
zle/fuse Junction or store your 
completed grenades in a zlplock 
bag, as the mix Is somewhat hygro¬ 
scopic and may take on some mois¬ 
ture from the air or moist sur¬ 
roundings. For your first test 
firing It is best not to hand-hold 
the grenade, although this is pos¬ 
sible once you can predict Its 
functioning. Not only may It get 
quite hot, but it may malfunction 
dangerously If you prepared the 
filler incorrectly. Wedge it into 
the ground and stand upwind to 
watch the action. When you're 
satisfied that your construction 
is safe you can proceed to throw¬ 
ing or otherwise delivering the 
rest of that batch to your target.£ 


CALTROPS 

and 

IMPROVISED 

BARRIERS 


By Clyde Barrow 

The traditional Caltrop Is a four 
pointed device that was originally 
scattered on roads in ancient times 
to injure the hooves of horses being 
ridden by the opposing army. These 
devices are equally effective again¬ 
st today's automobile tires.The four 
points are arranged in a manner that 
guarantees that one point will stick 
straight up no matter how the caltrop 
is placed on the ground. This allows 
the devices to be scattered from a 
fleeing auto, thrown by hand or 
dropped from the air.The road can be 
opened only after the caltrops are 
picked up one at a time by hand. The 
cleanup personnel are susceptible to 
sniper fire during this cleanup per¬ 
iod. A pileup of several disabled ve¬ 


hicles will of course add to the pro¬ 
blem of reopening the roadway, espe¬ 
cially If all available tow trucks 
have received multiple flat tires.as 
there is usually only one spare tire 
per truck. Imagine several hundred 
of these devices on a major freeway 
during rush hour traffic. 

A.A simple caltrop can be made as 
follows. They are easier to make 
than describe. If the following does 
not make sense, try it first with a 
couple of pieces of coat hanger or 
welding rod, and play with the design 
until you come up with the right 
shape. A dimestore protractor Is use¬ 
ful In determining the correct mznber 
of degrees for each bend. 

The completed units should be 
painted flat black or dark gray.They 
will blend in with the color of the 
roadway and will be almost impossible 
for drivers to spot and avoid, even 
if they are on the lookout for them. 

1. Cut two pieces of iron or steel 
rod, V' to V diameter, to a length 
of 3tf\ 

2. Sharpen all four ends to a 
sharp point with a file or grinder. 

3. Weld or braze the pieces into 
and 'X' shape. 
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Interchangeable 

Powder 

Cartridge 

By Martin Kruse 

The .32 Winchester special.which 
was introduced In 1895 and chambered 
until recently in the Model '9** Win¬ 
chester level gun, was originally 
designed as a smokeless powder car¬ 
tridge suitable for reloading with 
black powder. 

It was found that the .320 caliber 
nnd a rifling twist of one turn In 
16 inches would accomplish this Idea 
better than the .30 caliber bore with 
one turn in 12 inches twist found In 
the .30/30. The faster rifling twists 
found In rifles chambered for smoke¬ 
less cartridges foul so badly when 
used with black powder (especlally In 
bores of .30 caliber and smaller) 
that they are rendered totally in¬ 
accurate after Just a few rounds. 

If you think smokeless powder Just 
might not be here to stay, an old 
.32 Winchester special may be your 
kind of gun. 


With the 'X* lying flat on the 
behch, bend one leg until it is 
straight up in the air, i.e. at a 
right angle to the bench. 

5. The remaining three legs are 
now bent until they are at 120 deg. 
angles to one another. If placed on 
a circle, the legs would divide that 
circle into three equal parts. All 3 
legs should still be flat on the 
bench. 

6. Each of the three legs is now 
bent until they rest at a 30 deg. 
angle from the surface of the bench. 
The fourth leg should still be ver¬ 
tical . 

Each of the four legs should now 
be 120 deg. from its. two adjacient 
legs. The caltrop should now rest 
solidly on any combination of three 
legs, with the fourth pointing 
straight up. 

Several variations of the caltrop 
design exist. The following are the 
most useful and easily improvised. 

B. The spike board (see PMA Wl.113). 
E] The spiked hazard used at drive¬ 
in movies. These allow normal traffic 
to exit, but cars trying to make an 
unauthorized entry are impailed on 
the spikes, which protrude at about 
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45 deg. from the ground. Those spikes 
are mounted on a weighted axle which 
pivots flush with the roadway on exit 
but locks solidly In place during an 
attempted entry. 

The borders between European 
countries are equipped with movable 
road blocks that resemble the fold-r 
ing gates often used to prevent tod¬ 
dlers from falling down stairs or 
from entering 'off-limits' rooms.The 
device has a sharpened spike at each 
pivot point and Is anchored at one 
side of the road. A guard extends 
the obstacle into one or both lanes 
to block the road, and folds it out 
of the way to allow authorized ve¬ 
hicles to pass. 

L A Caltrop like device that re¬ 
quires no welding or bending can be 
constructed from short sections of 
pipe and six bolts and nuts. If 
welding equipment is avail able,the 
same 'device can be constructed using 
six large nails. The advantage of 
this type of caltrop is that several 
of the units can be strung onto a 
chain or cable. This assembly can be 
stretched across a roadway and an¬ 
chored to solid material,1.e.bould¬ 
ers, trees, wrecked vehicles,etc, at 
each end. The road can be reopened 
only by cutting the chain or cable 
with a torch or bolt cutters. The 
personnel attempting to remove the 
obstacle are again open to sniper 
fire. 

The pipe caltrop is constructed 
follows. The measurements can be 
altered to suit the materials on hand 
Each Individual caltrop is made from 
a six inch long section of 1-1V dia¬ 
meter pipe, and six. 3" bolts w/nuts.~ 
a. Drill 6 sets of holes through the 
pipe, in 3 rows of 2 holes each.Pipe 


will contain total of 12 holes.IE., 
six sets of holes, one set for eaGh 
bolt (See drawing), 
b. Use a grinder or file to sharpen 
the ends of the bolts. 
c- Pass the bolts through the holes 
and install and tighten the nuts, 
d. If welding equipment is availa¬ 
ble, large nails may be Installed 
in the holes and welded In place. 


Dear Clyde, 

Just got PMA #5 and saw your 
little article on Caltrops. There's 
an even easier way to make them out 
of about 1/32" sheet steel that 
needs only a pair of tlnsnlpa (al¬ 
though compound leverage aviator's 
snips would be easier to use ). Just 
cut a piece of sheet steel to the 
shape shown in Figure 1, then twist 
90° across the narrow waist, see 
Figure 2. The Caltrop will alt on 
one edge and one point with the re¬ 
maining point sticking up. See Fig¬ 
ure 3. The 1/32" thickness Is okay 
for passenger cars, but heavier me¬ 
tal should be used for trucks and 
oO\ev large vehicles. With nothing 
but scrap steel, a pair of tlnsnlps, 
and a couple of hours, you can have 
hundreds of these little devils! 







• ■ 
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The Truth About 
K wife -Throwi ng 

By Martin Kruse 


Throwing knives is an enjoyable 
way to pass Idle time. It's an In¬ 
teresting and challenging sport,and 
it's a skill which may save your 
life in a pinch.But don't count on 1 1 
Knife throwing is not nearly as ef¬ 
ficient a means of dispensing death 
as paperback novels, television, and 
movies would lead us to believe. 

The fact is, even If you devote 
the time and effort required to de¬ 
velop the skill, It's of very limi¬ 
ted value. 

First off, it's strictly a close 
range proposition. Most men I know 
get a range of 12-15 feet maximum 
with any degree of reliability.I know 
a few men who stick a blade consis¬ 
tently and accurately out to 30 ft. 
When 1 hear a man claim he can do 
any good with a blade beyond that 
distance,well,I may not call him a 
liar, but I sure want to see It be¬ 
fore I belleve him. 

Another thing, your range isn't 
just limited by a maximum distance. 
Unless you take the time to develop 
a high degree of skill and practice 
regularly,your effectiveness may be 
limited to one or two specific dis¬ 
tances. This is because the knife 
turns In the air and there are only 
a few points along It's line of tra¬ 
vel at which it will be point first 
at the target. 

The more common throwing tech¬ 
niques cause the knife to turn once 
every six feet. (It varies with the 
individual.I'm planning a slow mo¬ 
tion film study on the subject.If I 
ever get around to It I'll report 
the findings In the Armorer.) This 
means that while you may be sudden 
death at 6 or 12 feet, you're pro¬ 
bably S.O.L. from 8 to 10 feet. 

That's not a favorable prospect for 
use in combat. 

You can Improve your odds with 
practice,however.If you're good at 
accurately judging distances you may 
be able to change your throwing style 
to turn the blade faster or more 
slowly and thereby increase the span 
of your effective ranges. 

But, throwing a knife is still an 
Iffy proposition at best. The only 
'throwing knife' which has a high de¬ 
gree of reliability is the Oriental 
Shirken or Throwing Star. These 
wicked little gems are nothing but 


points and stick no matter how they 
are turned.All the thrower need 
worry about is accuracy. (I also hope 
to report on the shirken and how 
they're made and used in a later is¬ 
sue.) This isn't the case with a 
conventional blade,however. 

I would like to state here and now 
that in further discussions of edged 
weapons, any mention of a blade's 
throwing characteristics Is merely 
an evaluation of the weapon,not an 
endorsement for using the technique 
In combat. 

Just about any knife can be thrown. 
The balance point of a knife means 
very little In most cases.Once you 
have learned to get the feel of a 
knife just shift the position of 
your grip accordingly and you'll be 
able to stick almost any knife in a 
target. 

Being able to throw a knife is im¬ 
pressive, especially to someone whds 
tried it a couple of times without 
success.It's a great way to win a 
few beers and It may save your ass 
someday.I've never regretted having 
taken the trouble to acquire the 
skill. But at no time should you al¬ 
low yourself to forget the limita¬ 
tions of this In practical applica¬ 
tions. While it is definitely worth¬ 
while to be able to throw any blade 
which presents itself as a weapon of 
opportunity, if there is a serious 
intent to your practice,knife selec¬ 
tion becomes critical. 

Stay away from the so-called throw¬ 
ing knives that are supposedly made 
for the purpose.As weapons,they're 
not worth a tinker's damn and most 
of them actually don't throw well 
anyhow. Stilettos and daggers also 
make poor choices.While they throw 
nicely,they are generally too light 
to do much good as an attack stop¬ 
ping project Ile. 

for defensive or combat use,It is 
best to stick with a heavier blade 
whenever possible. For my money the 
large Bowies are the best bet. The 
Marine Corps combat knife Is an ex¬ 
cellent choice.I believe this repre¬ 
sents about the minimum size and heft 
for a real fighting blade. I consi¬ 
der anything smaller and lighter,In* 
eluding the ever popular British 
Fairbairn to be inadequate.They may 
be fine for a surprise attack where 
one or two quick thrusts will do the 
Job.But when It comes down to a real 
brawl, I want something with some heft 
to It to slash and even cleave bone 
if necessary. 

The Marine Corps knife is also a- 
bout the largest blade that most 
people can wear concealed.A butt 
down underarm carry works well as 
does positioning it in the center of 
the back butt down.Depending on where 


you live you may be able to Just 
strap It on in plain sight as I of¬ 
ten do.The respectful looks you'll 
see on the faces of the street cor¬ 
ner punks will enrich your soul and 
restore your faith In humanity. 

These knives possess excellent 
throwing characteristics and have e- 
nough weight to give at least some 
penetration,thereby giving you at 
least some chance to put your man 
down. It probably won't do the Job, 
but it is a chance,and If it's the 
only one you've got, take It! 

Where knife throwing Is concerned. 

If you have time to think about It, 
think of something else.You're pro¬ 
bably better off hitting someone 
with a brick or a good heavy rock. 

But when all the bets are on the 
table, you qlay the cards you've got 
and hope they're % good enough.Some¬ 
times all rules of thumb are meaning¬ 
less. Just act quickly and relent¬ 
lessly. And stay alivel 

If the bastard's about to pull the 
trigger on you and the knife Is in 
your hand, then have with It,pitch 
away.Take your best shot and follow 
through with lt.lt probably won't 
take him down,but It may divert his 
attention long enough to close the 
distance and kick his head in. 

Follow through is important In any 
knife attack. A simple stab or slash 
is seldom enough to put an attacker 
down. Especially a thrown blade which 
may not have penetrated deeply. 

Follow your blade In. (Unless you're 
one hell of a knife thrower,you'11 
only be two Jumps away.) Jump on the 
sonofabitch and push the blade In 
the rest of the way. Then twist it. 
Or, follow it up with a swift hand-to- 
hand attack using every dirty trick 
you know or every weapon at your 
disposal. Do so regardless of whether 
your throw went true or not. 

Any opening you can create in your 
opponent's defense (or balk In his 
attack-which' is actually the same 
thing) should be exploited with all 
the fury and force you can muster. 

YAWARA STICK WITH MO PUNCH 

BY DARVIS MCCOY 

The walking-stick shotgun described 
In Issue #1 PMA can easily be turned 
into a yawara stick that is deadlier 
than any martial arts weapon ever 
taught in self-defense schools. 

The materials needed are the same 
as described in issue II, except that 
the point of a nail makes a more ef¬ 
ficient firing pin than a bolt. The 
.410 shotgun shell fits the half in. 
size of the pipe very nicely, while 
3/4 Inch lead pipe works well as the 
outside sleeve. Wrap the 1/2 Inch 
section In duct tape until there is 
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enough friction to keep the Inner 
section from sliding around freely 
Inside the outer sleeve. The 3/4 In. 
piece should measure about 4 in., 
while the 1/2 in. section should mea¬ 
sure an Inch longer. 

Drill a shallow hole from the In¬ 
side of the pipe cap, exactly In the 
center of the cap. The diameter 
should be the same as an eight penny 
nail or a little larger. Don't drill 
all the way through the cap, just 
deep enough to form a recess that 
will hold the shaft of the nail.-Now 
cut off the point of th e eight penny 

WATER PIPE 

The walking stick shotgun made 
from water pipe which was featured 
in PMA 01 could be a very handy wea¬ 
pon, except that it's unsafe to 
carry. Besides the danger, It could 
be very embarrassing as well as a 
detriment to your continued freedom 
to have your'walklng stick' either 
fall apart or go off at the wrong 
time. 

You can eliminate this potential 
hazard by putting In a pin type saf- 
ty lock.This Is simply a piece of- 
1/8" or 3/16" drill rod slightly 
longer than the diameter of piece 
number three and bent at a right an¬ 
gle at one end for a stop. By dril¬ 
ling a hole through piece three at 
Point A and inserting the safety pin 
there you will block the shell from 
the firing pin. It won 1 1 .however, 
prevent the weapon from sliding apart 
If you don't "trust tape not to let 
go at the wrong time, you may run 
the pin through both pieces 03 and 
#5 by placing It at position B.This 
placement requires section 03 to be 
longer than your shell.Keep In mind 
that section 05 must be longer than 
section 03 for the mechanIsm to fI re. 
The pin through both pieces at _ 

UNCONCEALED CONCEALED WEAPON 
BY MARTIN KRUSE 

The good old-fashioned blackjack is 
still one of the best hand-to-hand 
weapons around for real close quarter 
work. Unfortunately, however, our law¬ 
makers have seen fit to make this fine 
defensive weapon Illegal.In most 
states,now,the laws are so warped that 
the blackjack is not only illegal to 
carry, but It's even prohibited to 
own one (unless you're a police offi¬ 
cer). This has made this fine weapon 
relatively hard to come by. 

As usual, though, the law is really 
pointless, since there are several 
improvised types you can make your¬ 
self which work just fine. The han¬ 
diest, least conspicuous, and most 
•“bust proof" is an English style cap 


nail, giving you a quarter inch 
section of shaft with a sharp point. 
Put epoxy on the blunt end and Insert 
Into the hole. The assembly of the 
yawara stick is described In Issuell. 

Either end of this stick can be 
used for its respective purpose:the 
cap end for striking, as. with a reg¬ 
ular yawara stick, or the protruding 
end of the half inch section for 
deadlier intentions. Care should be 
taken to wrap enough duct tape around 
the Inner section so there will be 
no danger of the .410 shell going 
off when the cap end is struck 


♦ 

forcefully. It should only detonate 
when the small end is smashed a- 
galnst its target. The end can also 
be securely taped together to pre¬ 
vent the sections from separating 
while It's being carried. 

To test your stick, empty a .410 
shell of shot and powder, and load 
It into the stick. Smash the busi¬ 
ness end into the dirt, slanting It 
away from you to protect your eyes 
from flying particles. If the primer 
detonates, successJ If not, make 
sure the firing pin (nail point) Is 
In the center of the cap. * * * 


SHOTGUN SAFETY 


BY MARTIN KRUSE 



SAFETY 




N Tm 


RT UX * *5 


1. Hack. £*»-r w /m*ao tur orf. X 2** Uomq. (xmnd o-« »o) 

2. Pip* Car *7/- W Nc*.« Dr.u.10 in *mo(txp hoh« Rn*. 

3. RmxT'Uon* frWMAD RJR 

4 Shotoun Shiu. ( 410 3mm. w»iw Wicf) 

5. Pip* x Cm" Lon<* 


cotter pin 
(opt Iona Ij 


safety 


point B will prevent the mechanism 
from sliding apart or closing to the 
firing position. But the shell can 
still come Into contact with the fir¬ 
ing pin and possibly d1scharge.The 
best method,! think.would be to use 
a double safety shaped like a large 
staple which would engage at both 
points. This would not be any slow¬ 
er to remove for firing than the 
single pin, and Is truly double safe. 



with a one to three ounce fishing 
sinker in it. Just attach the sinker 
inside the back of the cap with a 
large safety pin. 

This is perhaps the best kind of 
concealed weapon In that it is dis¬ 
guised rather than hidden. You can 


If you worry about the pin falling 
out and the weapon ‘arming',you can 
drill the open ends of the staple¬ 
shaped pin and fit them with small 
removable cotter pins. This step 
will, however, greatly Increase the 
time needed to take the weapon off 
safe 1 and make It ready to use. 

Editor's Note: A rubber band around 
piece 03 would also hold the 'U ' 
shaped safety in place . 

"legitimize" the weapon by pinning 
In a small packet of fishhooks and 
maybe even some line with the sinker. 
As far as I know,there is no law a- 
gainst carrying any fishing gear in 
your hat.And,It will do double duty 
if you do happen to be a fisherman 
(fishperson?). 

When needed, the weapon can be 
brought into play in a hurry.No dig¬ 
ging Into pockets,boot-tops or 
sleeves.Just grab the brim and 
swing.It's extremely quick and ef¬ 
fect ive.Catch an attacker across the 
side of the head with a good swing 
and he'll go out like a light. 

The English cap is a comfortable 
and practical piece of headgear which 
has come back into style in recent 
years.It's just the thing for a late 
stroll In any neighborhood! 
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HOMEMADE MISSILE 

By Clyde Barrow 

INTRODUCTION 

The missile plan detailed in this article Is a 
sythesis of several antitank missile designs used by 
NATO forces during the last 15 years. The construction 
data has been broken down into three sections: 
airframe/motor assembly; guidance unit; and payload/ 
detonator section. 

This design is Intended as a general guideline only 
and there are many areas where alternative materials 
may be substituted. All materials described are avail¬ 
able from either model rocket suppliers or firms that 
sell radio control airplane accessories. A sample list 
of these firms and their addresses has been included 
at the end of the article. 

Actual construction information has been kept to 
the basics. Those familiar with building model planes 
and rockets will be able to improve upon the design 
and come up with a more sophisticated product. For 
those unfamiliar with radio control or model rocketry 
I suggest buying a copy of 'Basics of Radio Control 
Modeling' by Marks and Winter and 'The Handbook of 
Model Rocketry' by Stine. These and similar publica¬ 
tions are available at the local library, hobby shop, 
or bookstore. There are also several radio control 
plane magazines available at the local news stand. 

As cost Is a factor, It should be noted that 
these missiles can be built for about $50 each. This 
compares favorably with the Soviet SAM missile, 
currently used by third world terrorlsts.SAM missiles 
are known to cost about $1000 each to produce. 


A. IMPACT SWITCH 

B. DETONATOR WIRES 

C. NOSE CONE 

D. COPPER CONE 

E. OUTER BODY TUBE 

F. INNER TUBE 

G. V THICK PAYLOAD 1 
CASING 

H. BLASTING CAP 

I .DISC TO FIT INNER 
I BODY TUBE 




J. BATTERY 

K. RECEIVER 

L. SERVOS 

M. ANTENNA 

N. FRONT DISC 

O. REAR DISC 

P. WADDING 

Q. MOTORS 

R. WING 

S. TRIM TAB 

T. DOWEL HINGE 

U. RETAINING BLOCK 



GENERAL DATA 

Type : surface to surface antitank missile. 
Configuration : length, 24 M ; diameter, 4"; 
wingspan, 18";* solid balsa cruciform wings, 
spiral wound paper tube body and nosecone. 
Propulsion type : 4 solid propellaat single stage 
motors - burning time - three seconds, maximum 
combined thrust - 36 lbs - average combined 
thrust - 8 lbs. 

Payload : high explosive shaped charge approx. 


two lbs. of explosive. 

Guidance type : two channel radio control, 
visually guided to target. 4 movable trim tabs 
on wings for steering. 

Detonation: impact switch In nose activates 


Launching : launch frame has rail to accept tee 
shaped launch lug on missile body, frame is ad¬ 
justable for height and has top mounted handle for 
carrying. 
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MATERIALS 

Section One - A1rframe/Motor Section 

balsa - three pieces 4" x 36" x V- 
hardwood dowel - 1/8 M x 36'J. 

spiral wound paper tube - two p’ieces 3 7/8" diameter x 
16V long available from Estes, 
motors - 8 H 0 H motors by Estes, 
ignitors - 4 Estes "solar ignitors", 
fireproof wadding - 1 piece Estes. 

Section Two - Guidance Unit 

R/C receiver, two servo units and an on board battery 
for missile. Compatable transmitter for ground direc¬ 
tion. These units are available from numerous suppliers 
of R/C gear. Only two channels are needed. The two 
channel setups are available complete for as little 
as $75. Several frequencies are available. Any fre¬ 
quency will work but those within the CB radio range 
(27 MHz) should be avoided to eliminate the possibil¬ 
ity of outside interference. 

NOTE: #1 

“As a backup to the Impact detonation system, a 
third channel may be added to allow manual firing 
of the missile. This type of system is known as 
COMMAND DETONATION. 

NOTE: #2 

If an airburst fragmentation charge is used. It 
will be necessary to use a command detonator type 
of system. 

NOTE: »3 

A variation of this missile can be built with¬ 
out the control mechanism or movable trim tabs. 

Launch angle and point of impact can be figured 
with the tables and related information contained 


in The Handbook of Model Rocketry by Stine or with 
the artillery range calculation tables available 
In many military publications. Trial and error 
will also be a factor in achieving accuracy. 

Section Three - Payload / Detonator 

doorbell button. 

4 feet of bell wire. 

electric blasting cap or improvised electric Initiator, 
commercial high explosive or improvised plastic ex¬ 
plosive filler - about 2 lbs. 

1/16" copper sheet to make cone-approx. 3 7/8" dia¬ 
meter x 4" long. 

Accessories 

motorcycle battery 

two channel radio control unit, (transmitter) 
launch frame. 

■ CONSTRUCTION INFORMATION 

Section One - Airframe/Motor 
Wing s: 

A. GTue two pieces of balsa, 36"x4"xb" together to 
7orm a piece 36"x8"xV*. 

B. Cut this piece in half to obtain two pieces 18"x8"xV 

C. Cut these two pieces as shown in Fig-1. Note that 
one wing should have a 2V slot from point A to point 
B, while the other wing's slot is cut from point C 

to B. The two wings will then fit together as shown 
In Fig.2. Test fit and disassemble for step D. 

D. Cut a slot in each wing for the l/8"xl3" dowel 
Ringe. Note that the slot In one wing Is offset 1/8" 
to allow the dowels to cross each other when the wings 
are assembled. See Fig.3. 

E. Glue the four trim tabs to the two dowels and in- 


FIGURE ONE 


WING PATTERN 



A 


RETAINING 

BLOCK 


TRIM TAB 



Vw 


x13" 


DOWEL HINGE 


2" a 3" 


stall these assemblies into the wings. Glue a small 
retaining block over the ends of the dowels to hold 
them In place. Test the movement of the trim tabs in 
the wings. They should turn freely. 

£. Apply glue to the 2V slot in each wing and assembl 

the wings as shown in Fig.2. Allow this assembly to 
dry before continuing. 
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Dowel Hinge 


FIG.4 


before the disk's glue has dried. See Fig.5 
I. Cut two y wide rings from the other 3 7/8" tube. 

nngs and use tape t0 J° in thern Into one 
; 3/4 long strip. Wrap this strip around the body 
tube and apply glue to the portion of the strip that 


gody Tube and Bulkheads . 

G. Cut JburTlots y wide x 6V‘ long In one end of 
the body tube. The tube should now slip over the 
wing assembly. The rear of the tube should extend %" 
beyond the rear of the wings, (see Fig.4) 

H. Cut two 3 7/8" diameter disks (measure the ID of 
the body tube for exact size) out of the remaining 
4 thick balsa sheet. Glue one disk into the front 
and one into the rear of the wing .assembly. Check to 
be sure the body tube will still slip over the wings 
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overlaps Itself, but not to any portion that touches 
the body tube. Remove th£ completed collar from the 
tube. It will be used to hold the wings in place. 

J. Cut four one inch diameter circles in the rear 
Jisc as shown In Fig. 6. 

K. Cut 4" off of the eight "D" motors (remove material 
from the end w/o the nozzle). The black powder grains 
should now be exposed. Glue these ends together to 
form four 5 N long motors. Apply glue to the paper tube 
only, not to the black powder area. Wrap tape around 
the motors until they are almost 1 M in diameter. They 
should be a snug fit in the holes of the rear of the 
wing assembly. 

L. Place three or four layers of fireproof wadding 
{Estes) between the front bulkhead and each motor and 
glue motors in place. 

Section Two - Guidance 

The guidance system is comprised of a receiver, 
two servo units and a battery. (The battery will 
also be wired into the detonator system).Specific 
details will depend upon the size and type of 
servos you buy. A general outline of the system 
is shown in Fig. 7. The two control rods are at¬ 
tached to the servos, extend through the bulkhead 
and are hooked to two arms that extend from the 
dowel hinges on the trim tabs. Most servos have 
about 45 degrees of travel, and will turn the trim 
tabs about 23 degrees In either direction. This is 
more than enough to steer the missile in flight. 

The control rods and arms can be purchased from 
radio control model companies or can be fabricated 
from brass sheet, nylon, etc. Mount the above com¬ 
ponents so that the body tube will slip over them. 

Mounting tips are Included with the servo/receiver 
set. The antenna for the receiver should be mounted 
on the front edge of one of the wings. 

Section Three - Payload and Detonator 

A. Form a 4" tall cone out of the 1/16" copper 
sheet and solder it together. The cone should slip 
Into the body tube without resistance. Leave a 1/8" 
diameter hole at the point of the cone. 

B. Cut 74" from the spare 3 7/8" diameter tube.Split 
this tube lengthwise and overlap the edges so that 
It wi]1 slip Into the 164" long body tube. Apply 
glue to the overlap area, hold together with rubber 
bands, and set aside to dry. After the glue has set, 
glue the copper cone from Step A to this inner tube 
as shown in Fig. 8. 
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C. Cut a 4" thick balsa disc to slip into the rear 
of the inner tube from Step B. Glue a blasting cap 
or improvised electric initiator to this disc. 

D. Cut three or four 4" x 4" x 3" balsa strips to 
Be used to join the front bulkhead of the wing 
section and the disc from Step C. The strips should 
be glued Into notches cut in the two discs. Placement 
will again depend upon the arangement of the radio 
components. Cut the four feet of bell wire In half 
and attach to battery and blasting cap as shown. 


NOTE : For building and testing purposes, a small 
light bulb should be used in place of the blasting 
cap . Unhook one set of wires after testing . These 
wires are reconnected when it is time to arm the 
missile prior to use. 


£. Use several shopping bags or a long piece of 
wrapping paper to make a tube about 7" long with 
walls about 4" thick. This tube should fit into the 
Inner tube and cone. Glue this tube in place. 

NOTE : The purpose of this thick walled tube is to 
resist the force of the explosive and direct it toward 
the copper cone at the front. The cone melts and a 
narrow jet of flame is then directed to the target. 

This focused jet will burn through several inches of 
steel armor. This type of charge is known as a shaped 
charge and the principle behind it is called "The 
Monroe Effect." 

F.. Feed the two free ends of bell wire through the hole 
7h the copper cone. Pack the 7V tube/copper cone as¬ 
sembly with about two pounds of high explosive or 
potassium chlorate/vaseline filler. (See Improvised 
Munitions Handbook section for instructions on making 
this Improvised plastic explosive.) Glue the tube 
assembly to the disc on the front of the wing assembly. 
The copper cone should now be recessed about 4" from 
the front end of the 164" body tube when the body tube 
Is In place. The missile is now complete except for 
the nose cone assembly. The nose serves to streamline 
the missile in flight and also creates the correct 
"standoff" distance from the target. 



taped Wire Leads 


4X4X3" Strips to join front disc to bottom of payload casing, 
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6. Nosecone 

Cut a 1" wide ring from the spare 3 7/8“ diameter 
tube. Slit it and overlap the edges to make a ring 
that will fit into the body tube. Use the remainder 
of the 3 7/8" tube to make a cone that will fit Into 
the ring. The cone should be about six Inches tall 
with a one inch diameter hole at the point. Use tape 
and qlue to assemble the cone and ring Into one piece 
See Fig. 9.. 





down in front of the box to elavate the launcher 
for firing. The four corners of the box guide the 
missile as it leaves the launcher. Cardboard, wood, 
or light metal sheets can be used._ 


The second launcher Is a bit more complex and is 
intended for multiple launchings. It features a 
carrying handle for repositioning and transport and 
a screw type elevation adjustment. 

The launch switch, motorcycle battery and a spare 
parts box can all be attached to the back of the 
launcher. With this unit a two man team can carry the 
launcher and a minimum of three missiles. One man 
handles the launcher with one missile strapped In 
place and the second man carries one or more missiles 
in each hand. A wraparound carrying strap would be 
helpful In this instance. 


Conduit 


Nuts 


Threadet 




V Rod P 


Nosecone 

H^. Cut an 8" long piece from each of the wires ex¬ 
tending through the copper cone. Attach one wire to 
each terminal of the doorbell switch. Glue the switch 
into the front of the cone so the button Is exposed. 
If the switch Is too large to allow the button to be 
exposed. It is necessary to glue a block of balsa to 
the button. 

L Make a small cone that can be slipped over the 
nose to protect the switch. Use tape to hold the cone 
in place. 


LAUNCHER 

Two basic types of launchers are shown. The 
first unit is a disposable, one shot affair which also 
serves as a shipping and carrying container. Inside | 
measurements are 13 Inches x 13 Inches x 24 inches 
long. The two back flaps are spread at a 90* angle to 
stabilize the launch box. The front flap is folded 



Launcher #2 Construction: 

A. Cut pieces of electrical conduit to the dimensions 
shown, and weld or braze together. Bolts and nuts may 
also be used. 

B. Braze or weld a nut, preferably a 2" long M tall“ 
nut, to the inside of the front joint. Bend a piece 

of threaded rod or a long carriage bolt as shown. Slip 
a piece of conduit between the nuts for a handle. The 
bottom of the threaded rod should be ground to a 
point to bite Into hard surfaces. Braze or weld a 
large washer about 1“ from the point to prevent the 
rod from sinking in soft or muddy ground. Two nuts may 
also be used to "jam" the washer in place. The op¬ 
tional blast shield can be made from any type of thin 
sheet metal. It is screwed or spot welded to the rear 
of the launcher. Screw the Estes "C" launch rail to 
the underside of the top arm of the launcher. A 
"bunji" strap or length of rubber tubing can be used 
to hold the missile in place for carrying. 

FINAL ASSEMBLY AND FIRING 

A. The body tube remains removable to allow the 
Fattery to be Installed, R/C units to be serviced 
etc. Before Installing or hooking up the battery, 
tape the ends of the wires extending from the 
copper cone to Insulate them. 

B. When all systems are hooked up on the air 
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frame, slip the body tube In place. Slip the one 
half inch wide collar over the rear of the body 
tube. Use a paperpunch to make four holes, one in 
each of the four body tube sections. Punch four cor¬ 
responding holes In the retaining collar. Use four 
wire shank paper fasteners to hold the collar in 
place. 

C. Carefully attach the nose cone wires to the two 
wires that were taped off In Step A. Tape the 
connections well to Insulate them from the copper 
cone. Install the nose cone and use glue or tape 
to hold it in place. 

D. Slide the missile onto the launcher. Adjust 
the launcher for elevation. 

E. Install the Ignitor bundle into the four motors. 
Follow the instructions provided with the motors. 
Connect the Ignitor bundle to the battery and 
firing circuits after placing the firing switch 

IN THE OFT POSITION . 

F. Turn on the R/C transmitter and test the func¬ 
tion of the trimtabs. 

G. Stand behind the optional blast shield or to 
one side of the launcher, and fire the rocket 
motors by turning the switch to the launch position. 

H. Visually steer the missile to the target. Gain 
some Initial altitude and then allow the missile 
to approach the target on a shallow glide path. 

MODEL ROCKET MATERIAL SUPPLIERS 

1. Centurl Engineering Co. 

Box 1988, Phoenix, AZ 85001. 

2. Competition Model Rockets 

Box 7022, Alexandria,VA 22307. 

3. Flight Systems Inc. 

9300 East 68th St,Raytown, MO 64133. 

4. Estes Industries Inc. 


Box 227, Penrose CO 81240. 

Estes also publishes technical reports on 
various aspects of rocketry. Titles and 
prices are listed in their cataloq. 

RADIO CONTROL AND MODEL PLANE COMPONENTS 

1. Hobby Shack, 18480 Bandilier Circle, 

Fountain Valley, CA 92708. 

2. Orbit Electronics, 8140 Center St. 

La Mesa, CA 92041. 

3. America's Hobby Center, 146 West 22nd St., 

NY, NY 10011. 

4. Royal Electronics Corp., 3535 So. Irving 
St., Enqlewood, CO 80110. 

BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 

1. "Basics of Radio Control Modeling" by 
Marks/Winter. $4.50-Kalmbach Publishing 
Co.,1027 North Seventh St., Milwaukee 
W!, 53233. 

2. "Handbook of Model Rocketry" by Stine. 
$6.95-from Follet Publishing Co., 

Chicago, Illinois. 

3. "Armies and Weapons" Magazine 

World wide distribution. Excellent pro¬ 
duct reviews and features on new military 
weapons Including laser guidance hardware. 

Many illustrated ads from all of the world's 
larger weapons manufacturers. Subscription 
information is available from : 

Sky Books International Inc., 48 East 50th 
Street, New York, NY 10022. 

4. "The Art of Scale Scratchbullding-A Guide 

to Professional Model Making" by Dario/Chi vers 
$6.95-Grenadier Books, 7950 Deering Ave., 
Canoga Park, CA 91304. 


CONSTRUCTION OF A 


HOME MAO E BAZOOKA 


By Oan Moore 




The subject of improvised weaponry 
has been a topic to which much thought 
has been devoted. However, until re¬ 
cent times. In the light of massive 
anti-gun legislation,It has been some¬ 
what crude and Ineffective. p—, 


Bvrre*7 extends 
B^IOND CNO OF TJftE. 


Taking these facts Into mind I de¬ 
cided to design, build and test a 
weapon that would be easy to make and 
highly effective. Ater toying with 
the idea and encountering a few fa 11 - 
f . p yures, a friend of mine developed the 
' Idea of the bazooka. He later built 

-N- LEAD 

Bolder •% 
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working model and it was an instant 
sucess. Really though, It couldn't 
have been anything but a success, as 
It was so very simple In construction. 

This first bazooka consisted of no¬ 
thing more than an aluminum tube six 
feet long and 3A to I inch in dia¬ 
meter, a motorcycle battery (power 
pack), a light switch (trigger), and 
the necessary wiring and electrical 
connections. These parts were all 
taped together for easy assembly and 
disassembly. The assembly goes as 
follows: The wiring goes from the 
rocket shell to the switch. From here 
the wiring then goes to the power 
pack (set on ground when firing) and 
then back to the rocket shell. To fire 
this bazooka the firer simply has to 
sight his target and pull the trigger. 
The shell will then speed out of the 
tube at amazing velocities and then 
onward to the- target. 

The next refinement on the bazooka 
was developed by another friend. This 
Improvement was one that would prove 
to be very Important at a later time. 
This consisted of placing the battery 
pack in a canvas satchel. The motor¬ 
cycle battery was replaced with a 
6 volt lantern battery which was much 
less expensive, about $2.50. How a 
firer simply slings the satchel over 
his shoulder and he has a completely 
portable weapon. 

The final improvements on the ba¬ 
zooka came when I took the other de¬ 
signs and added some ideas of my own. 

First, I redesigned the battery 
pack which was rather bulky and expen¬ 
sive. To Improve It, I took four alka¬ 
line penlight cells and wired them In 
series, thus producing the needed six 
volt current. To make thfs battery 
pack I found a length of tubing 
slightly larger in diameter than the 
batteries. Next I cut the tubing 
slightly shorter than the lengthwise 
measurement of the batteries, (see 
diagram) Finally I took two plastic 
caps, placed the lead wires in them 
and filled the caps with a layer of 
solder. These caps were then placed 
firmly on. the battery tube completing 
the unit. The next Improvement was 
the placement of handles on the ba¬ 
zooka tube. These handles proved In¬ 
valuable as they aided not only in 
holding the bazooka, but they also 
helped to improve the firer's accur¬ 
acy. When placing the handles on the 
bazooka tube^ I divided the tube into 
two foot measurements and taped the 
handles In place, (see diagram). When 
taping any of the parts, black elect¬ 
rical tape or friction tape should be 
used. 

My final Improvements on the bazooka 
were the adaption of a flash guard, 
a loading breech and an open sight. 

The flash guard was nothing more than 
a set of slots cut Into the forward 
end of the aluminum tube. These are 
used to prevent the rocket flash from 
being seen, thus improving concealment 
The loading breech was nothing more 
than the opposite end of the bazooka 


tube with the top end removed for a 
distance of six inches. This is used 
to hold the trailing fins of the rock¬ 
et shell steady during firing. This 
causes the shell to travel much 
straighter out of the tube. Finally, 
the open sight was constructed In this 
way: a thin piece of sheet metal 1/k" 
wide Is bent around the end of the 
bazooka tube. Then the additional 
metal pointing outward from the tube 
is bolted solid and this Is used as 
a sight. (For the listed improvements 
see diagram). 

Mow that the improvements were made, 

I had to put the bazooka together. Thf 
final assembly goes as follows: First 
the bazooka tube Is outfitted with a 
flash guard, loading breech and open 
sight. Secondly the trigger switch Is 
wired and taped In place along with 
the battery pack. Next the handles are 
firmly taped In place and then povered 
with friction tape to insure a good 
grip. Lastly the wire leads at the 
end of the bazooka tube are fitted 
with alligator clips. The bazooka Is 
then ready for firing, (see diagram) 

Once you have completed these assem¬ 
blies,your bazooka or "Super Bazooka" 
as I call it. wilt be finished. This 
weapon Is very powerful as It Is very 
similar to a gun In range and velocity 

It will take several dozen firings 
before you become familiar with the 
bazooka and are able to fire It quick¬ 
ly and accurately. It took me several 
weeks of firings before 1 could use 
It with any proficiency. Among some 
of the targets I have hit accurately 
are tree trunks (within a six inch 
radius), two foot diameter targets 
(within a one foot radius), and most 
recently fence posts (within a six 
inch diameter). As far as ranges are 
concerned, my bazooka has a range of 
somewhere between 100 yards (used In 
target shooting) and 1,000 feet 
(maximum arc of fire). 

Of course If you plan to fire your 
bazooka you wltI need to know how to 
make up rocket shells for it. These 
shells are easy to make and generally 
inexpensive, although my designs are 
not the only ones you can use. To make 
these shells you will need a few 
essential Items. They are; an Estes 
T* rocket notor, 3 - I/V'XI/IW 
balsa fins, a nose cone and an Estes 
solar Igniter. In order to construct 
the rocket you do as follows. 

First, you glua the fins onto the 
rocket motor so that they are evenly 
spaced. Next, glue the nose cone onto 
the front end of the motor. Lastly, 
put the igniter Into the nozzle of the 
rocket motor as stated In the Ignitor 
instructions. How the fins and nose 
cone are sanded smooth end the bazooka 
shell Is ready, (see diagram) These 
shells can then be stored for later 
use or fired immediately. 

You can also use other types and 
sizes of rocket motors like the larger 
Estes rocket motors, Astron or 'O', by 
Increasing the diameter of your bazoo¬ 
ka tube. You can even use a homemade 


or modified rocket. These are not rec- 
commended though, as they can be very 
dangerous. An example of a motor modi¬ 
fication is taking the Estes rocket 
engine and boring carefully through 
the propellant. Upon firing, all of 
the propellant burns at one time pro¬ 
ducing an unbelieveable amount of 

thrust. 

Other methods of altering your rock¬ 
et shells are equlping them with war¬ 
heads or similar explosive devices. 

The simplest way to accomplish this 
Is to fill the front end of the rocket 
motor with black powder, matchheads, 
broken glass or anything your heart 
desires. You then glue or epoxy (rec- 
commended) the nose cone out of some 
material other than balsa. I have 
found that plastic, metal, and auto 
body filler work best. These types 
of nose cones work best egainst walls, 
targets and even people, as the pene¬ 
tration with them is very good. I have 
used this same kind of nose cone to 
pierce 1/2 " plaster board and It is 
extremely hard. The last modification 
to the design of the completed rocket, 
is employment of an impact ignition 
system to detonate the rocket's war¬ 
head. These shells will penetrate 
window glass, windsheilds, walls and 
even people at considerable distance. 

You can start fires (matchhead war¬ 
heads) and detonate explosives with 
it. The main advantage to causing this 
kind of mayhem with the bazooka are 
that rhe firer can remain concealed 
(many firing places are within 1000 
ft. radius) and the firer can easi-ly 
carry and use the bazooka. 

In closing, I would like to add 
these last few points. You should 
treat your bazooka with respect as it 
is capable of devastating damage. Most 
likely it is illegal everywhere In 
the U.S. 


BOY MECHANIC VOL. 1 
A Gas Cannon 

If you have a small cannon with a 
bore of 1 or 1% in., bore out the fuse 
bole large enough to tap and fit in a 
small sized spark plug such as used on 
a gasoline engine. Fill the cannon with 
gas from a gas jet and then push a 



cork in the bore close up to the spark 

K ug. Connect one of the wires from a 
>ttery to a spark coil and then to the 
spark plug. Attach the other wire to 
the cannon near the spark plug. Turn 
the switch to make a spark and a loud 
report will follow. 
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Briefcase Weapons System 

By Clyde Barrow 



CHARTER ARMS. AR-7. Rifl# 

Automatic. 22 LR: tight round detachable box 
magazine adiustabie ramp front, adjustable peeo rea> 
sights, barrel and action dismantle without tools and stow 
In stock, overall length. 34\* inches. Weight. 2’* Iba 

•75.00 



Basic Pistol Grip Folding Stock 

The AR-7 Rifle is handy to carry 
around when the parts are stored in¬ 
side of the 16 1 / 2 *’ plastic stock, but 
It's rather inconvenient to reassemble 
the rifle every time you want to shoot 
When assembled, the rifle is 3*» 1/2" 
long. This length, combined with the 
fat bulky stock, make the AR-7 unman- 
uverabie In tight spaces such as cars, 
boats, narrow hallways etc. The weapon 
Is also uncomfortable to shoot one 
handed. 

Any rifle may be shortened to the 
minimum legal length of 26". It’s best 
to be on the safe side and maintain a 
total length of 26 1/2". 16 " of this 

length must be barrel. The AR-7 barrel 
has already been made to the minimum 
length, so you cannot legally shorten 
It. 

A custom folding stock will reduce 
the length of the standard weapon by 
8". When extended, the stock is the 
original length. 

Several types of folding stocks will 
be featured In future Issues but this 
stock is probably the simplest and 
easiest to construct. 

Materials List 

I pc. 5/8" plywood V'x6" 

1 pc- 5/8" balsa-same dimensions (opt) 

2 pcs. !"xl2"xl/6" brass strip 

1 pc. 12"xl3/J2" inside diameter (ID)- 

7/16" OD brass tubing 

2 pcs. )2"x3/8" 10 - 13/32" OD brass 

tubing 

8 pcs. 7/8"xl/8" machine screws w/nuts 
I pc. 3/8" 00 brass rod length 18" 

1 pc. 1 1/V'x7/16" coarse thread screw 

(same thread as takedown screw 
In standard stock) 

2 pcs. 1 l/2"x4xl/V wood or plastic 

material for grips 
Tools Needed 

Hacksaw - fine tooth blade 
File 

Drill w 1/8" and 7/16" drill bits 

Propane torch 

Sliver solder and flux 


STEP I 

Cut grip frame out of 5/8" plywood, 
using pattern 9 1. It is a good idea to 
first make this piece out of balsa- 
wood. This allows you to make changes 
In grip shape or angle. When the entire 
stock is completed and you are comfort¬ 
able with the final shape, it Is dup¬ 
licated In plywood. Orill four 1/8" 
holes and 7/16" takedown screw hole as 
shown. Taper the rear of the hole to 
accomodate the head of the screw. Drill 
hole for stock latch. 

STEP 2 

Drill seven holes In brass side 
plates as shown in pattern #2. Clamp 
the tvo pieces together in a vise when 
drilling holes. This will insure that 
the holes will be properly aligned. 


STEP 3 

Cut two 4" pieces of 13/32" ID tubing 
and sliver solder in place as shown In 
pattarn #2. Be sure to ream out the 
ends of the tubing to ensure smooth 
operation of the sliding stock. 

STEP k 

Use the hacksaw and file to round off 
corners of the side plates and cut off 
excess material. 

STEP 5 

Cut front and rear spacer blocks out 
of 5/8" plywood, using patterns #3 and 
tk. Drill 1/8" holes where indicated. 
STEP 6 

Assemble grip frame, side plates and 
two spacer blocks with six 1/8" machine 
screws. If you are right handed, the 
nuts should be on the right side to re¬ 
duce snagging on clothing. Reverse for 
left handers. 

STEP 7 

Insert takedown screw Into grip frame 
and install stock assembly onto receiver 
STEP 8 

Cut two pieces 3 A" long of the 3/8" 

00 brass rod and solder into one end 
of each 3/8" ID brass tube. File notch 


as shown in pattern US. 

STEP 9 

Bend 3/8" brass tod as shown in 
pattern #5- Solder two 3/8" ID tubes 
In place. 

STEP 10 

Build stock latch as shown in pattern 

# 6 . 

STEP II 

After final sanding, the stock is 
wiped down with alcohol and painted 
with black enamel primer. All small 
holes should first be filled In with 
plastic wood putty or body putty. Do 
not paint the stock tubes or the stock 
will not be able to sljde freely. It 
can be blackened with touch-up blue or 
with one of the formulas on page 11, 
issue II. The stock tubes should have 
a light coat of oil to Insure smooth 
operation. 

STEP 12 

Cut out two grips, using pattern 97. 
Shape to suit and install on grip 
frame. The area under the grips can be 
cut out and used to store spare parts. 
Use dotted lines on pattern 97 as a 
guide. 
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AR 7 RIFLE WITH CUSTOM STOCK, SUPPRESSOR AND SCOPE 





m 


A. Grip Assembly 

nt Screw 


C. Rear SI log Swivel 

D. Tubular Stock 


I 


15 Round Magazine 
Stand. 8 Round C1i 


SUPPRESSOR COMPONENTS 


A. Front Mount Washer 

B. Mount Screws 

C. Front Sling Swlvel 

D. Barrel Col 1ar 

E. ' Front Baffle Assembly 

With End Cap 

F. Modified Barrel 

G. Rear Tube Assembly 
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Note: The components pictured In PMA 
page 14 are for a general purpose 
design.That design is altered hereto 
allow the option of maximum conceal¬ 
ment at short ranges (short barrel), 
or maximum accuracy for long range 
use (long barrel). The long barrel 
version will be covered on page 33. 

SHORT BARRELED VERSION 

Materials Needed : 

1 - extra AR7 Barrel w/Barrel Nut. 
See your rifle's parts list for 
ordering Instructions from the 
factory-about $12.00 
1 - 3/4" Shaft Collar - 3/4"ID-lf* M GD 
This Is a V thick collar with a 
V NC or NF thread set screw.The 
collar is used to retain pulleys 
and gears on a 3/4" diameter ar¬ 
bor shaft. Available from hard¬ 
ware stores and tool suppliers. 
About 50<. 

1 - pc. Metal Screen - 4V'x24". 

Found at hardware and plumbing 
stores. Material from an old 
screen door may also be used. 
Plastic screen Is unacceptable. 

2 - pcs. Brass Oraln Pipe - either 

plain brass or chromed. Actual 
size is 1-3/8" OD - 1-5/16" ID. 
Drain pipe Is usually sold In 8" 
and 12" sections. Found at hard¬ 
ware, plumbing and building 
stores. 2 - 8" sections are 
enough.Cost is about $2.00 each. 
Cut tubing to the following 
lengths: 

1 pc. 8 in. 

1 pc. 4 in. 

I pc. I in. 

\ pc. 3/4 in. 

3 pcs. 1/2 In. 


17- IV OD Washers. If possible, buy 
thin washers with a 3/16" dia¬ 
meter hole. These are known as 
fender washers and are available 
from hardware and auto supply 
stores. 

Drill all the washers out to an 
ID of 37E" and sand all galvan¬ 
izing off of them (be sure to de¬ 
grease with alcohol before sold¬ 
ering). 

1 - Knurled Knob, Thumbscrew, or 
Bolt with at least 1/2" of 
threads. This should thread into 
the shaft collar, which is either 
y NC or v NF thread. 

6 - Screws/ 4 Nuts and assorted baf¬ 
fle material-described in article 

Tools Needed: 

- Hacksaw w/fine tooth blade. 

- Drill motor or hand drill with the 
following drill bits; 

1/16", 1/8", 3/8", 15/64" or 1/4" 


(15/64" is preferred) 

- Center punch 

- Tubing cutter - not necessary but 
handier than the hacksaw for cut¬ 
ting drain pipe. The hacksaw is 

still needed for other cutting. 

- Propane torch and silver solder or 
acid core general purpose solder. 

- Large pair of vise grips or pliers. 

- Various flat and round files, de¬ 
pending upon what Is available to 
you. A machinist's scraper or a 
sharp knife Is also helpful for re¬ 
moving burrs from Inside the tubing. 

- Bench vise - a clamp on vise for 
the kitchen table Is fine. 


Procedure: 

STEP A 

Measure 2V from rear of barrel 
and mark with a file. 

STEP B 

The barrel Is composed of a steel 
liner 3/8" 00 and an aluminum outer 
sleeve that Is 3/4" OD at the mark. 
You want to cut through the outer 
barrel only , so draw a line on the 
hacksaw blade 3/16" above the teeth. 
Cut the barrel at the file mark, ro¬ 
tating It as you go, until the en¬ 
tire cut is 3/16" deep. If you saw 
slowly, you can feel when you reach 
the steel liner. 

STEP C 

The liner Is epoxled Into the outer 
barrel, so you remove It by heating 
the outer barrel with the torch, ex¬ 
panding It and breaking the epoxy 
bond. (Epoxy breaks down at about 
300*) Clamp the rear of the barrel In 
the vise, and use the vise grips or 
large pliers to slowly twist and pull 
the outer barrel section off the li¬ 
ner. If It won't turn when heated, 
go back to the cut, remark the hack¬ 
saw blade and find the spot that Is 
not completely cut through. Go easy 
when removing the outer barrel, it's 
easy to bend the Inner liner. 

Note: If you want to be able to 
disguise the barrel with the silen¬ 
cer removed, save the outer barrel. 

A small set screw can be Installed 
in the bottom of the rear, with a 
corresponding hole In the barrel li¬ 
ner. The outer barrel can then be 
slipped over the barrel and screwed 
In place. 

STEP D 

With the outer barrel removed, 
mark a point 5" from the rear of the 
barrel and cut off the excess 11" of 
liner. Cut a piece 3V long from the 
discarded 11" piece. This is the 
support for the baffles. 

STEP E 

Draw 2 lines along the exposed li¬ 


ner of the barrel-one along the side, 
and one along the top of the barrel. 
(Measure from the rear of the barrel.) 
Mark and center punch the following 
points along each line; 4",4V\4V\ 
and 4-3/4". With a 1/8" drill bit, 
drill at the punch marks, going all 
the way through the barrel. You 
should now have four rows of 1/3" 
holes, V apart. 

STEP F , w 

Wrap a piece of tape around the 
15/64" drill bit, 1-1/8" from the 
front. Carefully drill out the barrel 
to the depth of the tape mark. USe 
plenty of oil and don't let the hole 
become out of round. This drilling 
won't enlarge the barrel, it just re¬ 
moves the lands which cause the bul¬ 
let to spin. It also removes the 
burrs caused by drilling the 1/8" 
holes. The undrilled portion of the 
barrel will still impart the needed 
spin, when the bullet reaches the 
drilled portion. It Is better to have 
the surface smooth to minimize bul let 
distortion as It passes the drilled 
holes. If a 15/64" drill Is not a- 
vallable, a V may be used. 

STEP G 

Remove the piece of tape from the 
15/64" or V drill bit, and complete¬ 
ly drill out the 3V long piece of 
barrel liner from step D. 

STEP H 

The shaft collar is now installed 
on the barrel. The outer barrel Is 
tapered; it measures about 3/4" ODat 
the hacksaw cut and Is about 1/16" 
larger, V back (2" from the rear of 
barrel). Carefully file this V wide 
area until the shaft collar will 
snugly slip over the outer barrel and 
rest flush with It. The collar Itself 

may be filed to fit If the original 
outer barrel Is going to be used to 
cover the liner when the silencer Is 
not in place. 

STEP I 

With the collar In place, turn it 
until the screw hole points down when 
the barrel Is on the gun. Remove the 
screw and use a center punch to mark 
the location of the hole on the bar¬ 
rel . 

STEP J 

Remove the collar and drill a k' 
diameter hole at the mark. The hole 
should be about 1/8" deep. Take the 
knob, thumbscrew or bolt you bought, 
and install It In the shaft collar. 
Slide the collar onto the barrel and 
tighten the knob until it seats into 
the hole In the barrel. The hole may 
need to be slightly enlarged or the 
end of the screw may have to be ta- 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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pered with a file to obtain the 
correct fit. The collar should now be 
a tight fit on the end of the outer 
barrel; straight, with no wobble. 

STEP K 

Cut a piece of the drain pipe 8" 
long. Use a scraper or sharp knife to 
remove any inside burrs and a file 
or sandpaper to smooth up the outer 
edge. Drill a V hole 1" from one end 
Cut a second piece of pipe y wide, 
and drill a V hole in the center of 
the side. Split one edge and file or 
cut out enough material to allow the 
V piece to fit snugly into the 8" 
piece. Remove all burrs and sharp 

edges and install the y shim and 8" 
rear tube over the collar. Line up 
the V holes and install the screw. 

The rear of the tube is now centered 
on the barrel. 

STEP L 

The front barrel mount is made by 
drilling a IV washer to an ID of 
3/8", then drill 8 - 1/8" holes a- 
round Its edge. A 4" section of 
pipe is split and trimmed as in step 
K, and is soldered together, one half 
at a time, with the remaining half 
slipped into the 8" tube. This com¬ 
pleted tube, when filed smooth, 
should slide snugly into the 8"tube, 
without wobbling. Don't make it so 
tight that you can’t slide it in and 
out. A iy washer Is now installed 
flush with the end of the 4" tube 
and is.soldered in place. Remove 
the 4" tube and washer assembly from 
the 8" tube. 

STEP M 

The 4V'x24" piece of screen is now 
folded in half to form a 2y'x24" 
strip. Roll the screen tightly a- 
round a pencil and carefully slip it 
into the front of the 8" tube and 
over the barrel. It should rest a- 
gainst the shaft collar and about V 
of barrel should protrude from the 
forward end. The 4" tube, with the 
drilled washer to the rear, is now 
slipped into the 8" section and is 
compressed against the screen until 
the front is recessed y into the 
8" tube* The 8" tube should now be 
perfectly centered on the barrel with 
no wobble. 

STEP N 

A 1" piece and a y piece of brass 
pipe are used to make the endcap as¬ 
sembly. Split the 1" piece and trim 
as before until it will slip into 
the y piece, flush with one end. 
Solder in place. A iy washer is 
slipped into this end and is sol¬ 
dered in place. The endcap should 
now slide into the front end of the 
8" tube and come to rest against both 
it, and the front of the 4" tube. 
Tape the endcap in place for step 0. 


STEP 0 

Mark a center line on the top rear 
of the Q" tube. Measure 5/8" down 
each side from the center line and 
mark the tube. Measure 1" from the 
rear of the tube and mark again,in¬ 
tersecting the first 2 lines. These 
two points are the location for the 
tube support screws. They can be 
drilled and tapped for machine screws 
or simply drilled for self tapping 
screws or pop rivets. Be sure that 
whatever fasteners used do not ex¬ 
tend through the collar into the bar¬ 
rel Itself. This allows the collar/ 
tube assembly to be removed from the 
barrel by loosening the bottom screw 
only. 

STEP P 

The spiral baffle and front barrel 
assembly is made as follows. It will 
be contained inside the 4" tube. 

Stack 12 washers, with the edges 
aligned, and clamp together In the 
vise with the top of the center hole 
exposed. Cut with hacksaw through the 
stack of washers from the outside 
edge to the center hole. The cut 
should be at a right angle to the 
washers. Remove the stack of washers 
from the vise, and replace them, this 
time with one side of the cut in the 
vise and one side exposed. Use a ham¬ 
mer or the vise grips to bend the 
stack until the outside cut of the 
first washer lines up with the inside 
cut of the third washer. Remove the 
stack from the vise and slide it onto 
the 3V front barrel liner section. 
Solder a solid washer flush with one 
end (front),and a washer with 8 — 

1/8" holes, y from the other end, 
(rear). Build up the rear of the bar¬ 
rel /wash er area with solder as shown 
In the diagram. This Increases gas 
flow to the 8 - 1/8" holes. 

STEP Q 

The 12 split washers are now spaced 
evenly between the front and rear un¬ 
split washers and soldered in place. 
The edges should line up to form a 
spiral. 

STEP R 

Drill a row of 1/16" holes in the 
front barrel liner tube, between 
each of the spirals. 

STEP S 

Pass the 15/64" (or y) drill 
through the front barrel/spiral sec¬ 
tion to remove the burrs from dril¬ 
ling the 1/16" holes. Taper the hole 
in the rear with the 3/8" drill. 

STEP T 

The 3/4" long piece of drain pipe 
is used to make a spacer for the area 
between the rear of the 4" tube and 
the spiral assembly. Split the edge 
of the 3/4" tube and overlap the 
edges, reducing the size until it will 


fit into the 4" tube. Slide it into 
the tube until it rests against the 
barrel support. The spiral assembly 
is now installed into the 4" tube.It 
should fit flush with the front of 
the tube. 

STEP U 

The remaining piece of brass tub¬ 
ing, y wide, and the remaining iy 
washer, are used to hold the nuts for 
the mount screws that secure the end- 
cap to the 8" tube. Split the y 
brass tube and trim until it will fit 
into the endcap. Solder the seam and 

solder the tube to the washer.Prior 
to inserting the mount assembly into 
the endcap, insert a V spacer of 
rolled cardboard or paper. The V 
spacer will hold the mount assembly 
in position while drilling the mount¬ 
ing holes. The mount assembly is now 
inserted into the endcap, washer to 
the front. The rear should be flush 
with the rear of the endcap. 

STEP V 

Insert the endcap into the 8" si¬ 
lencer tube. Mark the 8" tube at 4 
points; top, bottom, and the center 
of both sides. Each point should be 
y to the rear of the front edge of 
the tube. Drill one of the holes and 
Insert a screw. This will prevent the 
mount assembly from moving when the 
other 3 holes are drilled. Drill the 
3 remaining holes as marked. Remove 
the screw, take the endcap off, and 
remove the mount assembly. The y 
roll of cardboard in the endcap can 
now be discarded. Four nuts are now 
soldered or epoxied in place under 
each of the holes in the mount as¬ 
sembly. The bottom nut may be used to 
mount a sling swivel if desired. Re¬ 
install the mount assembly and endcap 
in the front of the silencer and 
check that the 4 screws will all fit. 

Endcap Packing Procedure: 

Various materials can ^e used as 
flexible baffles to fill the endcap. 
These baffles are Intended to allow 
the bullet to pass, but to partially 
seal off the end of the silencer and 
help to slow the release of gas. 
Flexible plastic, nylon, and red or 
black rubber may all be used. 

The front half of the endcap will 
take a baffle with a 1 * 4 " 00, while 
the rear y of baffles must be 
notched to clear the nuts from the 
mount assembly. If soft rubber is 
used, a small 'X' cut In the center 
is sufficient to allow the bullet to 
pass. If harder plastic or nylon is 
used, a tapered hole y at the rear 
and about 1/8" at the front must be 
made. Don't try to make a hole in a 
baffle by firing a bullet through it, 
you will probably destroy the endcap. 
A 1/8" stack of wire screen discs 
can also be used as part of the end- 
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cap packing material. The stack of 
screen discs should have V holes in 
the centers. Regardless of the baffle 

material used, they will wear out 
after several hundred rounds and will 
have to be replaced. After the end- 
cap is packed with baffles, it is 
reinstalled on the 8" tube. The unit 
is now completed. If a front sight 
is needed, a sight blade can be sol¬ 
dered in the notch of the top mount 
screw, or a conventional sight ramp 
can be mounted on the 3" tube. 

The completed unit can be painted 
with conventional spray paint or MG 
Coat (see article elsewhere in this 
issue). If the unit will be used ex¬ 
tensively, it will get quite hot. A 
handguard to protect your hands can 
be made by wrapping the silencer in 
several layers of asbestos gasket 
material. The asbestos is covered 
with a layer of black plastic elec¬ 
tricians tape. 

After extensive use, the silencer 
should be disassembled and cleaned. 
The screen should be scrubbed clean 
or replaced, as well as the baffles 
in the endcap. Be sure to Inspect 
the spiral baffle assembly for any 
breaks in the soldered washer spiral, 
and resolder them. 

AR 7 SCOPE MOUNT 

TYPE A - FIXED MOUNT 
BY CLYDE BARROW 

NOTE: this mount WILL NOT fit 

INTO THE CONVENTIONAL AR 7 
PLASTIC STOCK. IF YOU INTEND 
TO USE THIS STOCK,A REMOVABLE 
MOUNT IS NEEDED. 

Tools and Materials Needed: 

1 - Weaver Scope Mount Base #T9 in¬ 
tended for use on Ruger 10/22 
rifle. Price about $2.50 



The AR-7 survival rifle is a light, 
compact, 7 shot, 22 caliber semi 
automatic rifle that is popular with 
hikers, campers, and pilots. First 
produced In the early 1960s by the 
Armallte Corp., the AR-7 was 
originally designed as a survival 
weapon for downed Air Force crews. A 
silenced version was also built by the 
government during the Viet Nam War. 

The rifle Is currently manufactured 
by Charter Arms Corp. and retails for 
$75. FFL holders can buy the rifle 
wholesale for about $54. 

There are four major parts to the 
rifle: the barrel, stock, receiver, and 
the magazine. When disassembled, all 
parts are contained in the floating, 
waterproof stock. 

The AR-7 rifle can be used as the 
basis of a complete mini weapons 
system designed to be carried In a 
small attache’ case. 

The original stock and 7 shot 
magazine are not used with this 
system, but should be retained for 
possible future use. 


In addition to the basic receiver and 
barrel assembly, the following parts 
are needed to build the new system. 

1. Several 15 round magazines 

2. One extra barrel assembly 

3. 22 Caliber rifle scope with scope 
rings and base 

4. Custom scope mount 

5. Pistol grip with collapsible, 
tubular stock 

6. Silencer mount tube 

7.Silencer 

8. Cleaning and tool kit with spare 
parts 

9. Small attache' case or instru¬ 
ment case 

The system allows a variety of 
weapons to be assembled. 

1. Full length rifle with scope 

2. Rifle with short barrel and 
silencer 

3. Pistol 

4. Pistol with silencer 

5. Submachine gun with silencer 

The whole works can be built for 

about $ 100 . 


Fig.2 e P° x V 




clay In holes 


rig.i* 


vise 

enlarge hole* 


measure from here 


Fig.6 



center1 Ine 


recess 


remove burrs 



1 - 7/64*' drill - 804 

1 - 6x32 National Coarse (NC) tap. 
904 (and a tap handle If you dorft 
have one.) 

- 011 for drilling and tapping. 

- Or111 motor or hand drill. 

5 - 6x32 NC machine screws V' long, 
about 104 each (flat head) 

- Rubbing alcohol to degrease 
before gluing. 

- Epoxy glue. 

1 - Pc. Coarse sandpaper 36-80 grit. 

1 - Pc. Wet or Dry sandpaper 220- 
320 grit. 

1 - Small piece of modeling clay. 

- Hacksaw, Padded Vise, Center 
Punch. 

Procedure: 
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A. Using the hacksaw and padded vise, 
cut the scope mount as shown in Fie* 
#1. Sand all rough edges smooth. 

NOTE: scratch a snail * F 1 for 
front in the slot at the front of 
the mount. 

B. Use coarse sandpaper to roughen 
the bottom (curved) surface of the 
mount. Wash the mount In alcohol and 
dry with a clean towel. 


C. Place the mount on a flat, smooth 
surface. Fill all screw holes with 
clay. Clay is also used to make a 
small “dam" at each end of the mount. 


0. Mix enough epoxy to fill up the 
area created by the curve and dams 
at each end. The epoxy should be 
slightly "piled up" on the mount.See 
Fig. 12. ALLOW TO DRY OVERNIGHT 
Even If it says 5 or 10 min. epoxy. 


E. Glue a piece of 220- 320 grit wet 
or dry sandpaper to a large piece of 
glass. Sand off the excess epoxy 
from the scope mount base by sliding 
it across the sandpaper. Check the 
progress often to be sure you aren't 
applying all the pressure to the ends. 
This will create a rocking chair ef¬ 
fect, Instead of the absolute flat 
bottom desired. Stop sanding when a 
bare aluminum line appears on both 
sides. Check the mount for flatness 
on an open area of the glass. See 
Fig. #3. Spot sand any high areas 
that are found. 


F. Place the mount, epoxy down, on a 
Hard flat wood surface and drill 
through the mount holes and epoxy 
underneath. Enlarge the holes in the 
epoxy with a sharp pointed knife.The 
screws should slip through the holes 
in the mount without resistance. 


G. Disassemble the receiver as per 
The gun's enclosed Instruction sheet 
Remove all internal parts except for 
the safety lever assembly which is 
left In place. Clamp the receiver in 
the padded vise. See Fig. #4. There 
are 10 true ribs on the top of the 
receiver (12 if you count the shorty 
on each side). Find the center groove 
of this area and use a scriber or 
knife point to scratch a line the 
length of the groove. It should be 
bright silver and constrast well with 
the black background. Use a center 
punch to mark this groove at the fol¬ 
lowing points, as measured from the 
front edge of the groove. See Fig.5 
3/4",1-1/4",1-5/8",2-1/8",3-13/16" 


H. Drill at each punch mark with the 


7/64" drill. Go slow and keep the 
drill as vertical as possible. 


Thread each hole with the 6x32 
tap. Go slow, use oil as a lubricant 
and again try to keep the tap in a 
verticle position. When finished,use 
a knife point to scrape away all 
burrs and rough edges from both the 
Inside and outside of the tapped 
holes. Take care not to damage the 
threads. Wash the receiver in hot 
soap and water to remove all traces 
of drilling debris, oil, etc. _ 

«h Squirt a drop of oil in each 
threaded hole. Place the mount on 
the receiver and start the five 
screws by hand. If one or more won't 
start, elongate the hole in the 
mount until the screw will thread 
into the receiver below. 


K. Run all five screws down snug and 
check that the mount is in complete 
contact with the receiver without 
any gaps. An easy way to do this 
test is to hold the unit up to a 
window and look at the side of the 
mount-receiver joint. If no light is 
seen, fine. If large gaps appear,one 
or more of the screws is probably 
rubbing against the side of the hole 
In the mount, which distorts it and 
prevents a flush fit. Elongate any 
problem holes as in J. When a flat 
fit Is obtained, all 5 screws should 
be tightened - BEWARE - you are 
plenty tough to strip all 5 holes of 
their threads, so use moderation 
when tightening. 


L. About 1/16" of each screw will be 
protruding into the top area of the 
receiver's interior. Remove each 
screw individually and file or grind 
off material until the screw Is 
slightly recessed into the top of 
the receiver when tightened in place. 
After grinding, be sure to cleanup 
any ragged threads on the screw ends. 
These will easily strip out the soft 
aluminum threads. With all 5 screws 
tightened in place, run your finger 
along the top inside of the receiver. 
You should feel nothing but 5 shallow 
holes. See Fig. 6. 


M. Mount scope, and set both adjust¬ 
ment knobs to a central setting. 
Sight the rifle In at 25 feet, using 
a large white sheet of paper. When 
the scope is sighted in, you should 
still have plenty of adjustment left 
in all 4 directions, i.e. up,down, 
left,right - to later compensate for 
any slight alignment differences. If 
one or both controls is turned to its 
extreme before the scope is centered, 
the mount will have to be adjusted. 


If the gun shoots too far to the left 
the scope base must be moved left. 
Ditto for right. To move the base, 
the holes in the mount must be al¬ 
tered as follows: 

Enlarge the holes with a knife or 
round file. The tapered screw head 
will fill the larger hole. If the 
mount is to be moved to the right, 
make the oversized holes slightly to 
the left of center, do the opposite 
for right to left. Continue this 
process until the scope is sighted 
to center, with both scope controls 
in a near neutral position. Up and 
down is easier; a shim or series of 
shims Is slipped under the front of 
the mount to correct high shooting, 
and under the rear for low shooting. 
See Fig. 7. Shims of hard plastic or 
metal may be used. If the shimming 
is very extreme, the screws will be 
too short, and it will be necessary 
to replace them with a longer unit. 

N. Alignment is rarely this far off. 
Hut if you wish, an alternate method 
may be used. Drill and tap the front 
and rear holes only. Clean and re¬ 
assemble the gun. Clamp the rifle in 
place with a portable vice or heavy 
sand bags. Adjust both up/down and 
left/right scope controls to a cen¬ 
tral position and install scope and 
mount on rifle. If the scope is 
aimed at a point fairly close to the 
point of bullet Impact, minor adjust¬ 
ment is all that is necessary. Drill 
and tap the remaining 3 holes. If 
the bullet and scope are grossly mis¬ 
aligned right to left, the front, 
rear, or both holes will have to be 
enlarged slightly off center as in 
step M above. Vertical misalignment 
is again handled with shims. When 
the unit is finally aligned, drill 
and tap for the remaining 3 screws. 
Remember, when enlarging the holes 
for adjustment, to remove the excess 
screw length that may now protrude 
into the inside of the receiver. 

NOTE: If you can't fire the rifle, 
do step N by removing the bolt and 
rear sight screw. The scope is 
aligned with the point that is seen 
when looking through the rear of the 
receiver and sighting down the bar¬ 
rel. This is a crude form of BORE 
SIGHTING. 

,0. When you are satisfied with the 
‘mount's alignment, roughen the re¬ 
ceiver and mount contact areas with 
coarse sandpaper. Clean all parts, 
especially the screws and the 
threaded holes with alcohol. Epoxy 
the mount to the gun, as well as each 
screw into it's appropriate hole.Re¬ 
place any shims that had been in 
place before cleaning. Let it dry 
AT LEAST 24 HOURS before firing. If 
in the future you need to remove the 
mount, the epoxy bond is broken with 
heat: Take off the scope and disas¬ 
semble the receiver. Heat the mount 
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and receiver to about 300° or until 
the epoxy melts. 

TYPE B - REMOVABLE MOUNT 
BY CLYDE BARROW 

Three years ago, I began to design modifi¬ 
cations for the AR - 7 rifle. I asked several 
gunsmiths about a provision for mounting a 
scope, either by screwing on a base or cutting 
a dovetail directly into the receiver. "Can’t 
be done, too soft, insufficient wall thickness, 
threads will strip out, etc.etc." After some 
experimenting it was discovered that by using 
coarse threaded screws, they resisted strip¬ 
ping of the threads. This led to the design 
presented in issue #3. As stated, this unit is 
unacceptable if the storage feature of the ori¬ 
ginal stock is to be retained. A number of so- 
so clamp-on removable mounts were then produced, 
and were to be the basis of this article. For 
the hell of it, I also revived the integral 
dovetail idea, and cut one in an old AR 7. If 
nothing else, I wanted to see where it would 
crack. It didn't crack. It works perfectly. The 
horizontal top surface of the Receiver is even 
close enough to bore alignment to allow the 
slight error to be corrected with the internal 
scope adjustments. 

It's so simple a 'how-to' article isn*t 
even necessary. 

Just clamp the receiver in a padded vise 
and file a 'V* along both sides of the ribbed 
top of the receiver. A small amount of the 


vertical rib behind the chamber on the right 
side must also be filed away, but no loss of 
strength was noted. Continue to file until 
standard claw mount .22 scope rings can be in¬ 
stalled. Before reassembling the gun, bore 
sight it as described in issue #3, and adjust 
as needed. 

The scope is easily removed for storing 
the rifle in the stock and the original sights 
remain intact. This is especially nice in a 
survival rifle. When the scope breaks or mal¬ 
functions, a back-up sighting system is 
invaluable. — — 

A Home-Made Hand Vise 

A very useful little hand vise can 
easily be made from a hinge and a 
bolt carrying a wing nut Get a fast 
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VELEX EXPLODING AMMO 

A PRELIMINARY REPORT 
by Clyde Barrow 

A new line of pistol ammunition 
with exploding bullets-is now manu¬ 
factured and marketed by Velex Inc., 
N. *6809 Lincoln, Spokane, Washington 
99208. (509) 326-5283 phone. 

The line is called Velex and is 
currently available in the following 
calibers: 

380 Auto/ 87 grain bullet 

9mm / 92 
38 spec / 101 
357 mag / 101 
45 ACP / 200 

44 magnum, 38 super auto and 44 
special loads are currently being 
iiested and will be available from 
Velex in the near future. 

Dealer prices are as follows. A 
$50.00 minimum order is required for 
the wholesale price break. Include 
FFL with your order or have a licen¬ 
sed dealer order for you. 


380 auto 
9mm 

38 spec 
357 mag 
45 ACP 


velEX 


the 

EXPLODING BULLET 


WVIm Mali few i Him 

joint hinge about ft in. or more long 
and a bolt about in. long that will 
fit the holes in the hinge. Put the bolt 
through the middle hole of the hinge 
and replace the nut as shown in the 
drawing. With this device any small 
object may be firmly held by simply 
placing it between the aides of the 
hinge and tightening the nut. 


Standard semi and full jacketed 
hollow point ammo is the basis for 
the Velex load. The hollow point bul¬ 
lets are redrilled until the cavity 
is 3/16" in diameter. The hole ex¬ 
tends to the base of the copper 
jacket. This enlarged cavity is 
filled with what appears to be Pyro- 
dex, a modern black powder substi¬ 
tute. It may be conventional black 
powder, however. 

The detonator (discriminating im¬ 
pact fuse) is a brass cup 3/16^3/16'.' 
The wall thickness Is about half that 
of a conventional primer. The inter¬ 
ior of the cap is coated with a shock 
sensitive explosive, probably the 
same composition found in toy pistol 
caps (Pottasium Chlorate, Red Phos¬ 
phorus and Black Antimony Sulfide). 
The volume used is also about that 
of a toy cap. The cup is seated open 
end to the rear and Is recessed about 
1/32" from the front edge of the bul¬ 
let. This recess prevents the round 


1/32" recess 

- sealer 

^•priming compound 

-primer cup 

Powder 

Ofl -copper jacket 
j- lead core 


of: 

Retail 

Whl se 

from detonating on auto pistol feed 

10 

8.00 

5.75 

ramps. 

10 

8.00 

5.75 

A thick layer of red sealant, pos¬ 

8 

7.00 

5.05 

sibly laquer, is used to seal the cup 

8 

9.50 

6.85 

from moisture, and is also Intended 

10 

9.50 

6.85 

to act as an impact buffer. 


The few test rounds 1 was able to 
obtain, 45 ACP and 380 auto, were 
fired into large pink grapefruits.In 
each case the Velex detonated and the 
bullet mushroomed to approx, twice 
it's original diameter. We’ll pre¬ 
sent an indepth look at Velex in a 
future issue after more extensive 
testing is completed. 
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By Clyde Barrow 

We have received a lot of reader 
comments about submachine guns. The 
topic generates strong feelings both 
pro and con. 

The picture created by those who 
hold the SM6 In low regard Is one of 
a maniac wildly spraying the land¬ 
scape, firing entire 30 round maga¬ 
zines with each burst. "My god, he's 
wasting amno!" 

Proponents will describe special 
combat firing techniques, relate 
tales of hits at Incredible distances 
and swear that the SMG has rendered 
the autopistol and light assault ri¬ 
fle obsolete. 

As usual, the truth falls somewhere 
between these two extremes. To most 
people, SMG means full auto. This 
Is only one of the characteristics of 
these weapons, and need not be con¬ 
sidered a detriment. Most modern SMG 
designs also allow for semi auto 
fire, full auto being used only se¬ 
lectively, as the need arises. 

The primary attractions of SMGs 
are one handed use, large magazine 
capacity and simplicity of design 
which allows for low cost production 
In small home workshops, without the 
need to resort to Investment cast¬ 
ings, milling machines, and other 
exotic manufacturing techniques and 
equipment. 

The basic SMG type of weapon Is 1- 
deal for small group or individual 
manufacture for the following rea¬ 
sons. 

a. The receiver Is usually based 
on either easily obtained and worked 
round steel tubing, or is designed 
around a square or rectangular box 
shape. Examples of the round type of 
receiver Include the Sten, Sterling, 

S & W M76, M3 Grease Gun, and the 
German MP40. The square or box re¬ 
ceiver is used in both the Israeli 
UZI, and the Ingram M10 & Mil sub¬ 
machine pistols. 


b. SMG's are designed to be cheap 
and easy to produce and are geared 
to a military market. Therefore, the 
design can be based on practical 
considerations alone, without the 
need to make concessions to appear¬ 
ance. Appearance is a major factor 
when designing a commercial gun for 
corrmerclal sales, and can greatly in¬ 
crease the cost and complicate the 
manufacturing process. 


c. Most SMG's fire from a cocked 
or open bolt and contain a fixed 
firing pin. The Inertia of the bolt 
moving forward eliminated the nec¬ 
essity for complex breech locking 
mechanisms or stiff recoil springs 
found in cormerclaly available semi 
auto guns. This open bolt firing 
allows the weapon to be both lighter 
In weight and slmpller In design. 

The open bolt or slam-bang type of 
action does jar the weapon upon fir¬ 
ing, and therefore some concession 
Is made to target type accuracy. 

The next few PMA issues.will fea¬ 
ture material on some of the more 
popular modern SMGs.While we haven' 
yet been able to purchase a set of 
plans for PMA publication, we have 
found sources of several excellent 
designs geared toward home manufac¬ 
ture. (See Roy Me Laughlln's ad this 
Issue and The Void's ad for Holmes' 
Home Workshop Book In previous is¬ 
sues, both are good sets of plans.) 

If you have a design for sale, 
want to buy or sell specific SMG 
components, or would like to see 
material on some specific SMG, drop 
me a card care of PMA and we'll see 
what we can do. 

The Issue features a reprint of 
the patent for Gordon Ingram's M10 
and Mil (MAC) Machine Pistols. All 
parts for these guns are available 
except the lower receiver, and we 
hope to have a set of construction 
plans for the lower unit In a fu¬ 
ture Issue. If you are Interested In 
the MAC 10 or 11 unit drop George 
Liu a line (see classified ads this 
issue). He sells complete registered 
SMGs to qualified buyers as well as 
all replacement parts and several 
reprints of articles that have been 
written about the M10 and Mil. 
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BOLT HANDLE AND PISTOL GRIP MAGAZINE FOft AN 

AUTOMATIC FIREARM 

Automatic weapons of the submachine gun type are some¬ 
times referred to as machine pistols and such weapons must be 
light in weight and efficient in operation. 

According to this Invention weight cf the weapon is kept to 
a minimum by constructing certain elements so that they per¬ 
form two or more functions. For example, the trigger guard of 
this invention is arranged in such manner as to afford protec¬ 
tion for the outwardly protruding trigger and so as to 
function as guide means whereby rounds of ammunition are 
directed into the breech end of the gun barrel. According to 
another feature of the invention, the bolt handle is arranged so 
as to provide manual means for operating the bolt from its 
closed to its open position and vice versa and in addition the 
boh handle is movably mounted on the bolt so as to form a 
locking relationship with an enlarged end of the slot formed in 
the receiver and in which the bolt handle is slidable. In addi¬ 
tion, the bolt handle is provided with a sight path which ac¬ 
commodates the passage of liquid in alignment with the front 
and rear sights when the boh is unlocked but which precludes 
sighting when the boh is locked. In this maimer a visual indica¬ 
tion of the locked and unlocked condition of the bolt is af¬ 
forded. 

For a better understanding of the invention reference may 
be had to the following detailed description taken in conjunc¬ 
tion with the accompanying drawing in which 

FIG. 1 Is a side view of a sub-machine gun constructed ac¬ 
cording to the invention; 

FIG. 2 is a top view of the gun shown in FIG. 1; 

FIGS. 2A and 2B are views taken along the line designated 

2— 2 in FIG. 2 and which respectively depict the boh handle in 
locked and unlocked condition; 

FIG. 3 is a side view partially sectioned and similar to FIG. 

I; 

FIGS. 3A and 3B are views taken along the line designated 

3— 3 in FIG. 3 and depict respectively the boh handle in 
locked and unlocked positions; 

FIG. 4 is an enlarged side view partially in section and which 
shows the boh in its extreme open position ready for the initia¬ 
tion of a firing operation by the trigger; 

FIG. 5 is a view similar to FIG. 4 but showing the boh in an 
intermediate position; 

FIG. 4 is a view similar to FIGS. 4 and 5 but showing the 
boh in its closed firing position; 

FIGS. 7 and 8 are enlarged views partially in section of the 
mechanism which depict the extractor and the ejector at the 
beginning of an ejecting operation and at the completion 
thereof respectively and in which 

FIG. 9 is a sectional view taken along the line 9—9 in FIG. 

I. 

In the drawings the numeral 1 designates the frame struc¬ 
ture of the weapon to the bottom portion of which a magazine 
housing designated by the numeral 2 is affixed. A hand 
gripping portion 3 forms a part of magazine housing 2 and the 
numeral 4 designates a conventional removable magazine 
structure. 


The trigger is of conventional construction and is 
designated by the numeral 5. Trigger 5 is pivotally mounted on 
pin 6 secured to frame I in a manner well known in the art. 
The numeral 7 generally designates a trigger guard which is af¬ 
fixed at one end to the frame 1 as by welding designated by the 
numeral 8. Trigger guard 7 is provided at the other end with 
an inwardly extending portion 9 which serves not only as a 
portion of the trigger guard but which also serves as guide 
means whereby rounds of ammunition from the magazine 4 
are directed into the breech end of the barrel. The numeral 10 
designates an intermediate portion of the trigger guard 7 
which protrudes outwardly and functions in the conventional 
manner as a guard for trigger S. 

In order to facilitate secure bolding of the gun by the user, a 
•trap 11 is mounted on bracket 12 to the frame of the weapon. 

Tim barrel of the weapon is fixedly mou nted to the frame 
end is designated by the numeral 13. Barrel 13 is arranged to 

extend inwardly Into the receiver 14. Aa is apparent from FIG. 
9 the receiver 14 is supported at 14* and at 148 by lateral por¬ 
tions of the trigger guard 7. 

Front sight 15 is affixed In conventional manner to the for¬ 
ward end of receiver 14 and rear sight 14 is affixed by pins 17 
and 18 to the frame 1. 

A retractable stock 19 is mounted on a pair of rods 28 
which are slidable into and out of the frame structure 1. 

Bolt 21 is slidably mounted within receiver 14 and is pro¬ 
vided with a cavity at its lower right hand portion as viewed in 
FIG. 3 which is reciprocal relative to the breech portion 22 of 
barrel 13. Bolt 21 is biased toward the right as viewed in FIO. 
3 by recoil spring 23 which is disposed about rod 24. Rod 24 b 
affixed at its left hand end as viewed in FIG. 3 to the frame 
structure 1 and b received within a passage formed in bolt 21 
so that the rod 23 is slidably related to bolt 21. 

For the purpose of manually operating bolt 21 from its open 
to its closed position and vice versa, a manually operable han¬ 
dle 25 b provided in accordance with one feature of thb in¬ 
vention. Handle 25 U rotatable about its vertical axb and b 
held in a particular position by means of locking pin 24 which 
is biased toward the left by a spring 27 and which seats within 
recesses formed on the sides of handle 25 such *s are in¬ 
dicated by the numerals 28 and 29. If will be understood that 
recesses such as 28 and 29 are disposed about the periphery of 
handle 25 and preferably are four in number. Handle 25 ex¬ 
tends through slot 30 formed in the upper portion of receiver 
14. Slot 30 b constructed with enlarged end portions 31 and 
32. 

As is apparent from FIGS. 2A, 2B, 3A and 3B, the part of 
handle 25 which is slidable within slot 30 is formed with a 
major axb and a minor axis so that when the major axb b 
disposed in perpendicular relationship to slot 30 and with the 
handle 25 dbposed within the enlarged portion 31 or 32 of slot 
30, the bolt 21 b locked in position. Of course the bolt is 
locked in its closed position when handle 25 b locked within 
the enlarged portion 32 of slot 30. On the other hand, when 
the handle 25 is disposed in its locked position in enlarged 
portion 31 of slot 30, the bolt b locked in its open position. 
With the bolt handle rotated to the unlocked position as 
shown in FIGS. 2B and 3B, the bolt 21 b freely slidable from 
left to right and vice versa. 

Bolt handle 25 is provided with a sight passage 33 which al- 
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lows sighting along the front and rear sights 15 and 16 when 
the bolt handle 25 is disposed in an unlocked position. 

On the other hand, when the bolt handle is arranged in 
locked position, the sight passage in handle 25 is disposed in 
transverse relationship to the tine of sight defined by front 
sight 15 and rear sight 16 thereby affording a ready visual indi¬ 
cation of the locked condition of the bolt. 

For the purpose of securing the removable magazine 4 in 
position within magazine housing 2, a rotatable latch 34 is 
pivotally mounted on pin 35 within the hand grip portion 3 of 
magazine housing 2. Furthermore latch 34 is biased in a 
clockwise direction toward latching position by a compression 
spring 36 to cause the latching surface 37 of latch 34 to ride 
underneath the latching surface 39 formed in magazine 4. 
Thus asyhown in FIG. 3 V the magazine* is field in its service 
position. 

In order to remove magazine 4, manual pressure is applied 
to projecting portion 39 of latch 34 to cause the latch to route 
in a counterclockwise direction about pin 35. This action 
releases latching surface 37 from latching surface 39 and al¬ 
lows the magazine 4 to be removed downwardly in conven¬ 
tional fashion. 

For the purpose of biasing ammunition rounds upwardly in 
a conventional manner, a spring 40 is provided which is of the 
compressions! type and which functions in known manner as 
is obvious from FIG. 3. 

For controlling the operation of boh 21 by means of trigger 
5, s sear 41 ts provided with a latching surface 42 which en¬ 
gages the lower right hand corner 43 of boh 21 to bold the boh 
in its extreme left hand position. Sear 41 it pivotaOy mounted 
on pin 44 supported on frame 1. Sear 41 ts biased in a 
clockwise direction about pin 44 by meant of compression 
spring 45. A pin 46 is mounted on sear 41 and affords a sur¬ 
face for engagement by trigger 5. Thus m order to fire the 
weapon and with the parts disposed in the positions depicted 
in FIG. 4, it is simply necessary manually to rotate trigger 5 in 
a clockwise direction about its pin 6. This action causes the 
trigger 5 to route sear 41 in a counterclockwise direction 
about pin 44 due to the engagement of trigger 5 with pic 46. 
RoUlion of sear 41 causes its latching surface 42 to disengage 
the lower right hand latching surface 43 of bolt 21. When the 
bolt is thus released, recoil spring 23 drives the bolt 21 toward 
the right causing the round of ammunition designated R1 to 
slide upwardly and toward the right along guide portion 9 of 
trigger guard 7 as shown for example in FIG. 5. With round R1 
seated within the breech portion 22 of barrel 13, filing pin 47 
engages the cap portion of round RI and fires the round. The 
projectile PI proceeds outwardly toward the right in conven¬ 
tional fashion. The pressure developed urges the cartridge 
case Cl toward the left which action drives the bolt 21 toward 
the left against the action of recoil spring 23. Of course the 
weapon continues to fire automatically in known manner as 
long as trigger 5 is depressed. 

Cartridge case such as Cl b extracted iroro the breech 22 of 
barrel 13 by an extractor designated for example in FIG. 7 by 
the numeral 49. As the cartridge case such as Cl moves 
toward the left in unison with the bolt 21, ejector pin 49 
strikes the cartridge case Cl and drives the case downwardly 
and outwardly through the ejector opening 50 formed in 
frame 1. This action is depicted in FIG. 8. Of course the ejec¬ 


tor pin 49 is disposed within a passageway 51 formed in bolt 
21 so that there is a slidable relationship between the bolt 21 
and ejector pin 49 which pin b fixed in position relative to 
frame 1. The extreme right hand end 52 of ejector pin 49 
simply engages the lower tide portion of cartridge case Cl and 
forces the case to swing out of contact with the jaws of the ex¬ 
tractor 48. 

The stock 19 as explained above b retractably mounted on 
the frame 1 by virtue of the slidable relationship of rods 20 
with the frame 1. Rods 20 are provided with a pair of notches 
which cooperate with manually controlled transversely 
disposed locking rods. For example, outwardly protruding 
manually cngageaUt pm 53 b engageable with transversely 
disposed locking rods 54 and 55 which cooperate with a trans¬ 
verse notch formed in rods 20. Rods 54 and 55 together with 
the manually operable clement 53 are biased downwardly by 
compression spring 56 which b mounted within manually 
operable clement 53. Spring 56 at its upper end b seated 
against plate 57 secured at its forward and rear portions to 
transversely disposed rods 58 and $9 which are mounted at 
their ends in fixed relationship on frame structure 1. Thus with 
the stock 19 dbposed in its retracted position as shown in FIG. 

3, upward pressure on manually operable release element 53 
elevates the transversely dbposed locking rods 54 and 55 and 
causes those rods to disengage the notches formed in rods 29 
and allows the rods 20 to'be withdrawn toward the left. When 
the right hand notch of rods 20 (not shown) engages the 
downwardly biased locking rods 54 and 55, the stock 19 b 
locked in its outwardly extended position. In this position the 
weapon may be fired by resting the stock 19 against the 
shoulder U*. chest or the like of the user. In order to retract 
the stock 19, the element 53 b pushed upwardly and the stock 
pushed inwardly into the locking position shown in FIG. 3. 

Safety element 60 is movable by pin 61 manually in a trans¬ 
verse direction about pin 62 as a center so as to engage the 
sear 41 at the rear thereof thereby to prevent bolt re leasing 
movement of the sear. 

The embodiments of the invention in which an exclusive 
property or privilege b claimed are defined as follows: 

I claim: 

1. A firearm comprising a frame, a receiver mounted on said 
frame, a barrel mounted on said receiver, a bolt mounted in 
said receiver and telescopically movable relative to the breech 

end of said banc!, a firing pin fixedly positioned no a portion 
of the bolt so located relative to the breech end of the barrel m 
to come into contact with the free end of a caitridp of a 
round of ammunrJon in the breech end of the barrel upon 
release of the boll from iu open position, recoil spring means 
arranged to bias said bolt toward firing position, means infhd- 
ing a trigger and sear movably mounted on said frame and 
operable to release said bolt from its open position to torts a 
firing operation, a magazine mounted on said frame with hi 
discharge portion adjacent the breech end of said barrel, a 
trigger guard fixedly mounted on said frame and haviag an in¬ 
termediate portion extending from said frame outwardly and 
in enveloping relation to said trigger, said trigger guard beiag 
arranged with one end thereof dbposed adjacent the discharge 
portion of said magazine and extending toward the breech ead 
of said barrel for guiding rounds of ammunition into the 
breech end of said barrel prior to firing, and a boh handle t 
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movably mounted on said bolt and protruding outwardly 
through a longitudinal slot formed in said receiver, said slot 
and said bolt handle being configured so as to prevent Move¬ 
ment of said bolt relative to § 2 id receiver for one position of 
said bolt handle relative to said bolt and so as to accommodate 
movement of said bolt relative to said receiver for another 
position of said belt handle relative to said bolt. 

2. A firearm comprising a frame, a receiver mounted on said 
frame, a barrel mounted on said receiver, a bolt mounted in 
said receiver and telescopically movable relative to the breech 
end of said barrel, recoil spring means arranged to bias said 
bolt toward firing position, means including a trigger and sear 
movably mounted on said frame and operable to release said 
bolt from its open position to initiate a firing operation, a 
magazine mounted on said frame with its discharge portion 
adjacent the breech end of said barrel, and a trigger guard fix¬ 
ity mounted on said frame and having an intermediate por¬ 
tion extending from said frame outwardly and in enveloping 
relation to said 'rigger, said trigger guard being arranged with 
one end thereof extending inwardly into the interior portion of 
said frame through an opening formed therein and disposed 
somewhat to the rear of the breech end of said barrel and said 
one end of said trigger guard being configured to define an up¬ 
wardly inclined path for guiding rounds of ammunition into 
the breech end of said barrel prior to firing. 

3. A firearm according to claim 2 wherein the other end of 
said trigger guard is fixedly mounted on said frame immediate¬ 
ly forward of said trigger. 

4. A firearm comprising a frame, a receiver mounted on said 
frame, a barrel mounted on said receiver, a bolt mounted in 
said receiver and telescopically movable relative to the breech 
end of said band, recoil spring means arranged to bias said 
bolt toward firing position, means including a trigger and sear 
movably mounted on said frame and operable to rele&ie said 


bolt from its open position to initiate a firing operation, a 
magazine mounted o”i said frame with its discharge portion 
adjacent the breech end of said barrel, and a trigger guard fix¬ 
edly mounted on said frame and having an intermediate por¬ 
tion extendirg from said frame outwardly and in enveloping 
relation to said trigger, said trigger guard being arranged with 
one end thereof disposed adjacent the discharge portion of 
said magazine and extending toward the breech end of said 
barrel for guiding rounds of ammunition into the breech end 
of said barrel prior to firing and said one end of said trigger 
guard being provided with lateral portions for engaging lower 
parts of said receiver and for affording support therefor. 

5. A firearm comprising a frame, a receiver mounted on said 
frame, a barrel mounted oataid receiver, a bolt mounted in 
said receiver and telcscopicdly movable relative to the breech 
end of said barrel, recoil spring means arranged to bias said 
bolt toward firing position, a bolt handle movably mounted on 
said boh and protruding outwardly through a longitudinal slot 
formed in said receiver, said slot and said bolt handle being 
configured so as to prevent movement of said boh relative to 
said receiver for one position of said bolt handle relative to 
said boh and so as to accommodate movement cl aid boh 
relative to said receiver for another position of said boh han¬ 
dle relative to said boh, and a sight passage being formed in 
said boh handle and arranged to accommodate sighting when 
said boll handle b d i spose d in unlocked condition but not 
when said boh handle b in a boh locking position. 

6. A firearm according to claim 5, further comp ri sing at 
least one sight aligned with the bolt handle. 

7. A firearm according to claim 5, farther comprising front 
and rear sights aligned with the boh handle. 

e s • s s Continued On 
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25mm Flare Gun 
Conversion 
BY THE AMATEUR 

Here are the plans for modifying 
a flare gun to fire .22 long rifle 
ammo. 

Articles Needed: 

1. a .25 mm to 12 gauge adapter or 
reducer, this converter is avail¬ 
able from 01 in Corp., Box 107, 

Peru Indiana 46370. Price $3 

2. a 12 gauge to 22 LR shell shrink- 
er, price $12.35, available from 
Shell Shrinker Industries, Box 462, 
Fi1lmore, California 33015.(They 
also make a neat gun storage safe) 

3* a .25 mm flare gun. Olin Corp. 
sells one for about $40. A.C.A.Inc. 
Box F, Chicago Ridge, 111. 60415 
sells one for $13.35. Either one 
works equally well, but the cheap¬ 
er one needs an assist from a rub¬ 
ber band after the first few shots. 
By simply taking a hacksaw and 
sawing the .25 mm adapter just above 
the ridge on the inside, you are 


halfway home. 01 In made the adapter 
with the ridge so that it would ac¬ 
comodate a 12 gauge flare but not a 
12 gauge shot-shel1.If you saw It 
below the ridge, you will find the 
adapter will accomnodate a shotgun 
shell. This is not advised because 
then you have an N.F.A. weapon which 
is unsafe to use. If you saw if off 
just above the ridge, it wiJ1 still 
not accept a 12 gauge shotgun shell, 
but you can hammer the stainless 
steel shell shrinker into the alumin¬ 
um adapter. It will not easily come 
apart this way, but to play it safe 
you may want to weld or solder it 
in place. You then place the adap¬ 
ter, the shell shrinker, and a 22 
rim fire bullet in the flare gun as 
you would if you were going to fire 
a flare. You now have a sanitized, 
single-shot .22 LR pistol, with a 
possible bell-type sound depressor, 
(contact silencer) It is easy to 
make, requires only a hacksaw as a 
tool, and uses easily available mat¬ 
erials. The disadvantages are that 
it is single-shot, possibly illegal 
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FIG. 8 
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157) ABSTRACT 

An automatic firearm comprises a frame, a receiver mounted 
on the frame, a band mounted on the receiver, a bolt 
disposed in the receiver and telescopically movable relative to 
the breech end of the barrel against the action of a recoil 
spring, the bolt being controlled by a sear which is movable In 
response to movement of the weapon trigger. A trigger guard 
is mounted on the frame and disposed in enveloping relation¬ 
ship to the trigger and arranged with one end protruding in¬ 
wardly of the frame and adjacent the breech end of the barrel 
so as to aid in guiding rounds of ammunition into the breech 
end of the barrel. A bolt handle is movabiy mounted on tha 
bolt and arranged to extf nd.through a longitudinal slot formed 
in the receiver. The bolt handle is constructed so as to form a 
locking relationship with enlarged ends of the longitudinal slot 
when moved relative to the bolt and a sight passage is formed 
m the outwardly protruding portion of the bolt handle which 
allows sighting therethrough in line with (he front and rear 
sights when the bolt handle is in an unlocked condition but 
precluding sighting when the bolt handle is in locked position. 

7 Claims, 13 Drawing Figure* 



U.S. Patent No. 3,451,73* was laaued on March 21. 1972, to 
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DO-IT-YOURSELF MACHINE PISTOLS 


Building an SMG from scratch is not 
an easy job for most people, even 
though excellent plans are available 
from various sources. Not everyone 
has the shop, tools or skill re¬ 
quired. Converting a semi-auto pis¬ 
tol would seem to be a more practi¬ 
cal approach. 

These conversions still appear to 
be difficult to most folks, who be¬ 
lieve that complex machine work and 
hard to get parts are needed. 

All of these objections are true 
sometimes, for Instance, to change 
an M-l carbine to M-2 (a favorite) 
requires a set of parts that are 
costly, rare, and watched by the 
Federal boys. 

The AR 15 rifle needs the lower 
receiver re-machined plus new parts 
before It will fire fully auto. 

The new Thompson M1927A1 looks 
like a natural, but It would be a 
difficult Job indeed to convert it 
because It was designed just to stop 
such a project. 

But take heart I There is a way 
out for the resourceful individual. 
There are weapons that can be al¬ 
tered to be useful, useable, and in 
some ways, about ideal. 

Many modern automatic pistols are 
easily and cheaply convertable to 
full auto, and in a lot of cases no 
one can tell the difference unless 
they shoot It. 

After examining many pistols I can 
offer the following list of suitable 
guns, along with a few comments. 

Walther P -38 

An easily converted pistol with 
good handling and re Iiabi 1 ity. 11 's 
biggest disadvantage Is it's high 
cost, both new and used. 

Browning HI-Power 

Very good design with large mag¬ 
azine and larger ones avallable.Very 
strong. 


To put together your custom gun, 
you will need a long barrel, an over- 
size magazine (l suggest at least 
25 rounds), a custom-made shoulder 
stock, and the time and desire to 
put them together. 

The long barrels are available 
from various parts dealers for some 
pistols. Other guns may need custom 
made ones.Check around and read the 
Shotgun News. Lots of places carry 
the magazines, again, check around. 
The stock Is easily made from a 
piece of steel or aluminum strap 
(see drawings). 

The Colt HI311 In any cal Is a 
natural because of simplicity and 
ruggedness. 

After you have your pistol and the 
new parts, you must do the altera¬ 
tions. 

The first order of business is to 
strip the pistol. If you are working 
on a Colt 45• a military manual can 
be a big help. For any make or model 
of gun, a copy of Small Arms of the 
World by W.H.B.Smith Is Invaluable 
in helping you to understand the 
works. 

After you have the slide, barrel 
and spring off your 45, notice the 
disconnector sticking up from the 
frame just behind the magazine well. 
This Is the part that must be short¬ 
ened to convert the 45 to full auto. 
Remove the disconnector and shorten 
It by either filing or grinding It 
Just enough to be flush with the 
frame. Then re-assemble the pistol 
using the longer barrel (If you wlstf 
and if you wish, a buffer unit and 


BY THE 
KENTUCKY 
RIFLEMAN 

a stronger recoil spring to Insure 
reliabi 1 ity. 

All that is left is to install the 
new shoulder stock, give the whole 
thing a good safety test and you're 
in business I 

The Sauer M -38 Is even easier to 
alter than the Colt. Start by strip¬ 
ping the gun. The Sauer is stripped 
by pulling down the latch in the 
trigger guard, then pulling the 
slide all the way back and up, then 
letting It go forward off the frame. 
Then remove the grips. 

To start the conversion, remove 
the trigger bar (see drawing) by 
gently prying out of the frame. 

Then locate the hump on the out¬ 
side of the bar that acts as a dis¬ 
connector by fitting into a cutout 
in the slide. This hump must be 
filed down until it no longer makes 
the contact with the slide. 

There is a pin at the front of 
the barrel mount that locks the bar¬ 
rel In place. Remove this pin by 
carefully driving out with a hammer 
and punch. Then gently heat the bar¬ 
rel with a propane torch or solder¬ 
ing gun or Iron until It can be 
pulled free. Your new long barrel is 
installed by first tinning the bar¬ 
rel (heating until a thin layer of 
solder adheres) then Inserting Into 
the barrel mount. Then replace the 
pin and heat to melt solder. 

The beauty of this type of barrel 
mount Is that since the barrel Is 
solidly fixed, you can mount just a- 
bout anything on the end (such as a 
silencer), just be sure It is re¬ 
movable so you can strip to clean. 

To reinstall the trigger bar, sim¬ 
ply Insert the round lug at the 
front Into the trIgger,making sure 



Mauser HSc 

Compact size, easily converted, 
large capacity magazines available. 
Disadvantage Is 32 ACP cal. 

Llama 45: 

See Colt 45 
Colt 45 M 1911 

Easily converted to full auto with 
parts and magazines available.My 
choice for a big bore sub-machine 
gun. 

Sauer M -38 

A high quality pistol easily con¬ 
verted to full auto, a compact size. 
Easy to work on. 


that the trigger spring end that is U 
facing to the rear gets placed over 
the pin in the trigger bar. 

When you have re-assembled.your 
pistol, attached your shoulder stock, 
inserted the long magazine, and test 
fired, you have the poor man's MAC 11. 

Continued On Next Page 
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IMPROVING THE BASIC CROSSBOW 


BY ROBERT MAYBETH 


The crossbow Is one weapon no arms 
buff should overlook. It is silent* 
powerful, and more accurate than the 
long bow, given equal time to prac¬ 
tice with both weapons. And best of 
all, many city penal codes complete!/ 
Ignore any mention of the crossbow. 

A simple crossbow Is detailed on 
p. 31 of the Survivor . It's a good 
design, but like most other crossbov* 
It can only be used to shoot arrows 
or bolts. A crossbow with an enclosed 
'barrel* Is better because one,steel 
balls and other round ammo can be 
used and two,rifle sights can be 
mounted on top of the stock.A cross¬ 
bow of this kind can be made by any¬ 
one at all skilled in woodwork for 
about $15- 

If you're the type who wants the 
best, get walnut for the stock; for 
most of us, though, maple or ash Is 
more realistic. You should get an 
unwarped, knot-free piece of wood 3**" 
long, 7" wide and 1-1/2" thick. If 
the thickest wood you can find Is 
only 3/4" thick, then buy 2 pieces 
and glue them together. 

To make the crossbow, first the 
outline of the stock is drawn on the 
v«od and cut out with a jig saw or a 
coping saw. After the stock shaping 
is done with a rasp or flies, the top 
section of the barrel is cut off and 
set aside. Next the 2 slots, for the 
trigger assembly and the bow,are cut 
The smaller slot In front of the bow 
opening is for the wedges that will 
hold the bow in placi. 

The next step is to make the barrel. 
The top section (that was previously 
set aside) and the bottom section of 
the barrel are both planed flat, and 
a 5/8" barrel channel is roughly 
gouged out to less than final dia¬ 
meter with a chisel. The barrel is 
finished by wrapping a foot long steel 
bar with sandpaper, and sanding both 
barrel sections to final diameter. 

You wi11 then need to cut away 
1/8" from the Inside surface of the 
upper barrel section for the bow¬ 
string slot. The cut starts at a 
point 3" behind the muzzle and ends 
at the same point that the barrel 
does, at the end of the trigger slot 


Bowstring Slot 


Metal Strip 



TRIGGER ASSEMBLY) ■ ,r, " er 



Trlgger Stop 


m 

Trigger Spring 


Lower Block 



The barrel sections are not joined 
together until the bow and trigger 
assemblies are put In. 

The trigger return spring is mounted, 
on the one end. In a shallow hole 
drilled in the rear of the trigger, 
and on the other end,between the two 
small blocks. 

The third step Is making the bow. 

It is a compound bow, made of 3 
strips of yew or ash 1" wide by 1/4" 
thick. During this particular step, 
some guys go overboard and use steel 
for the bow, along with a wire bow¬ 
string. This arrangement.Is fine for 
punching holes in panzer tanks but 
the bowstring wears the crossbow ra¬ 
pidly. So, If you must make such a 
monster, use a high-test dacron bow¬ 
string. 

Getting back to the bow: the last 
and longest strip Is 33" long, with 
the ends tapered and nocked for the 
bowstring. The second strip Is 27", 
the first 25". The strips are held 
together with 1" wide metal bands. 

The bands are bent around the strips 
as shown in the diagram, and held to 
the longest strip, only , with short 
screws. The other two strips of wood 


COMPLETED CROSSBOW \ 


must be able to move freely within 
the metal bands. 

The bow is put together as follows: 
one band is attached to the leftside 
of the bow; then the bow is slid Into 
its slot in the stock and the other 
band Is put on the right side.Lastly, 
the wedges are spread with glue and 
driven into the appropriate slot to 
hold the bow in place. 

The diagram for the trigger assem¬ 
bly should be self explanatory. The 
trigger is cut from 1/8" thick steel 
or brass, and holes are drilled In 
the trigger and stock for the trigger 
pivot screw. All parts of the trigger 
that will touch the bowstring are 
well rounded with a file or grinder. 

The assembly procedure for the trig¬ 
ger is as follows: the upper block, 
with the bottom rounded to accept the 
spring, is smeared with glue and 



upper barrel section 


metal band 




7 


yi bowstring slot 


trigger slot 



handguard 
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pushed Into the trigger slot. Then 
the trigger, with trigger spring at¬ 
tached, is pushed into the slot and 
the trigger pivot screw Is added.The 
lower block Is spread with glue and 
pushed in place under the spring. 
Lastly, the trigger stop block Is 
added. 

This completes the trigger assembly 
Now, the upper section of the barrel 
is attached; a screw holds the rear, 
and a thin metal strip 1/2“wlde holds 
the front section together. The com¬ 
pleted crossbow is then stained and 
varnished, if desired. Any design of 
homemade sights can be attached,leaf, 
peep sight, or any commercial rifle 
sights. 

After the bowstring Is strung,you 
can test the thing with a variety of 
ammo. Regular arrows can be used,but 
the feathers may need to be trimmed 
to fit the barrel. The best ammo to 
feed It is 1/2 M steel ball bearings, 
but you can even use nuts, bolts, 
marbles, etc. When shooting any kind 
of round ammo, cotton wadding is 
tucked in to hold the pellet in place 


HOW TO CONVERT A FILE INTO A HUNTING KNIFE 



A LL that was required to make the high- 
grade hunting knife shown above was 
a worn-out 10-in. mill file, 10 cents worth 
of scrap sole leather from a shoe repair 
shop, and a piece of scrap brass Wa in. in 

diameter. . . 

Place the file in a forge or bury it in a 
roaring bed of live coals in a furnace or 
stove and bring to a white heat. Remove 
and let cool gradually. This will leave just 

the right temper. _ _ „ . 

. Now place the file in the vise with 5 in. 
above the jaws, and break it off with a 
hammer. Grind the file down to shape on a 
coarse wheel as shown in the drawings, 
end finish on a fine wheel, but do not put 
a knife edge on the blade until the whole 
is completed. Thread the end of the tang 
cs indicated. 

Shape the ferrules on a lathe or by 
grinding. Anneal the front ferrule by heat- 

a to a cherry red and plunging it into 
water. Then drill a X-in. hole through 
the center. Place the piece on the anvil 
and drive down flat so that it will slip into 


Command Post 


FILE 



J<bu> Xnift is ground 


THREAD WERE, 



LAY ON Si DC 
ANO PRESS OQ 
HAMMER FLAT 


NO OR 
FILE TO SHAPE 
FOR FERRULE 


Cut the sole 
leather into approxi¬ 
mate sizeSj, Drill or 
punch holes through 
the centers and slip 
them onto the tang. 
Drill and tap the 
end ferrule, and 
screw it tightly on 
the end of the shaft, 
which has^previously 
been threaded. 

Let the knife stand 
for a few days until 
the leather has thor¬ 
oughly shrunk; then 
turn up the end fer¬ 
rule as tightly as 
possible. 


\ 
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RIGGING 

YOUR 

COMMAND 

POST 


BY F,B. 


Place your manually detonated 
mines in spots that can be readily 
identified by you. If you put one In 
a tree stump, run the string Into 
your command post, put a little tag 
on the pulling end that says 1 t/ee 
stump 1 . If you have a big project 
like a long wall that you want to 
dot with mines, put numbers on the 
wall facing you and tag your strings 
accordingly. By doing this, you Just 
sit back and wait for someone to take 
his position, and then finish him 
off. If you are being stormed, pull 
all the strings at once. * * * 
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Contact Hine 

by f.B i 


spring 


Plunger 


Materials: 

1. One Bullet 

2. Nalls 

3- One 1" metal tube that will 
snugly hold the bullet. 

H. One lightweight spring about l n 
diameter. 

5. One 6" length of broomstick. 

6. One circular piece of wood 2" 
diameter. 

7. One metal tube, about 6" long, 
diameter being wide enough to 
allow the broomstick to pass 
through. 

8. Glue, solder, and aerosol spray 
sealant. 

9. Large plastic bag. 

!• Nail the circular piece of wood 
to one end of the broomstick. Drill 
a hole In the other end. Insert a 
nail Into the hole, point showing, 
and glue it firmly In place. Slip 
the spring over It. This is the 
plunger. 

2. Drill several holes In the side 
of the smatl metal tube, 1/4" from 
the end. This is the detonator hous¬ 
ing. 

3. Solder the detonator housing to 
the bottom mld-sectlon of your mine, 
drilled holes down. 


co^er 
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0 brooms tick — 


buffer 

nail 
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D shrapnel $ 


explosive' 


flash escapes 
through holes 


bullet 
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Housing 


bullet 
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the bottom mid-section of your mine, \ 6 " tube with most of bottom 

drilled holes down. _ removed-Insert over housing 

RAHRY TD A l>C any conv « n, « n t size, and has a num- 
" V V r 3b er of long nails or spikes driven 

BY BILLY L. NIELSEN through It. A most typical size is a 

In the event of an extreme emer- board of about 3/V thickness and 

gency or catastrophe, the urge to about I ft. square. The nails should 

survive will be the one most upper- bc s P aced about 2 to 3 Inches apart, 

nost instinct in all men. As we pre- anc1 have the points sharpened after 

pare for an eventual crisis, we be- being driven through the board.Fig.l 

gin stocking up on food, water, de- I | / ~’ 


BY BILLY L. NIELSEN 
In the event of an extreme emer¬ 
gency or catastrophe, the urge to 
survive will be the one most upper¬ 
most instinct in all men. As we pre¬ 
pare for an eventual crisis, we be¬ 
gin stocking up on food, water, de¬ 
fense firearms and ammunition.Having 
made the above provisions, we next 
must consider keeping and protecting 
these precious supplies, as well as 
keeping alive. Booby traps will not 
only help protect one against unwel¬ 
come intruders, but can also serve 
as an alarm system, it should be 
stressed that all of the following 
are extremely dangerous and can and 
will cause extreme harm and death. 
They are definitely not toys to play 
with, nor to be used as a prank. As 
anyone who has been to Viet Nam will 
tell you, these devices have been 
used against our Forces with deadly 
effeetiveness. 

The first group of Booby Traps are 
classified as 'Stationary' traps, 
which means that no movement on the 
part of the trap Itself Is required 
to cause a resulting action. The 
first and simplest to make is the or¬ 
dinary 'Spike Board 1 trap. This de¬ 
vice consists of a wooden board of 


|_S PIKE BOARD ~~ ^ 

A variation of the 'Spike Board' 
is one called the 'Barbed Spike Bd. 
The construction of this one is si¬ 
milar to the plain 'Spike Board' ex¬ 
cept that the points of the nails 

are flattened and filed to a barb 
after being driven through the board. 
Fig. 2 The purpose of the 'Barbed 
Spike Board 1 is to prevent immediate 
withdrawl of the spikes, thereby re¬ 
quiring the victim to be carried back 


A. Remove the slug from the bullet. 
Insert a light wad of paper Into the 
cartridge so the gunpowder does not 
run out. Invert the cartridge and 
Insert It In the tube. 

5. Cut a hole In the buffer that 
will be used to separate the explo¬ 
sive from the shrapnel. 

6. Take the tube and cut 1/2" 
of one end away so that only A thin 
pieces of metal remain. Insert It 
over the detonator housing and se¬ 
cure it In place with glue or some 
other adhesive. 

7. Fill the mine with explosive, 
slide the buffer over the tube, se¬ 
cure It, and fill with shrapnel. 

8. Cut a hole In the mine cover, 
placing it over the tube so that a- 
bout 1/2" of the tube extends above 
the mine. 

9. Seal any spaces between the mine 
cover and tube with an aerosol seal¬ 
ant to keep moisture out. Do the 
same to all corners and cracks. 

10. To arm the mine, carefully slide 
the plunger Into the tube so that 
the nail is about 1/8" from the car¬ 
tridge primer. 

11. Carefully place a plastic bag 
over the plunger and secure It to 
the tube with a rubber band to keep 
water and dirt out. Then take the 
rest of the bag and slip It over the 
mine and tie it around. This will 
provide further resistance to the 
elements. 


to a modern facility and to give the 
defender more time to escape. 



|_ BARBED SPIKE BOARD^ ^ 

The Spike Boards are mostly used 
as a harassment or delaying device 
and are usually placed In a small pit 
about 10 to 12 " deep.They are placed 
on well traveled trails or paths. 

A good place to place these 
traps is on the main path to the sur¬ 
vival shelter or hideout. I should 
like to mention at this time that 
some method of marking your booby 
traps should be used so that you won't 
become a victim of your own trap. 

Some suggestions are, a twig broken 
or bent, a piece of string or yarn 
placed on a tree near the trap to 
mark its location. Do not make your 
marking too obvious, or it will re- 
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through the field will run into these 
stakes. 



site that would normally be used for 
a crossing place in line with a path 


y 

' PUNJI STICKS (IN STREAM) 



veal the .location to the wror\g persort 
The next type of trap is the 'Punji 
Pit', borrowed from the North Viet¬ 
namese. The Punji Pit is a pit or 
hole dug into the ground approximate¬ 
ly 4 ft. square and 5 to 6 ft. deep. 
Several small saplings or long stakes 
are driven into the bottom of the pit 
and the tips of the stakes are sharp¬ 
ened. The entire pit Is covered with 
interwoven small twigs or branches 
and covered with grass or leaves,de¬ 
pending on placement of the pit.This 
one can really be deadly! Fig.4 A 
simpler use of the Punji is sometimes 
very effective when used In fields 
where tall grass or weeds grow.In this 
trap the sticks are driven Into the 
ground at an angle of about 30 to 40°. 

Anyone walking or running 


\ - xJ 1 #52 










* " 'fJ* w 



or trail. As with all booby traps, 
any variations on these ideas should 
be tried and In almost all cases will 
be effective. The main point is to 
conceal or camouflage the trap In such 
a manner as to make It blend in with 
the natural surroundings. 

Remember that a trap which is easily 
spotted can be avoided. All steps 
should be taken to make the trap look 
as natural as possible. Don't forget 
to periodically check the traps to 
ensure that the cover is still effec¬ 
tive and also to determine whether or 

not someone or someth ing has not sprung 

Fig.6 Illustrates using the the trap.The weather or wild animals 
Punji stick In a small creek or stream) can sometimes bare the trap, and as 
Again, these should be placed at a we said earlier,a trap not well cam¬ 
ouflaged is not a trap. 


BOOBY TRAPS PART 2 


by Billy 


In Part 1 of this article we dis¬ 
cussed the construction and instal¬ 
lation of stationary booby traps, 
traps that require no motion to 
cause damage. In Part II we are go¬ 
ing Into some Ideas on 'Moving Booby 
Traps', or traps that cause damage 
due to their movement. Note that 
placement of these traps as in Part 
P requires a location that is a well 
traveled foot path or an avenue of 
approach to your hideout or survival 
shelter. In both Instances, camou¬ 
flage is the key factor to instal¬ 
ling an effective trap. I would like 
to point out that the traps illus¬ 
trated in this article were all used 
very effectively against out Armed 
Forces in Viet Nam, and can be very 
deadly. They are definitely not toys 
to play with. 
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The next device Is called the 
'Angled Arrow' trap. It is construc¬ 
ted and placed in a pit in the 
ground which has a sloping bottom. 
Pig.3 The arrow platform Is con¬ 
structed from a piece of board a- 
bout 1 in. thick, 3 ft. long, and 
about 12 In. wide. A guide channel, 
such as a piece of tubing, is fast¬ 
ened to the board to direct the ar¬ 
row in the desired direction. Two 
spikes are driven Into the board on 
a line across one end of the tube 
and are used to secure the rubber 
bands. The rubber bands can be made 
by cutting up an old Inner tube or 
you can use surgical tubing. The 
trigger mechanism Is constructed out 
of steel rod or a large nail, and 
uses the same principle as that of 
the crossbow. Remember that the rub¬ 
ber bands exert a constant strain on 
the trigger mechanism and therefore 
must be the strongest part of the trap 
Fig.4 Note that the tri 
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The final group of moving traps 
are suspended above the trail or 
path. The first Is a 'Log Hace', a 
small diameter log 8 to 10 feet long 
with spikes driven into it. It is 
suspended from an overhead tree so 
that the spikes are about chest hig^ 
and then pulled back up into a sec¬ 
ond tree and fastened to the trip 
mechanism. When the trip wire Is 
sprung, it swings down along the path 
hitting anyone in the way. Fig.7 Two 
variations of the Log Hace are the 
'Spike Ball', which is a large ce¬ 
ment ball with spikes In it, and the 
'Suspended Spike Board*. Figs. 8 i 3 
With the Suspended Spike Board, the 
device falls straight down on the 
person springing the trip wire. It 
has also been known as the 'Tiger 
Trap'. This one can really be deadly. 
Again, I remind you that these de¬ 
vices can cause severe injuries and 
care should be taken when building 
and setting them up. 


trip wire is pulled, it removes one 
of the retaining sticks and allows 
the Whip to spring towards the trail 
striking anyone in it's path. Notice 
in Fig.2, how simple the trigger 
mechanism is to construct. The var¬ 
ious traps described here all use a 
similar trip mechanism which is 
read!ly*constructed from materials 
at hand. The principle of keeping 
the trip mechanism as simple as pos¬ 
sible and the use of one type of 
mechanism for several trap designs 
reduces the amount of equipment that 
a person may have to carry in the 
construction and placement of these 
traps. 


wire Is set Into a small hole in the 
board as well as being held in place 
by the pivot rod. Any tension on the 
trip wire rotates the trigger wire 
on the pivot axis, releases the rub¬ 
ber bands and causes the arrow to 
fly out of the tube. 

The third trap is called the 
'Pivot Spike Board'. This one Is 
used In conjunction with a foot pit. 
When a person steps on the treadle, 
the board with spikes, Fig.5, pivots 
about an axle and strikes the victim 
in the leg. A variation of this trap 
Is called the ‘Sideways' trap and is 
shown in Flg.S. This one Is usually 
placed at the top of a pit about 4 
feet deep and is camouflaged. As a 
person steps on the trap, he dis¬ 
lodges the prop stick, which re¬ 
leases the rubber bands, causing the 
sides of the trap to close. As the 
victim is falling, the spikes rake 
his body, arms, and legs, causing 
much damage. 


SIDEWAYS TRAP 



rubber bands cut 
from Inner tubes 


Continued next page 
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SWINGING GRENADE LAUNCHER 

by 

A.D.CRANFORD 

Here's a neat little device that 
can launch a 2 lb. pipe bomb 100 
yards or more, depending upon the 
thrower. Use a pipe bomb with a 10- 
15 second fuse and tie a string 2-3 
feet long around one end, as shown 
In Fig.I. 

Using this method of launching, 
you shouldn't find it too difficult 
to throw accurately at surprisingly 
long distances. The grenade that 
wouldn't reach a nearby hill can now 
be thrown over- the next one as well. 
There are several times when you'll 
need a grenade to reach something 
hidden behind cover where your rif¬ 
le or shotgun cannot reach. 

This launcher has the advantage 
of silence. Is cheap, and is simple 
to build and operate. This device 
requires a bit of practice In order 
to be used accurately and a little 
room is required to swing It. The 
correct throwing method Is shown In 
Fig.2. If you are tall; perhaps the 
method I use, shown In Fig.3, will 
produce better results. The object 
Is to swing It over your head like 
a cowboy swings a lasso, and by re¬ 
leasing the string at the right mo¬ 
ment, get the pipe close enough to 
the target to destroy It. I prefer 
to swlng.it along my side. For me.lt 
gives better accuracy and more range, 
but It Is a matter of personal pre¬ 
ference. 




Fig. 1 


r 


15 second fuse 


fragments 



Fig.2 

overhead throw 


' r 

-Fig.3 

side throw 


2-1/2 foot of string 


Flg.ii shows the advantages of an 
airburst. When exploded in the air, 
the fragments and concussion can hit 
a man lying on the ground, where a 
groundburst would miss him.REMEMBER, 
always get under protection when us¬ 
ing a pipe bomb. 

What kind of accuracy can you ex¬ 
pect with this launching system7lwas 
able to hit a 2 foot square target 
after only a few practice throws at 
50 yards. I can only throw the same 
pipe bomb the normal way about 25 
yards. Some friends who stopped by 
to see what I was doing managed to 
throw the inert pipe bomb about 100 
yards. Your performance will vary 
under different conditions and will 
Improve with practice. Use sand in¬ 
stead of explosives for the filler 
when practicing. 
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SIMPLE RELOADING & Special Purpose Ammo 


By 

J. Richard Young 

Part I 

Introduction : 

Many readers will probably won¬ 
der If material dealing with re¬ 
loading belongs In this magazine of 
Improvised weaponry. The answer is 
yes. All firearms, either bought or 
made by you, need ammunition in one 
form or another.Many of you who have 
read Mel Tappan's book, Survival 
Guns , probably realize that a time 
may come when we will need large 
quantities of ammunition. Many of 
us, including me, cannot afford to 

purchase large quant I t I** of ammu¬ 
nition for practice and to stockpile 
for when that time may come.If you 
run out, where will you buy ammo 
when a crisis Is on? 

A five dollar Lyman manual, ten 
dollar Lee Loader, and powder.pri¬ 
mers, and bullets for a hundred 
rounds of ammo will all cost about 
the same as buying a hundred founds 
of factory ammo. 

Beg Ining Reload 1ng : 

Please, If you are going to Im¬ 
provise ammunition for conventional 
firearms, buy or borrow a copy of 
Lyman Reloading Handbook for Rifle, 
Pistol, Shotshell and Muzzle Load¬ 
ing. The cost Is around $5. It Is 
not the cheapest, but It Is the 
best. You can get it from most gun- 
shops and sporting goods stores. 

Reloading is no deep, dark 
secret. If you obey the rules It Is 
much safer than running a lawn mow¬ 
er. I have reloaded tens of thou¬ 
sands of rounds of conventional am¬ 
munition. „lt Is much cheaper and 
better than factory ammo. I have 
also designed and loaded thousands 
of rounds of special purpose ammu¬ 
nition. I have yet to have an acci¬ 
dent. 

Never touch the powder or the 
face of the primer with your fin¬ 
gers. No matter how clean or dry 
they are, they still have enough 
body oil on them to ruin the primer 
and affect the powder. 

To store handmade ammunition 
more then one year, buy a small can 
of red Lacquer paint. With a small 
artist brush paint a coat of lac¬ 
quer around the primer and the bul¬ 
let where It goes Into the case. 

Your ammunition Is now waterproofed 
Just like military ammunition and 
will k for years. 

I have taught dozens of people 
how to reload in a few minutes. If 
ynu are interested then seek out a 
small gun shop in your area. Almost 
without exception the people are 


very helpful at these small shops. 
They sincerely try to help you 
solve any problems. Start out with 
a Lee Loader. They are complete ex¬ 
cept for a plastic mallet, cost a- 
round $10 and turn out very good 
ammo, although they are slow. 

Bench press equipment can make 
Jacketed bullets and change cart¬ 
ridge cases from one caliber to a- 
nother. A 30-06 case can be made 
Into 21 other different military and 
commercial cartridges. Bench equip¬ 
ment Is 5-10 times faster at re¬ 
loading than Lee Loaders. 

Now that you have read the book 
from Lyman and understand the basics 
of reloading and reading signs of 
pressure,you can start designing 
your own special purpose ammunition. 
Remember that small and large pistol 
primers are the same size as small 
and large rifle primers. Pistol 
primers will show signs of pressure 
faster than rifle primers because 
the metal cap Is thinner and softer. 
Remember this when Improvising 
goodies using primers. Pistol pri¬ 
mers take much less Impact to set 
them off than rifle primers. Buy a 
box of shotgun primers at your gun 
shop. They cost about $1-50. They 
Improvise into fantastic goodies 
that work by Impact. 

Unless you intend to commit 
suicide, your inventions are less 
than useless if they get you killed 
inventing them. Read Lymans book be¬ 
fore tampering with or making any 
ammunition. Learn how to be safe. 
Test everything by remote control. 
Tie fishing line or stout string to 
the trigger. Tie or sandbag the 
firearm down. Stand behind a tree 
or something while jerking the line. 
Stay alive. Examine the fired rounds 
fur sign of too much pressure as de¬ 
scribed by Lyman. 

Part II 
Bullets : 

Now that you have learned the 
basics it is time to get into ex¬ 
perimenting with homemade bullets. 

To learn the basics of bullet 
making it Is best at this point to 
buy a Lee Mold complete for about 
$10 or a set of Lyman blocks and 
handles, which in my opinion is far 
better, for about $18. Some people 
prefer the lee mold. R.C.B.S. and 
Ohas also make molds. The instruc¬ 
tions with the molds are excellent. 

I molded excellent bullets for two 
years without the accessories. Use 
a large spoon to stir and pour the 
lead. Tape the handle or put wood 
on it because it gets very hot very 
fast. Use any old pan found in the 
kitchen to melt ihe lead In on the 
stove or use a wood fire. KEEP ALL 


WATER OR MOISTURE AWAY FROM THE MOLD 
AND HOT LEAD. Water will cause the 
melted lead to explode. Scrounge 
lead from wheelwelghts at the gas 
station, sewer pipe Joints in 
houses being torn down, the lead 
sheath around telephone cable, and 
scraps of solder. Sometimes you can 
buy scrap lead from Junk dealers. 

The hardware store sells lead In 5 
lb. blocks. I scrounged 225 lbs. of 

lead from the last house that was 
torn down here. 

Stand the bullets you have cast 
in a shallow pan and pour melted 
bullet lube on them. When the lube 
cools and hardens cut the bullets 
out of the lube by pressing a fired 
cartridge case down over the bullet. 
Punch the fired primer out first 
and use a stiff piece of wire to 
shove the bullet out of the case. 

The bullet shoots fair as is but 
for better accuracy, get a Lee lube 
and Size kit. The lubed and sized 
bullets shoots very accurately with 
a little playing around with the 
powder charge. Excellent bullet 
lube Is made by melting together 
a pound of parafin from the super¬ 
market with a can of S.T.P. Better 
lube Is made from one pound of par¬ 
afin melted with one greose gun 
cartridge of Lithium Grease from 
the auto parts store. The best lube 
Is Alox 2138 I bought at the gun 
shop. A stick will lube hundreds of 
bullets. 

Now that you have loaded and shot 
a few hundred rounds of cheap ammo 
you can use blocks of plaster of 
parls or something to make your own 
molds. Use a drill or knife or some¬ 
thing to drill holes In the plaster 
blocks. Pour the hot lead Into the 
holes. 

Buckshot from the gunshop costs 

about75C alb. In 5-lb. bags and 

makes excellent rifle and pistol 
bullets for small game and practice. 
A 30-06 case loaded with 2-1/2 
grains of Red Dot, Trap 100, or 
452 AA powder and a number 1 buck 
sounds, shoots, and kills exactly 
like a 22 long rifle. #1 buck weighs 
40 grains. A 22 short case holds 
about 2-1/2 grains of powder. You 
will get nearly 3000 rounds out of 
a pound of powder. 

Thar* are: Works in: 

340 #4 buck / lb., .22,.243,6mm. 

300 03 buck / lb., .257 or .25 cal. 
175 #1 buck / lb., ?mm to «30 cal. 
145 00 buck / lb., 8mm 6 .32cal. 

130 000 buck/ lb., .33 cal. 

100 0000 buck/lb., 3mm,.357,t.36 cal. 
50 045 cal buck/lb., .44 £ .45 cal. 

A 22 short or 22 long rifle case 
full of powder is about right for 
nearly all cartridges. Use a fast 
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shotgun powder. Use the buckshot as 
Is and press It in flush with the 
mouth of the case. 

Wood dowel rods make good bullets 
for close range. Saw the dowel into 
bullet sized pieces. They tend to 
explode inside the victim. Keep the 
the velocity down or they will ex¬ 
plode in mid air. They seem to work 
best ar pistol velocities of 800 - 
1000 feet per second. 

Plastics make rotten bullets. 
Forget them. Bolts with the heads 
cut off make good bullets in a pinch 
but will ruin the accuracy of a 
rifled barrel so use them only when 
nothing else can be found or in zip 
guns. 

You have probably heard of Dum- 
Duras. They are simply bullets with 
a deep 11 X' 1 cut Into the nose. They 
blow frightful holes In people and 
animals. They only work if the bul¬ 
let is going faster than 1000 feet 
per second. Host pistol cartridges 
won't work. The lyman manual tells 
the velocity of factory cartridges. 
Hollow points seldom work below 
1000 feet per second also. 

Bullets with a copper or brass 
jacket -are easy to make. Copper 
tubing and fired 22 rimfire cases 
make good Jackets. You can also buy 
Jackets. Even If you buy the Jack¬ 
ets the bullets still cost less than 
one third of what bought bullets 
cost and are as good or better. 

Dave Corbin is the best expert to 
consult here. Send $5 to Corbin 
Manufacturing and Supply, Box 758, 
Phoenix, Oregon 97535 for their 
Bullet Swedge Manual and Catalog. 
Their manual tells it in plain lan¬ 
guage how to begin. 

Now that you have done some re¬ 
loading for your rifle, pistol, or 
shotgun, you can start dreaming up 
your own special purpose loads with 
a reasonable amount of safety. 

An excellent Velex type special 
purpose round can be made by dril¬ 
ling a 7/32 Inch or number 2 drill 
bit hole in the nose of a .30 cal. 
or larger bullet. Pull the bullet 
from a 22 rimfire cartridge. Press 
the 22 case, powder and all, Into 
the nose of the bullet until the 
rim of the case touches the bullet. 

A 22 short works best and is a must 



for short pistol bullets but a 22 
long rifle will work In long bul¬ 
lets. For a bigger bang put some 
more explosive In the 2? case. Be 
careful of the explosive that you 
use. Sensitive explosives may go 
off in the barrel of the gun. The 
four that I like are nitrocellulose, 
picric acid, blank powder from 
noise making cartridges, and pistol 
smokeless or black gun powder. 

Never use blank powder for any re- 
' loading. It Is the fastest burning 
gunpowder by far and even the 
lightest bullet may raise pressure 
high enough to blow up the gun.The 
Velex type bullet will explode on 
impaet yet is safe enough to carry. 

An excellent armor piercing 
round Is made as follows: .22 cal. 

- 3/16" drill rod. .30 eal.-1/4" 
drill rod. 8mm - 1/4". 9mm and 
38 cal.- 5/16" drill rod. .44 i.45 
cal.- 3/8" drill rod. Buy hardened 
drill rod from a welder or machine 
shop in the correct diameter. It 
Is very hard. Nick the rod with a 
triangle file and hold the end In 
a pair of pliers or vise and snap 
the rod off like breaking a piece 
of glass. This stuff is too hard 
to file and will rapidly dull a 
file while trying to nick it. Cut¬ 
ting it with a cold chisel is also 
difficult. If you have a bench 
grinder carefully grind a point 
on the rod before snapping off the 
piece. Don't get the rod hot or 
you will soften It. Dip it in 
water often and work slow. Grind 
the point quite sharp with about 
a 45° angle to It. This works much 
much better than leaving the front 
flat, but you cannot file it, so 
If you don't have a grinder, 
tough luck. 

Part III 
Powder Charges : 

Currently there are over 50 
different smokeless powders on the 
market. Included here is a list of 
42 powders that I have experimented 
with and arranged In their approx¬ 
imate burning order from fast at 
the top to slow at the bottom. 

This list Is only correct by my 
experiences so a few powders may 
be slightly out of place. 

Find the section in the lyman 
manual running from .30 carbine 
to .300 magnum. Notice that the 
larger the cartridge case, the 
slower the powder that works best. 
Notice also that the heavier the 
bullet in a particular case, the 
slower the powder that works best. 
.243 Win., .308 Win., and .358 Win. 
all use the same cartridge case. 
Notice that the larger the caliber 
the heavier the bullet or faster 
the powder that works best. That 


is why 12 gauge shotgun which is 
.70 caliber, takes a very fast 
powder. 2-3/4" is very short for a 
.70 cal bore. So, the larger the 
case for a given caliber, the 
slower the powder. The heavier the 
bullet, the slower the powder. 

The powder chart can be used 
for powder substitution. Say you 
have load data for IMR-4895 but 

yuu want to use the much cheaper 

H-335. H-335 Is faster than IMR- 
4895 so you must reduce the pow¬ 
der charge. Most manuals will list 
the very popular I MR-3031 • It is 
faster than H-335, so use the same 
weight of H-335 and work the load 
up slowly to safe limits as de¬ 
scribed in the Lyman manual.When 
substituting a faster powder, de¬ 
crease the weight of the powder. 
When substituting a slower powder. 
Increase the powder weight. 

So much for experimenting with 
factory smokeless powder. How a- 
bout making your own. You have to 
be a genius to make smokeless pow¬ 
der. If you want to try It, read 
Chemistry of Powder and Explosives 
and Gunpowder In Britannlca Ency¬ 
clopedia. Black Gunpowder Is safe 
to use In all modern cartridges 
and most Improvised cartridges. 

Black powder is easy to make.Many 
formulas are given In PMJB and 
the Britannlca Encyclopedia.Black 
powder is very dangerous to make. 
The slightest static or metallic 
spark and BOOH . 

Match heads and match head com¬ 
positions make good gunpowder. 
Crush the heads If you want them 
to burn faster. Most firecracker 
compositions work fine. Some can¬ 
non cracker compositions are very 
fast so be careful. Flash cracker 
compositions are also fast. Nearly 
any mixture that burns violently 
without detonating will work. 
Anything that detonates like ful¬ 
minates and high explosives will 
certainly blow up the gun. 


FAST BURNING 

Blank Powder 
Hercules Bullseye 
Hodgdon HP-38 
Dupont Unique 
Dupont P B 
Hercules Red Dot 
Hodgdon Trap-100 
Winchester 452AA 
Winchester 473AA 
Dupont SR7625 
Dupont SR4756 
Alcan AL5 
Hodgdon HS-6 
Winchester 540 
Winchester 571 
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Hodgdon HS-7 
Hercules #2400 
Winchester 296 
Hodgdon H-110 
Hodgdon H-4227 
Dupont IMR-4227 
Norma N-200 
Hodgdon H-4198 
Dupont I MR-4198 
Dupont IMR-3031 
Norma N-201 
Norma N-203 
Dupont IMR-4064 
Hodgdon BL-C(2) 


Hodgdon H-335 
Hodgdon H-4895 
Dupont I MR-4895 
Hodgdon H-380 
Hodgdon H-414 
Dupont IMR-4350 
Norma N-204 
Hodgdon H-450 
Hodgdon H-4831 
Dupont IMR-4831 
Norma N-205 
Hodgdon H-570 
Hodgdon H-870 

SLOW BURNING 

* 


Editor’s Note: 

Velet Ammo Co. is now 
selling Mercury filled 
exploding bullets.See 
Issue #3,pg.36 for address. 


MINE DETONATOR 


BY FRED B. 


Supplles 

1-piece of hardwood.about 14 "x¥'x 3/4" 
1-piece of hardwood.about 2"x l"x\ u 
l-strip of tension steel, about 3 M xl" 
The Bates MFC. Co. of Orange, NJ 
makes a steel ruler that will do.The 
stock H Is BNR-12. It can be bought 
in most stores. 

1-roofing nai1 

l-nalI about 1" long 

String 

4-k " wood screws 
1 -bullet 

1. Drill 4 small holes at the bot¬ 
tom of the tension steel. Drill 2 of 
them 3/8" from the bottom and the 
other 2 3/4" from the bottom. If you 
are using the ruler there will be no 
problem. 

2. Snip all but V' off the roofing 
nail, and file It to a point. Solder 
or glue it V* from the top of the 
tension steel. This Is the firing 
pin. See fig. I. 

3. Cut and drill the 1%" piece of 
wood as illustrated in fig. 2. Secure 
the string to It. This is the trigger 

4. Drill a 3/4" hole through the 
center of the other piece of wood. 
File V grooves In the front and rear 
of the hole. Then using the I" nail 
as an axle/pivot, hammer it into the 
side until the point just pokes 


through the hole. Place the trigger 
into the hole and hammer the nail 
through the hole In the trigger. It 
should easily rock back and forth at 
least 30° each way. 

5. Screw the firing pin to the 
front of the block. 





Holes 


FIG.2 - TRIGGER 


String 


t 


Hole 



Note:The bullet should be slanted 
downward with a I" metal tube ex¬ 
tending from It, blocked at the end 
with paper, so that the flash sets 
the charge off at the bottom middle. 
Better yet, put the detonator below 
the charge so the bullet rests at 
the bottom. 


Pistol Ca’rtridge 


Pull String 


To utilize this device, remove the 
business end from the bullet and put 
a small wad of paper In the cartridge 
to keep the powder In. Then Insert 
the cartridge Into the explosive, 
align the firing pin so it will strike 
the primer, and set the mechanism.To 
detonate, pull the string. 



J 


* 


DETONATOR 


MINE 
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CAP CHUR GUNS 


BY CLYDE BARROW 


GflP-C HUR ACCESSORIES 


The following material Is reprinted 
from the 1976-1977 Nasco Farm and 
Ranch Catalog. 

The system, including guns, blanks, 
charges, darts and sedatives. Is In¬ 
tended for use In subduing or medi¬ 
cating both wild and domestic ani¬ 
mals. Other possible uses are left 
to your Imagination. 

All three guns appear to be over¬ 
priced and future Issues will deal 


•flash holes 


firing pin 


with converting an air pistol to fire 
Cap Chur darts. The darts and Cap 
Chur charges are both good buys for 
the price, are well made and can be 
used as the basis of several types 
of Improvised systems. More specific 
Info on this In a later Issue. 

Note: Gun #3 appears to be a 28 
gauge H & R shotgun. The adapter, 
part # C4425N, is basically a shell 
shrlnker, (28 gauge to 22LR). The 
front carries a screw on extension 

Cap-Chur Charge 

(actual size) 



•black 

powder 


primer 


spring V crimp 
brass case 1 
Cap-Chur Charge | 


primer 
spring 


CAP-CHUR ACCESSORIES 
ANO ^PLACEMENT TAUS 

PLUNGER LimCANT 

for lubrication of rubber plunger inside ol syringe. 
C1M1N Per tube. 


• 2.1 


OmtA PUSH ROD AND POSITIONER 
For preparing syringes. Sh. wl. I oz. 
C122JN. 


•2.1 


HEAVY DUTY VINYL CUN CASE 

Fits either powder fired or pneumatic rifle. Sh. wt. 2 lbs. 
C122SN . 


• 20 . 0 ® 


VINYL CASE 

For pistol. Sh. wt. H ib. 

C5A4SN . 




IITtA ADAPTER FOf POWDER FlttD CUN 
C442SN. 


• 12.1 


SVHNGE PAHS 

NEEDLES 

needle normally used on dogs. 1” to 1H" normally used on cattle, deer, elc. 

BARBED NEEDLES 

C4232N H" needle C4233N M/8'' needle C4234N 1H” needle 

... n.m 


Each. 

C4S74N %“ needle 
C4S7SN 1” needle 
Each. 


PLAIN NEEDLES 
C4222N M/0 * needle 


C4223N IK" needle 
C4224N 1H” needle 
.* 1.00 


C4227N M/B" needle 
C422BN 1V4” needle 
Each. 


COLLARED NEEDLES 
C422SN 1H” needle 


C4230N IH" needle 

.MOB 


NEEDLES FOR LARGE THICK SKINNED ANIMALS 
CM44N 114” needle CS84SN IH” needle 

Each... 


C3I40N W needle 
.*3*0 


EXTRA IUHEI PLUNGER 
Fils any of Ihe syringe sizes. 
C423SN. 


•t. 


BARRELS 

C4235N fee .0I.4S C4234AN See .*2.00 

CtMBN 2cc. 1 55 CU10N7CC. 2 30 

C4234N 3CC . 105 C4237N lOcr. 2.RS 

CU09N4cc. 1RO C4237AN lScc. B BS 


TAIL PIECE 

Fils any size Cap-Chur syringe. 
C423BN... 


• 2.30 



that holds the darts away from the 
flash of the blank, thus preventing 
burnt tall feathers. Every Item 
listed Is available by mall from 
either of the two Nasco stores. 

Note: The Cap Chur charges contain 
black powder and cannot be mailed 
parcel post.Catalog 50 t. 

Nasco; 901 Janesville Ava, Fort 
Atkinson, WIS. 53538 or P.O.Box 
3837 Princeton Ave, Modesto, 

CALIF. 95352. 


Needle 


Barrel 



rubber 
^plunger 



Cap-Chur Charge 
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CAP-CNUI EQUIPMENT 

Th« world famous system for immobilizing or medicating wild or domestic animals. A patented method tor Injecting any 
fluid drug into an animal from distances up to 80 yards — safely, accurately and instantaneously. The drug we offer Is for tlie 
purpose of immobilizing an animal for easy capture or handling, but any liquid medicine or drug recoavnmtded by your voter!- 
narian may be used with this equipment. 


cha 

aval 


The weapons propel a unique patented syringe which carries the drug. On impact with the animal, a small explosive 
rge within the syringe instantaneously discharges the fluid through the needle and Into the muscle tissue. Syringes are 
liable in sizes ranging from Icc to T5cc, and are reusable. ^ 

This equipment is being used with great success, throughout the world, on both wild and domestic animals. Dramatic 
and highly publicized uses tend to Overshadow the fact that it is an Indispensable everyday working tool for domestic live¬ 
stock producers, police departments, veterinarians, wildlife managers, biologists and zoo personnel.. 

Three types of projectors are available: a long range projector fired by a powder charge quite similar to a conventional 
firearm, but with special adaption to handle the syringe; a long range pneumatic powered (CO.) projector; and a short range 
pneumatic powered pistol type projector. 


PROJECTORS 


LONG RANGE PROJECTOR - IIHE TTPE (CO, powered) 

1. Specially designed pneumatic rifle that fires patented Cap-Chur 
syringe. The 2 small CO, cylinders inserted into the rifle will dis¬ 
charge the rifle approximately 10 times. 

Can be successfully used at distances up to about 35 yards, hut 
most effective at 25 to 30 yard range. 

The lower velocity of this unit minimizes danger of injury to an¬ 
imals resulting from the physical impact of the syringe. Bolt Action. 
Specially designed barrel. Sh. wt. 8 Yi lbs. 

C1219N .$160.00 

0 SHORT RANGE PROJECTOR - PISTOL TYPE (CO, powertd) 

L. A specially designed pistol powered by CO, gas. Effective range 
up to about 40 feet. Approximately 25 shots per CO, cylinder. Well 
balanced. Easy to load. Convenient to use. Sh. wt. 2H lbs. 

C1220N .$125 00 


EXTRA LONG RANGE PROJECTOR - RIFLE TYPE (Powder fired) 

0. Has the I no ir and feel of a conventional sporting weapon. Hit* 
any-one of 3 special .22 caliber blank powder loads depending upon 
the range desired. The syringe is loaded at the breech and the metal 
adapter which holds the blank cartridge Is inserted behind it. May he 
used at ranges from 10 to 80 yds. See description of .22 blank powder 
loads for ranges each will provide. 


Care must be exercised to be sure the proper load is used for 
the range desired. The use of the heavy loads at very short ranges may 
cause impact damage to thin skinned or light muscled animals. Sh. wl. 
9 lbs. 


C4240N.$175.00 



CAF-CMUI SOL - IMMOHUZJNC DHJG 

Cap-Chur Sol is the most rapid acting immobilizer available. Total 
bilization usually occurs In from 2 to 10 minutes. Dizziness and lack of visual 
coordination may occur in as short a time as 30 seconds so that the animal will 
normally not move far after injection, best results are usually obtained by mak¬ 
ing the injection In the muscular area of the hindouarlers on larger animals. The 
dosages prescribed are for intramuscular or inlraperitoneal Injection. 

Cap-Chur Sol contains nicotine alkaloids and Is a poison. It is designed 
for intramuscular injection and should not be administered orally. 

WARNING - EXTREME CAUTION SHOULD K EXERClSCO TO AVOID INJEC¬ 
TION OR SWALLOWING ST HUMAN IEINGS. Read Instructions carefully. 

The approximate correct dosage should be Administered to an animal at 
one time. One injection of Cap-Chur Sol lends to Induce a resistance to a sec¬ 
ond given very shortly after, or In some cases the second may induce a fatal 
reaction. «6 hours should lapse before a second injection. 

Animals, just as humans, vary in their reaction to any drug. Consequently, 
caution must always be exercised. 

This drug is offered in a wide range of concentrations in terns of milli¬ 
grams per cc of the fluid, and this is then related lo the weight of animals to be 
mlected. A icc dose is used on small animals such as dogs, and See on cattle 
and other large animals. 

Cap-Chur Sol is effective on most animals, both wild and domestic. How- 
ever, it SHOULD NOT K USED ON HOGS OR CATS. 

The following Cap-Chur Sol dosages are offered as a general guide for m 


CAP-CHUR SOL - FOR CATTLE AND LARGE ANIMALS 
JOcc bottles - Sh. wt. 4 oz. - INJECTION Icc DOSE 

C1244AM USmg per cc - to. 330 lb. (150 kitoe) animals.fl.29 

C1244SN 220*| per cc - tor 440 lb. (200 kilos) animals. S.M 

C1244CN 27Smg per cc - for 5S0 lb. (249 kilos) animals. (.00 

CU44DN 330mg per cc - for MO lb. (299 kilos) animals. t.40 

CU44EN >*5m| per cc - for 770 lb. (341 kilos) animals ..;. S.M 

C12447N 440*1 per cc - for 000 lb. (399 kilos) animals. 7.20 

C1244GN 49Smg per cc - for 990 lb. (441 kilos) animals. 7.S0 

C1244HN SSOmg per cc - lor 1 100 lb. (408 kilos) animals. |.« 

C1244JN SOSmg per cc - lor 1210 lb. (S49 kilos) animals. m 

C1244XN SSOmg per cc - for 1320 lb. (599 kilos) animals. | H 

C1244MM 770mg per cc - for 1540 lb. (S99 kilos) animals. 9.S0 

CAP-CHUR SOL - FOR DOGS AND SMALL ANIMALS 
30cc bottles - Sh. wt. 4 oz. - INJECT Icc DOSE 

C124SAN 30mj per cc - tor H) ib. (S.S kilos) animals.t2.fl 

C12450N 45mg per cc - for 15 Ib. (S.S kilos) animals . 2-70 

C1245CN SOmg per cc - for 20 Ib. (9.0 kilos) animals. 2 99 

C1245DN 75mg per cc - tor 25 Ib. (11-3 kilos) animals. S.M 

C1245FN 90m* per cc - tor 30 Ib. (13.S kilos) animals. 1.30 

C1245MN 120mg per cc - lor 40 lb. (1S.1 kitoa) animals. 3.9S 

C1245J* 150m| per cc - tor 50 Ib. (22.S kilos) animals. 1.7$ 

C1245KN !95mg per cc - for SO Ib. (27.2 kilos) animals. 1.10 

C1245MN 240mg per cc - tor SO Ib. (30.3 kilos) animals. 4.M 

C1245NN 215ms pec cc - lor 95 Ib. (43.1 kilos) animals. 4.10 
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an aninalt f or wfilcti wc do nol list specific concenlntions for varying body 
weights. 

Dosage in milligram per pound of body weight: 

Dogs.2 to 4 Sheep.2 to 4 

Cattle.1 to 2 Coats.2 to 4 

Deer.3 to 4 


CAP-CHI* SOt - STOCK SOLUTIONS 
30cc bottle - Sh. wt. 4 oi. 

CM11N lOOmg per cc.«JB CMtSN SOOmg per cc.• 7JB 

C4412N 200mg per cc. 4.BB CM UN 600mg per cc. • JO 

CM13N 300m* per cc. S.00 CiOITN OOOmg per cc. 9J0 

C4014N aOOmg per cc. IN CM14N lOOOmg per cc. 1I.M 


There is no antidote (or Cap-Chur Sol; however. Hydrocortisone 
Acetate may be used ao relieve some of the shock and stress resulting 
from an injection. The recomm e nded application is 50 milligrams per 
100 lbs. of body weight. 

Under certain circumstances an animal may be adversely af¬ 
fected by the Cap-Chur Sol drug. It most he r e membere d that the ad¬ 
ministration nf any drng can be dangerous. For etample, animals or 
humans occasionally react unfavorably M most any drug. But la gener¬ 
al there is far less danger and stress on the animal, less cost and 
less danger to the operator with the ese of Cap-Chur equipment than 
any form of mechanical restraint such as roping. 


MONOJICT DOTOSAKJ STDNCE WITH NEEDLE 

Made of polypropylene, a nontoiic plastic, compatible with all known med¬ 
ications. Sterile Monoject needles and syringes are ready for use anywhere, and 
can be autoclaved in their sealed polypropylene containers.Capacity See.Gauge 
4 length 20 t 1". Graduation 1/10cc. Minims. 

C4124N Fer 100.S1B.4S 

TUMBCULIN ST BINGE 

Disposable Uc syringe with S/I" needle it esceMent for measuring exact 
proportions to put ia Cap-Chor syringes. Features 1/t00th cc graduations. 
CMB2N-SB1-T1 Per 10.S1.4S 


All Cap-Chor equipment and supplies are available for it 
cessed without delay. 


Itate shi 


from Natco. Your orders will he pro- 


Our staff Is experienced in the use of this equipment and is able to answer your questions. Simply call the near¬ 
est Nasco office if you need assistance. 

NASCO Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin 414 543-2446 NASCO-WEST Modesto, California 209 529-6957 

Prices quoted here are from 1977 and are undoubtedly much higher now 
Unless you are affiliated with your police department or a close 
friend of your local veterinarian, you might have trouble getting these 
materials. I suggest you call one of the above numbers and claim to be 
your area's poundmaster. When you call, you might say something like 
this: "Hello. I'm (your name) the poundmaster for (your town) and we're 
having trouble with dog packs. Some are homeless and pretty wild and 
some are pets. We can't get close enough to use the noose and we don't 
want to shoot them. Our local vet referred you to me and I'd like a 
brochure on your line of capture darts and equipment". The firm will 
send you a brochure and you can order with no trouble. Of course, don’t 
say exactly what I've written but put it in your own words.___ 


FRICTION DETONATOR BY FRED BILELL0 

Supplies: 

one heavy paper grocery bag 


Glue strikers here 


Step 1 

Hake a giant match by taking 3 
stick matches and cut all but 1/2" 
of the wood off. Tie them together 
with a long string, wrap scotch tape 
around It, and set It aside. Then 
pick the white heads off of about 25 
stick matches and put them In a 
glass ashtray. Add a couple of drops 
of water and lightly mash them with 
a spoon. Pack this paste around the 
) matches and set the arrangement on 
the ashtray like a cigarette, turn¬ 
ing it occasionally.lt will dry hard. 


Step 3 

Lay the match on the paper, with 
the match head being about 1/4" a- 
bove the striker. Then roll the 
whole thing Into a tube and glue 
it closed. The tube should be tight 
enough to hold the match in place, 
but not tight enough to grip the 
match. When you pull the string, the 
match will slide over the striker, 
ignite, and send a violent jet of 
flame out of the tube. Your cost is 
about 3<. 




This detonator should be inserted 
in a metal tube and is used in man¬ 
ually detonated mines. If you re¬ 
verse the match position and length¬ 
en the sticks, it can be used to 
explode flying bombs. ^ 


GIANT MATCH 


string 


Step 2 

Cut 3 pieces of the striker into 
3/4" strips and peel as much of the 
paper off the back as you can. Then 
cut a length of paper from the bag 
about 2 1/2" long and 6" wide. Glue 
the strikers, side by side, in the 
middle of the 2 1/2" side of the 
per, starting at one side. 





contact point 


Cutaway view of friction detonator 
(used to detonate flying bombs) 
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DART CATAPULT 
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BY CLYDE BARROW 
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FIGURE B 



The Dart Catapult was conceived 
by the Allied Special Services dur¬ 
ing World War II. The weapon was in¬ 
tended for clandestine use and was 
produced in several models. The 
larger rifle sized units featured a 
folding stock mechanism based on the 
German MP-40 SMG stock. 

The dart catapult concept is a 
compromise between the easily con¬ 
structed but inefficient rubber pow¬ 
ered speargun and the power and ac¬ 
curacy of the bulky traditional 
crossbow. The use of a triangular 
baseplate in place of the original 
prod (bow) will reduce the overall 
width by 1/3 to 1/2. The easily re¬ 
placed rubbers eliminate the need 
for building and maintaining a com¬ 
plex and expensive recurve bow. 

Figure A shows an IMP Crossbow 
Pistol that has been modified to ac¬ 
cept rubbers and a triangular base¬ 
plate. (see IMP article page 95»this 
issue.) 

Figure B is a set of full size 
plans for a home built dart cata¬ 
pult. The frame design and scale are 
based on the IMP, but the measure¬ 
ments are easily modified for build¬ 
ing larger versions. The frame is 
fabricated from aluminum or brass 
flat stock. 

The rubber power unit may be made 
up from surgical tubing, slingshot 
replacement rubbers or jumbo rubber 
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bands. 

STEP 1 

Cut the two outside frame pieces 
from V' flat stock. Carefully align 
edges and clamp together for steps 
2 and 3. 

STEP 2 

Cut the cocking notch in the 
frame pieces at A. Increase the an¬ 
gle of the undercut for rugged field 
use. Decrease angle to near verticle 
for a target type "hair trigger." 

STEP 3 

The front spacer is cut from V 1 
stock and is positioned between 
frame halves until all three bot¬ 
tom and front edges are aligned. 
(There should now be a V' x V chan¬ 
nel along the top edge of the frame.) 
Clamp pieces together and drill 1/8" 
diameter holes through all three 
pieces at points B-E. Hole B is for 
a press fit trigger pin so a slight¬ 
ly undersized drill may be used if 
available. Holes C-E may be threaded 
for machine screws or 1/8" bolts and 
nuts may be used to fasten the three 
pieces together. 

STEP 4 

Cut the trigger pin from 1/8" 
diameter drill rod. The trigger is 
made from V* flat stock. Cut two ( 
shims from an old credit card or sim¬ 
ilar plastic sheet. Use a sanding 
block to reduce trigger width until 
the trigger and two shims are a wob¬ 


ble free fit in the frame. Align with 
hole B and tap pin in place. If the 
pin is not a secure fit, a drop of 
Loctite at each end will fiold it in 
place. 

STEP 5 

Build the rear spacer/grip frame 
from V metal sheet. If the gun will 
receive light duty only, V' ply¬ 
wood or other non metal materials 
may be used. Custom grips can be 
used or this frame's shape may be 
altered to accept spare pistol grips 
on hand. Use a saw or file to cut 
slot H in grip frame before instal¬ 
ling grips. 

STEP 6 

The trigger guard is cut from 
1/8" stock and Is V' wide. Bend to 
the shape indicated and trim off 
the excess length. Insert the rear 
of guard Into slot H. Drill 1/3" 
hole at point I and screw guard to 
frame. 

STEP 7 . 

Construct top cover from indi¬ 
vidual pieces and assemble as shown. 
Note arrow stop slot on underside. 
Drill 1/8" holes at J & K and In¬ 
stall top cover on the frame. 


STEP 8 

The 3"x6" triangular base plate 
should be cut.from 3/16" (minimum) 
brass. Thickness should be at least 
V if aluminum is used. Drill 1/8" 
holes L, M, and N in the plate. Use • 
the base plate as a template to mark 
the bottom of the center piece (front 
spacer) on the frame. Edge of base 
plate should be flush with front of 
frame. Thread holes and coat screws 
with Loctite before installing plate 
to frame. If you are using bolts and 
nuts for assembly, the bolts must be 
inserted from the top down into the 
arrow track. The front spacer (bot¬ 
tom of the track) should be counter 
drilled to allow the bolt heads to 
fit flush and not obstruct the track. 

STEP 9 

Drill a V hole at each end of 
the base plate (points 0). Install 
the two V'x2 M bolts with 1" 00 wash¬ 
ers and jam nuts as shown. These are 
the mount points for the rubber pow¬ 
er units. 


RUBBER MOUNT ASSEMBLY. 


SOLDER WASHER 
IN PLACE 


TRIGGER,PIN & SHIM 


PRODUCT REVIEW 


IMP' 

PISTOL 

CROSSBOW 


This compacl little crossbow was originally designed for indoor use With our new 
30 lb draw weight glass-fibre prod, target and flight shooting out of doors becomes 
an exciting venture. The extremely fast recoil of the prod casts the boll a minimum of 
50 yards. 


The IMP Pistol Crossbow features a two 
piece cast aluminum frame, plastic grips, 
fiberglass prod (bow) and fully adjustable 
rear sights. The aluminum trigger should 
be shimmed on both sides with nylon wash¬ 
ers to eliminate wobble. 

The crossbow is 10V long and 5V tall. 
The prod measures 12" across when strung 
and in the uncocked position. The child 
size grips should be lengthened about 1" by 
taping or gluing a wood or plastic block ’ 
to the bottom. There is no provision for 
a safety so bolts (arrows) should not be 
inserted until you are ready to fire. The 
two bolts provided are brittle plastic and 
should be replaced with ones made of fiber¬ 
glass or aluminum. 


The design of this crossbow is the basis 
for the dart catapult project on page 92 
and may be used instead of beginning from 
scratch. 

The IMP Crossbow sells for about $30 
and is available from one of the sources 
listed below. Order both catalogs as they 
contain Info on several crossbows, books, 
crossbow components, reolacement bolts.etc. 

Crossbowman (USA), Box 2159, Petaluma, 
CAL 94952. Cataloq 25*. 

B.&P. Barnett (Canada), 93 Ashbury Ave., 
London, Ont. N6E 1T3, Tel.(519) 681-6482. 
Catalog 500. 
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INDEX 


Bazooka, homemade 53 
Blinder 19 
Bolas 19 
Bomb, CO2 8 

Bombs, mortar 21, plastic 24 
Booby traps, 23, 78 
Bow 16 

Briefcase weapon 10, 55, 60 
Bugging 7 

Bullet, exploding 62 
Bulletproof 15 
Caltrops 44 

Cannon, fireball 26, gas 54 

Cap weapon 47 

Cartridges 44 

Chlorine 24 

Crossbow 22, 76 

Darts, capture 85, catapault 88 
Detonators 38, friction 87 
Dividers 25 
Dynamite, storing 30 
Explosive charge 21 
Firebombs, 14, 30 
Flare gun conversion 67 
Flash powders 42 
Grenades 29, smoke/gas 43, 
launcher 81 
Gun, zip 24 

Hydrochloric acid generator 30 


Knives 17, from files 77, 
throwing 46 
Lathe 6 

Launcher, rocket 25, grenade 81 
Machine pistols 74 
Magazine as weapon 20 
Measuring 26 
Metal, to blacken 8 
Mine, claymore 40, contact 78, 
detonator 84, placing 77 
Missle, homemade 48 
Mortars 18, 24 
Ninja tools 20 
Nunchaku 8 
Pistol, plastic 37 

Powder, explode with electricity 6 
Reloading 82 

Scissors, small weapon 14 
Scope mount 60, 62 

Shotgun, slug 36, special ammo 27, 
water pipe 47 

Silencers 10, 11, 14, 22, 33, 41, 
57, 58, 63, end cap 35 
Speargun, legal 
Spearguns 31 
Submachineguns 64, 72 
Switches 9 
Targets 6, 28 
Vice, hand 62 
Wire drawing 21 
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Edward L. Allen’s system of Jiu->Jitsu (Now Known as Judo) is 
one of the oldest and most basic of the martial arts. This 
course is the simplest, designed for the rank amateur with no 
previous experience in any sort of combat. It was taught in this 
manner to America's service men. The idea, from the Army's point 
of view, was to train them fast and get them to the front. It ob¬ 
viously worked, as many reports came back from the Pacific that 
in hand-to-hand encounters with the Japanese, the good big man 
was better than the good little man. 

As was necessary in those days, this course is without frills 
or ceremony. Just get in there and take the man out as quickly 
as possible. And this is what you want, at least to start with. 

When the moves in this basic course are mastered, you can han¬ 
dle just about any situation which might put you at risk. Later, 
if you want to go professional, you will find it much easier to 
adapt to any of the more complex martial arts. 

I would suggest, at first, you make an agreement with a friend 
to spend at least two hours a day in practice for one month. This 
is all the time it should take you both to master this course. 
Then, you and your partner will be proficient enough to start a 
school, There is a pressing need for this course among all clas¬ 
ses of our population. Most people who feel a need to protect 
themselves from muggers and such simply don't have the time or 
the inclination to go higher. This is your market. 
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AMERICAN JIU-JITSU 

For 20 years I have studied and taught Jiu-Jitsu. My students have been city 
and state policemen, business men, soldiers, housewives, college students, 
penitentiary guards, private and industrial policemen, Y.M.C.A. classes and 
householders. Sixteen year old boys and girls and sixty-five year old men 
and women; two hundred and fifty pounders and ninety pound lightweights 
have gained poise and confidence by acquiring the knowledge and skill of 
Jiu-Jitsu. 

Whether the art originated, as some historians repeat, with ancient Chinese 
Monks forbidden to carry weapons, or, as more popularly believed, with the 
physically inferior Japanese as a means of overcoming their natural handicap 
in bodily encounters, it has long been recognized as a potent method of attack 
and defense. 

In this book I teach you how to master the fundamental principles of Jiu-Jitsu 
and to acquire a variety of attacks and counter-attacks. I have chosen lessons 
easily understood and learned but which cover situations some of which are 
all too apt to occur within the experience of any or all of us. You can master 
these numbersl 

A person with a knowledge of Jiu-Jitsu has the one ignorant of its mysteries 
almost completely at his mercy. There is a method of Jiu-Jitsu defense for 
every attack and a Jiu-Jitsu attack for every occasion. The size of the person 
attacking has little bearing on the outcome; the Jiu-Jitsu operator knows that 
the bigger they come the harder they fall. 

Regardless of your weight and size you will be able to handle anyone not 
familiar with Jiu-Jitsu practices. Sometimes spoken of as the “gentle art”, 
it is as gentle or as punishing as you care to make it or as the occasion de¬ 
mands. I hope that you will never have occasion to use one of the defenses 
seriously. You may, however, someday even save your life by applying 
one of the lessons of this book. The confidence that knowledge of this skill 
gives you will in itself carry you through situations which otherwise might be 
dangerous or embarassing. 

As you study the lessons in this book please do not use your new power 
carelessly. Please remember that Jiu-Jitsu is not a game or sport. It is a serious 
weapon which gives to you, as its possessor, an immense advantage in 
physical encounters. Be considerate of your partner with whom you practice. 
When he indicates that you are hurting him relax or release your grip for, 
although you may be using but the fingers of one hand, a little pressure 
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skillfully applied can cause intense pain. 


rutili**4 by 
SUN DiAl MUSS 


1*43 

AliAN A HAIL 





EDWARD L ALLEN 


Since Mr. Edward Allen began teaching Jiu-Jitsu twenty years ago he has 
taught thousands of law enforcement officers and law abiding citizens. He 
gives private lessons to single pupils and class lessons to hundreds. He teaches 
business men interested in Jiu-Jitsu as a means of keeping order in their estab¬ 
lishments and officers eager to have this additional weapon at their command. 
Housewives making certain that they can repel possible intruders in their 
homes and soldiers preparing for foreign duty have learned Jiu-Jitsu from him. 

He has instructed Y.M.C.A. classes in numerous cities, police and highway 
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patrol officers in Pittsburgh, Detroit, and smaller cities, prison guards at the 
Ohio State Penitentiary, industrial guards of various large corporations, classes 
at the University of Michigan, many groups of business men and countess 
individuals. 

Edward Allen, whose home is Akron, Ohio, gives many thrilling exhibitions 
every year to organizations interested in this ancient science. He has at his 
command more than two hundred different Jiu-Jitsu attacks and counterattacks 
which he demonstrates against any who will oppose him. 

The success of his teaching efforts is attested by the many reports in metro¬ 
politan newspapers of incidents in which his students successfully used fbeir 
Jiu-Jitsu to subdue unruly persons and even, on several occasions, to save lives. 

Jiu-Jitsu is a system of self-defense and attack which consists of a series of 

holds, locks, and blows applied to various parts of an opponents 1 body in 

such manner that the strength and weight of the opponent, as well as that of 

the operator, is utilized so that additional movement or pressure will tend to 

dislocate a joint, break a bone, or otherwise cause the victim increasing pain. 

The joints of the body have a distinctly limited movement. Any forced 
extension of this movement or pressure in a direction contrary to the normal 
motion means pain and danger to the joint or bone. Bend one of your fingers 
sharply backward. You won’t bend it far before the pain becomes intense. 
That’s all there is to Jiu-Jitsu. It consists of a well thought out system for 
applying such pressures and blows to your opponent. Pressure he attempts 
to apply to release himself only serves to make the painful grip more severe. 
Hence there is seldom much struggling against a lock properly applied. 

Jiu-Jitsu experts depend upon three factors in subduing their assailants. 
The first one is “misdirection". Mislead your man as to your intentions. Do not 
let him anticipate your attack. The second is "off balance". Act quickly to 
catch and keep your opponent off balance. He'll help to throw himself if you do. 
It is just as important also that you keep your own balance at all times. The 
third factor is “leverage". Leverage makes it easily possible for a Jiu-Jitsu 
operator to subdue and hold an adversary twice his own size and strength. 

In the lessons following I will point out the specific applications of each of 
these principles. 

• • • 

The two charts on the next page indicate the position of a number of the nerve 
centers of the body. Sharp pressure on any of these spots, if located accurately, 
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will cause very acute pain. The pain is usually so sharp as to temporarily 
numb or paralize, and thus make entirely useless, the area involved. Using 
the knuckle of your second finger, as shown in the lower picture on page 4, 
give a very firm, very quick twist onto the exact nerve spot. The effect on your 
opponent is almost ludicrous in his violent and instantaneous reaction. 

As these nerve centers are so important in this work you should spend the 
necessary time in becoming familiar with their exact location. With your 
knuckle search out each pressure point on yourself. One or two experiments 
will convince you that applying pressure to these nerve centers brings a very 
quick response. Practice locating them quickly. 



It is impossible to list, catagorically, the many situations in which a knowl- 

edge of these pressure points would come in handy. Almost any encounter 

would furnish opportunity for a little work on one of these spots. For instance 

sharp pressure on the spot shown between the second and third finger close to 
the second finger will open the grip of the strongest man—at once. Actually 
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he will probably be so startled and hurt that you will have an easy opening 
to finish him off with any Jiu-Jitsu number you may choose. Another instance 
might be when the opportunity arose to deliver a short, sharp blow with the 
knife part of the hand to the spot where the upper lip joins the cartilage of the 
nose. Such a blow, properly delivered, is often enough to end all hostilities 
right at that point. 

Be sure of the location of these nerve centers and you have, in that informa- 



is used for all blows. As a Jiu-Jitsu operator you will have a definite location 
at which any blow is aimed and, using this “knife blow” you can attain that 
location accurately. 

In exerting pressure on the nerve centers make a wedge of your hand as shown 
below. The second finger is thus in a position to bore into the nerve with con¬ 
siderable sharpness and accuracy. There is no bending tendency as there 
could be if you were to use your thumb or a straight finger. 
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This is the perfect defense position in Jiu-Jitsu. Stand with your feet apart, one 
four or five inches ahead of the other. Thus you may rock forward, backward 
or to either side without seriously disturbing your balance. A slight crouch 
will allow you to rise somewhat or sink further. Your arms in this position are 
ready to strike to either side. Of course you may in actual use not have time 
to completely assume this position but if you practice it you will in an emer¬ 
gency tend to automatically hold yourself this way in the face of an approach¬ 
ing troublemaker. 
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This is the correct grip. Hold the garment 
only, not tho arm 



Holding the arm Itself this way is very 
ineffective 



It is easy to breok away when held like this 


In even such a seemingly simple operafion 
as securely Holding a person by the arm 
there are, in Jiu-Jitsu, wrong ways and one 
right way. When you grasp someone by 
the arm as a preliminary to throwing them 
or making them go with you your first 
grasp must hold — if they are able to jerk 
their arm away your advantage has gone 
or at least has been materially reduced. It 
will be much harder, if not impossible, to 
grasp the arm a second time. It's just as 
easy to use and a little experimenting will 
convince you that it is nearly impossible 
for the arm to be released from this grasp. 
With the palm of your hand toward you 
grip a substantial fold or two of your sub¬ 
jects' coat or garment. Thus held he cannot 
break away. Of course this is, as a rule, 
only preliminary to an arm lock or other 
hold but as long as you hold this grip he 
cannot release his arm. 

The two lower pictures illustrate poor grips. 
The arm can easily be jerked out of such 
holds as these. 

To strengthen the grip of your hands there 
are several beneficial exercises you may 
use. While they are old standbys for this 
purpose they are, nevertheless, very effec¬ 
tive. One consists of kneading rubber 
balls, the size of tennis balls or smaller, 
in your hands. Another is to stand with 
arms outstretched and crumple a sheet of 
newspaper up in each hand, starting by 
holding them only by the edge or corners 
and continuing until they are balled up in 
your hands. This exercise does not sound 
impressive but a few trials will convince 
you of its effectiveness. 






H ERE IS a hold to apply on a person who is sitting. For some reason/ 
sufficient to yourself, you wish to eject him from your home or 
business office or to remove him to some other location. This Jiu-Jitsu 
number is easy to apply but very effective in its results. It is obvious 
that this is only used when the subject is wearing a coat, jacket, or 

some such substantial garment. 
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hood it laid tolfciloutly on hit 


of misdirection 


You* right arm should ba under hit 
arm etoclly ol or a link obova hit 
•Ibow. 

He won’t ottompt 1o argue or strike 
you wHH hit right bond. Mo will offer 
no retl stone e whik you hove him in 
Ihit grip. 


You have twitted hit left arm to that 
the palm of hit hand it straight up. 


Your right hand it ofte* o ttrong grip 
on hit right coot lopol. 


H you hovo token your grip for enough 
back os hit right collar your writ! will 
be acting pretiwro on hit throat. 


Ha’ll fairly |omp out of hit chair. Keep 
hit loft arm tightly twitted. 


In theta "coma along” hold t 
you moke your \ob eetier 
by approaching your man 
without evident tign of bah 
ligerence, H pattibla. io- 
membar, in Jiu-Jiftu, you 
are not looking for a fight, 
or trouble; you ere bant on 
mattery of the tiluatioa In 
a neat, efficient manner. 


"What't the matter, old fellow, o 
little trouble hare?” you may atk ot 
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-, j 

around his wrist in order 
sy easily twist his arm 
toward you 


Grasp for his left wrist. Greot speed 
is now cssanfiol. 


raising his arm as you twist it. Your 
right arm goes underneath his left arm. 


The farther back around his nock that 
you grip his coat collar tho more 
effective your control. 


You have his left orm fully extended 
now, palm of hand up. and a firm grip 
on his right collar. 


Now using your right orm as the ful- 
crum, you exarl leverage by forcing 
his left wrist sharply downword. 


Keep the knuckles of your right hand 
against the person's throat. 


The leverage you are exerting on his 
arm causes him great pain. 


All Ihe action shown here 
look ploee within three sec¬ 
onds. It looks slow in pic¬ 
tures bul speed is actually 
the very essence of success¬ 
ful Jiu-Jitsu. The pictures on 
Ihe next poge review the 
most important movements 
of this number. 
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In reviewing the foregoing 
number you can see that the 
importance of the twist given 
the man’s arm cannot be 
over emphasized. Unless it 
is turned at least enough to 
bring his hand palm-up the 
entire action will be unsuc¬ 
cessful. And when correctly 
twisted a slight additional 
turn is an effective way to 
coax a little snappier action 
from your captive. 


\ 


The other very essential por¬ 
tion of this "come along" 
hold consists of the part 
played by the hand and arm 
holding the victim’s coat col¬ 
lar. The grip on the collar 
must be very solid and it 
should be far around the per¬ 
son’s neck. This will make 
the knuckles of your hand 
press against his neck or 
collarbone. 


./S “* 

*; i • 

•;v 
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T HIS IS another come-along hold to apply on a person who is sitting. 

Looking at the above picture you are probably very doubtful that a 
one hand grip such as this can be as effective as the attitude of the 
subject seems to imply. It is, though. A person correctly held by this 
grip has but one idea in his mind and that is to step lively in whatever 
way his captor leads. Anything to ease the pressure. 
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Pull hit thumb backward, at the tarn* 
time keeping II pointing downward, 
not out to the tide. 


holding hit writl with your right hand, 
taka hold of hit thumb with tha flngert 
of your loft hand. 


If you are going to oparate on hit 
right tide grotp hit right writt quickly 
jutl abovt hit hand, than. 


Pull hit bond and writ! into clota 
confoct with the tide of your hip ond 


kaap hit orm dot* to your tide by 
pressure of your left foreorm. 

There it proetically no pressure on 
yourself and you can easily keep your 
man under control for at long at you 
care to do to. 


.... t-jV.*** 

Your left thumb it now on top of his 
writt and the flngert of your left hond 
have drawn hit right thumb far back. 


This it o very useful num¬ 
ber. It it not unnecessarily 
rough and yet a very power¬ 
ful person is easily con¬ 
trolled thereby. 



u- ^ >S 

KE** 

i 

v... 



• * 

y 

*r v ’ e t 




/« • - s« 










Your left hand reaches across 
his hand and your fingers 
pull his thumb backwards. 
This will force his wrist to 
bend. 



Only your left hand is need¬ 
ed now. Pull his hand up to 
you and force his wrist to 
rest on top of your hipbone. 


AMERICAN JIU-JITSU 


You must remember that this 
number first required a tight 
grip on the subject’s right 
wrist by your right hand. 



Pull the thumb straight back 
until your own thumb will 
go over the back of his wrist 
while your fingers retain his 
thumb. 



* «. 



ANOTHER WAY to take your man with you in such a manner that he 
\ will confine all his objections to vocal ones. Speed in applying it 
i all that is necessary. Once you have the grip the victim will even 
ralk on his tip-toes if you put on a little pressure. He will not try to 
scape or to strike you with his free hand because he can feel, with 
dreadful certainty, that you can easily break his arm. 
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Thit. like most Jiu-Jitsu 
nomhm,-d«p.-»d» la.goJy 
on quick, proper handling 
Of Ikl very first portion of 
tha action. Get your oppo¬ 
nent on (he drier live and 
you’io the winner. 


When yaw grasp hit arm dent fumble 
around; leke o real grip. 


Remember the tarred way !o hold a 
person; by the sleeve, not fhe arm 


have his arm very tnugly tucked under 
your«. Otherwise you (onnol eiercise 
Ihe fuM forte of your position. 


Bring your right hood up and lay if 
your left fore arm. 
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Grotp for around hit writl to thol you 
con give hit arm an •ilitme fwiu with 
only on« motion. In applying thete 
numbm you thould 


When your opponent'* free arm goet 
•troight out from hi* tide—in any Jiu- 
Jittu number —it it a tign thol he it 
off balance. 


Once you hove hit arm te- 
cuiely (n this loch it require* 
(•rile effort for you lo keep 
your victim tubdued in¬ 
definitely. 


work dote to hit o»n» to that you do 
not hove to reach for from your body. 


Hit orm it tecurdy locked now ond it 
it impotiible lot him to etcope. 


loy your upper orm over hit orm jut* 
obovo hit elbow. Don't relax your 
grip on hit wrltt. 


You or* able to exert powerful lever- 
eg*, enough even, to aatily tnap hit 
elbow joint. 


Now bring your orm dirertly ender* 
neofh hit elbow. Keep him very dote 
lo you ond 
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' i* 
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I* 




fHry 


The first important move was to grip 
the man's sleeve in the approved 


manner. 




mz- 


Then you grasped and quickly twisted 

his wrist. 


The next step was to put your right 
arm just above his elbow. 


This was followed by having your 
forearm go under his arm and putting 
your right hand on your left wrist. 






t. /Pt 




w 
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T HIS HOLD is applied to a person who is on his feet. It looks simple 
in the picture. It is simple too, but it does its job. Your upper arm 
acts as a fulcrum in such a way that you find it easy to hold your 
victim's arm and hand down leaving him to keep his arm from being 
broken by stretching up on his toes and hurrying along with you. 

The exertion on your part is negligible. 
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Quickly >oite hd nm 01 you Mil hit 
At your I«t1 herd bring* Kit 
bond up 


K*ep kit left arm itrctched tfraighl 
o»d from hit thoulder. 


Ilotf the tip* of the finger* of you# totting or lowering your right elbow 

flghl hand on your left bond. The on bit arm will bring him right up on ivtt a fraction of an Inch intreatet or 

leverage you now exert hit lip loot. decreotet hit pain. 
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Never hesitate of any point while Reach for around his writt. When you have a firm grasp on his 

applying any hold—fo do »o give* writf your right hand releases hit 

your opponent a chance to retaliate. upper arm. 






At your arm goes under hit arm the 
practical effect is that your weight it 
on one end of hit arm and his weight 
is on the other. 


Your man's elbow rests on the Inside 
of your arm Just above your own 
elbow joint. 


You can now keep him in this position 

by the exertion of a very small amount He cannol possibly escape and he 

of pressure. cannot do a single thing to injure you. 



This hold clearly shows how 
a subject’s own weight is 
put to use against himself. 






The secret of this "come-along” hold is the manner in which the right hand 
is held so that only its fingers touch your left hand. Look at the bend in the 

victim’s arm! 
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T HE PRINCIPLE of misdirection plays a large part in this number as 
the action starts with a seemingly friendly handshake. Thus this 
hold is used in those cases in which for one reason or another you 
are the aggressor. A little practice will enable you to master it to such 
an extent that you can throw a person to the ground in two seconds. 
To save his arm he must go down and he’ll do it as fast as he can. 
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A handshohe which you 
convex info a vicious throw 
is cortainly o prims e«ompl« 
of misdirection. But become 
it does lake the man by 
such surprise it is olwoys 
easy to accomplish. 




to 

Sv 


• - . A - 








Give a friendly greeting So throw your 
intended victim off guard. 



Take o gead firm grip on hit hand. 


The pain in his shoulder and wrist 


C ain 
•rce 


ore# him arot/nd and down 


He cannot save himself from foiling 


Your left hand hot released hit elbow. 



turn, the palm of your right 
facing away from your bock. 




You now hove your bock sqoarely 
turned to your mon end 


with your left hand you reach behind 
your back and firmly grasp you* oppo¬ 
nent’s right elbow. 
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The action if extremely fail from this You *tor» 1o turn your bark to the *ub- holding hi* hand to lightly that he 

point to the finish. jed oil the while tonnot withdraw if. 



Pull hi* elbow sharply up and toward 
your back, while al the same time 
twisting hi* hand down. 


Retention of Ihi* point of a very firm 
grip on hi* bond it absolutely nece*- 
sary to insure that 


your opponent is not able to retain 
his bolonte. 


Al this point you retain your grip on 
hi* hand only if you want to hold him 
on the ground. 


You now can bend hit arm backward 
over your knee if you want him to 
stoy down. 






"The bond ii quicker lhan 
Ihe eye” opplict one hun¬ 
dred per tent to Jiu-Jitsu. 
Before your opponent can 
SEE what you are doing you 
*hould hove the hold firmly 
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These two pictures re-em¬ 
phasize the important action 
of the last hold. As soon as 
you have your enemy’s 
hand, swing your body very 
quickly around until you are 
holding him behind you like 
this. You are the one who 
turns; don’t try to swing him 
around you. 


You continue turning until 
your left hand can, by reach¬ 
ing behind you, grip his right 
arm just above his elbow. 
Then by pulling his elbow up 
and toward you he will be 
thrown. 
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T HE NATURAL inclination when held from the rear is to struggle 
and strain wildly in a confused attempt to break the attacker's grip. 
The hold can be broken very simply and easily though, by following 
the directions of this lesson, and at the finish the aggressor ends up 
on the ground. This is the first number in this book which makes use 
of the hip throw which is an important part of a great many Jiu-Jitsu 

operations. 




At you can see, This lesson 
only applies when your 
arms are not pinned To your 
side by your assailant. In 
those cates we use a differ¬ 
ent Jiu-Jitsu release. 


II this should happen to you do not 
waste your strength or time trying to 
turn around. 


You have retained your loch on his 
arm and your grip on his thumb. 


You can throw him very hard or you 
ore able, if you core to, to break his 
♦all somewhat. 


Don't let go of his thumb yet because 
you're going to want to keep control 
of anyone who hos attacked you from 
behind. 
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2553 

Attackers very frequently try to over¬ 
power their victims by seizing them 
from behind. 
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Your fingers should extend at for 
down the base of his thumb at they 
will reach. Stretch his arm to the full 
limit at the tame time roising it away 
up in the air. 


wrapping the firtl two flngen of your 
right hand around hit thumb with the 
bock of your hand toward you. 


In breaking this hold you mutt obtain 
a strong grasp on the attacker's right 
thumb by 


Actually the lorger the man the easier 
it is to throw him over Ihit way. 


With the powerful leveroge you are 
exerting on his orm he'll leove the 
ground easily. 

grip his third ond fourth fingers. WHh 
the palm of his bond bent for back 
from his wrisl spread hit fingers opart 
and bend them back. Thit will hold 
him. 


shift your hlpt to the extreme right at 
you simultaneously bend over end 
jerk him forward. 


Once he it on the ground release his 
thumb and very quickly grasp hit Art! 
and second fingers in one of your 
hands. With your other hand 


This Jiu>Jittu number looks 
somewhat difficult but in 
reality is simple to apply. 
With a litlle practice you'll 
hove no trouble. 
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If his hand is so tightly closed that it is You use only your thumb and first two 
difficult to grasp his thumb, close your fingers to grip his thumb. To do this cor- 
right hand and use your big knuckle to rectly you must hold far down toward the 
bore into the nerve on the back of his hand, big knuckle of his thumb and at an angle. 

He’ll open his hand, quickly. Your fingers should point down over the 

large joint of his thumb. 


With his arm locked in like this you are all set to throw him over by the hip 
throw. Keep the pressure severe enough in this position so that he is in pain 

and will not try to hit you with his free hand. 
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A HEAD LOCK can be broken with one sure swift blow. You may 
frantically pull and tug and twist to release yourself from some¬ 
one who has an arm tightly wrapped around your neck or by Jiu-Jitsu 
you may release yourself easily in less than two seconds. There is 
no question about the effectiveness of this method—the effect on the 
nerve which is struck is instantaneous and severe. This release is 
very easy to apply and needs comparatively little practice. 
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This it o on* hand break 
for a head lock which you 
can depend upon whenever 
you may hove an occasion 
to apply it. 



In Jiu-Jitsu there ore several ways to 
releate yourself from such a predica¬ 
ment 



buf there are non* easier or more 
simple than this method. 




your little finger to your hand. This 
blow need travel no more than three 
Inches 


'o completely incapacitate your fnon 
for further action for some time. 


His grasp around your neck will be 
broken at once ond 


and bring your right arm up behind 
your opponent's back 


and over his shoulder. Have your 
right hand in the position recom¬ 
mended for o knife blow. 


In the meantime waste none of your 
effort in trying to break the grip of his 
arm* by pulling 
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Whether you ar* attacked on the right 
or left tide makes no difference in the 
«ai« of your release. 


As in the example shown here, when 
your assailant it on your right side 


MSuS? 

grip his left wrist with your left hand 



on his arms or trying to loosen the grip of your hand at the tpof where his 

of his hands. Strike with the knife edge upper lip meets his nose. 


thus giving you a perfect opportunity 
he will be forced backward and com- to fake further action should it appear 

pletely off his feet, necessary. 
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Checking over once more the release from a head lock, notice that you hold 
the assailant’s wrist with one hand. With the other you force his head back 
by placing your hand, knife fashion, against the nerve spot at the base of 
his nose and pushing forcefully. The actual contact should be made by the 
big knuckle of your little finger. Do not have the palm of your hand over his 
mouth as there would then be nothing to prevent him from viciously biting 

your hand. 



.. 2 
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H AVE YOU ever been pushed around? If someone should pvt his 
hand on your shoulder or chest and try to push you against your 
will you can, in less than one second, have your assailant lyiag at 
your feet. You don’t have to be bigger or stronger than he is, you 
don't have to engage in a 'fight'. Literally, a simple 'twist of the wrist’ 
and he’s lying on the ground or floor, at your mercy. 
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This number uses the wrist 
throw which, you will find, 
is the basis for a great many 
Jiu-Jitsu holds. 



This is anolher number which works 
equally well against either a left or a 
right hand ossault. 



If the opponent attempts to push you, 
using his left arm. 



over the first and second finger bones. 
Press hard with your thumb. 


quickly bring his hand and arm high 
up in the air with his hand twisted so 


Turn your body somewhat to the left 
ond pull his hand down to the left. 

that the palm of his hand is pointing 
right at his heod. 


This lends to upset your assailant's 
balanco as you pull him forward. 

Keep twisling his hand ond wrist fur¬ 
ther to your right and down ha goes. 
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Now grip the subject’s hand with 
your left hand also and continue 
the sharp twist. 


Turn his hand away 
from you so that the 
palm of his hand is 
toward the man 
himself. Your thumb 
is pressing hard 
against the nerve 
spot in the back of 
his hand. 


The wrist throw just shown is 
used a lot in Jiu-Jitsu. Reviewing 
it again notice that the fingers 
of your right hand go to the 
palm of his hand, your thumb 
on the back of his hand. 
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A GREAT MANY instances occur every year in which people are 
choked, some to death and others painfully but not fatally. There 
are a number of Jiu-Jitsu defenses or releases from choking, some 
more complicated than others. This one, involving a single, sharp, 
accurate blow is easy to accomplish and entirely effective. It has the 
added advantage, if sharply and correctly administered, of ending the 
trouble at once as the attacker has little fight left in him. 




He must be within easy reach of you 
o«, of course. he it if he it attempting 
to choke you, 


•V V .-A«.C^. 


You/ hand t muit be in the "knife blow" 
position 


Tho man will fall to the ground severely 
injured, gasping for breath. 


You strike hard against both tides of 
his body simultaneously, about at his 
fifth or sixth ribs. 

The larger the man the bigger your 
forget and consequently the big mon 
is easy to hit. 


and should be raised about os high as 
your shoulders. 


A very lorge man is just os vulnerable 
»o this blow as o small person. 
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Use this defense when your 
attacker is not wearing a lot 
of heavy clothing. A heavy 
overcoat,for intlance, would 
soften your blow loo much, 
robbing it of its full effect¬ 
iveness. 
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This number may be used when ever 
your opponent is in front of you. 
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Hi* hond* ore oround your throat 
Band your knees o little. 


A* you »tart to bring your arm* 
you thould crouch down slightly 


Both of your hand* should come 
of the same time. 



If you hove hit the right spots hard 
enough 


he will release hit grasp on your 
throat at once. 


As he foil* you hove ample opportunity 
to follow up your blow with further 


measures. 


Remember in executing thi* number, 
ot well o* all Jiu-Jitsu number* in- 
volving a blow, that you use the knife 
blow, not your fist. 


This i* another of Ihose Jiu- 
Jitsu number* which you 
should be coreful about in 
your practice. Hit your part¬ 
ner cosily; reserve Ihe vic¬ 
ious blows for a real enemy. 
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Looking at this number again, 
note that you pay no attention 
to the attacker's hands at your 
throat. Raise your hands above 
his elbows. 


Hit hard! Hit at about the fifth 
ribs with the knife edge of your 
hands. 




• T- 


* 
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A NOTHER WAY to successfully cope with a choker is to use the wrist 
, throw. With his hands at your throat it is not difficult to grosp 
one of them in both hands and with a quick twist throw him to the 
ground or break his wrist if you act even faster than he can fall. I say 
"can fall” because truthfully he tries to get down at once to ease the 

unbearable pain in his wrist. 
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ThU »umb*i shows yov oo- 
©ther use of the wrist throw 
which you first encountered 
in the defense against puth- 

irg. 


* . 


tv*; r. 


You can woH» i 
right or loft am 
of t 




» your attacker's 
>th equoi certainty 


• ; 
r • s" 

.v» -> 


r 

35 


W you ch 


to throw him to your 
, a* above. 


• f m 






■ ° r ' nfirT unsTadrr n •_ >»C. 

,. »;* 4 . ■ .v,,;. .d>t» c 

v . u. '••••- '• «-* « 

ond your finger* In tho palm of hit 
hand. 

Bend forward ond lor to tho right, 
helping to throw 

your opponent off balance, and to goin 
momentum for your next move. 

orm ond wrist joint 

end inflict* *o much pain that it cannot 
bo withstood. 

If It could be endured and tho mon 
attempted to Sttiko you or break owoy 


Cl, 


• ■ I 

i. i ( i ■» 

■ i 


rpi 
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v-y- 
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This mefhod of releasing your¬ 
self from a choking grip utilizes 
the wrist throw. Thumb on back 
of hand and fingers to the palm. 


This shows how your fingers 
should be in the palm of his 
hand and the thumbs on the 
back. This picture shows the 
extreme twist that is given the 
attacker’s arm. 
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/^NNE MORE release from being choked. This Jiu-Jitsu number looks 
^r 1 spectacular but it is easy to perform. Actually a small person 

can release himself from, and throw, a much larger and stronger 
tgJS person by this method. 

The advantage of having several counter-attacks for any one type of 
XT: attack lies in the fact that different circumstances will often indicate 

that use of one certain defense is more likely to succeed than any other. 
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IV 




I upMl thot this i« on easy 
numbor to use — but if Con¬ 
nor be utod successfully 
without adequate p/adico. 


- > 
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With this number you releose yourself 
from an assaifant’s clutch 




+N 


wi 


'-c 




and throw him to hard upon hit baric 
that he may be .tunned by the fall. 






•50 

If-^5 






•f- efl* 


FS* 
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and your force will free your throat 
from the grip of your enemy. 


If you make your lift with the hip and 
(he pull with your handt simultane¬ 
ously, 


?. v 




- y*’ !*• ^ 


R>\ 
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A. you knock hit handt oway get a 
good firm grip around hi. 'upper right 
arm with your left bond. Thi* will be 
easy at your arm. ond bonds are still 
in motion. 

you will be amazed at the ease with 
which you throw the person. 


«M 


£ 




Ok 




» 


Your right hand now takes a firm hold 
on his shoulder right up close to his 
neck. Up to this point you have boon 
standing foce to face 

You cor throw the subject vory heavily 
or you con ease up a little os he goes 
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For the /In* pail, the release, you sink By dipping down thus you gather mo- Thrust your orms upward between his 

down severol inches by bending your menfum for your upward push. arms. Push outward os well as upward 

knees, 



whereas now you quickly lake a step 
directly to your left with your right 
foot 


and break his fall somewhat. Of 
course if someone has attempted la 
choke you/ you 


which brings your own right hip be¬ 
hind your opponent's right hip. Now 
raise your right hip 

are not going to wont to ease his fall 
too much. Retoin his right orm by 
your left and bend it backword over 
your forearm to keep him under control. 


which raises him upon it and at the 
same time give a strong pull forward 
on his shoulders. Pull down on his 
right arm and pull up and over on his 
left shoulder, 


This is another example of 
the great dependence the Jiu- 
Jitsu operator puls upon the 
hip throw. Fully twenty per 
cent of all throw sore thereby 
accomplished. Therefore 
you con not become too 
adept in its execution. 
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Then you hold his right arm 
closely under your left arm and 
your right arm goes to his left 
shoulder. 



Then the hip throw. Using your 
right hip as the pivot, and pull¬ 
ing with your arms he easily 
goes up and over. 
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Y OU STAND more chance of being atfacked by an opponent using his 
fists than by one using any other weapon. Fortunately, Jiu-Jitsu 
has many defenses against those who may attempt to slug you with 
♦heir fists. The one described here is to be used against a right-hand 
blow. Just two moves to make, one to block your opponent’s blow, 
one to make your counter blow, and if you do it correctly the trouble 
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which will momentarily penalise hit 
writ* ond hond. At you do this 


your right hand high on your left tid«. 
Thon hil, very hard, al o tpol right over 
hit lowett rib. 


bring your right hond ond arm ovor, 
ocrott your body, with your hond In 
knifo blow position. 

In matt eotot thit will bo o knockout 
blow at few people can t«and tuch a 
blew to their liver. 


With your left hond hold your oppo¬ 
nent's right arm out of the way and 
bring 


Let me caulion you to ute 
thit blow very lightly in 
practice. Do. however, prac¬ 
tice hitting the right tpol but 
thli can be determined hy 
very light top*. 
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T HIS DEFENSE against a right hand blow can snap your victim's 
arm or elbow joint or slam him heavily on the ground in your 
control. It is somewhat more difficult than the preceding number but 
sufficient practice will enable you to master it. Part of the great advan¬ 
tage you have because of your Jiu-Jitsu lies in the fact that your 
antagonist is generally taken by complete surprise by the nature of 
your attack. He simply does not know how to combat it. 
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ThU defense oQoinil o blow 
by o fist requires speed but 
comparatively little strength. 
Th«r leverage (nvofved taUus 
•he plate of or* abundant* 
of power 


IK* blow with th 


end grasp his wrist end force his arm 
upward. Crosp hit left shoulder close 
to hit nock. 


You havo taken onother lull stop for¬ 
ward ond you and your man are now 
nearly bock to back. 


Ihe palm oI his hand will bn slightly 
upward. Hnlain yout hold on his left 
shoulder. 


Your right htp it in elate contact with 
the back of his right hip. Now shift 
your hips suddenly 


because to do so would hove put more 
pressure on his olbow ond shoulder 
|Oln». 


>il> 


nough to hove broken one of 
them. The severe |ar 


the man receives as he meets Ihe 
ground, plus Ihe severe pain in his 
rrght arm from the pressure on it. 
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Bring his right arm down across your 
shoulders. His elbow should rest upon 
the back of your neck. 


Oucfc your head, If necessary, to go 
under his outstretched right arm, step¬ 
ping forward as you do so. 


The easa with which he will come up 
on your bock is amazing. 


lo the right and at the some instont 
lunge upward and forward with arms 
and upper body. 


on his right orm and hold it in a lock 
until you con see whether he hos any 
fight left In him. 


is usually enough to taka care of the 
situation for some time, but it may be 
well lo retain a grip 


During the moment when you hod his 
arm across your shoulders he could 
make no resistance 


Hold His right hand with 
your right hand, bend his 
forearm forward, pul your 
left orm through the V 
formed by his orm and rest 
your bond on your right 
wrist. Then bend his right 
hand forward until he indi¬ 
cates "enough"! 


- L 




The first part of this number consists ol 
blocking the blow with your left hand. 


fn.Ti 


Next you grasp his right wrist with your 
teft hand and turn his wrist so that the 
palm of his hand faces upward. 
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Thil number it ot eoiy to 
at it looks lo be in Ihete 
pictu>e>. I# you hove the 
proper sequence of move* 
m«nlt firmly Fixed in your 
mind the actual application 
it not difficult. 


While it it shewn here ot a defense 
a point! o left-hand blow it it equally 
effective against o right. 


You should always be ready for any 
type of attack. If you are nol, a sur- 


Raite his arm os high in the olr os 
you can reach ond olse keep it fully 
extended 


hich will keep him off balance ond 
out of position to resist effectively. 


At the same moment that you kicked 
hit leg you shoved backward against 
his arm and shoulder. 


Down he'll go. fat on hit back, ond 
if you put a little extra push agoimt 
him 
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you off guard can be |utt at disastrous Block the blow with the knife edge of With your left hand hold the attacker'* 

lo you at you intend If to be to your your right hood ond then obtain a grip shoulder. Don’t merely ute hit shoulder 

opponent. on hit left writt. at a rotting ploce for your hand— 
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After blocking the left hand blow you hold your man's wrist and shoulder 
and raise his arm high in the air to throw him off balance. Then a solid kick 
with your left heel against his left leg and he is thrown to the ground. 
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W HILE the chances are that you’ll never be attacked by anyone 
wielding a knife, the Jiu-Jitsu defense against such a person is 


so easy that you cannot afford to neglect it. When practicing, use a 
knife of the proper weight and shape, but have the blade covered 
by some protective sheath so that there is no possibility of anyone 

being needlessly injured. 
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This number require! a lot 
of procHce before you con 
know lhal you have really 
mastered il. But when you 
can apply it os ihown in 
the following picture* you 
own a real defeme again*! 
anyone approaching you In 
thii manner with a knife. 


A knife wielder attempts t 
either a downward lunge 
ward sloth of hit weapon. 


At he romet to you, you mutt quickly 
do two things; parry the blow and 
twing your body to ono tide out of 


where you fake a firm grip. Vour 
hand joint in thit oction and you 
hold hit knife hond securely 


and your fingers to the inside of hit 
wntt. You are now in no danger from 
the knife 

•witling hit hond, wrist and orm far- 
•he, backward all the lime until the 
leverage on hit elbow and wrist 
produces 


with your thumbs exerting pressure on 
the nerve center on the back of hit 
hand 


win make him open his hond- 
g go of the knife which will sail 
through the air out of reoch. 


You still have one more objective and 
that is to throw him to the ground — 
you are doing thol by 



the way. 

KM 
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Slide your lei' bond from the spot you 
hit down to his wrist 


Turn your body so thot the finish of 
his orrestod blow will slide harmlessly 
post you. 


Smash, with the knife blow of your 
hand, into your enemy's lower right 
arm breaking the fort® of his thrust. 


but until the assailant is weaponless 
ond on the ground you cannot relo* 
your grip. 


With a sudden jerk, using both your 
hands, bring his orm up ond os you 
do so c*ert pressure 

in on Injured wrist or elbow, but when 
you have o person off balance ond o 
wrist loek on him he doesn't even 
think of resisting. 


with your thumbs on lha nerve spot 
on the bock of his hand between the 
first ond second fingers. 


more pain than he con stond. This 
will bring him to the ground in a 
hurry. Resistance would result 


In onalyxing this hold 1 dis¬ 
cussed the several steps 
such as blocking the blow, 
getting rid of the knife ond 
throwing the man, as If they 
were separate ports of the 
number. Of course they are 
all port of one smooth flow¬ 
ing action which accom¬ 
plishes the final goal. 
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The instant you block this 
blow your hand moves 
down and grips his hand 
with your thumb to the back 
of his hand. 



Your left hand then re-in- 
forces your right and you 
twist his hand back and to 
your left. 
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T HIS is a very painful number for the victim and not difficult of 
performance by the operator. I show this defense being used against 
a person carrying a club but it is equally effective against any other 
weapon, such as a bottle or knife. Speed and aggressiveness are Hie 
important factors and every minute you spend on your Jiu-Jitsu prac¬ 
tice helps to make you quicker and more alert. You’ll think faster 

and act faster. 
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Orwimportantwoy in which 
Jiu-Jitsu differ* from Other 
forms of self defense is lhal 
• he Jiu-Jitsu export it anxi¬ 
ous for actual close contact 
with the opponent whereos 
Other defenses endeavor to 
keep the attacker awoy. 


As onyone potentially dangerous to 
you ncart, you must be alert for any 
type of attack 


and maintain yourself in such position 
thot you cannot be drown off balance. 


Is laid on your right wrist or forearm. 
This lockl your opponent's arm In a 
very punishing position 


Always maintain your holds os your 
mon falls, for to releoso him and 
depend 


upon the fall alone to Incapacitate 
him is to give up your advantage 
needlessly. 


nch you exert groal leverage with 
unbelievobly little exertion. 
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&• * tu. 

As the weapon it being swung ol you 
your first concern it lo block the blow, 


When you ore aiming o» a specific 
target tuch a» (hit keep your eye on 
the bond or arm, not on his face or 
eltewhcre. 


which you do by striking the clubber's 
forearm with your knife-hand blow. 



from which he It powerless to etcope. 
Don’t bother about the club because 
he’ll drop that himself. 

In thlt particular hold you do not even 
need lo shift your grip when he is 
down, and 


You mutt do all this very quickly in 
on# fast, smoothly flowing sequence 


which surprises him, knocks him off 
balance, and puls hit arm in a lock 


at long at you hold him as shown 
here he is powerless lo make more 
trouble. 


Of course any struggling he 
did from tuch a position 
would only convince him 
thol he wasin grave danger 
of receiving a broken wrist, 










Vhen the clubber is forced down 
ou are able to maintain the 
ame hold on him. Your right 
land exerts pressure on the back 
__ of the man's hand. 
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i\ LOADED GUN in your back! With 'no definite plan of defense you 
/ \ have no choice other than to surrender meekly and take the con¬ 
sequences. This Jiu-Jitsu number shows you how to avoid being shot 
and to quickly disarm the gunman. Of course the gun must be in 
contact with you to enable this defense to succeed. Jiu-Jitsu cannot 
neip you if a person stands six feet away from you and pulls the 

trigger. 
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You may never be poked in 
fhe back by a gun and told 
fo "stick ’em up” but every 
day that experience comes 
to many people. If the gun 
is right at your back you can 
capture the gunman at 
shown here. 



“Put up your hands,” calls for action. and move, he is not surprised. His 

The man with the gun expects you to surprise, however, is to hove you turn, 

do os you are told so that when you instead of putting your arms up. 

say Yes Sir, 



around to grasp the gun bond as the Your right hand should now come up grips his gun hand with your thumb 

first move to disarm the attacker. to take the man’s wrist as your left on the back of his hand. Next force 

hand 


The pressure you have exerted on the 
back of his hand will have forced his 
hand open. 


Continue your grasp on his hand, 
twisting his arm more and more thus 
forcing him down. 


This is another example of the use of 
the wrist-throw, that most versatile of 
Jiu-Jitsu numbers. 
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You turn QUICKLY to the right. Ivon os your turn toko* your bock out of pushing H still further owoy from o 

if he should, In this split second. Are the possible line of fire. Hit the gun dangerous position. Bring your left 

his gun you would not be shot or gun-arm with your right elbow hand 



his hand ond arm down to get set for with a fost snap. Your right hand When you reach the top of the swing 

a quick, violent upward movement. gripping his wrist and your left his his hand will open and the gun will 

Now bring his hand up hand. be thrown through the air. 


You can easily keep him there by an 
The gun hoe been thrown far away arm lock such os I have shown you ot 

and you hove your man on his back the finish of the last number or you 

on the ground. con use a finger spread as shown hem. 



With your left hand grip the 
victim's fourth ond fifth fin¬ 
gers ond with your right 
hand take his first and sec¬ 
ond fingers then bend his 
hand far back, and at the 
same time stretch the fingers 
apart. 
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As you turn to face the gunman you swing This is a close-up of the proper grip on the 
your right elbow so that it hits the gun, man ’ s flun -hand. Notice that it is an adap- 
deflecting its aim from your back. , ation of f h e wrist throw position so widely 

used in Jiu-Jifsu. 



To hold the attacker on the ground you have his hand pointing away from 
you. Two of his fingers are held by one of your hands and two by the other. 

Then the fingers are stretched apart. 
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A REVOLVER is aimed af you from within twelve or eighteen inches. 

A speedy Jiu-Jitsu attack and you can have the gun and a captive 
too. Using one of the Jiu-Jitsu fundamental principles this is eot 
especially difficult and not nearly as dangerous to you as it seems to 
be. Practice this many, many times and if you are ever called on to 
seriously use it, it will be as simple in execution as any other number. 
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Don’t ever attempt to resist 
o gunman who is standing 
outside of your easy reach. 
Eighteen inches is about the 
outside limit of the possibil¬ 
ity of successful application. 



e r 4 


After you have become proficient at As a revolver is noshed at you with 
Jiu-Jilsu defense it is unlikely that you an ugly command to put up your 
will ever be caught off your guard. hands 




from within the tigger guord. ff at 
this stage the gun should be fired, the 
gunman himself would be the victim. 


Continue farcing the gun toward your 
assailant, meanwhile glvinQ him no 
chance to remove his trigger finger 


with your right hand. Lift up suddenly 
with your right hip and pull him 


over with your arms. This is easy to 
do as your hip octs as the fulcrum and 


You have stepped forward and with 
right hand gripped his left 
shoulder close to hit neck. Keep a 
firm grip on the revolver and with his 
trigger finger painfully 
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enabling you to elo*e your finger* 
over it tightly thut preventing 11* 
revolver from being fired. At you 
probobly know the chamber mutt be 
free to turn, otherwise you cannot pull 
the trigger of a revolver. 


you'll toy "All right" or “Ye* *lr" and 
itorl tuch a motion but at you roi*e 
your orm* you'll push the borrel of the 
gun to one tide 


locked in the guard, hi* right hand ii 
incapoble of rendering him any attit- 
lance whatever. 


A* you *tep past him with your right 
leg you prepare to throw him by a 
hip-throw. 


Shift your right hip up and over to the 
right. Hold hi* right orm close to you 
ond continue your grip on hi* left 
shoulder 


and turn your hand to that the palm 
of your left hand it again*! the 
chamber. 


exert all your force suddenly to *lam 
him down to the ground. 


The impact of the hard foil and the 
fact that you continue to hold hi* 
finger in the trigger guard combine to 
keep him under conlrol. 


You con easily lake the 
revolver awoy from him 
and then hold him by bend¬ 
ing hit arm backward, with 
the back of hi* elbow 
against your knee. 
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e gun is struck by the left 
^ hand and turned away. 


The muzzle is forced 
around until it points 
at the gunman him¬ 
self. His finger is 
imprisoned in the 
trigger guard. 
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This shows the proper position 
uted in completing the capture 
by using the hip-throw. 
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CHEMICALS IN WAR 


A Treatise on Chemical Warfare 

McGRAW-HtLL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 

NEW YORK AND LONDON 

1937 

BY 

AUGUSTIN M. PRENTISS, Ph.D. 

Brigadier General, Chemical Warfare Service 

United States Army 

ABOUT THIS BOOK 

% 

This book is complete except for irrelevant chapters such ass Rela¬ 
tion of Chemical Industry to Chemical Warfare, International Situation, 
Chemical Technique and Tactics of Cavalry, Military Organization for 
Chemical Combat, Chemical Techniques and Tactics of Air Corps, etc. 

Also left out was the extensive bibliography and hundreds of foot¬ 
notes referring to books long out of print and generally unobtainable. 
For the most part, their subject matter concerned the historical record 
of the use of toxic substances in World War One and would have been of 
no use nor of any interest to one contemplating the making and use of 
chemical warfare substances in our time. 


ABOUT TABLE IV.—PROPERTIES OF CHEMICAL AGENTS 

The original chart was a large foldout of 14 by 28 inches. This was 
impractical to reproduce in the present format. However, the 25 substan¬ 
ces and their characteristics have have been reproduced on the following 
six pages. For ease in following the chart, the substances have been 
numbered. To follow the chart, simply pick the substance of interest and 
follow its number across the chart, page by page. 


PREFACE 

The three outstanding developments of the World War were the 
military airplane, the combat tank, and chemical warfare. Each of these 
new instruments of war made its appearance on the battlefield at about 
the same time, each exerted an important influence in shaping the charac¬ 
ter of modern combat, and each is destined to play an even greater role 
in future warfare. 

Since the World War, all nations have actively pushed the devclo|>- 
ment of these new arms and much has been written concerning the first 
two—military aviation and mechanization—both in this country and 
abroad. But, for reasons not altogether clear, the literature of chemical 
warfare has not kept pace with its development since the war, although 
much has been done during the past few years in the principal countries 
of Europe to supply this deficiency. The dearth of publications on 


chemical warfare in this country is truly remarkable, considering the 
position of the United States among the industrial nations of the world, 
and particularly in view of the phenomenal growth of its chemical 
industry during the past fifteen years. 

With the exception of one book by General Fries and Dr. West, 
which appeared in 1921 and was largely a narrative account of the 
Chemical Warfare Service in the World War, and one or two books 
concerning certain phases of gas warfare, no authoritative texts on chemi¬ 
cal warfare have appeared in this country, despite the European literary 
activity in this field in the past few years. 

There is perhaps no military subject that is so little understood and 
so much misrepresented as chemical warfare. During the late war it 
suffered much vilification and abuse which was not only wholly without 

Continued on page 176 
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Table IV . PkoPerties of Chemical, Agents 


(See also page 174) 


Atent, 

common nunc 


Chemical 

name 


CWfl. | Physiological 
symbol 



Tactical 

classification 


Persistency 

(summer) 


Persistency 

(winter) 


Bromacetone. Bromacetone BA 

(CfljCOCHiBr) 

(l) 


Brqmbensyl cyanide Brorabensyl cyanide CA 
(French: Camite)^ ^ ^ (CsHsCHBrCN) 


-hloraoetopheuone. Phenyl chlormethyl CN 

ketone 

(CaHtCOCHsCl) 


Lacrimator 


Lacrimator 


Lacrimator 


Harrassing agent 1 to 2 hr. in open; 

3 hr. in wo odd 


2 days In open; 
7 days in woods 


Lowest irritant 
concentration, 
mg. per liter 
or os. per 
1,000 cu. ft., 

10 min. exposure 


0015 


Harrassing agent 3 days in open; Several weeks 

7 days in woods 


Harrassing agent Solid for days; 8everal weeks in 

burning mix- solid; burning 
ture, 10 min. mixture 10 rain. 



(3) 


hlorine. Chlorine (Cli) 


(4) 


Cl Lung injurant Casualty agent 5 min. in open; 10 min. in open; 

20 rain, in woods 1 hr. in woods 


Phosgene.(Carbonyl chloride CO Lung injurant Casualty sgerit 10 min. in open; 20 min. in open; 

(CUCli) 3 min. in woods 2 hr. in woods 


(5) 


Diphosgene.. .. Trichlormethylchloro- Germau Lung inj 

(German: Peretoff) formate (diphosgene) Green 

(French: Burpolitc) (CiCOOCCIj) Cross 

( 6 ) 


injurant Casualty agent 15 min. in open; I 30 min. in open; 

00 min. in woods 3 hr. in woods 


. Trichlonntrom.th.D. PS lAiU* Injurant and Cwu.lty o«<mt 1 hr. in open; 12 hr. in open; 

(vomiting gaa) (CliCNO*) lacrimator and harrassing 4 hr. in woods week in woods 

agent 


(7) 


Ethyldichlorarsine. Ethyldichlorarsine 

(German: Dick) (CiH»AsCl*) 

( 8 ) 


Hydrocyanic acid.I Hydrocyanic acid 

( 9 ) 


Cyanogen chloride. Cyanogen chloride 

( 10 ) ‘ cnA 


Mustard. fiff' Dicbloretliyl sul 

dde (C1CH 


ED Lung injurant, ster- Casualty agent 1 to 2 hr. In open; 2 to 4 hr. in open; 

nutator, and vest- and harrasaing 2 to fi hr. in 12 hr. in woods 
cant agent woods 


French Systemio toxic 


French Systemic toxic 

4B 


Casually agent A min. in open; 10 min. in open; 

10 min. in woods 1 hr. in woods 


(ID 



Casualty agent 


Casualty agent 


10 min. in open; 20 min. in open; 
20 min. in woods 2 hr. in woods 


2} hr. in open; Several weeks 
1 week in woodu both in open 

and in woods 


Lewisite.I 0 Clilorvinyldichlor- M-l 

I arsine 

(ClCH:CHAaCli) 


Vesicant 


Casualty agent 


( 12 ) 


Methyldichlorarsine. .... (CHiAsClj) 
(German: Methyldick) 


MD 


Veajcunt and lung Casualty agent 
irritant 


24 he. in open; | wack 
1 week in woods 


2 to 3 hr. 


(13) 


Diphenylchloraraine.I Diphenylcblorarsine DA 

(German: Clark I) (CtHk)iAsCl 

(14) 



Respiratory irritant Harrassing agent A raiu. by H.E. Same as summer 
(sternutator) detonation; 10 

min. by candle 
diasemi nation 





Diphenylcyanarsine CDA 
C.H»),AsCN) 


Respiratory irritant Harrasaing agent Same as DA 
(sternutator) 


Same aa DA 


Adamsite. Diphenylaminechlor- ) DM 

araine 

(CiHk).NHAsCl 


Crude oil. Mixture of paraffin CO 

^ ^ ~j j hydrocarbons 


White phosphorus. White phosphorus WP 

(P*), yellow phos¬ 
phorus 


Respiratory irritant Harrassing agent 10 min. in open 10 min. in open 
(sternutator) from candles frtpn candles 


00016 






.001 


0.020 


0.0026 



0.0008 



0.00038 


None 


(18) 



Screening sgeut While source is Same 

operating plus 
6 min. 


Screening agent Depends upon Same 
and incendiary aiss of burning 
agent 


aiae of burning 
particle; uaually 
10 min. or leaa 
in open 


as summer None 


summer Smoke irritation 
negligible 
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Intolerable 
concentration, 
mg. per liter 
or oa. per 

1,000 cu. ft.. 

10 min. exposure 

Lethal 

concentration, 
mg. per liter 
or os. per 

1,000 cu. ft., 

10 min. exposure 

Melting 

point 

Boiling 

point 

Volatility, 

20®C. 

(68®F.) 

Vapor 

pressure, 

20°C. 

(68® F.) 

Vapor density 
compared 
to air 

Density 
of solid, 
20®C. 
(68°F.) i 

Solvents 

for 

0.010 

(1) 

3.20 

— 54 °C. 
(-63T.) 

135°C. 

(276°F.) 

75 os. 

1,000 cu. ft. air 

9 mm. Hg 

4.7 

1.60 I 

^ats and organic sol¬ 
vents 

10 min. exposure, 
0.0008 ^ ^ ) 

30 min. exposure, 
0 . 0 ; 10 min. ex¬ 
posure, 3.5 

25 # C. 

(77°F.) 

226°C. 

(437°F.) 

0.13 os. 

1,000 cu. ft. air 

0.0112 mm. 

Hg 

6.6 

1.47 

1 

h 

'hlorbenxeno, chloro¬ 
form, PS, CG 

10 min. exposure, 

0.0045 

(3) 

30 min. exposure, 
0.34; 10 min. ex¬ 
posure, 0.85 

5»°C. 

(138°F.) 

247°C. 

(476°F.) 

0 . 10 G os. 

1,000 cu. ft. air 

0.013 ram. 

Hg 

5.2 

1.30 

Chloroform, P8, etby- 
lenedi chloride,mouo- 
cbloracetone 

10 min. exposure, 
0.10 

(4) 

30 min. exposure, 
2.53; 10 min. ex¬ 
posure, 5.60 

- 102“C. 

— (152.6°F.) 

- 3 J.6°C. 

( — 28.5®F.) 

19,369 os. 
1,000 cu. ft. air* 

4^993 mm. 

2.6 

1.46 

2Q. PS. CC1. 

10 min. exposure, 
0.020 

(5) 

30 min. exposure, 
0.36; 10 mm. ex¬ 
posure, 0.50 

- 118°C. 

(- 190®F.) 

8.2°C. 

(46.7®F.) 

6.370 oa. 

1,000 cu. ft. airt 

1.180 mm. 

fag 

3.6 

1.38 

21 and PS 

10 min. exposure, 
0.40 

(6) 

30 min. exposure, 
0.36; 10 mm. ex¬ 
posure, 0.50 (U.8.); 
0.05 (Germany) 

— 67°C. 

127®C. 

(260.6-F.) 

120 os. 

1,000 cu. ft. air 

10.3 mm. Hg 

6.0 

1.05 

CO, PS. DA 

10 min. exposure, 

0.050 

(7) 

30 min. exposure, 

0 . 80 ; 10 mm. ex¬ 
posure, 2.00 

— 69.2®C. 

( —02.4°F.) 

112®C. 

(231.6°F.) 

166 os. 

1,000 cu. ft. air 

18.3 mm. Hg 

6.6 

1.66 

Chloroform, CG, chlo¬ 
rine, CSi, C»II* 
C.ri.OH 

10 min. exposure, 0.01 

(causes suoesing) 

(8) 

30 min. exposure, 
0.10; 10 min. ex¬ 
posure, 0.50 

— 30°C. 
(-22*F.) 

166®C. 

(312®F.) 

100 os. 

1,000 cu. ft. air 

m 

0.6 

1.70 

Ethyl chloride 

10 min. exposure, 

0030 ( 9) 

30 min. exposure, 
0.150; 10 min. ex¬ 
posure, 0.200 

R9 

26®C. 

(79®F.) 

873 oa. 603 mm. Hg 

1,000 cu. ft. mlr 

0.93 

m 

ASCli, BbCOi 

10 min. exposure, 
0005 ( 10) 

30 min. expoaure, 
0,120; 10 min. ex¬ 
posure, 0.40 

— 6°C. 
(21°F.) 

16®C. 

(59°F.) 

3,300 ob. 1,000 mm. 

1,000 cu. ft. air Hg 

1.98 

1.22 
at 0®C. 

Organic solvents 

Eye-cosualty concen¬ 
tration—! hr. expo¬ 
sure. 0.001 

(11) 

30 min. exposure, 
0.07; 10 mm. ex¬ 
posure, 0.15 

14®C. 

(57 # F.) 

217°C. 

(422.6°F.) 

0.625 os. 0.065 mm. 

1,000 cu. ft. air Hg 

5.6 

1.27 

Oils, P8, alcohol, car¬ 
bon tetrachloride 

Minimum irritating 
concentration, 

0.0008 

(12) 

30 min. exposure, 
0.048: 10 min. ex¬ 
posure, 0.12 

— 18.2®C. 
(0*F.) 

190°C. 

(374°F.) 

4.5 ox. 0.395 mm. 

1,000 cu. ft. air Hg 

7.1 

1.88 

HS-P8, oils, alcohol 

1 min. exposure, 0.025 

(13) 

30 min. exposure, 
0.125; 10 min. ex¬ 
posure, 0.75 

54.8°C. 

( — 66.6°F.) 

132®C. 

(269.6°F.) 

75 os. 8.5 mm. Hg 

1,000 cu. ft. air 


1.85 

Organic solvents 

10 miu. exposure, 
0.0012 

(14) 

30 min. exposure, 

0 . 60 ; 10 min. ex¬ 
posure, 1.50 

46*0. 

(113®F.) 

383°C. 

(720®F.) 

0.00068 os. 0.0005 mm. 

1,000 cu. ft. air Hg 

Practically no 
vapor: all solid 
particles 

1.4 

Acetone, chloroform, 
cblorpicrin 

10 min. exposure, 
0.00025 ( 1 crS 

10 min. expoaure, 
1.00 

31.5°C. 

(91-F.) 

350®C. 

(662®F.) 

0.0015 0.0001 mm. 

Hg 

8.8 

1.45 

Organic solvents, 
chloroform 

3 min. exposure, 0.006 

(16 

30 min. expoaure, 
0.66; 10 mm. ex¬ 
posure, 3.00 

i 

195®C. 

(387°F.) 

410®C. 

(770°F.) 

Decomposes be¬ 
low boilingpoint 

Negligible Negligible 

No vapor; dis¬ 
seminated as 
solid 

1.65 

Furfural acetone 

None 

(17 

None 

) 

— 20°C. 

(—3®F.) 

200°C. 

(392®F.) 

Negligible Negligible 


0.8 

Benzene, gasoline 

Smoke irritation neg¬ 
ligible 

(18 

Smoke harmless 

) 

44'C. 

(111°F.) 

287°C. 

(549®F.) 

0.1728 os. 0.0253 mm. 

1,000 cu. ft. air rig 

Vapor negligible; 
disseminated as 
a solid 

1.83 

Carbon disulfide, 
ether, benseue 
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Action on 
metals 


Very corrosive to iron 

( 1 ) 


Very corrosive to iron: 
lead or enamel lined 
■hells required ^ 2 ) 

Tarnishes steel 
slightly 


(3) 


None if dry: vigorous 
corrosion if wet 


(4) 


None if dry- vigorous 
corrosion if wet 


(5) 


None if dry, corrosion 
if wet 


(6fl 


Stability on 
storage 


Unstable in heat or 
light 


Slowly decomposes 


Action with 
water 


None 


Stable 


None 


Stable in iron cylin¬ 
ders, if dry 


forming HC1 
HOCI, and ClOi 


containers 


Stable in dry steel Hydroly 
containers 


Produces slight tar¬ 
nish only 


(7) 


None 


( 8 ) 


in steel containers 


ble 


Stable 


Hydrolyses slowly 


None except on cop- Stable when mixed Miscible, slowly de- 

per, if dry; corrodes with strong acid and 1 - 

all if wet # - * JI — 1 


S9 




dissolved in solvents 


composes 


None if dry; corrodes 
metals if moist 

_( 10 ) 


None 


(ID 


None 


( 12 ) 


Unstable; stability in- Slightly soluble 
creased when mixed 
with AaCl. 


Stable in steel con- Slowly hydrolyses 
tamers 


tainers 


None 

(13) 

Very stable 8iightly soluble 

Vigorous corrosion on 
steel 

(14) 

Slowly decomposes 8lowly hydrolyses 

Vigorous corrosion on 
iron and steel ( ■] > 

Very stable None 

1 

Very alight 

(16) 

Stable in steel con- Insoluble, hydro- 
tainers lysed with diffi¬ 

culty 

None 

(17) 

Very stable None 

None 

(18) 

8 table out of contact None; stored under 
with oxygen water in concrete 

tanks 


Hydrolysis 

product 

Odor 
in air 

Odor detectable 
at mg. per liter 
or os. per 

1,000 cu. ft. 

Physiological 

action 

Nona 

Pungent and 
stifling 

0.0005 

Vapor, severe lacri- 
mation; liquid, pro¬ 
duces blisters; often 
toxio 

HUr and various com 
pounds 

Like sour fruit 

Irritates before odor 
can be detected 

Severe lacrimation 
and nose irritation 

Not readily hydro¬ 
lysed 

In low concentra¬ 
tions like apple 
blossoms 

0.0002 

Eye.and skin irrita¬ 
tion 

HC1; HOCI; CIO. 

Pungent 

0.0100 

Burns upper respira¬ 
tory tracts 

HC1; CO. 

Like ensilage; 
fresh-cut hay 

0.0044 

Burns lower lung sur¬ 
faced, causing edema 

CICO.; CO.; HCl 

Disagreeable, 

suffocating 

0.0088 

Burns lower lung sur¬ 
faces, causing edema 

Hydrolyses with diffi¬ 
culty 

Sweetish, like fly¬ 
paper 

0.0073 

Laorimates: irritates 
noss and throat: 
produces nausea and 
lung irritation in 
order as concentra¬ 
tion increases 

Ethviaraeneous oxide 
and HCl (hydrolysis 
product is poisonous 

Biting, irritant 

0.0010 

Vesicant, as power¬ 
ful as H8; powerful 
■ternutator; causes 
paralysis of fingers 

Ammonium cyanide 

Like bitter 
almonds 

^ | 

0.0010 

Paralysis of oentrai 
nervous system 

HCl; cyanuric acid 


0.0025 

Irritates eyes and 
lungs 

HCl and 

(HOCHtCH.)iS; not 
toxic 

Like garlic or 
horse-radish 

0.0013 

Dissolves in skin or 
lung tissue, then pro¬ 
duces burns 

HCl; Ml oxide; 
(CICHMCHAsO); 
very toxic 

Like geraniums, 
then biting 

0.014 

Dissolves in skin, 
then bums and liber¬ 
ates Ml oxide which 
poiaons body 

None 


0.0008 

Asthma, dyspnea; 
lunp injurant, skin 
vesicant 

HCl: Da Oxide (Da 
oxide la poisonous if 
•wallowed) 

Like shoe polish 

0.0003 

Sneering; vomiting; 
headache 

None 

Like garlic and 
bitter almonds 

0.0003 

Sneering; vomiting; 

HCl; DM oxide 

toxic if swallowed 

No pronounced 
odor 

Almost no odor to 

s.«sr m,n - up 10 

Headache, nausea, 
violent sneering, fol¬ 
lowed by temporary 
physical debility 

None 

Slightly suffocat¬ 
ing 

None 

None 

Smoke in air; phos¬ 
phoric acid (HjPOd 
dissolved in water 

Like matches 


Solid particle burns 
flesh; vapors very 
poisonous, cause 
bone decay; smoke 
relatively harmless 
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Protection 

required 

Method of 
neutralising 

First aid 

Munitions 
suitable 
for use 

American 
marking on 
munitions 

Gas mask; absorbent 
only 

(1) 

Alkali 

Wash eyes with boric 
acid; wash skin with 
warm sodium car¬ 
bonate solution 

Projectiles and gre¬ 
nades 

2 green bands 

BA gas 

Gas in asks; absorb¬ 
ents in canister only 

(2) 

Alcoholic sodium hy¬ 
droxide spray 


7S-mm. artillery shell 
or airplane spray 

2 green bands 

CA gas 

Gask masks; both 
absorbent and effec¬ 
tive filter 

(3) 

Strong hot sodium 
carbonate solution 

Wash eyes with boric 
acid; wash tkiu with 
warm sodium car¬ 
bonate solution 

Candles and grenades 
as burning mixtures; 
grenades; artillery 
■hell; 4.2-in. CM; 
4-in. CM; airplune 
■pray and bombs as 
solution 

Burning type 
munitions, 1 

sr E a, b ‘ ,,d 

Gask masks; absorb¬ 
ents in canister only 

(4) 

Alkali, solution or 
solid 

Keep patient quiet 
and warm and treat 
for bronchial pneu¬ 
monia 

Mixed with CG and 
PH in cylinders and 
LP shells 

1 green hand Ci 

*ae 

Gas masks; absorb¬ 
ents in cauiater only 

(5) 

Steam hydrolyses; al¬ 
kalies and amines 
reset with CO 

Keep patient quiet; 
administer heart 
stimulants; give oxy¬ 
gen in severe coses; 
treat like pleurisy 

LP shells; cylinders; 
4.2-in. CM; 4-in. 
CM; 155-nun. bowit- 
ser shell 

1 green band 
C’G gas 

Gas masks; absorb¬ 
ents in canister only 

(6) 

Steam hydrolyses al¬ 
kalies and amines 
react with CO 

Keep patient quiet; 
administer heart 
■timulanta; give oxy¬ 
gen in severe cases; 
treat like pleurisy , 

LP shells; cylinders; 
4.2-m. CM; 4-in. 
CM; 155-mm. howit¬ 
zer shell 


Gas masks with high- 
grade absorbents in 
canisters 

(7) 

Sodium sulfite solu¬ 
tion 

Wash eyes with boric 
acid; keep patient 
warm; protect throat 
from infection 

Mixed with ON in 
75-mm. shell; air 
bombs;4-in. CM and 
4.2-in. CM shell; 
pure in spray; 
w/GQ in LP and 
4.2-in. shell 

2 green bands 
PS gas 

Gas masks and pro¬ 
tective clothing 

(8) 

Sodium hydroxide so¬ 
lution 

Wash skin with warm 
sodium carbonate so¬ 
lution 

Artillery shell; 4.2-in. 
CM shell; airplane 
■pray 

2 green bands 
ED gas 

Gas mask; absorb- 
' nU only ( 9 ) 

None necessary 

Fresh air; cold water 
»n face; artificial res¬ 
piration 

Artillery shell 


Gas mask; absorb- 
* nUonly (10) 

None necessary 

Fresh sir; cold water 
in face; artificial res¬ 
piration 

Artillery shell 


Gas masks and pro¬ 
tective clothing 

(ll) 

Bleaching powder, 3 % 
a od m m aul fide ( Na *8) 
m water: steam; gas¬ 
eous chlorine; or 
bury under moist 
earth 

Wash affected parts 
with kerosene or 
gasoline, then with 
strong soap and hot 
water; rub dry; rinse 
with hot clean water; 
agent must be re¬ 
moved within 3 min. 

Airplane spray; air¬ 
plane bombs;75-inm. 
puns; 155-mm. how¬ 
itzer; 155-mrn. gun; 
4.2-in. CM 

2 green bauds 
IIS gas 

Gas masks and best 
of protective cloth¬ 
ing 

(12) 

Alcoholio sodium hy¬ 
droxide spray 

Wash with oils, hot 
water^and soap; dry; 
first aid must be ap¬ 
plied at once 

Airplane •pray; air¬ 
plane bomos;75-mm. 
■hell; 155-mm. how¬ 
itzer shell; 4.2-in. 
CM 

2 green bands 
M-l gas 

Gas maeks and best 
of protective cloth¬ 
ing 

(13) 

8 odium hydroxide so¬ 
lution 

Wash with soap and 
water, then with 
sodium hydroxide 
(6 %); wash eyes with 
boric acid 

Artillery and mortar 
■hell 

2 green bands 
MD gas 

Best type of filter in 
gas-mask canister 

(14) 

Caustio gaseous chlo¬ 
rine 

Chlorine in low con¬ 
centrations 

Burning-type muni¬ 
tions 

l green band 
DA gas 

Gas masks, best type 

-- mur _(15) 

Caustic gaseous chlo¬ 
rine 

Chlorine in low con¬ 
centrations 

Artillery shell 


Best type of filter in 
gas-mask canister 

(16) 

Gaseous chlorine 
bleach liquor 

Breathe low concen¬ 
trations of chlorine 
from bleaching-pow- 
der bottle 

Candle; destroyer 
smoke attack; bum- 
ing-type air bombs 

1 green band 
DM gas 

None 

(17) 

None necessary 

None necessary 

Apply copper sulfate 
solution; pul] out 
solids; treat bum 
with picric acid-.keep 
burning part under 
water until medical 
aid arrives if no 
CuSOi is available 

Incomplete combus¬ 
tion by naval vessels 

1 yellow band 
CO smoke 

None needed against 
■moke; fireproof suits 
against burning par¬ 
ticles 

(18) 

None needed; copper 
sulfate solution stops 
burning of particles, 
as does water 

Grenades; artillery 
shells; 4-in. CM; 4.2- 
CM; airplane bombs 
in. 

1 yellow band 
WP smoke 
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Table IV . Properties of Chemical Agents 


Agent, 

common name 

Chemical 

name 

CW8. 

symbol 

Physiological 

classification 

Tactical 

classification 

Persistency 

(summer) 

Persistency 

(winter) 

.Lowest irritant 
concentration, 
mg. per liter 
or os. per 

1,000 cu. ft., 

10 min. exposure 

mimmSm, 

Sulfur trioxido 

(SO). 


None 

Screening agent 

While container 
is operating 

Same as summer 

Smoke irritation 
negligible 

Oleum (60 per cent).. . . 

(20) 

(SO*XH*SO«) 


None 

Screening agent 

While container 
is operating 

Same as summer 

Smoke irritation 
negligible 

HC Mixture. 

(21) 

Hexachlorethane 
(CjCL)t. sine and 
sine oxide (ZNO) 

HC 

None 

Screening agent 

Only while burn¬ 
ing 

Same as summer 

Smoke irritation 
negligible 

Titanium tetrachloride.. 

(22) 

Titanium tetrachlo¬ 
ride (TiCli) 

FM 

None 

Screening agent 

10 min. in open 

Same os summer 

Smoke irritation 
negligible 

Sulfur trioxide solution.. 

(23) 

Sulfur trioxide (SO.), 
about 65 per cent' 
chloraulfonic acid 
(HCISOi), about 45 
per ctent by weight 

F8 

None 

Screening agent 

While container 
is operating 

Same as summer 

Smoke irritation 
negligible 

“.(24) 

Thermite (Al-f Fe.O«) 

Th 

None 

Incendiary ageut 

None 

None 

None 

Solid oil. 

Mixture of paraffin 
hydrocarbons 

SO 

None 

Incendiary agent 

None 

None 

None 

J 

r (25 > 


J It 1 ** vo !»m!ty i® »t 4,903 mm. Hg. At 760 mm. Hg, the volatility of chlorine is 3,708 os./l.OOO cu. ft 
t Thi» volatility Is at 1,180 mm. Hg. At 760 mm. Hg. the volatility of phosgene is 4,420 os./l.OOO cu ft. 


Intolerable 
concentration, 
mg. per liter 
or os. per 

1,000 cu. ft., 

10 min. exposure 

Lethal 

concentration, 
mg. per liter 
or os. per 

1.000 cu. ft., 

10 min. exposure 

Melting 

pesnt 

Boiling 

point 

Volatility, 

20®C. 

(88*F.) 

Vapor 

pressure, 

2 o*a 

(68»F.) 

Vapor density 
compared 
to air 

B 

Solvents 

for 

Smoke irritation neg- 
ligible (19) 

Smoke harmless 

40®F. 

(104*F.) 

45°C. 

(113°F.) 

Negligible 

242.27 
at 25°C. 


1.04 


Smoke irritation neg- 
U ‘ ib, ‘ (20) 

Smoke harmless 

5*C. 

Decompoeea 

Negligible 

Negligible 


1.99 


Smoke irritation neg¬ 
ligible 

(21) 

Smoke harmless 

Hexachl ur¬ 
ethane 
184®C. 
(363°F.) 

185°C. 

(eub limes) 
(365°F.) 

2.85 os. 

1,000 cu. ft. air 

0.22 mm. Hg 

Vapor negligible; ; 
disseminated as 
a solid 

2.0 

Alcohol, ether (for 
hexachlorethane 
only) 

Smoke irritation neg¬ 
ligible 

(22) 

Smoke harmless 

— 23°C. 

(—9°F.) 

136°C. 

(277°F.) 

86.4 oa. 

1,000 cu. ft. air 

8.32 mm. Hg 


1.7 

Ethylene dicbJor/de 

Smoke irritation neg¬ 
ligible 

(23) 

Smoke harmless 

Below 
— 30®C. 

( —22®F.) 


About 

80°C. 

(176°F.) 



1.01 

Strong sulfuric acid 

No „„ ( 24} 

None 

1,800*0. 

(2,732°F.) 

None 

None 

None 

None 

BE 

Nono 

; None . . None 

| (25) 

30°C. 

(86°F.) 

None 

None 

None 

V 

P 

None 

0.9 

Organic solvents 
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Action on 
metals 

Stability on 

storage 

Action with 
wiUr 

Hydrolysis 

product 

Odor 
in air 

Odor detectable 
at mg. per liter 
or os. per 

1,000 cu. ft. 

Physiological 

action 

Corroaivo unless dry 

( iq) 

Stable if dry 

Hydrolyses 

H»SOi and HsSOi 

Acrid suffocating 
■moke 


Hacking cough 

-;-V +* ) 

Corrosive unless dry 

(20) 

Stable if dry 

Hydrolyses 

HjSOi and HtSO« 

Acrid suffocating 
smoke 


Like strong acid 

None if dry 

(21) 

Stable 

C|C1» slowly hydro¬ 
lyses; mixture ig¬ 
nites 

Smoke in air; (ZnCli) 
sine chloride in water 
solution 

Acrid suffocating 
smoke 


None from solid; 
slightly suffocating 
action by heavy 
smoke 

Vigorous corrosion by 
smoke; none by liq¬ 
uid on steel if dry 

(22) 

Stable in ateel con¬ 
tainers when dry 

Hydrolyses 

Smoke in air; TiCl*. 
8HiO: then HC1 and 
T»(OH)4 

Acrid 


Liquid burns like 
strong acid; vapors 
and amoke irritating 
to throat 

Vigorous corrosion if 
wet; vigorous corro¬ 
sion in presence of 
moisture 

(23) 

Stable in steel con¬ 
tainers 

Resets violently 
like strong sulfuric 
Mid 

Smoke in air: hydro¬ 
chloric acid (HCI) 
and auifurio acid 
(HtSO«) mixed in 
water solution as fog 
particles 

Add or acrid 


Liquid burna like 
strong acid; amoke 
cauaea pricking sen- 
aation on akin 

NO". (24) 

Stable 

None 

None 

None 


Burna like molten 
iron 

None 

(25) 

Stable 

Nono 

None 

None 


Burns like oil 


Protection 

required 


None 


(19) 


None 


( 20 ) 


Nono 


( 21 ) 


None for ordinary 
•moke clouds; gas 
masks needed 7or 
heavy concentration 

_( 22 ) 

None for ordinary 
smoke; gas masks for 
high concentrations, 
only rubber gloves 
for handling liquid 


Method of 
neutralising 


Wash freely with cold 
water 


Wash freely with cold 
water 


None needed 


Alkali; solid or solu¬ 
tion 


Any alksli, solid or 


BoTution 


.(23)U 


Fireproof clothes 

-(24) 


Fireproof clothes 

(25) 


None 


None 


First aid 

Munitions 
suitable 
for uae 


Artillery and CM 
shell; airplane spray 


Smoke grenades; air¬ 
plane tanks 

None needed 

Burning-type muni¬ 
tions oniy; grenades; 
candles; smoke floats; 
special air bomba 

Wash with sodium 
bicarb on ate solution, 
then with warm 
water; treat burn 
with picric acid 

Artillery ahell; 4-in. 
CM; 4.2-in. CM; air¬ 
plane spray; uiiplane 
homos; special muni¬ 
tions 

Like an acid burn 

From cylinders under 
gna pressure; air¬ 
plane spray tanka; 
explosive shell 

Like ordinary burn 

Drop bombs; urtillery 
shell 

Like hot-liquid burn 

Drop bombs; artillery 
■bell 


American 
marking on 
munition# 


1 yellow band] 
I1C smoke 


1 •yellow 
l’M 


band] 
uuko 


1 yellow band| 
IS smoke 


1 purple band] 
Th incendiary 


1 purple band] 
SO incendiary! 





































































foundation in fact, but which was deliberately disseminated as propa¬ 
ganda to influence the neutral nations of the world against Germany, 
just as in the Middle Ages the first use of firearms was similarly excoriated. 

Chemical warfare has been the favorite topic of discussion at inter¬ 
national conferences because it is a popular subject of condemnation, and 
one concerning which treaties and conventions can be made without the 
slightest probability of being lived up to, os was the case in the World 
War. 

Finally, the subject of chemical warfare has been the happy hunting 
ground for sensational newspaper and magazine writera whose imagina¬ 
tions have furnished lurid pictures of whole populations being wiped out 
at a single blow with poison gas dropped from airplanes. 

In view of the general public interest in this question and its impor¬ 
tance to our national defense, it seemed to the author that it was high 
time for someone to produce an authoritative American text on chemical 
warfare, and so he reluctantly undertook this task as a patriotic duty. 

The purposes of this book are threefold: (1) to trace the development 
of the art and science of chemical warfare from its beginning in the 
World War to the present time; (2) to present an American viewpoint on 
chemical warfare; and (3) to make available to the public an authentic 
text on a much misrepresented and misunderstood subject of great 
importance to our future national security. 

General acknowledgment is made in the reference notes to the many 
sources to which the author is indebted for much of his material. 

Special acknowledgment is made to Major George J. B. Fisher, 
Chemical Warfare Sendee, United States Army, who not only furnished 
the chapters on the Protection of Civilian Populations from Chemical 
Attack and the International Situation with respect to chemical warfare, 
but also rendered much valuable assistance in the general preparation 
of the text; ond to Dr. Arthur B. Ray, who had charge of the development 
work on incendiaries in this country during the World War, for his kind 
permission to use material from his work in the chapter on Incendiary 
Agents. 

Many of the illustrations are reproduced by permission of the War 
Department, and the diagrams of the German gas bombardments in 1918 
are reproduced by the kind permission of the British Royal Artillery 
Institution. 

The author is also indebted to Major General C. E. Brigham, Chief 
of Chemical Warfare Service, whose sympathetic cooperation made this 
Ixxik possible. 


Washington, D. C., 
January, 1937. 


Augustin M. Prentiss. 
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INTRODUCTION 

From the dawn of antiquity to the present century men have fought 
their battle* by physical blows, and it was not until the World War that 
1 lie history of organised conflict recorded a deviation from this funda¬ 
mental principle of battle. 

The blows by which man subdued his opponent were delivered by 
hand until his ingenuity devised instruments for adding distance to 
the striking power of the human arm. But the weakness of primitive 
devices for projecting missiles put on hand-to-hand fighting a premium 
that persisted down through the Middle Ages. The invention of firearm* 
at last enabled soldiers to fight their battles at a distance, for by super¬ 
seding brawn with the propulsive power of gunpowder it became possible 
!o penetrate all known forms of protection and to strike fatal blows from 
a distance. It then became an important aim of tactics to weaken an 
enemy by means of missiles burled at a distance before closing with him 
to accomplish his final defeat. 

The attention lavished upon various types of gun* made these weap¬ 
ons so tremendously powerful that at last they came to defeat the very 
purpose they served. Thus, the fire power of modem weapons of 
impact—machine guns, supported by artillery of van on* calibers—ha* 
grewn so great that, when properly located in defensive positions, they 
arc capable of repulsing every assault against them. Soldiers cannot 
advance under the withering fires of machine guns and artillery barrage* 
without prohibitive losses and any attempt to do so only results in futile 
daughter. Modem armies are forced to seek protection in trenches 
kj deep and strong as to defy even the colossal power of modem artillery, 
and tactical movement is thus eventually paralysed. 

This result was foreshadowed in our own Civil War, to be grimly 
demonstrated in the World War. In the Utter conflict there were, at 
least on the Western Front, no flanks to be turned. Yet the ahnenre of 
exposed flanks was here no more than proof that, given sufficient modem 
rifles and guns, and enough soldiers to man them, a battle front may be 
extended until it defies outflanking. linear formations are then rein¬ 
forced in depth so that substantial penetration becomes prohibitive and 
the task of subduing a belligerent must be accomplished by economic 
instead of military force. 

xvi 

In order to counteract the power of modern impact weapons and the 
resulting deadlock of trench warfare, toxic gas finally was resorted to. 
It was hoped by this new means to restore movement in battle and thus 
again permit tactical maneuver and fire power to open the way to victory. 

But gas, for reasons which we shall presently discuss, did not imme¬ 
diately fulfill these early expectations, although the ensuing struggle 
fur technical protection led to an examination of practically every com- 
I tumid in the whole catalogue of chemistry that offered any promise of 
military utility and to the, actual trial in battle of scores of chemical 
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668 
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665 

661 

662 

667 

676 

670 

680 
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agents. The results, in t/tUt, was chemical warfare , and the opening up of 
m new field for the implementation of military effort. 

History records numerous earlier but abortive attempts to utilise 
the puueia of chemistry for military endo. It is not within the scope nf 
this book to examine in detail such occurrences preceding the World 
War. With the exception of Greek fire, none of them produced impor¬ 
tant results and none permaueutly cliallrnged the supremacy of existing 
weapons They are nf interest to us here only as indicating man’s eager¬ 
ness to experiment with any means that promise* to promote his fortune* 
in battle and his final dependence upon technical know ledge to produce 
auch means. 

The value of chemicals as war weapons had attracted the serious 
speculation of military minds as early as our Civil War, but no practical 
progress was made in this field because of the then undeveloped state of 
the chemical industry. Many chemical substance* having powerful 
physiological effteta had already been discovered and classified before 
the commencement of the World War; a number of these were well known 
and had been manufactured in quantity before the war. It was only 
natural then that these substances were utilized as chemical-warfare 
agents in the war and no new chemical was specially developed for war 
purposes. Yet there U a wide gulf between lab oratory rovoarch and lb* 
colnswil production needed to supply modem armies in the field. The use 
of chemicals as warfare agents was not practicable, even though the 
possibilities may have been recognized, until the chemical industry had 
attained sizeable proportions. 

But during the decades preceding the World War the chemical indus¬ 
try, particularly in Europe, had been expanding apace. A remarkable 
feature of this new major industry was the tremendous development 
of dye production, which during the early years of the twentieth century 
largely centered in Germany. In 1913 the world production of dyes 
reached approximately 150,000 tons, of which Germany controlled 
three-quarters, producing at the same time something over 85 per cent 
of the intermediates entering into the finished dyes. When it is remem¬ 
bered that these intermediate product* may also be used in compounding 

military chemical agents and that the dye factories provide both technical 
skill and manufacturing equipment needed for the production of these 
substances, the peculiar military significance of this industry becomes 
apparent. 

The basic chemical industries, producing nitrogen compounds, chlor¬ 
ine, sulfuric and nitric acids, and the alkalies, had attained major pro]x>r- 
tions before the beginning of the war, especially in Germany. Thu* 
chlorine, which was used on an enormous scale, not only as a war gas 
itMelf, but as the basis for the manufacture of nearly all other chemical 
agents, was being produced in Germany at the rate of tens of thousands 
of tons annually. The highly developed coal-tar industry, as well as 
facilities for production of arsenic, bromines, and phosphorus, stood 
ready to furnish important contributions to war effort. 

The immense chemical factories along the Rhine were producing 
these potentials of chemical warfare on a large scale and, what was 
equally vital, possessed the technical talent capable of directing the 
conversion of their products into warfare agents. With the stage thus 
set, it needed no more than the urge of dire military necessity to insure 
the advent of chemical warfare. 

Not only was the military crisis of the winter of 1914-1915 brought 
about by the collapse of the classical methods of attack so successful in 
former ware of movement, but (as far as Germany was concerned) the 
situation was even more critical because of the serious depletion of sup¬ 
plies of explosive ammunition. Germany entered the World War with 
plans for but a few months of intensive campaign, for winch she believed 
that her accumulated stocks of ammunition would suffice. As these 
stocks rapidly dwindled with victory still distant, Germany was obliged 
quickly to mobilise her national industries behind her armies. That the 
great German chemical industry should have been immediately utilized 
to this cud was inevitable; the wonder is rather that the first German gas 
attack was such a surprise to the Allies. 

The introduction of chemicals as active agents of war was readily 
recognized as a portent that in the future, military weapons are to In* 
forged in laboratories as well as in foundries. Thus, even in 1915, few 
students of military technique failed to discern the dawn of a new era 
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in tW long history of warfare. The two decades that have elapsed since 
ilie first German gas attack at Ypres have not only confirmed this early 
appreciation but have added greatly to the comprehension of both soldier 
ami scientist as to the role and power of chemicals in war. 

Not only lias the introduction of chemicals in war changed the 
character of modern combat, but it hus also vastly accelerated the evolu¬ 
tion of military weapons. Thus, more than a century passed after the 
British first brought caunon into the field at Cr4cy without witnessing 
• i • xviii 

substantial improvement in the technique of supporting artillery; yet 
within a few years chemical warfare has advanced from an untried 
theory to a recognized principle of modem war. 

This progress has been marked by two distinct phases. First there 
was the crucible of war—more than three years of fierce struggle that 
taxed the chemical resources of the most highly industrialized nations. 
Then followed the postwar period of evaluation, research, and assimila¬ 
tion. The latter phase has probably contributed no less than the former 
to the early maturity of this new arm of war. 

Notwithstanding the remarkable results achieved with chemicals 
during the World War, the means and methods employed in that conflict 
appear an crude and feeble beginnings when viewed in the light of our 
present knowledge and our cooler conceptions of the future.- As we draw 
away from the late war we apprehend more clearly that the potential 
power of chemicals was then only dimly foreshadowed. Today wo realize 
Mml all nations are facing new and powerful instrumentalities involving 
as profound changes in the art and science of war as were brought about 
by the invention of gunpowder. In a word, armies have already 
advanced well into the era of chemical warfare 

3 

CHAPTER I 
BASIC PRINCIPLES 

COMPARISON OF CHEMICAL AND EXPLOSIVE WEAPONS 

An understanding of the true character of chemical warfare can best 
l»c approached by a consideration of the action of combat chemicals a* 
compared to that of explosive \vea|x>ns. 

Certain important differences between the effects of chemical and or 
explosive munitions emphasize the peculiarity and novelty of chemical 
warfare and suggest some of its jxitentialitiea. These differences are 
particularly noticeable in the mechanism of the action of chemical agents 
and their effects in terms of time and space. 

Chemical substances used in war for their direct physiological or 
chemical effects arc called chemical agents. A chemical agent does not 
exert its effect by direct physical impact upon its target, like a rifle 
bullet or n shell fragment. On the contrary, chemicals may be liberated 
in place, depending on wind to move them to their targets; they may bo 
traiiK|>orted to a point of release over or on the target by airplanes or 
wheeled vehicles; or they may be carried to that point in projectiles. 
In any case, the container is merely a conveyance for the chemical agent. 

The effect of a chemical agent then is derived from the reactions 
that take place after the agent is freed from its container. Tactical 
and technical considerations indicate the point of release; natural forces 
then complete the processes of dispersion and ultimate effect. Herein 
lies a fundamental difference between chemicals and explosives. 

Also, chemicals do not strike a physical target—they pervade the 
atmosphere over an area. The area may be wide when a volatile gas is 
dispersed, or it may be restricted to a few ucres saturated with slowly 
^IH) rating liquids. \ et altvays the effect is as permeating as the active 
range of the component molecules. 

In contrast to this wide distribution of effect characteristic of chemi¬ 
cals, let us analyze the action of high explosives. As the high-explosive 
shell detonates, its effect is derived from the concussion of the explosion 
and from the striking force of flying fragments. This action, however, 
docs not extend beyond a relatively small area surrounding the point 
of hurst. Even within this danger area, of two soldiers standing side by 
*»do, one may be killed and the other escape unharmed. 

Such uncertain and uncontrollable results are impossible with ga>. 
''hen gas is released everyone within its compass becomes equally 

exposed to its effect. The soldier may counter that effect with artificial 


protection, but otherwise he cannot escape it even though he is some 
distance from the point of release, for gas saturates the entire atmosphere 
overlying the target area. 

Again, in the matter of time, gas offers a striking contrast to weapons 
of impact. The effect of the rifle bullet is instantaneous; a second after 
the bullet strikes it is spent and harmless. But even the most fleeting 
gas clouds are effective for a matter of many minutes, while persistent 
chemicals may continue to contaminate an area for days. 

Another unique characteristic of gas is its searching effect. A 
hastily dug fox hole affords individual shelter from machine-gun bullets. 
A copse of trees may well protect a whole company of infantry from 
artillery fire. But gas follows no narrow trajectory; it permeates the air 
and overcomes all incidental obstacles of terrain to stalk its quarry 
relentlessly. These distinctive features combine to enhance the power 
and utility of chemical agents, particularly in their action against 
personnel. 

Before examining the basic principles underlying the science of 
chemical warfare, it is important to understand the meaning and usage 
of certain technical terms. 

DEFINITIONS 

We have said that chemical substances used in combat are designated 
as chemical agents. Of these agents, three distinct group *—gase.s, 
smokes, and incendiaries —constitute what is generally understood as the 
materiel of chemical warfare. 

Gases are chemical agents which produce physiological effects. 
These agents are used in war to incapacitate military personnel. Physi¬ 
cally they are often dispersed as liquids atid not infrequently as par¬ 
ticulate clouds; yet the term qqs has attained in military parlance & 
generic meaning that embrace** any chemical used for its direct effect 
upon the human body. A gas which produces death is called a ki/ud 
agent, while a gas which, under field conditions, docs not cause death or 
serious casualties is an irritant agent. 

A smoke agent, as its name implies, is one capable of obscuring vision 
in sufficient measure to afford concealment. It may incidentally burn or 
corrode, yet primarily it screens. 

Incendiary agents start destructive fires, igniting even materials that 
ordinarily are slow to burn. 

A toxic is any substance which, by its direct chemical action, either 
internally or externally, on the human or animal organism, is capable of 

destroying life or seriously impairing normal body functions. 

A 

Toxicity is the measure of the inherent poisonous effect of a chemical 
sgent and is the product of its concentration times the period of exposure 
to its action. 

Lacrimaiors cause intense, though temporary, irritation of the eyre; 
they are commonly known as tear gas (see Chap. VI). 

Lung injurants are those gases that particularly attack and injure the 
bronchial tubes and the lungs. The "injurant” gases are quite distinct 
Tram “irritant” gases; the former are highly toxic and frequently lethal 
in action, whereas the latter are characteristically lionJctl.aJ and include 
generally lacriraatore and sneeze gases (see Chap. VII). 

Systemic toxics are substances which by systemic action exert a direct 
paralyzing effect upon the heart and nervous system. They are usually 
the most deadly of all gases (see Chap. VIII). 

1 esicanis are agents which exert a blistering (vesicant) effect upon 
the skin (see Chap. IX). 

Irritant gases (sometimes called sneeze gases or stemutators ) attack 
the nasal passages, causing nausea and headache of a few hours’ duration. 
They are never lethal in concentrations encountered in the field (see 
Chap. X). 

Symbols .—During the World War, code symbols or names were used 
to designate the various chemical agents employed, without revealing 
their chemical identity. The symbols were usually two or three letters, 
arbitrarily chosen, to designate the chemical agent, and the names were 
generally fanciful and were derived from some place or event incident 
to the first use of the agent. As most substances used as chemical agents 
were complex compounds with long chemical names, the short symbols 
and names proved very convenient in referring to the agent and came 
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into general use even where secrecy wuh not essential. In the course of a 
short time, the chemical identity of the agents used on both sides in the 
w ar became generally known and the rode symbols and name?* lwt their 
secrecy value. They are, however, still employed as a matter of con¬ 
venience in preference to the chemical names of the compounds. 

Table 1 shows a list of the princijwil chemical agents used in the war 
and their code symbols or names. For convenience, chemical agents will 
generally be designated throughout this text by their symbols, as indi¬ 
cated in Table I. 

Concentration refers to the quantity of chemical vapor present in 
a given volume of air. It is expressed in four ways, as follows: (1) 
as parts of gas per million parts of air; (2) as grams of gas l>er cubic meter 
of air; (3) as milligrams of gas per liter of air; or (4) as ounces of gas per 
thousand cubic feet of air. 

Numerically, grams per cubic meter is the same as millgrams per liter, 
and is almost the same as ounces per thousand cubic feet; all these are 
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Table I. —Nomenclature or Chemical Aoejctb 


Chemical Ham* 

Chemlctl 

formula 

English 

DfttM 

American 
CW8 aymbol 

French J 

German 



Oaaaa 




Acrolein .. 

Amenle trichloride. ... 

Hensyl bromide. 

BffOiyl iodide. 

Hiomarrione.... 

Hrumbrniyl cyanide , . 
Bromine. 

CHiCHCHO 

AaClj 

C.H.CH.Hr 

CrHiCHj! 

CH.COCH.Br 

C.H.CHBrCN 

Hr. 

BA 

BA 

CA 

Pa pile 

Marvlu- 

Cydite 

Fmieaite 

Martomte 

Camite 

T-Mod 

11-Sl.df 

Hmm 

Hrommelhylnliyl 

ketone 

Carbonyl chloride. 

rhbiriCflflDf . . 

CW,COCHHrC||, 

COCl. 

CHiCOCHtCl 

PhoHRVIIr 

CO 

Honooui- 

tonilr 

CoUomite 

Tonlla 

Bn-Slnff 

n-Stoll 

A-St off 

('hloracfftoplirnniw. . .. 
Cbloraretopbenone.... 

C.H.rOCMrCI 

C.inCOCH/nl 

— 

CN 


— 

Chloroform.. 

CHQa > 

— 

CN8 

— 

— 

Chi or pi erin. 

Chlorine. 

Ctilorpicrin. 

Chlorvinyldichlomralnc 
Cyanogen bromide- 

Cyanogen chloride. 

cci.no, ; 

Cl. 

CCI.NO. 

CHC1CH AaCI. 
CNBr 

CNC1 

1 (NH.(OCH.)C.H.), 
(BrCHrCH.)rS 
(CHsBr)tO 
(ClCH^H.l.S 

<CH,C1)»0 

(CH.)SiO. 

(C.H»),NN AaCI 
(C.IIJjAaCl 
(C.H.) »AaCN 
CUtUrCOOCiHt 

Chlorine 
Vomit ini 

IM 

Leaiaite 

CB 

1 

Cl 

PS . 

M-» 

Rertholue 

Aquinite 

Canipellii 

(Italian) 

Vllrita 

Chlor 

Klop 

Ce(Auatrian) 

X 

l/i a tin Kitn ,••••*•»•«. 
Dibcomrihyl aulfide. . . 
Dibcomaaethyl ether ,. , 
Dirhlorethyl nulfldr ... 

Dichlorraethyl ethae,.. 

Dimethyl aulfate. 

Diphenylaminechlorar- 

•ine.. 

Diphenylchloraraine. . . 

Diphenylryuiiamin*- 

Ktlivlhromacctutf. * 

MuitarH gaa 

Ad* mail* 

HS 

DM 

DA 

CDA 

Yperite 

Rat ionite 

X 

Bromlwt 

X 

Loat; aljMi 
Yellow Cruaa 

X 

D-Stoff 

Clark I 

CUrh 11 

Kthvlrarlxilul . 

—- w . V - — ■ ■ — - — 

(CaH diNC.H. 

_ _ 

MB 

— 

: Blue Cm—-1 

F.ihyldibromaralne. .... 
KlItYldirhloraptiuc, ♦ 

^ ^ ^ — — 

CtHkAabr. 

CiH.AaCI; 

— 

F.D 


X 

Dick. aUo 

Ethylioduoceiate...... 

EthyUulfutyl chloride. 
Hydrocyanic acid-., 

CHiICOOC.H. 

CISOrOC.H- 

HCN 

8K 

JL and YN 


Sulvanile 

Fomtite 

(IrrraCn**. 

a 

brimfftonf 

CH^’OCHtl 



Bretomie 

— 

Methyldichloraraine - . 
Methylaulfuryl chloride 
Moaochlormethylchlo- 
roformate 

Hcrchlor mrihylmercap- 
tan 

rhloride 

CH.A..C1! 

CISObOCH. 

CICOOCH.C1 

seen 

C.H.CNClt 

i 

i 

MD 

Palite 

Carbontelra- 

cblonulfidc 

Mrthyldick 

X 

C-SudT. 

K-Moff 

QrecnCroa* 1 

CUIUI .... ...... II 

Phenyldibromaraine ... 

Phenyl dicltlorarainc - 

Thiuphuefr nr . 

Trichlormrt hylchloto- 
f or mute 

\ylyl bromide . 

C.HtAaBr, 

CiH»AaCl, 

CSCIi 

CICOOCC1. 

: eH.C«H«CHtBr 

1 

7 

Thiopboa- 

irna 

Dipboairoe 

1 1 1 1 1 

! _ 

Bternite 

Leer a mite 

8 or palit# 

X 

Blue Cro*»-l 

Per* toff 

T-Stofl 



Smoke* 




ChloTvuHwnio acid. 

. HCISO, 

l 

x 

X 

X . 

X 

Hydrocarbon* . 

— 

• Crude oil 

CO 

— 

— 

Niler. aulfur, pitch, 
borax. aud glue 

KNO, + 8 + C 4- 

Nu.B.Oj + .due 

i Type S mis- 
tore 

Type S mix- 
• lure 

| “ 



Silicon tetrachloride... 

SiO. 

• 

1 

1 

- ) 

X 

htanrur chloride. 

SnCI. 

KJ 

KJ 

OpHCitr | 

1 


Sulfur trioxidr. 

SO. 

-— 

— 

X 

N-HtoB 

Sulfur trioiid* + rhior* 




1 

X 

•ulfnnir grid *.. 

SO. + HO.KCI 

X 

FS 

N 

>ulfuryl cliloridr.. 

80fCl, 

— 

— 

X 

\ 

Titanium tetrachloride. 

TrCI, 

. — 


Fumerierite 


tVhitc phosphor IB*. 

P. 

\VP 

"P 

X ■ 

■ “ 

Zinc, rarbon tetrachlo¬ 
ride ammonium rhlo- 

Zn + CO. + NH. 
Cl + MyCO, 

1 

HM 



nde. and muiaraium 






rar bonatr 

Lor plu» carkoa tetra- • 
cldonde piua line 

Zn 4- Ca. -t- ZnO 

+ kieael|uhr 

— 


Beriei Mis- 
lure 

— 

oxid. plu* kie*el*tthr 



HC 



Zidc plue hcxacldore- 
thaoe and line oside 

Zu 4- CiCl. 4- ZnO 

“ 

l 




Inemdiarie* 


i 


Hnrium Mtrate, msime- ; BaXO. + Ml 4- 
>ium and lineeed oil 1 hl^erd oil 

Ineendiary 
mist ure 


i 

1 

• 

— 

Kirium p»*ro\i(lr pi a? 
mAgnmium 

BaO, - M| 

InritKhurv 

poudet 

X 



Modifiod tkctfBitt. 

SAl • Mh.NO. 4- 
8 Fr/>. 

Modifieil 
thermit r 1 

\ 



I’oiue-ium prrrldorate | 
and prirathn 

KClOt -r C.H^.i 

Incendiary j 
mist ore 1 

“ 

" 


hr-lium. ...J 

Na 

Sodium 
; Solid nil 

\ 


x 

S.4i.ll6e,| hydrocarbon* 

— 

— 

i a k • i. 

— 

Hullot lh-rnille . 

8A1 4- JFe/>. 4- t*S 

‘ I 

— 

DaUite 

~7 

Thermite. 

8Al 4 8Fed3. 

Thermile 

Th 

X 

X 

White pbi«»phoni* in 
rarltOM diaulhde. 

•1 

Inflammable ( 

j liquid* . 


x 



X (Uoota employment without special name or aymbol. 
— denote* nooamploymenl. 


ratios between weight of gas and volume of air.. On the other hand, part* 
per million is purely a volumetric ratio and differs essentially from the 
oilier three ratios, in that the molecular weight of the gas must he taken 
into consideration. As all four of these ratios are met with in the 
literature of pharmacology, toxicology, ar.d other branches of science 
closely allied to chemical warfare, it is frequently necessary to convert 
one. expression into another. Mathematical formulas for doing so are 
given in Appendix A. 

An irritating concentration is one which produces an irritant effect 
upon a man without injuring his body functions or seriously impairing his 
working efficiency. The lowest irritant concentration is often called 
the threshold of action or threshold concentration. 

An intolerable concentration is one which cannot bo wit list ood for more 
than a very limited time without serious derangement of some laxly 
function. As applied to lacrimators, it is usually synonymous with the 
maximum concentration in which a man can maintain his vision without 
masking. 

A lethal concentration iH one which the average unprotected man cannot 
survive after a definite brief period of oxiiosure. The numerical value of 
the lethal concentration decreases as the time of exposure increases. 

Volatility refers to the capacity of a liquid to change into vapor in 
the open air. Quantitatively, the volatility of an agent is the amount 
held ns n vapor in a unit volume of saturate! air at any given tempera¬ 
ture and pressure. Volatility increases with temperature. If the 
volatility of a chemical compound is etinsiderahly greater than its lethal 
concentration for a 10-niirinto cxiHisure, it is isissihle to set up killing 
concentrations under field conditions And the substance is h casualty- 
producing agent. For relation of volatility to vapor pressure, see 
Apjirmlix A. 

Hydrolysis is the reaction of any chemical su I stance with water 
whereby new compounds arc created. This is a reaction of great, inqxir- 
tance in chemical warfare, as many chemical agents arc rendered harmless 
after a tiino by hydrolysis. If the hydrolysis product is itself n jkhhoii, as 
is the case with all agents containing arsenic, considerable, effort is 
required to neutralise the agent effectively. 

Vnjtor Pressure .—Evaporation is constantly taking place from the 
ox|M*se<l surfaces of all liquids and volatile solids. The pressure exerted 
by the escaping vapor is called the vapor tension of the liquid or solid. 
When its vapor tension equals the surrounding atmospheric pressure, 
a liquid is said to boil and a solid to sublime, for at that tcmi>ernture its 
vapor is able to lift the air above it and so freely escape. At all tem¬ 
peratures below the boiling point of a liquid or the subliming point of a 
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solid, tho vapor tension of the substance is less than atmospheric pressure. 

9 

so that the escape of the vapor is opposed by the surrounding air. Much 
of the vapor is thus forced back into the liquid or solid. Under these 
conditions the vapor is in equilibrium with the liquid or solid. A vapor in 
equilibrium is said to be saturated, and the equilibrium pressure is 
called the vapor pressure, which for a given substance depends only on 



peraiatont (H8) pm. 

the temperature. If the vapor is not allowed to accumulate over the 
liquid or solid, it will remain unsaturated, equilibrium will not be reached, 
and the liquid will gradually disappear by evaporation. This is the 
usual case with chemical-warfare agents that are dispersed over the 
Rround as liquids. No general relation is known connecting the vapor 
pressure and temperature, but curves showing this relationship have 
b**en determined by observation for a great number of chemical sub- 

10 

stances that are liquids at ordinary temperatures. For purposes of com¬ 
parison, the vapor-pressure-temperature curves for two of the most t ypical 
chemical agents, including tho curve of water, are shown in Chart I. 

Persistency is tho length of time a chemical agent remains effective 
at the point of its release. If a gas remains in sufficient concentration 
to require protection of any kind at the end of 10 minute*, it is classed os 
persistent. If the concentration at tho end of 10 minutes is too weak 
to require any protection, the gas is classed as nonpersistent. This 
is the American rule, but is not tho same in other countries. In hoiuc 
foreign countries three classes of persistency are recognised, as follows: 

Nonpareil! ent. 

Moderately persistent. 

Very persistent. 

In such classifications the nonpersistent class is essentially the same 
as ours, while the moderately persistent and very persistent classes are 
in reality subdivisions of our persistent class. The advantage of such 
subdivision of the persistent class of gases is not apparent, as will be 
brouglit out in our further discussion uf the subject of peroisteney. 

The most important properties of a casualty-producing gas are 
toxicity and persistency, for upon the first dc|>mdM its inherent power to 
incapacitate, and upon the second depends the extent of time during 
which the gas is effective in the field. The persistency of a gas also 
measures the length of time that must clu|wc before unprotected troops 
may occupy infected ground; thus it greatly influences the jjroper 


tactical use of the gas. As toxicity and jwrsistcncy arc not simple 
properties, but are functions which involve several other properties of a 
gas, they will be further considered at this point. 


TOXICITY 

Chemical agents have a wide range of toxicity, varying from simple 
local irritation, such as Incriination, to fatal systemic poisoning, jih 
from hydroeyunic acid. The measure of this toxicity, in term* of physi¬ 
ological reaction, may Iks determined with considerable scientific accuracy, 
nut only within the lal>oratory, but also under the widely varying 
conditions encountered on the field of battle. Toxic!tics, thus estab- 
lishcd, furnish a criterion by which tho most iin|>urtaiit agents of eliciniru) 
warfare are judged and their tactical uses formulated. Since a general 
knowledge of the toxicity of agents is neeewsary to any comprehensive 
study of chemical* in war, a brief survey of the subject is presented at 
this point. 

At the outbreak of the World War, German scientific research had 
produced, as a by-product of their chemical industry, extensive data 
on the toxicities of chemical substances. From these data, manv 

11 

chemical compounds were selected and tried out in military operations 
between 1915 and 1918. The majority of these substances were eventu¬ 
ally discarded because the actual results obtained in the field failed to 
measure up to theoretical expectations. Yet the experience thus gained 
not only increased knowledge of the absolute toxicities of many chemical 
compounds, but also |>ermitted the formulation of definite relations 
between the various factors entering into the problem, so that basic 
principles could be deduced and the whole subject established on a 
scientific foundation. 

While the study of this field of toxicology has, since the war, engaged 
the attention of scientists generally, the interest and talent devoted to 
this subject in Germany continues to command respect. It is, therefore, 
l>elieved that the German viewj>oint on toxicity of war gases deserves 
consideration and w'e accordingly follow with some freedom the presenta¬ 
tions of German authorities in this field, notably those of Drs. Haber, 
Flury, Meyer and Buscher, 

The effects of chemical agents upon the human organism result either 
from internal contact, as inhalation, or from external contact with 
various body surfaces. Chemicals such as dichlordiethyl sulfide (mustard 
gas) combine both of these types of effect. Yet the two must be 
approached independent Ij’ Wore cumulative toxicity may be quantita¬ 
tively determined. 

Considering first those agents whose vapors when inhaled produoe 
deleterious internal reactions, it is found that a definite relation exists 
hetween the concentration of vapor present in the air, the amount of such 
contaminated air that is admitted into the body, and the toxic effect 
produced upon the body. This relation has been established by Haber 
tv* follows: 

Most toxic substances on contact with the body react chemically 
with the living tissues and destroy them’by forming chemical combina¬ 
tions therewith. The degree of intoxication or poisonous effect is 
proportional to the chemical reaction of the toxic substance on the body 
tissues. This reaction is a function of three independent variables: 

1. The time of exj>osure to the toxic substance. 

2. The concentration of the toxic substance. 

3. The concentration of (he living material (body tissues). 

I^t c =» the concentration of the vapors or droplets of the toxic sub¬ 
stance in the air, expressed in milligrams per cubic meter, 

v — volume of air breathed in, per minute, 

t — time of exposure to the contaminated atmosphere, in minutes, 

G = weight of the body, in kilograms; 
then the quantity of poison inhaled and generally retained in the body 
" 011 Id be 12 

ctv ( 1 ) 

and the degree of intoxication or poisoning, /, is 




Death occurs when the degree of intoxication, I, equals a constant 
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critical limit, W, which is specific for each kind of animal and for each 
loxic substance, i.e. t when 


ctv 

~0 ’ 




In general, the amount of air inspired per minute is proportional 
to the body weight of the higher animals, so that the ratio v/G is con¬ 
stant for a given species and may be written as unity for the purposes 
of comparing the toxicitics of gases on the same kind of animals. Then 

ct = W (4) 

The product ct - W is called the product of mortality ( Todlich - 
kril&produkl) or the lethal imlcx of the particular toxic substance for the 
given animal. This product W varies inversely as the toxicity of 
the toxic substance, ue. f the smaller the value of W, the more toxic 
is the. substance. 

By taking a large number of oljscrvations on various animals cxponod 
to constant concentrations of toxic gases for definite periods of time 
under carefully controlled conditions and tabulating the mortality 
results, it lias been found that the relation between the minimum lethal 
• lose and time of cx|>osurc follows a definite curve for each toxic gas. 
Chart. II shows this curve for phosgene on dogs and expresses the con¬ 
centration required for each length of exposure in order to produce death. 
Such curves are generally known as toxicity curves and the form of curve 
shown in Chart II is typical of all such curves, and illustrates the tre¬ 
mendous increase in concentration required when the time of exposure is 
reduced below 10 minutes. For this reason, it is customary to base 
relative toxicity figures on 10 minutes for short exposures and 30 minutes 
for long exposures. 

U|>on examining internal physiological reactions to toxic va|M>rs ( il 
spears that some differentiation must be made between those sub¬ 
stances characterised by local effects os distinguished from those that 
induce general ayatamic poisoning. Compounds of the latter category, 
such as carbon monoxide and hydrocyanic acid, are in part neutralised 
by certain physiological counterreactions, and their reactions with 
the body tissues are reversible up to a certain jioint. To allow for this 



phenomenon it is necessary to insert an “elimination factor," c, in the 
Haber formula, which then reads 

(c - e) X t - W (5) 

Here the relation between c and e demands a critical density of con¬ 
centration below which systemic [loisons are noneffective, and the 
observed data confirm this result. 

In accordance with these formulas, toxicity data are experimentally 
determined by closely observing the physiological reactions of test 
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animals under carefully controlled experimental conditions. While the 
effects on the higher animals arc not in all cases absolutely parallel with 
human reactions, they do furnish vuluablc relative toxicological data 
os between various chemical agents. The following table presents Irthnl 
indices bo computed for certain well-known chemical substances. 


Kki.ativk Toxicity skom Inhalation 
(After Halier) 

Irrevcrnhlr llrodiim* 

Agent lellml Index 

lltuNfteur. . 4W) 

DlpIlOMgtMir.. 

Lewisite. 

Mustard . . t .«*> 

Cldorpirritt. 2.(XMt 

Klliylmilfiiryl rlilori.le. 2.(MM) 

El liv Idietikirunuiie. 3,000 

El hylbrcm meet sic. 3,000 

PliewyIm rhylnni inc chlorate. 3,000 

Chloracctonc.. 3,000 

Hcnsyl iodide. 3,000 

Mclliykliehliirannru*. 3,000 

Acrolein. 3.000 

Diphcnvlchkimminr. 4,000 

Diphcnylcynnnndijr. 4,000 

llromncrlonr.. • • • 4,000 

Clilomcctophemme. 4 ,000 

Itrnxyl hromide. 0,000 

Xylyl hroniido. 0,000 

Hromlicnsyl cyanide.. 7,600 

Chlorine. 7,600 

tim rnihlr IfrncHnn* 

Hydrocyanic arid. 1 4 . 000 * 

Carbon monoxide. 70,000* 


• Thr Isthil iislirr* ot ihe $n*rmic polanfw drprml upon llir «lr«w • <( r»*nr»«nlm(Ion t. ami (»•«> 
prndu<*l c X I far IhcM fnmpogmU W llictrfor* not ronaUnt. 

From the above table it «p|>cnrs that fatalities result from normal 
inhalation for 1 minute in an atmosphere contaminated with a concen¬ 
tration of 450 mg. of phosgene per cubic meter of air. The deiulliness 
of agents of the phosgene ty|»e is further emphasized by the fact that 
they limy be equally effective in smaller quant it ies when inhaled over 
longer periods, which docs not hold true with the systemic toxics, such 
as hydrocyanic acid and rorlxm monoxide. In the ease of phosgene, the 
absolute quantity of vapor required to produce death (toxicity index 450) 
is about 3.6 mg., based on a normal inspiration of 8 liters of air per 
minute, or 8 X 45 iKooa “ 3.0. Generally speaking this quantity of 
phosgene vapor introduced into the lungs will, as Flury (5) indicates, 
cause death even when inspired more Blowly in a concentration corre- 
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«pondingly lighter than 450 mg. per cubic meter. The absolute quantity 
of hydrocyanic acid, according to the foregoing toxicity index, averages 
20 mg.; but as dilution increases, the toxicity of gaseous hydrocyanic acid 
falls off rapidly, until at 0.03 gram per cubic meter the human organism is 
able finally to counteract wholly its toxicity; thus concentrations below 
this strength become actually innocuous. Considering the extreme 
volatility of carbon monoxide and hydrocyanic acid, and the resulting 
impracticability of creating effective concentrations of their vapors in 
the field, it is evident that these chemicals, while commonly regarded 
as highly poisonous, are unsuited to military usage. 

The foregoing toxicity figures must be accepted with reservations, 
as they apply to one set of conditions only, t.e. f to one animal (the cat) 
and to one rate of breathing. While experimental determinations of 
toxicity on animals yield valuable relative data a* to certain classes of 
toxic agents, these data cannot always be applied to man, because 
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certain animals are more sensitive to certain gases than man and others 
are less so. Also the rate of breathing Is a very important factor. Thus, 
a man at rest breathes on an average about 8 liters of air per minute, 
but, if he is exercising moderately, he will breathe 32 liters of air per 
minute, and with violent exercise he will breathe at a proportionally 
greater rate. Hence, when exposed to a toxic- atmosphere of a certain 
concentration for the same length of time, he will take in four times as 
much poison when moderately exercising as when at rest. Body weight 
is another factor, for, in general, the larger the body, the greater the 
amount of a toxic substance required to produce the same degree of 
intoxication. Because of these factors, it is more accurate to state the 
specific amount of the toxic agent that will cause death when absorbed 
into the body. But such a criterion is impracticable of application 
in the field, and so an average constant concentration is assumed over 
a fixed time of exposure— usually 10 to 30 minutes for nonpersistent 
gases. 

For comparison with the German toxicity data presented in the fore¬ 
going tabulation, the American data in the tabic on page 16, show the 
quantities of gases required to produce fatal effects on 10 minutes' exposure. 

The wide discrepancy between the German and American toxicity 
data is strikingly shown in this tabulation. This discrepancy has been 
attributed to various causes, such as that the German data were based cm 
cats, while most of the American data were baaed on dogs and mice; that 
cats are peculiarly susceptible to some gases and resistant to others; 
that the eats used in the German tests during the war were under¬ 
nourished, and therefore less than normally resistant; that the degree of 
activity, and therefore the rates of breathing, may have !>een widely 

different in tier German and American tests. While the subnormal 
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condition of the German test cats would tend to explain partially the 
generally higher toxic effects obtained in the German experiments (/>., 
generally lower lethal indices), none of the reasons advanced an* suffi¬ 
cient to explain the great number of widely divergent results. 


Lkthal Cox. kntkatiox* ov Hah** 
C Ml Minute*' Exposure) 


A K nn 


Phosgene. 

Diphosgem*. .... 

Lewisite. 

Mustard gas. 

Chlorpicrin. 

Ethylsulfuryl chloride.. 

Et hyldichloranune. 

ErhylbromarefAle. 

Pheny/carbyJumine chloride*... 

Chlomcetone. 

Benzyl iodide. 

Methyldichlorarxinc. 

Acrolein. 

Dipheny lehlomraine. 

Diphenylryanaroine. 

Mnunucetoue. 

Chloracetophenone . 

Benzyl bromide. 

•Xylyl bromide. 

Brornbenzyl cyanide . 

Chlorine. 

Hydrocynnic acid. 

Carbon monoxide. 


Aiiirricnn .lain 

i- 

1 Oenimn limit 

1 

Mg. |s*r 

Lot |». 1 

14*1 lull 

lifer 

index 

index 

0 .SO 

1 

5.000 

450 

0 fiO 

5.000 

500 

ft 12 

t .200 

1,500 

0.15 

1,500 

1 .500 

2 no 

20,000 

2,000 

l 00 

10,000 

2,000 

0.50 

5,000 

3.000 

2 30 

23.000 

3,000 

0 50 

5,000 

3,000 

2 30 

23.000 

3,000 

3.00 

30,000 

3,000 

0 75 

7,500 

3.00ft 

. 0 35 

3.500 

3,000 

1.5ft , 

15.000 

4.000 

1 00 

10,000 

4,000 

3 20 

32,000 

4,000 

0 83 | 

8,500 

4.000 

4.50 i 

45.000 

6,000 

5 no 1 

55,000 

6.000 

0 35 | 

3..<500 

7,600 

5 €0 ' 

50.000 

7,500 

0.20 

2.000 ; 

1,1X10-4,1)00 

5 00 

50,000 1 

70,000 


One of the difficulties is to be found in the form of the observed 
toxicity curve shown in Chart II. By selecting various times of exposure, 
finding the corresponding minimum lethal doses from the curve, and 
multiplying these figures by each other, we obtain the vernations in the 
lethal index for phosgene as shown in the table on page 17. 

Thus, by increasing the time of exposure from 2 to 75 minutes, we 
find that the lethal index increases threefold, whereas, according to 
Haber’s formula, the lethal index should remain constant, irrespective 


of the time of exposure. The theoretical toxicity curve for phosgene, 
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according to Haber’s Formula, is shown in dotted lines on Chart II, based 
on American data (t.e., 0.5 mg. per liter on 10 minutes’ exposure). A 
/•omparison of the two curves on Chart II shows that, w hile the observed 
data follow in general Haber's Formula, there is not a sufficiently close 
agreement to maintain a constant lethal index. 


Time of exposure, 
minute* 

Minimum Ipthal dose, ! 
Mg. per liter 

1 1 

Lethal 

index 

2 

2.00 


4,000 

5 

1.10 

» 

5,500 

10 

0.65 

1 

6,500 

15 

0.46 

i 

6,900 

20 

0.37 

. 

7,400 

25 

0.3ft 

1 

7,500 

30 

0.27 


8,100 

45 

0.20 

i 

9,000 

60 

0.17 

1 

• 

10,200 

75 

0.16 

j 

12,000 


While Ihe difficulty mentioned in the foregoing paragraphs would 
account for such differences in the lethal index as are shown for certain 
agents, such u* ethyldichlorarsiue, phenylcarbylamine chloride, and 
niethyldichlorarsine, it is altogether inadequate to explain the other 
large discrepancies shown aliovft, which in many cases are as much as 
tenfold. 


Many chemical-warfare agents are not fatal in concentrations encoun¬ 
tered in the field and their combat value is due to their irritant action 
•m the laxly. One group of irritant substances act primarily on the eyes 
and arc commonly known as lacrirnator*; others attack the nose and 
throat and are generally termed respiratory irritant*, or sternutatory: » 
tew have s)>eciul selective effects against other organs such as the ears 
‘termed Uibyrinthic agent* by the French). Also many lethal agents 
h:ive an irritant effect far below their lethul concentrations. 

All irritant agents, regardless of their special physiological action. 
h;ive an intolerable limit , which means the maximum concentration fliai 
Ml Parried limn can endure without physical incapacitation, for the 
l"Tiod of time considered. Usually this jieriud is 1 minute. 

7intolerable limits for the majority of irritant agents n< determines! 
by investigators in different countries are in much closer agreement than 
toxicity determinations, most of the differences being well within experi¬ 
mental error. 

The following tabulation shows the intolerable limits of the principal 
'rritant agents and agents of other classes having an irritant effect: 

Limits or Humax Tolrranck roa Ibritaxth 


Agent 

CW8 

symbol 

Mg. per 
liter 

Dipheuylrynnarsine. 

Diphcuvhmtnerhlnrarsixie. 

CDA 

DM 

Ml 

HS 

DA 

CN 

BA 

;. ed 

0.00025 

0.0004 

0.0008 

0.0010 

0 0012 
0.0045 

0 0100 
0.0100 

0 0150 
0.0150 
0.0200 

0 025ft 

0 025ft 

0 0300 

0 0300 

0 0400 

0 0400 

0 0400 

0 0*400 

0 0500 
0.0500 
0.0500 
0.0500 
0.0600 

Lewisite. 

Mustard gns... 

Diphcnylchlorarsiue... . 

Chlornrctophenonc. 

Bminaretone.. 

Ethyldirhlomrvine. 

EthvliodottreT.it.- . 

Xvlvl hmuiiili*.,. 

Phonirene.. 

• * • • * 

i 

CG 

MD 

Met hyldichlora mine. 

Phenylrorbylsunme chloride. 

Brombenzyl cyanide. 

CA 

Benzvl iodide. 

Ethylhronmcetate... 

. 

MethvUulfuryl chloride.. 

Dichlormcthyl ether... 

. 

Diphosgeue. 


EthyUulfuryl chloride. 


Chlorpicrin.. 

PS 

Acrolein. .. 

Dibrommethvl ether... 

Benzyl bromide. 
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Of these compounds, cliphenylcyanarsine appears to exert the greatest 
irritant effect, since only 0.00025 mg. of this gas per liter of air is intoler¬ 
able after 1 minute, and 0.00000001 gram per liter of air proves decidedly 
disagreeable. 

From what has been said above, it is evident that high toxicity, while 
an important factor, does not solely determine the utility of warfare 
gases. An irritant agent of even low intrinsic toxicity becomes extremely 
effective when not countered by the protection of the gas mask, so 
that -some sacrifice of toxicity value is clearly warranted if this 
nerves to circumvent or increase the burden of protection. Thus, 
forcing the enemy to mask frequently becomes an end in itself, 
which is attained positively and most efficiently by the irritant 
non lethal gases. 

1U 

PERSISTENCY 

Persistence is, in general, an expression for the length of time during 
which a chemical agent remains and exerts its effect on the place where 
it has been released. The physical properties of a substance are nearly 
always the determining factors in its persistence. 

In considering persistence, we distinguish two groups of chemical 
agents: 

1. Pure gases, e.g., Cl and CG and toxic smokes (DA and DM). 

2. Liquids and solids, e.g,, HS and M-l. 

In the case of substances of the first group, the entire amount of the 
combat chemical is distributed over the target area and there is none on 
iIn- ground in liquid or solid form. If it is later deposited on the ground, 
as is sometimes the case with toxic smokes, it plays no important roll*. 
Since these true gases are completely distributed in and float with the 
air, they have about the same persistency as the air with which they an* 
mixed. They follow completely every current of air and, if a layer of 
air which has been over the target area moves away, the chemical agouti' 
of this group follow its course. There are, however, always small 
differences in the persistence of these substances. 

The pure gases (Cl, CG) are heavier than the air, and so they have u 
tendency to sink into depressions in the ground and remain for a time 
in the form of gas pockets in the deep spots where the air currents cannot 
easily ja-netrate and carry them further away. But, even in a complete 
culm, they diffuse from these sheltered places and gradually become 
harmless through dilution with air. 

The toxic smokes (DA, DM) sink finally to the ground, as does every 
smoke, with a speed which is proportionate to the size of the smoke 
particles. Once on the ground, they can no longer rise and, like ordinary 
dust, they are carried away by the atmospheric precipitations. 

But Iwth the diffusion of the pure gases and the fall of the smoke 
particles proceed so comparatively slowly that these factors play no 
essential part as compared with the diffusing and dividing effect of the 
vertical and horizontal air currents. The persistence of the chemical 
agent of this group depends, therefore, chiefly on the conditions of wind 
and, so far as the wind is affected by the lay of the land and its covering, 
on these factors also. It is thus easily seen that deep depressions in the 
ground or thick high-standing forests may considerably increase the per¬ 
sistence of the materials. 

In the case of the materials of the second group (HS, M-l), the per¬ 
sistence is considerably greater than it is with the first group, yet it 
varies greatly according to the specific properties of each substance. 

Most of the materials of this kind are liquids, which on the explosion 
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of the shell in which they are placed are sprayed out over the terrain 
in large or Bmall drops, whence they evaporate into the air layers above 
the ground. As long as there is liquid chemical material on the ground, 
ii is a constant source of replacement for the evaporated portion of t he 
material, which has been thinned down or carried away by the air 
currents. The air is constantly contaminated anew with toxic or 
irritant gases. Similar to the liquid chemical agents are some agents 


w hich in the open air evaporate without first becoming liquid (e.g., CA). 

For tactical considerations, it is of decisive importance to know how 
long this process continues on a target area that has been covered with 
gas. If we leave out of consideration, at first, the ordinary external 
influences, then it appears that, above all else, the air temperature is the 
determining factor. 

Chemical agents volatilize with a rapidity proportional to the tem- 
jxTature of the air, but in this they show great differences among them¬ 
selves. For example, H8 volatilizes in the cold so slowly that the uir 
above the contaminated ground often does not contain enough of the 
vapor to endanger respiration. In summer it always vaporizes fust 
enough, yet so economically that it may persist on the contaminated 
ground under favorable conditions for three weeks or longer. On the 
other hand, CG volatilizes so quickly that an open country treated with 
it may be entered without danger a quarter of an hour to half an hour 
later. 

The physical reasons for the great differences in the persistence of 
chemical agents are to be found in the fact that these substances have 
very different vaj>or pressures and in the degree to which these pressures 
vary on change of temperature. The higher the vapor pressure at a 
given temperature of the air, the less persistence at that temperature. 
But the rapidity of volatilization of a chemical, which alone gives an 
objective measure for its persistence, is not simply proportionate to the 
vapor pressure, but has a complicated dependence on other decisive 
factor*. 

A more satisfactory basis for gauging the persistence of tin* conduit 
materials is a table of the reciprocal values of rapidity of volatilization 
which sen es as a table of the relative persistence of the chemical agents. 
For purposes of comparison, the rapidity of volatilization of water at 
I5°C., is assumed to be 1. 

The reciprocal values of the rapidity of volatilization arc taken 
because the persistency of a combat material is greater in proportion 
us its rapidity of volatilization is small; water was selected as the material 
for comparison because the rapidity of its volatilization, by observation, 
ha* come within the experience of everyone. Computing the rapidity 
of the volatilization from the vapor pressure was accomplished by the 
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inversion of & process which, in principle, was first applied by the Ameri¬ 
can physicist Langmuir (Phys. J. t vol. 14, p. 1273) in the formula 



In this formula S signifies the persistency of the chemical agent, 
Ct the rapidity of volatilization of water at 15°C., c the rapidity of 
volatilization of the chemical at the absolute temperature T, p i the vapor 
pressure of water at 15°C., p the vapor pressure of the substance at the 
temperature T, Mi the molecular weight of the water, M that of the sub¬ 
stance, T the absolute temperature of the air, T, the absolute tempera¬ 
ture corresponding to the Celcius temperature of 15°. 


Persistency op 8ome Typical Chemical Agents 
{That of Wafer at 15° Assumed as 1) 



•Liquid (1,162) (690) (418) (258); (162) 103 67 44] 29 

M-l Liquid 06.Oj 63.1 42.1 28.5; 19 6 13.6 9.6 6.6 5.0 

Diphosgene Liquid 2.7 1.9 1.4 1.0 0.7 0 6 0.4 0,8 0.2 

PS Liquid 1.36 0.98] 0.72 0.54 t 0.4. 0.3 0.23 0.18 0.14 

CG Liquid 0.0141 0.012] 0.010 0 008. Boil* at 8.02°C. 

In the case of CA and HS, under the normal melting point, are given 
in brackets the persistency of the liquid phases. These materials, 
especially the first, are obstinately inclined to remain liquid w hen cooled 
kidow* the freezing point. Moreover, the freezing point of the commercial 
product, on account of the unavoidable impurities contained therein, is 
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‘•i itself lower than that of the chemically pure compound. 

1 ho use of the table is shown by the following examples. Liquid 
HS has, nt 15°C., a persistence of 103; liquid CA has a persistence of 427. 
H»is means that the first material under otherwise similar conditions 
(similar average size of drops, similar wind conditions, etc.), takes 103 
times as long to disappear from the ground by evaporation as an equal 
mass of water, and CA is 42 J/o 3 » or about four times, as persistent as HS. 

Dipliosgene and phosgene are also two materials which are chemically 
closely related. But the difference in pendstence between them is an 
■mimrtaiit factor in their tactical use. This can be compared directly, as 

rule, only under 8°C. (the boiling point of phosgene). Above this 
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temperature, phosgene no longer exists as a liquid under atmospheric 
pressure, but changes into a heavy gas which seeks a way through uneven 
lands, partly following its own weight, partly the air currents. In level 
country, it moves only with the wind. Under 8°, phosgene can exist an a 
liquid in the open, but even at 10° the persistence of diphosgene is 
100 times greater than that of phosgene. 

HS and M-l are likewise two materials of very similar physiological 
effect, distinguished by the vesicant effect on the skin which they pro¬ 
duce, especially when they are in liquid condition. But their persistence 
is quite different. In summer HS has a persistence seven to eight timw 
greater than that of M-l. This is a well-known disadvantage of M-l in 
most of the tactical uses for these materials, and it is still further empha¬ 
sized by the fact that M-l easily undergoes chemieal riccoin]>osition in 
warm weather if moisture is present, which is often the case at this 
season. But in winter M-l is superior to HS, as we shall gee. The 
difference of the persistence of the two materials is greater then than 
it is in summer, for HS freezes; as a solid body, it does not moisten the 
uniforms, clings to them less, and cannot work through them to the skin. 
M-l, however, remains fluid even in winter and, moreover, its persistence 
increases to the degree possessed by HS in summer. So HS may l>o 
called a summer gas and M-l a winter gas. 

CA, a lacrimator, is, so far as concerns persistence, the king of all the 
combat materials. The great insistence which it attains in low tem¬ 
peratures has a limited value, however, as its rapidity of evaporation is 
then so small that the air, in movement, d<»es not become sufficiently 
charged with the va|x>r of the material and so cannot exert a satisfactory 
physiological effect. Even in summer, the persistence of CA is so great 
that it is frequently too long for most of the tactical uses of an irritant 
agent. For this reason, the Americans prefer ON, another irritant that 
lias other advantages also, such as simple preparation and compounding 
with explosive materials. On the explosion of the shell, it vaporises. 
'Hie vapor exercises intense physiological irritation, but it disap|>onrs 
quickly from the air of the combat terrain for, on its further attenuation 
(on account of the negative specific heat of the saturated vapor), it 
precipitates and falls to the ground where, owing to very slow evapora¬ 
tion, it exercises no effect worthy of note. 

In the above tabulation all data are based on the rapidity of evapora¬ 
tion of water at 15°C., without making any assumption as to the absolute 
time of evaporation. Different influences play a weighty role on the 
length of time that passes before a chemical agent, placed on a terrain, is 
completely volatilized. 

First, the average size of the surface of the drops of the chemical, 

which are sprinkled over the terrain, is of some significance. The 
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greater this surface is, the quicker, as a rule, volatilisation will take plar* 
But in this regard it appears that the difference between most of the 
liquid chemical agents is not considerable. This is due to the fai t 
that their surface tensions, as measured in the laboratory, are about 
equal. But the chemical agents can be scattered in very different sized 
drops by varying the amount of explosive material in the shells. Very 
large drops will be divided up into very small drops in their flight through 
the air and when they strike the ground. On the other hand, small drops 
unite and form large oner* through constant contacts which take place 
among their great number. So there results a fairly constant average 
<‘m- for the drops, which makes it possible to disregard the influence 
•wertetl by the size uf the drujw in rough estimates. 

. But it is different with the influence nf the «eat her, of the ground 
formation, and of the covering. These factors can naturally affect 


greatly the rapidity of volatilization. We can estimate their effect 
approximately only by empirical rules. 

If we compare the data that may be deduced from war experience, 
which in general agree fairly well with the figures in the above tabulation, 
the following conclusion may be drawn: 

The persistence of a chemical agent in dry weather and on open even 
ground, for the duration of 1 hour, is taken as the unit of ix-rsistenec 
in the figures of the above tabulation. In greatly cut up land, double 
value Is to be assigned; in heavy forest, three times the value. 

It must be noticed that heavy or continuous rain brings a premature 
end of the persistence of the chemical agents that are clinging to the 
ground, by washing them away; a heavy snow fall makes them ineffective 
by covering them over with a thick layer of snow. Where precipitation 
is frequent, persistencies of more than two or three weeks are seldom 
realized, if we except house mins and similar places which arc protected 
from the weather. 

Summary.—The method develop'd above fur determining the 
persistence of chemical -agent* makes it possible: 

1. To form a dependable judgment in regard to the pereinteure of even Lluiee 
• IwmieaLi, concerning which no war or other praetirnl experience*, nre available; 

2. To mkc into eoiiHidemtion. as accurately u* desired, the temperature of the air, 
"hu ll, next to air current*, exert* the moat imporiant tncticul influence of the day on 
the pcniMtciire of the chemical agent*. 

EFFECT OF WEATHER ON CHEMICAL WARFARE 

" hile chemical agents are influenced by weather conditions more than 
uny other weapons, this docs not mean that the occasions on which 
«lu ime als may be used in battle are limited to favorable weather. Cloud 
Kas r, l <*ascd from cylinders is the only form of chemical nttaek that cannot 
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be launched with some degree of effectiveness in almost any weather in 
which combat takes place. However, weather conditions do largely 
influence the form and technique of chemical attack and are frequently 
the deciding factor in the success or failure of the undertaking. Hence, 
a thorough understanding of the effect of weather conditions on the 
employment of chemicals is essential to a successful use of chemicals in 
war. 

The Six Weather Elements.—The weather at any particular time ami 
place is completely determined by the following: 

Wind. 

Precipitation. 

Tcmperatur**. 

Pnwun*. 

Cloud*. 

Humidity. 

Since weather i* the condition of the atmosphere at any time and place, it 
is best described by giving numerical values for its elements. These six 
elements will l>e taken up and considered separately. Chemical-warfare 
operations are more or less concerned with ail of them. For example, the 
factors influencing gas or smoke clouds are, in order of importance: (1) 
wind, under which should be considered the direction, steadiness, and 
velocity of the wind, and eddy currents due to the proximity of woods, 
uneven terrain, etc.; (2) precipitation; (3) temperature; (4) pressure; 
(3) clouds; (6) humidity. The effectiveness of all smokes is greatly 
increased by high humidity; on thp ntW hand, high humidity tewli\ to 
destroy some of the irritant agents by hydrolysis. 'Cloudiness has a 
very marked effect on the rise of smoke clouds. The persistency of 
agents is largely dependent upon tcini»crature and wind velocity. So 
il will be seen that ho chemical-warfare operation can be considered 
without reference tv the weather elements. 

The numerical values of the weather elements are bv no means 
constant, but are always undergoing change or variations. 

Wind 

Air in motion near the earth’s surface and nearly parallel to it Is 
rsllpd w*»nrf. Ail other motions of masses, of air ohouid br sjxikrn of aa 
air currents. In connection with wind there are three things to be 
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Hf>tJ»miined or measured, viz , the direction, the velocity, and the gustinera. 

Direction.—The wind is named for the direction from which it comes; 
thus, if the air moves from the north toward the south, it is called a north 

wind 25 

In noting wind direction, eight points of the compose ore used, Ptf., 

the cardinal points, north, south, east, and west, and the four inter¬ 
mediary points, northwest, southwest, northeast, and southeast. The 
magnetic azimuth of winds is sometimes used in chemical-warfare 
operations, 

Wind direction can be determined in the field by measuring with a 
compass the direction of drift of smoke or of dust thrown into the air and 
adding 180 degrees. It can also be determined by means of a portable 
wind vane previously oriented by compass, or by taking the magnetic 
azimuth from the wind vane to a point indicated by its arrow. 

Velocity.—Wind velocity can be estimated by using the following 

ruble; 


Till* 

Description 

Meters 

per 

second 

Miles 

per 

hour 

Culm.. 

Calm, smoke ri*e* vertically 

Less than 

Less than 



0.3 

1 

Light air. 

Direction of wind shown by smoke drift 
but not by wind vanes 

0.3-1.5 

1-3 

flight breeze... 

Wind felt on face; leaven runtle; ordinary 
vane moved by wind 

1.6-33 

4-7 

(W*utlc breeze.. 

Leaves and small twigs in constant mo¬ 
tion; wind extends light flag 

3.4-6.4 

8-12 

Moderate breeze. 

Swnys branches of trees, blow* up dust 
from the ground, and drive* leave* and 
paper rapidly before it 

5.5-9.8 

12-22 

Fre*h breeze. 

This sways whole trees, blow's twigs and 
small branches along the ground, ral*#* 
clouds of dust, and hinder* walking 
somewhat 

9.#-14.8 

23-32 

High wind. 

This breaks branches, loosen* brick* i 14 4-32.2 
from chimneys, etc., litter* the ground 
with twigs nnd bmnchc* of trees, and i 
hinders walking decidedly 

33-72 

Hiirrirsnie . 

Complete destruction of almost every¬ 
thing in its path 

| 32.2 on 

72 on 


Wind velocity can l»e measured by means of an anemometer and a 
watch* The anemometer measures the distance in meters traveled 
by the wind in the space of time measured by the watch. Thus, if in 
1 minute the anemometer registers 606 meters, the wind has traveled 
606 meters in 60 seconds or 

606 + 60 * 10.1 meters per second 
Meters per second X 2.237 » miles per hour 
Miles per hour X 0.447 «= meters per second 
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Wind velocity increases markedly with altitude. This will often be 
noted in observing the travel of smoke clouds. The higher velocity above 
the ground sometimes causes a rolling movement of the top of the cloud 
and the top in carried forward faster than the body of the cloud. The 
increase in velocity with altitude is very rapid in the first 100 to 200 ft., 
particularly over land. 

The effects of surroundings on wind should be carefully considered in 
any local observation of direction and velocity. 

Guadnes8.—Wind, both as regards direction and velocity, is probably 
more affected by the immediate surroundings of the place' at which 
observations are made than any other of the meteorological elements. 
There are four things to be especially considered: valleys, buildings, 
nature of the surface, and altitude. Valleys influence wind direction 
markedly and velocity to a slight extent. Valleys have a tendency to 
cause the wind to blow along their length. Buildings increase the wind 
velocity near them and also make the wind gusty. In fact, one result of all 
unevennesses in the surface over which air passes is to cause gusts. The 
nature of the surface also has a marked influence on wind velocity. 
On land the wind velocity is very much reduced near the earth’s surface. 
This is brought about not only by friction but also by the intermingling 
of air masses and by the formation of eddies that result from the uneven 


surface. Turbulence may be defined a>: the sum of all the local air 
currents. It causes a complete mixing of the atmosphere and conse¬ 
quently the dilution of a gas or smoke cloud. Steadiness is the opposite 
of gust ines*. 

Effect of Wind on Chemical Warfare.— Persistent agents are used to 
saturate the surface of the ground and the vegetation and hence are 
not easily blown away. Winds have little effect on their use. Evapora¬ 
tion will l>e slightly increased by high winds, but the high winds blow the 
vapors away so rapidly that their effectiveness is not greatly increased. 

Nonpersistent Agents .—With this class of agents the wind is of 

pliliiul'y iiupollance, especially if the method of pio|*u^atioii is by (he use 

of cylinders. The three characteristics of the wind which are especially 
important are the direction, the velocity, and the steadiness. 

1. Direction .—Wien cylinders or irritant candles are used, the direc¬ 
tion of the wind must be such that it will carry the agent from our 
emplacement to the enemy's position without carrying it into any portion 
of our own position. When our own lines and the target for projectors 
or mortars are in close proximity, the wind direction is similarly of 
importance. When we are using chemicals from artillery shells, bombs, 
or uirplanes, the direction may not be so important unless the action is 
long sustained with a wind toward our own troops. Then the fumes 
may be carried to our position and cause trouble. 
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2. Velocity .—When cylinders and irritant candles are used, the 
velocity should not be less than 3 miles per hour because winds having 
a lower velocity than this arc likely to be gusty and variable. They may 
die down or even reverse and blow the agent back on our own troops. 
However, when the agent is delivered by artillery, mortars, projectors, or 
bombs, this lower limit of wind velocity need not be considered. 

The velocity should not be over 12 miles per hour because winds 
having higher velocities than this tear the cloud apart and, immediately 
after the agent is released, mix it with large quantities of air (through 
turbulence) and cause the concentration to be lowered. 

The higher the wind velocity, the faster a given wave or cloud will pans 
over the enemy's position, the shorter the time he will be exposed to it, 
and the less effective it will be. If a certain result is desired and if a 
high wind is blowing, more agent must be used. 

It Is clear from the foregoing that, in general, a low rather than a high 
wind velocity is to be desired in order that the cloud may stay over the 
enemy as long as possible and in order that economy in the use of agents 
may be practiced. 

The higher wind velocities also tend to cause turbulence and eddies 
over trenches and valleys, causing the agent to rise and preventing it 
from penetrating into trenches and dugouts. 

With high wind velocities the cloud may also be so tom apart that 
groups of the enemy will be left in gas-free "islands” and so escape its 
effect. 

The upper limit of 12 miles per hour is just as important with artillery 
and projector shoots as it is with cylinder attacks, owing to the tendency 
of high winds to tear theplouds apart and disperse them before they have 
existed long enough to be effective. 

The technical limit of 12 miles per hour is sufficiently high to prevent 
the enemy from running out of the cloud to safety. This becomes 
evident when we consider that a man at a brisk walk covers only 4 miles 
]m-i hour, that a horse at a trot covers 8 miles per hour and at a gallop 
12 miles per hour. 

3. Steadiness is important both as to direction and velocity. The 
wind should maintain its direction and velocity over a wide front for at 
lea«t as long as the chemical attack is to last. Otherwise, conditions will 
l>e gusty and squally and the gas cloud will be broken, whirled up into 
(he air, and rarefied. For obvious reasons, the nearer the cloud 
ajjproaches any portion of our own trenches, the steadier the wind 
should he. 

Irritant Smoke Clouds and Screening Smokes .—Irritant smoke clouds 
may be generated from candles or from shells or bombs. In the first 
case, the same principles apply as were discussed under non persistent 
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clouds. Again in the two latter cases, only the upper wind-velocity limit 
need be considered, when the cloud might be dispersed or blown over the 
enemy too rapidly for sufficient effect. 
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Screening smokes may also be generated from candles, shells, bombs, 
or airplanes. When a smoke screen is generated from candles, the wind 
must be in the proper direction to accomplish the desired result. It must 
usually blow toward the enemy. Here again, and for the same reasons a* 
stated above, the upper velocity limit should not be exceeded. The lower 
limit is not so important since, even if the wind did reverse itself, the 
screening smokes are harmless to personnel. Steadiness of the wind is 
important with screening smokes so the smoke cloud or screen will not be 
lorn asunder, leaving gajw through w hich the enemy may see. Generally, 
variations in wind velocity are accompanied by variations in the wind 
direction, even as much as 180 degrees. Large wind-direction changes, 
occurring at rapid intervals, often produce turbulent conditions, crqx*- 
cially if accompanied by large velocity changes. 

The effect of varying winds makes successful screening difficult 
laa-ause of the breaks in the screen and the rapid dissipation of the smoke. 

Convection currents, due to bright sunshine, lift the cloud high in the 
air and often prevent satisfactory screening. 

Convection currents are not so strong in presence of high winds as 
in the cases of light winds because high winds rapidly mix the warm 
surface-boated air with the superimposed and surrounding cooler air and 
tend to prevent their development. 

Wind and Safety Limits.—Since the aucce**rful use of nonperaiatent 
agents is largely dependent on wind conditions, it is essential to eHtablish 
rules governing the relation of tlje wind direction and velocity to the use 
of nonpersistent agents. Wind-direction limits are prescribed primarily 
in the interest of safety to friendly troops, while wind-velocity limits 
insure a reasonable chance of success in the operation. Safety pre¬ 
cautions require wind limits for the |x>rtablr cylinder, the irritant candle, 
the Livens projector, and the 4-in. chemical mortar. 

They are not required for artillery weapons or for the 4.2-in. chemical 
mortur unless the ruhgc is less than 1,200 yd. 

A general rule for the use of mustard gas and other highly |x*rsistent 
vesicants is as follows: 

Let A' - safe distance from our lines to near edge of target area, 

A - depth of target area in direction of fire, 

B - width of target area. 

Then 

A A- B 

X “ — 9 — (but never leas than 1,000 yd.) 
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Temperature and Clouds 

Effect of Temperature on Chemical Warfare.— Persistent agents are 
much more effective when used in hot weather. Under these conditions 
there is sufficient vapor generated to cause skin and lung casualties. Hot 
weather without rising air currents gives the ideal temperature condition. 
Under cold-weather conditions the blister effect from the vapor is not 
obtained, although the agents will still cause casualties if personnel comes 
in actual contact with the chemical, as by walking through vegetation 
on which the agent has been sprayed. 

Xonpersistenl Agents .—In contrast to the effect on the persistent 
agents, high temperatures are a serious handicap to the use of nonpendst- 
ent agents. High temperatures cause the atmosphere near the ground 
to become heated, and thus lighter than the overlying and surrounding 
air. It then lias a tendency to rise or be displaced by the cooler, heavier 
air, and rising or convection currents may be set up. These will cause 
the cloud or agent to rise rapidly over the heads of the enemy and to mix 
with large quantities of air, thus lowering, both the persistency and the 
concentration. Convection currents are especially prevalent in the after¬ 
noon over dry or plowed ground or ground free from vegetation. On 
ilie other hand, on days when the temperature is low, the lower layers 
of the air will remain cool and there will be no tendency for an over¬ 
turning of the atmosphere. The length of time that a definite amount of 
agent will give an effective cloud of a desired persistency and concentra¬ 
tion is thus increased. 

It may be said, then, that high temperatures which usually occur on 
bright sunny days usually produce conditions unfavorable to the succe^ 
of nonpersistent gas attacks, and that the cooler jwrts of the day, such 
as from midnight to dawn, are the most favorable periods for gas attacks. 
Nornmlly, the coldest part of the 24 hours occurs at approximately 


sunrise. 

/rntnnt Smokes and Screening Smokes. —The smokes are comparatively 
lm * from the influence of atmospheric temperature insofar a* the forma¬ 
tion of the original cloud is concerned. The cloud once formed is 
affected in the same way as clouds of nonpersistent agents. 

Temperature Effects at Night -*-During the daytime the temperature 
<»vcr o limited area, say a aquare mile, is about the same unless there are 
marked changes in topography or soil. On days with much sunshine ami 
« low wind velocity, the lower points, particularly those in narrow 
valleys, may be a few tenths of a degree wanner than the upper parts 
l >f the area. At night, the layer of air next to the ground grows colder 
anti denser and drains like water into the valleys and places of low 
elevation. If the wind is unable to remove these pockets of cold air, a 
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marked variation in temperature over a limited area will be found. For 
every limited area, there will be a critical value of wind velocity, which 
for most areas is probably not far from 3 miles per hour. As long as the 
wind velocity remains higher than 3 miles per hour, these pockets of air 
will be removed and mixed with air at other points and no variation in 
temperature will be found. Since the question of variation in tempera¬ 
ture depends upon the interplay between the drainage of colder air and 
the ability of the wind to remove these pockets of cold air, the variation 
will depend not only upon the elevation but also upon the openness 
of the valleys, their direction, the roughness of the surface, and the direc¬ 
tion from which the wind comes. 

Because of the tendency of surface air to cool and drain into valleys 
and depressions, such places in the vicinity of gassed areas will, on calm 
nights particularly, be likely to contain dangerous concentrations of toxic 
agents. This is a matter which should receive careful consideration 
in the disposition of troops near a gassed area. 

Effects of Clouds on Chemical Warfare. —Clouds as meteorological 
formations have no direct effect on any chemical agent. It is through 
their effects upon other meteorological elements that they become 
important to the chemicAl-warfare officer. Clouds attain their effects 
through their control over temperature. They shut off the sun’s rays 
and thus shield the surface of the earth from some of the heat of the sun. 
A clear hot sunshiny day has been described as one favorable to con¬ 
vection currents and to a rapid rise of the agent from the ground. An 
overcast or cloudy day is less favorable for the development of rising air 
currents, and hence the agent will stay near the surface of the earth 
for a longer period of time. A sunshiny day, then, is unfavorable to the 
success of chemical attacks and a cloudy day is favorable. 

Precipitation 

Effects of Precipitation on Chemical Warfare. Persistent Agents.— 
Heavy rain is unfavorable to the successful use of any chemical agent. 
Under this weather condition the cloud of any agent will be washed 
from the air and beaten to the ground. Even the liquid agent, such as 
mustard, will be washed away, hydrolized, and destroyed. 

.Wonpersistent Agents. —The concentration of clouds of other agents 
such as phosgene and chlorine is immediately lowered by rain. Snow 
and hail, to a lesser extent, act in the same way. 

Irritant Smokes. —These agents not being hydrolized, light rains and 

mists arc not especially unfavorable and may even be of assistance in 

hiding the characteristic color of the cloud. Heavy precipitation, 

however, is unfavorable in the case of irritant smokes. Heavy rains 

wash the agent from the air in the same way that they clear the air of 
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other dust particles. Heavy snow will also remove toxic smokes from 
the air by coming in contact with the smoke particles and carrying them 
to the ground. 

Screening Smokes.— For the same reasons that a high humidity is 
favorable for the use of the screening smokes, so also are light precipita¬ 
tion, fogs, and mists. These furnish the necessary water for the hydroly¬ 
sis reaction. Also under conditions of fog, light rain, or mist, visibility 
will l>e very much restricted and hence the amount of screening smoker 
necessary to obtain a desired end will be reduced. This is due both 
to I lie obscuring power of the mist and to the increased efficiency of the 
smoke in the damp air. On the other hand, here again heavy precipita¬ 
tion tends to beat the smoke cloud down and wash it from the atmosphere. 
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Humidity 

Humidity is defined as the state nf the atmosphere as regards moisturp 
If the air were absolutely dry, its humidity would be spoken of as zero. 
It is the humidity, as much as the temperature, winch makes one uncom¬ 
fort ablo on a hot sultry day. A moist hot day in summer is much more 
oppressive than a dry hot day because the moisture in the atmosphere 
prevents that free evaporation of the perspiration from the human body 
which cools it. The cold is also more penetrating on a damp day than 
on .*1 dry day. The reason is that the moisture makes the clothing a 
tetter conductor of heat and hence the body is cooled faster. AbsoluU 
humidity is defined as the actual quantity of moisture present in a given 
quantity of air. It may be expressed in grains per cubic foot or gram* 
per cubic meter. By relative humidity is meant the ratio of the actual 
amount of water vapor present in the atmosphere to the maximum 
quantity it could hold without precipitation. Relative humidity i* 
always expressed in percentage. 

Effect of Humidity on Chemical Warfare. Persistent Agents.— The 
humidity of the air will have no appreciable effect on the persistent 
ugentj* regardless of how they may be released. 

A onpersistent Agents. —The nonpereistent agents are very slightly 
hydrolized by water vapor in the air. Phosgene shows the greatest 
effect in this, but even it is not greatly attacked. Thus the first part of n 
phosgene cloud moving through an extremely damp atmosphere will 
have a slightly lower content of phosgene than the following portion.- 
of the cloud, but still the cloud as a whole will be effective. 

Irritant Smokes. —These agents are not affected by the amount of 
water vapor in the air, since the agents hydrolize very slowly. 
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Screening Smokes .—These agents are made much more effective by a 
high Absolute humidity in the surrounding air. Since the initial chemi¬ 
cal reaction generally produces a compound which is readily hydrolized 
and which in being hydrolized is broken into still smaller particle*, the 
cloud becomes more effective on damp days. It is not necessary in the 
field, however, to make measurements of the humidity because the other 
weather conditions favorable to smoke screens are usually accompanied 
by a sufficiently high humidity. If humidity is low and other conditions 
nre fnvornblc, a satisfactory screen may be maintained by firing a some¬ 
what greater quantity of agent. 

Atmobphkric Pressure 

The pressure of lhe atmosphere is simply the weight of the column of 
air above the station in question, extending to the limits of the atmos¬ 
phere. Atmospheric pressure thus diminishes with elevation above the 
earth's surface because there is a smaller quantity of air to exert a down¬ 
ward pressure. We are probably less conscious of atmospheric pressure 
and its changes than of any of the other weather elements. In meteoro¬ 
logical work the pressure of the utmosphere is usually expressed in terms 
of inches of mercury. Thus a pressure of 30 in. means that the pressure 
of the atmosphere is the same as the pressure exerted by a column of 
mercury 30 in. long. 

Effects of Pressure on Chemical Warfare.—Pressure has no appreci¬ 
able effect upon any of the chemical agents except insofar as it controls 
vertical air currents and winds. The winds tend to move from highs 
toward lows, and the greater the change in pressure, the stronger the 
winds which may be expected. 

Rising air currents are unfavorable since they cause the cloud of agent 
lo Ik* carried upward, in spite of it* weight, and to rise over the heads 
of the enemy and be carried away. Rising air currents are often formed 
when the pressure is low, and they tend to follow the center of the low 
area. 

Ihsecnding air currents are to be desired. These are often found when 
i he pressure is high, and they tend to accompany high areas in their move¬ 
ments. In the presence of these currents the uir tends to carry the agent 
downward and thus holds the cloud close to the surface of the earth when* 
it is most effective. 

MILITARY APPLICATION 

Now that the basic principles of chemical action have been broadly 
outlined, there remains to be considered the manner in which chemical 


agents are employed in battle. 
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Viewing the typical modern battlefield in panoramic plan, each 
military arm may be regarded as responsible for definite areas which Are 
largely delimited by the ranges nf the weapons nf that arm. Infantry, 
for example, is directly concerned to a distance of say 1,000 yd. to its 
front, which is about as far os infantry rifles are practically Effective. 
Chemical trooi>s operate in the next zone out to about 2,500 yd. from iho 
front lines. Light artillery can reach well beyond this limit and therefore 
i* concerned with areas up to about 8,500 yd. beyond its own front lines. 
Beyond this zone the longer ranges of corps and army artillery come into 
play, extending the depth of attack to 15,000 yd. Attack aircraft 
employing chemicals usually cover the enemy's combat zone to a depth 
of alxmt 15 mile*. Bombardment aircraft are seldom utilized within t In¬ 
effective range limits of artillery, but beyond this mny be employed so far 
as cruising radii permit (about 1,150 miles). Flanks are usually given 
over to mechanized cavalry, which may be exi**etcd to penetrate for 
considerable distances within enemy territory (sens Diagram 1, Chap. 
111). Weapons appropriate for the disjiersion of chemical agents are 
characteristically employed in each of these distinct areas of military 
action. 

Within their range (2,500 yd.), the special weapon* of the chemical 
tn>o|H Afford most effective and efficient means of laying down chemical 
concent rations. For this reason, chemical troops are attached to Die 
front-line infantry unit* in the attack and render close support by 
accompanying them in the advance and treating the vital zone directly 
in front of the attack with concentrations of gas and smoke upon targets 
most threatening to the advancing infantry. 

The zone next beyond that covered by chemical troops’ weapons is 
treated by the divisional artillery with chemicals as well as high explo¬ 
sives. , Medium and heavy artillery of the corps ami army are then 
railed ujkhi to disperse gas and incendiary ugents at longer ranges; 
aircraft utilize the same agents in o|x-mTions which in most cases may lie 
I'Tim-d s<If-completing, i.e., they arc not dc|K*ndeiit upon ground force for 
consolidation and exploitation. To supjiort and supplement tlie action 
of mechanized cavalry, s|x*cial chemical truojis are attached and act us 
component* of these units, dispersing smoke and both persistent uml 
iKinperslstcnt gases. 

Means for employing of chemical agents in military operations arc 
therefore characterized by considerable flexibility, and properly so, 
because the successful use of the chemicals in battle often hinges on 
natural and tactical circumstances not predictable long in advance. 
The infantry and cavalry are thus not encumbered by chemical weujions, 
but ure supported within their immediate zone* by the attachment of 
chemical units from higher tactical reserves when the need for them 
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arises; the supporting arms—artillery, air and chemical—are habitually 
provided with suitable chemical munitions which permit the establish¬ 
ment of appropriate concentrations of chemical agents in the areas with 
which they are particularly concerned. 

So the chemical arm has been assimilated into the organic structure 
of modem armies without necessitating material changes in their basic 
organization. But the use of chemicals in combat has brought about the 
extension of military action into the fourth dimension, thus completing 
a cycle of evolution that has witnessed battles successively waged with 
fist*, clubs, arrows, bullets, and molecules. 

By means of molecular “bullets," man has finally learned the si-crct 
of waging war in such manner as to temper the blows of battle with 
something of the nicety of a skilled anesthetist. For, among chemical 
agents, it is actually practicable to select those that vary in effect all Tla- 
way from simple lamination to quick death; it is thus within the range of 
|)o**ibility to conduct a virtually deathless war with chemicals—a result 
entirely beyond the scope of explosive munitions or any other military 
agents heretofore devised. 

As to those gases that are potentially lethal, we know’ with certainty 
what the expectancy of fatalities per hundred casualties will be under any 
given conditions, while complete recoveries from nonfatal gas casualties 
nre surprisingly high. In fact, the military value of chemicals derives 
not from their deadliness per se, but from their direct influence upon 
tactical situations, from their effect upon military units rather than on 
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individuals. 

Tin* gradations with which this effect may be exerted are wide, thus 
affording a flexibility never previously attainable in weapons of warfare. 
The laws of diffusion and dilution of gases, and of the travel of gas clouds 
in the field, have been carefully determined and have been found to be as 
definite and exact ns the laws of ballistics, so that, while effective con¬ 
cent rations of gases may be extended over wide areas, such concentrations 
m;iy also lie carefully delimited so as never'to extend beyond the ureas 
intended to be gassed. Moreover, within a specific area concentrations 
mil)’ be strengthened or reduced according to the nature of the tusk at 
band. Controlled effect, resulting from technically correct application, is 
therefore n novel and outstanding characteristic of chemical warfare. 

From tliis it follows as an underlying principle of chemical action 
that any sizable gas attack, delivered with due regard to tactical and 
technical considerations, may be depended upon to produce predictable 
military results. In subsequent chapters is to be found an elucidation 
of the corollary principle that the number of outright casualties so 
inflicted upon an opponent will be increasingly high in proportion to his 
deficiencies in gas discipline. 
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CHAPTER II 

TECHNICAL AND TACTICAL REQUIREMENTS OF CHEMICAL 

AGENTS 

The total number of compounds known to chemical science has Iwen 
variously estimated at from 300,000 to 500,000. Of these, some 200,000 
have lH-en studied to the extent that their principal properties are of 
record (8). As nearly all chemical compounds exert some toxic effects 
(cither local or general) upon the body, it is not possihle to estimate with 
accuracy the total number of toxic substances. However, several 
thousands of compounds have such pronounced toxic properties as to 
bring them distinctly within the field of toxicology, and their toxic 
powers are well known. 

from this vast field, over 3,000 chemical compounds were selected 
and investigated for use as chemical agents during the World War, but 
only about 30 were found suitable for actual use in the field. From 
tins group, about a dozen were finally adopted and used extensively a* 
war agents, and of these not more than half were notably surcewful. 
'Phis may seem remarkable when it is recalled that the combined efforts 
of the world’s leading chemists were intensively concentrated for nearly 
four years on the problem of finding and producing the most effective 
chemical agents. The reason for this apparent meager return for the 
effort expended is found in the many exacting requirements which a 
cl.ei.urnl substance must meet before it can qualify as a successful 
chemical-warfare agent. 

The*.- requirements may be logically considered in two groups— 
,?l and (2) tactical. The technical requirements are those 

nurd with the problems of quantity production and utilization 
hi the various forms of chemical munitions; the tactical requirements 
an* those involved in the effects produced on the field of battle. 

TECHNICAL REQUIREMENTS 

Since the technical requirements for chemical agents are common to all 
»<• c iwses, t e., gases, smokes, and incendiaries, these requirements will 
considered without distinction as to class of agent. 

uhi-H W Material5 *~~T 0 be effective in war, chemical agents must be 
•< in enormous quantities, and hence the raw materials from which 
• * agents are made must receive first consideration. It is obvious 
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that before a chemical substance is adopted for uae in war, the raw 
materials from which it is manufactured must be available in the quanti¬ 
ties required for, no matter how militarily effective a substance may be, 
it should not be adopted a chemical agent unless it can be made in 
sufficient quantities from materials that are available under war condi¬ 
tions. Thus, if a chpmical compound requires for its manufacture one 
or more ingredients which cannot be produced in quantities from domestic 
materials, dependence must be placed on importation from some foreign 
country*- Such a source of supply may be cut off in war, for even neutral 
sources of supply will be unavailable if control of the sea or intervening 


land areas is lost. 

For certain critical materials which are not required in prohibitive 
quantities and are stable in long storage, it is possible for a government 
to acquire in time of peace a sufficient stock to last through the duration 
of a war. Such cases will be exceptional, and we may therefore lay down 
as a first requirement that the raw materials for a chemical agent should 
be available from domestic sources. This requirement at once rules 
out a vast field of possible compounds depending upon the extent of the 
domestic resources of a country. 

Ease of Manufacture.—Of hardly less importance than availability 
of raw materials is the next general consideration—ease of manufacture. 
No matter how effective a compound may be on the field of battle, if it 
is difficult to make, there is always the serious threat of failure of supplj- 
under war conditions. Complicated chemical processes require highly 
skilled personnel to carry them put successfully, and such personnel is 
difficult to make available when the whole industrial machinery is in high 
gear to meet mobilization demands. Moreover, special apparatus and 
equipment an* frequently needed in the more complex chemical processes, 
often limiting production. 

A classic example of the difficulties and delays, encountered in 
attempting to produce a chemical agent that involves a complicated 
process of manufacture, is mustard gas. Notwithstanding that a process 
of making mustard gas had been worked out by Victor Meyer years 
before the war, France was unable to manufacture mustard and use it in 
retaliation against the Germans for nearly a year while England did not 
use it until after 15 months of intensive effort. Even when the Allies did 
produce mustard gas they hnd to make it by a much simpler process than 
that used by the Germans. 

Simplicity in production not only makes far less demands on the 
chemical industry but immensely simplifies the supply problem in war. 
Simple processes can easily be completely performed in one plant, thus 
avoiding unnecessary transfer of intermediates from one plant to another 
with the attendant confusion and difficulty of coordinating production. 
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Chemical Stability.—The next moat important general requirement 
ie perhaps chemical stability under all conditions of storage. Many com¬ 
pounds otherwise suitable for chemical warfare react with iron and then- 
fore cannot be stored either in bulk in steel tanks, or in ordinary shells, 
bombs and other projectiles. This seriously detracts from the value 
of the compound for war purposes since it necessitates special linings of 
lead, porcelain, etc., in all containers and munitions into which the 
chemical is filled. 

The most effective lacrimatore used in the war were bromine com- 
IKiimds, and these were not stable in contact with iron and steel con¬ 
tainers. Much time and effort was therefore expended in developing and 
producing special linings for all receptacles for these gases. 

The production of satisfactory linings in this country proved to la- 
such a formidable task that immediately after the war the United States 
Army developed a new tear gas (CN) which did not contain bromine ami 
was stable in long storage under all conditions. 

Hydrolysis. Closely associated with chemical stability is the matter 
of hydrolysis. If a compound hydrolyzes in contact with water it not 
only greatly reduces its effectiveness in the field but seriously complicate* 
its storage and loading into munitions. Since water vapor is always 
present in the atmosphere, compounds that hydrolize must be completely 
protected from contact with the air in storage and also special 
precautions must be taken in loading such chemicals into shells and 
•other projectiles. 

Thus, phosgene slowly hydrolyzes in contact with water; hence, when 
filling phosgene into shell, great care must be exercised that the cavity 
of the shell is absolutely dry before filling. Even water vapor from the 
air condensing on the inside walls of the shell may lx- sufficient to hydrolize 
the phosgene and break it down into hydrochloric acid which at once 
attacks the steel walls of the shell body. 

Polymerization.—Another form of chemical instability which is f n - 
‘|u-nily fatal to the use of a compound as a chemical agent is iK.lymeriza- 

" hon a chemic a! compound polymerizes, it usually changes into a 
^stance whjch has radically different physical and physiological pmp- 

leh ‘ Thu * a chemical compound may be a very active lacrimutor in 
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«*»<• form while it* polymer will have no lacrimatory power at all, *o that, 
if polymerization occurs after filling into munitions, such a compound will 
he useless in the field. This was the difficulty with the French tear gas 
“Papite'' used in the war. Chemically, “Papite” is acrolein (CHj> 
CHCHO) and is a rather powerful lacrimator in its primary form. In 
borage, however, it polymerizes into a secondary form which has little or 
1,0 lacrimatory power. Hence this substance was subsequently aban- 
dou.-d as a chemical agent. 

3o 

Dissociation.—An important requirement of a chemical agent, when 
used in projectiles, is capacity to withstand the heat and pressure of 
dispersion from strong thick-walled containers (such as artillery shell) 
without decomposition or dissociation. 

In order properly to open an artillery shell and effectively release its 
chemical contents a high-explosive charge is used. Upon explosion, 
temperatures as high as 3,000°C. are created while pressures as great as 
80,000 lb. per square inch are generated in the shell. Many compounds 
that are perfectly stable at ordinary temperatures and pressures will 
break down and decompose under the high temperatures and pressures 
generated upon explosion of the bursting charge. 

In some cases, the decomposition upon explosion may be complete, 
a* when chlorpicrin is used with a large bunding charge. Here the low 
is complete, and such compounds cannot be employed in projectiles 
which require heavy bursting charges to open them. 

In other cases, only a partial destruction of the chemical filling results, 
as when too large a bursting charge is used with volatile gases, such as 
phosgene. But to the extent of the decomposition involved, the effi¬ 
ciency of the shell is lowered. To avoid such losses, a shell of lower 
tensile strength and a low-temperature type of explosive charge may 
la* used. Such shell of cast iron and seinisteel were employed by the 
British and French during the war. But the capacity of these shell was 
much less than that of the steel shell so that the net gain was not great. 
Another solution was the thin-walled steel shell which could lx* opened 
with a smaller explosive charge. In any case, however, compounds which 
tend to break down at elevated temperatures and pressures involve 
limitations and technical difficulties that make it very desirable to find 
*ul»stances that are unaffected by such conditions. 

Another form of decomposition is inflammability. If a chemical 
filling ignites upon explosion and is consumed in flames, its physiological 
effect is lost; so it is obvious that a prime requisite of a chemical agent 
for use in bursting munitions is capacity to withstand the temperatures 
and pressures of explosion without dissociation through burning. 

Physical State.—Chemical compound* may be either solids, liquids, 
or ga*<*s ut ordinary temperature*. If gaseous at ordinary temperatures, 
it is essential that the compound lx* capable of lxing held in a liquid state 
under moderate pressures, sinee the quantity of a gnneou* substance that 
can lx* contained in an ordinary projectile is negligible. Chlorine and 
phosgene are examples of substances that are gaseous at ordinary tem¬ 
peratures under atmospheric pressure, but these gases may he held in the 
liquid state under moderate pressures which can he maintained in ordi¬ 
nary projectiles. On the other hand, such compounds as hydrocyanic 
acid and carbon monoxide, while extremely toxic, cannot be liquefied 
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at ordinary temperatures with moderate pressures, and hence these 
gases cannot be used successfully in projectiles. Accordingly, we 
may lay it down as a basic requirement that chemical agents must 
either be solids or liquids at ordinary temperatures and under moderate 
pressures. 

As between solid and liquid chemical agents, the solids are generally 
to lx preferred as shell fillers since solids have many advantages over 
liquids in projectiles. If the chemical agent is a Bolid, the cavity in the 
projectile may be completely filled, as in the case of high-explosive filling, 
and there is then no difference in ballistic behavior between such chemical 
shell and H.E. shell. On the other band, if the chemical agent is a liquid, 
the shell ravity cannot be completely filled but a certain percentage of 
empty space must be left in the shell to permit expansion of the liquid 
with rise in temperature. The void thus left in the shell affects its bal¬ 
listic characteristics, and the general experience in the war showed that 
liquid-filled shell had to be fired with special range tables. But whether 
or not special range tables are required for liquid-filled shell, it is certain 


that the behavior in flight of liquid-filled shell differs from solid-filled 
shell. This difference is bound to be reflected in the dispersion of shots 
and the impact patterns obtained. This problem will be further con¬ 
sider*^ in a later chapter on artillery shell. 

Liquids have one possible advantage over solids as chemical fillings 
for projectiles in that they are generally more easily dispersed on the 
opening of the shell. As a rule, solids require a greater bursting charge 
to disperse them effectively, and the solid particles resulting do not dis¬ 
seminate into the surrounding air so readily as the vapors generated by 
liquid fillings. 

Boiling Point.—Among the liquid chemical agents those with the 
highrr boiling point* and lower vapor pressures are preferred. In 
general, the higher the boiling point, the lower the vapor pressure at 
ordinary temperatures and the less the pressure genera ted in the container 
in storage. Hcnee, generally, a smaller void may la* employed in filling 
tin- shell and less leakage is apt to occur in storage and handling. On 
tin* ntlier hand, the higher the boiling point, the greater the explosive 
rliargc required effectively to disperse the substance, and the less chemical 
will l)o contained in the shell. 

Another factor of great importance in connection with the ladling 

point is the difficulty of filling the shell. A*chemical whose boiling point 

i* below ordinary summer temperatures, e.g ., phosgene (b.p. 47°F.), 

must be artificially cooled and held below its boiling point during the 

filling operation. This requires refrigeration facilities for precoo/irjg the 

'•mpty shell and bulk phosgene and greatly complicates the process of 
filling. 
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Melting Point—While not so important as boiling point, the melting 
point of a chemical agent is often of considerable importance if this point 
ocrur* within the range of ordinary atmospheric temperatures. Thus, 
the melting point of pure mustard gas is about 57°F., bo that mustard i* 
a liquid in summer when the temperatures are above 57° and a solid in 
winter when the temperatures are below that point. In order to secure 
uniformity in ballistic effect* and dispersion, it is necessary to keep the 
chemical filler in one physical state and, since it is impracticable to keep 
it as a solid above its melting point, it is necessary to keep it as a liquid 
at ordinary tein|x*ratures below its boiling point by the use of solvent*. 
Concerning this urn* of solvents, Fries, gives the following interesting 
data from the Wurld War: 

In order that the product (mustard gas) in the hheil might be liquid at ttll teni- 
jM*raf urrs, winter an well aa summer, the Germans added from 10 to 30 per cent of 
chlorbenzene, later using a mixture of chlorbenzene nnd nitrobenzene and still 
later pure nitrobensene. Carlton tetrachloride has also l*ccn used aa a means of 
lowering the melting point. Many oiher mixtures, such a* chlorpicrin, hydrocyanic 
arid, bromacetone, etc., were tested, but were not used. The effect on the melting 
point of mustard g»is is shown in the following table: 


Melting Point or Mustard-oak Moth-res 


Prr rent 
milled i 

Chlorpicrin 

Chlorbenzene 

Carbon leirnchkiridc 

°2SS 

•c. 

- — 

•F. | *C. 

°F. 

°C. 

•F. 

13.9 

10.0 

6.1 

2.8 

57 

50 

*3 

37 

13.9 

8.3 

6.1 

-1.1 


13.9 
10.0 
• 67 

3.3 

t 

57 

50 

44 

38 


While the difficulties of melting jxiints in the range of ordinary tem- 
|M*r:iturrs can lx- solved l»y the use of solvents, all these additional steps 
greatly complicate production and reduce the efficiency of chemiea I agents. 

Specific Gravity.—Substances used as chemiral agents during the 
war varied greatly in s|x*cifie gravity. Some were lighter than water 
while others were nearly twirp as heavy as water. This large variation 
in weight creates filling difficulties. On the other hand, all the high 
explosives ordinarily used ns shell fillers closely approximate a specific 
gravity of 1.5 so that different kinds of explosive charges introduce little 
variation in the weight of loaded H.E. shell. As it is desirable that all 
dicll lx* brought to the standard weights, for which range tables are cal¬ 
culated, the nearer a chemical filler approaches the mean H.E., specific 
gravity 1.5, the less variation there is between the chemical and H.E. 
shell: also the difficulties of filling chemical shell are fewer. 
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Vapor Density. Regardless of whether the chemical agent is a gas or 
a smoke, it must have a vapor density greater than that of air for other¬ 
wise, as soon as the agent is released from its container, it will immediately 
rise from the surface of the ground and thus lose its physiological or 
obscuring effect. 

All the principal chemical agents used in the war met this require¬ 
ment except hydrocyanic acid, the vapor of which was only 0.93 times a> 
heavy as air. In consequence of its light vapor, tins substance prov«-d 
very disappointing in battle, although it is physiologically one of the most 
deadly gases known to chemists. Carbon monoxide is anothej- very 
toxic gas which cannot be used in battle chiefly because its vapor density 
is less t han air. Although the various substances used as chemical agents 
in the war varied only about twofold in specific gravity in their solid or 
liquid forms, they varied nearly tenfold in vapor density. Thus, the 
lightest gas used was HCN with a vapor density of 0.93, while one of the 
heaviest gases used, DA, has a vapor density of 9.0. Tin* average 
vapor density of the more important agents was about 5.0. 

In general, the heavier the vapor, the better it will cling to the ground 
and roll into depressions, dugouts, and trenches thus exerting a more 
intensive and lasting effect upon men taking shelter in such places. 

As regards vajwr density of a substance, we may say that it must at 
least be heavier than air and the heavier it is, the better its substance is 
suited for use as a chemical agent. 


TACTICAL REQUntBMEITTS 

Under the heading of Technical Requirements, w© have reviewed the 
essential qualities which chemical agents must possess in order that they 
may be manufactured and loaded into projectiles in sufficient quantities 
to meet the vast requirements of modern war. We now come to n 
'•onsideration of those properties which chemical agents must ]x>**o** in 
order to exert the effects required in battle. These we call tactical require¬ 
ment*. As the tactical effects of gases are markedly different from smokes 
incendiaries, it will be more convenient to consider the tactical 
requirements of each of these three classes of agents separately. 


i 


We shall begin with the gases and note first those requirements which 
apply particularly to the gases used on the tacticnl offensive, us these are 
the most, exacting requirements. 

Toxicity.—In general, it may be said that, for the lethal and casualty- 
producing gases, toxicity is probably the most important requisite. 
Since the casualty effects of-most gases are in direct proportion to their 
toxicitien f it follows that the more toxic the gas, the more effective and 

efficient it is as a chemical agent. Or, stated in another way, the same 
casualty results can be produced with decreasing quantities of the agent 
and with shorter periods of exposure, in proportion as its toxicity 
increases. This follows from Haber’s generalization that toxic effect is 
proportional to toxicity times exposure time (see page 12). Perhaps the 
only exception to this toxicity requirement is in the case of the lacri- 
inators, where toxic effects are not desired but where temporary inca¬ 
pacitation over the widest area with the minimum expenditure of 
chemicals is the prime consideration. Such a result, however, is hardly 
a war requirement but belongs more properly to the class of agents 
suitable for quelling domestic disturbances. Indeed, with far more 
effective agents available for general harassment of troops in war, it is 
difficult to foresee the future use of lacrimators in battle, although they 
undoubtedly will continue to be widely used in war for the training of 


troops behind the lines. 

With the exception of lacrimators, we may say that toxicity is a funda¬ 
mental requirement of all battle gases. High toxicity alone, however, 
does not necessarily make an effective casualty agent on the field of 
battle, as many other factors enter into tbc final effect. This fact was 
not sufficiently appreciable in the early years of the war and many very 
costly mistakes were made. Thus, the French were deceived into 
adopting HCN as a toxic shell filler by the extremely high toxicity of 
this gas in laboratory tests. However, owing to the fact that it is 
extremely volatile in the open air and that its vapor is lighter than air, 
it proved to be almost impossible to set up effective concentrations in 
artillery shoots with these shell. Another peculiarity of HCN is that, 


unless its concentration exceeds a certain critical figure, it is almost 
harmless. These two peculiarities made the French Yincennite (HCN) 
shells one of the most outstanding failures in chemical warfare during 
the war. 

Multiple Effects.—Next to toxicity, the manner in which a gas exerts 
its action upon the body is the most important tactical consideration. 
Many gases have more than one mode of action. Thus, ehlorpierin is 
lx>tli a lacrimator and a lung-injurant gas so that both the eyes ami 
lungs must be protected from this agent. Dimethyl sulfate (German 
D-Stoff) is both a lacrimator and a vesicant, and the eyes as well as the 
l»ody must be protected; mustard gas has a triple effect, l>eing n vesicant, 
lung injurant, and lacrimator combined. Hence mustard is the most 
difficult gas to protect against and for this reason it is one of the most 
valuable tactical agents. 

In general, the more extensive the inode of action of a gas, i.e. t the 
greater the number of physiological effects it produces, the more valuable 
it is from a tactical viewpoint. ^ 

Persistency.—Since the toxic effect of a gas is a product of its toxicity 
and time of exposure, the next most important requirement for a casualty- 
producing gas is its persistency. By persistency is meant the duration 
»f time an agent will remain around its point of release in an effertivc 
concentration. It is obvious that, no matter how toxic a gas may be, if 
it is so volatile that it lasts only a few seconds after being released, it 
cannot produce worth while casualty effects. Persistency is a function 
of the boiling point of a substance. That is, the higher the boiling 
point, tlie slower the liquid will evaporate and the longer it will persist 
in tin- field. Also, since volatility is a measure of the rate at which a 
liquid evaporates, persistency is an inverse function of volatility, and the 
more volatile a liquid is, the less persistent it will be. 

Duration of Effects—Assuming that the primary object of battle is to 
defeat the enemy by inflicting upon him, not fatalities, but rather non- 
fatal casualties of as long duration as possible, those chemical agents 
which produce the most lasting casualty effects are the most efficient. 
In this requirement, mustard is the most efficient chemical agent that 
was used in the war, as it produced slow-healing wounds but was fatal in 
only a small percentage of casualties. 

Speed of Action.—The next most important tactical requirement is 
rapidity of action. Some substances act with remarkable speed in 
producing effects upon the body while others act very slowly, and their 
effects are not noticeable until many hours after exposure. Thus, HCN 
arts with almost lightning rapidity when present in lethal concentrations. 
One or two full breaths of (his gas are sufficient to cause instant collapse 
and death within a few minutes. On the other hand, mustard gas is very 
slow acting and, in usual field concentrations, does not produce noticeable 
symptoms until several hours after exposure. 

Regardless of the type of gas, it is obvious that the quicker it produces 
Its effects, the sooner it secures the desired tactical results. Gases that 
an- intended for casualty effects on the offensive must obviously Ik* quick- 
:md bring about incaparitation during the attack which may last 
«»nly a few minute*. For this reason, mustard gas, which does not 
incapacitate for several hours after exposure, is unsuitable ns an offensive 

and would be of more general value as a war gas if its sj>eed of effect 
wen- greater. 

Insidiousneis.—If a gas produces uncomfortable or painful physio- 
<*neal effects upon first exposure to it, men will at once l>e aware of it* 
presence and take measures to protect themselves and thus render ineffec¬ 
tive the power of the gas. On the other hand, if a ga* is insidious in 
■fticin „ n d pr(K j UC es no warning discomfort during the necessary period 
° 0 *P f >*urc, it will exert its full casualty effect before countermeasure* 
ean lx taken. Obviously, therefore, the more insidious the action of a 
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gaa, the greater its surprise effect and tactical value. Moreover, the 
slower the action of a gas in producing its physiological effects, the 
greater the need for insidiousness in artion. Thus, mustard-gas vapor 
is effective in low concentrations only after several hours’ exposure, so 
that, if it were not insidious in its action and difficult to detect in low 
concent rations, troops would not remain exposed to it for a sufficient, 
time to become casualties. But because mustard-gas vapor is liot-h 
insidious in action, and almost imi>ossiblp to detect in low concentrations,. 
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it has a high casualty power, although it is slow in action and although 
its effects do not manifest themselves for several hours after exposure. 

Volatility is also an important property of a casualty gas since it 
determines the maximum concentration which can exist in the open air 
at any given temperature. In general, liquids of low boiling points and 
high vapor pressures build up much heavier concentrations in a given 
volume of air than liquids with high boiling points and low vapor pres¬ 
sures. In fact the maximum concentration that can be held in the air 
(saturation point) is a direct function of the volatility of a substance (see 
definition on page 8). The mathematical relations between persistency, 
volatility, and vapor pressure are shown by the formulas in Appendix A. 

The foregoing remarks concerning volatility apply particularly to the 
lethal or casualty-producing gases. With the neutralizing gases, such as 
mustard, and the harassing gases, such as DA, where immediate casualty 
effects nre not primarily sought, the best tactical results are secured by 
maintaining a low concentration on the target area for a maximum period 
of time, and persistency then becomes of paramount importance. The 
principal requirements for the neutralizing and harassing gases are, first, 
great persistency and, second, effectiveness in low concentrations over 
long periods of time. 

Penetrability.—Other things being equal, the greater the power of n 
gas to penetrate the enemy's masks, protective clothing, and other 
means of chemical defense, the greater will be the offensive power and 
tactical value of the gas. It has been estimated that the mere wearing 
of a mask (even of the latest improved type*) reduces the physical vigor 
of troops about one-fourth. The addition of protective clothing still 
further reduces the physical activity and stamina of troops and thus 
greatly impairs their fighting ability. The greater the | tenet rating power 
of a gas, the more elaborate must Ik- the protective equipment of the 
enemy with a corresponding reduction in this combat ]>ower. Hence, 
the penetrability of a gas is an imiiortant factor in its tactical value. 

Invisibility.—Regardless of the type or kind of gas, it is generally 
agreed that it is most effective in the field wli*>n used as a surprise. The 
more difficult a gas is to detect by the senses, the morp readily men ore 
taken unawares—benre the importance of invisibility, which prevents 
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troojis from seeing the approach of a gas cloud and perceiving the extent 
and limits of its concentration. 

OdorlestneM.—Next to visibility, gas concentrations arc most 
usually detected in the field, especially at night, by the characteristic 
odor of the agent. The more nearly odorless the substance is, the more 
deadly is its surprise effect. 


Smokes* 


Hw •■‘•mokes here considered art* ihe nontoxic screening ?>iuoke». 
Ucticullv the mine aa casualty gases except with regard to visibility 




Total Obscuring Power.—Passing now to a consideration of the 
second class of chemical agents—the smokes—we find quite different 
tactical requirements. Since the purpose of a smoke u> to obscure vision, 
rone*eul terrain, and not to cause casualties, there is no necessity for a 
smoke to be odorless, while visibility or rather obscuring power is a 
fundamental requirement. Smokes are generally rated on the basis of 
their total obscuring power (T.O.P.). Total obscuring power is a function 
of the opacity of the smoke particle and its density per cubic foot of air. 
More specifically, the total obscuring power of a smoke is the produet 
of the volume of smoke produced per unit weight of material and the 
density of the smoke. Chemical agents van* greatly in ol>scuring 
Imwer and only those with high total obscuring powers are suitable as 
screening smokes. 

Persistency.—Next to total oiixcuriug jmwer. persistency is the most 
important requirement for a smoke agent. The more persistent a smoke 
is, the less material is required to maintain a screen for a given time, and 
hence the more effective and economical the agent is. 

Capacity.—The third requirement for a smoke agent is its smoke- 
producing capacity per pound of agent. Smoke-producing chemical 
compounds vary greatly in their output per unit of material and the 
compound which produces the greatest quantity of smoko jx-r ixxmd of 
material is the most efficient. 

Density.—The next most desirable property for a smoke is density, 


orspecific weight relative to air. It is obvious that the heavier the smoke 
i.~, lhe less it will rise from the ground und the Utter it will cling to and 
mver the areas to be screened, w» that density or heaviness is an imi>or- 
tant requirement. 

Harmlessness.—Another important requirement for u screening 
smoke is that it should exert no deleterious effect upon ]M*r*onncl, since 
smoke is frequently used to envelop friendly troops fur their protection. 
|f a smoke is irritating, the time during which troops can be blanketed 
18 educed and the effect upon the morale of the troo]** is adverse, even if 
no undesirable physiological effects are produced. 
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Temperature.— Other things being equal, a cold smoke is preferable 
to a hot.one, for the hotter a smoke is, the more it will tend to ascend in 
the air, and the leas its screening value will be. For this reason, smokes 
which are the products of chemical action, such as hydrolysis (e.g., FM) 
possess certain advantages over smokes which are the result of combus¬ 
tion, as buming-oil smoke. 

Color.—White smoke in most terrains blends better with the horizon 
line and is preferred to black or colored smokes for general concealment. 

Incendiaries 

The purpose of incendiary agents is to destroy enemy material by 
conflagration. Accordingly, the fundamental requirement of an incen¬ 
diary agent is that it have the capacity to set fire, under the most adverse' 
conditions encountered in the field, to whatever targets it Is employed 
against. 

Temperature.—The first tactical requirement of an incendiary agent 
is that it generate within it* own sulistance an extremely hot fire, prefer¬ 
ably one emitting flames. The higher the temperature generated by the 
incendiary substance, the greater its capacity to set fire to target material 
of low inflammability. 

Time of Burning.—The next requirement is one of time of burning. 
The longer an incendiary agent bums, per pound of material, the longer 
it will Rustain initiating fires and the greater will be the chances of 
igniting the material against whirli it is employed. 

Unquenchabiiity.—A military incendiary' agent should also preferably 
he unquenchable by water, as water is generally the only means avail¬ 
able in the field for putting out fires. 

Spontaneous Combustion.—From a tactical viewpoint, spontaneous 
combustion is a distinct advantage in an incendiary material, since all 
that is necessary to use this material for initiating fires is to spread it 
over the target area and spontaneous combustion will create the desired 
results. From a technical viewpoint, spontaneous combustion is advan¬ 
tageous in that such a material does not require a fuse and special 
igniting charge with the resulting complications that these elements 
involve. On the other hand, technical difficulties in storage, handling, 
and filling into projectiles are creuted when an incendiary agent is 
spontaneously combustible, and these must be carefully weighed against 
the above advantages. 

Extinguishment in Flight.—If an incendiary agent is to be used in a 
scatter-type projectile, t.c., where the incendiary charge is to Vic scattered 
over a large target area, an additional requirement is demanded of the 
inepndiary material, viz., the burning particles must not Lx* extinguished 
in flight after buret of the projectile. This is a very difficult requirement 

to meet unless the incendiary' material is spontaneously combustible for 
thp reason that there is always a critical velocity above which a burning 
particle cannot be projected through the air without extinguishing its 
flames. This was the principal reason for the failure of the early types 
of incendiary bombs which were dropped from the German Zeppelins on 
Loudon and Paris. These bombs were made of nonspuntaneously com¬ 
bustible materials and were ignited, either on release from the bomb 
rack or by a time fuse after a short period of flight. The bomba would 
then burst into flames while high in the air. The increasing velocity 
.-inquired during the remainder of their fall would exceed the critical flame 
velocity and extinguish the flames from the bombs before they reached 
the ground. 

The same difficulty occurred with the early types of incendiary artil¬ 
lery' shell which were constructed on the shrapnel principle. It was 
found that when these shell burst they expelled their contents (as lumps 
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of burning incendiary materials) at such high velocities as to extinguish 
the flames from the lumps. Consequently, if an incendiary material is 
not simultaneously combustible, it must be able to maintain its fire when 
from the projectile by the bursting charge so that the incendiary 
part ides will be brought in contact with the target material in a burning 
rendition. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR IDEAL AGENTS 

Since we have now reviewed the requirements for chemical agent® 
at some length, we may summarise this subject by stating the qualities 
and characteristics of an ideal chemical agent of each type. 

Offensive Gas.—The ideal combat gas for us.* on the tactical offensive 
should meet the following requirements: 


Tactical 
l. High toxicity. 

« Multiple effectivemw. 

•I N'Mipcraistcncy. 

V I’.Imh'Ik of maximum duration. 

5 liumndmte effectiveness, 
li. bmitlioUNncw in action. 

7. Volatility (maximum field concentra¬ 
tion 1 . 

H. Penetrability. 

V. In visibility.' 

10. OtlorlfKjtnoM. 


Technical 

1. Availability of raw material*. 

2. Ease of inaiiufacturc. 

3. Chemical ktability. 

4 Nonhvdrolyzuble. 

5. Withstands explowon without decom¬ 
position. 

0. A solid at ordinary temperature. 

7. Melting point al>ove maximum 
atmospheric temperature. 

8. Boiling point as low a a possible. 

9. High vapor pressure. 

10. Specific gravity approximately 1.5. 

11. Vapor density greater than air (the 
heavier the better). 


Phosgene, which is described in detail in Chap. VII, came eloser to 
meeting the above requirements than any other substance. It fell short 
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of the ideal requirements chiefly in respect to the following: it lacked 
multiple effectiveness, being a lung injurant only; except in high con- 
ivntrationa. it was not immediately effective; it was not odorless and, in 
contact with water vapor in the air, it formed a white steamlike cloud and 
was thus not invisible; it hydrolysed slowly with water and hence was not 
effective on very wet days; being a gas at ordinary tenqieraturcH, it had 
lo lie artificially cooled to l>e filled into projectiles. But even with these 
limitations, phosgene was the best all-round offensive gas used in the war. 

Defensive Gas.—The ideal combat gas for use on the tactical defensive 
should also meet the above requirements except that it should be per¬ 
sistent ruther than nonpersistent and it should be effective in low 
concentrations. 

Mustard gas came close to the ideal defensive gas, being deficient 
only in the following particulars: it was not immediately effective; it had 
a faint odor; it was not easy to manufacture; it slowly hydrolysed in 
contact with water vapor in the air and with water on the ground; it wa¬ 
tt liquid at summer temperatures and u solid at winter temperatures; it 
had a rather low vapor pressure. But, even with these limitations, 
mustard gas proved to be not only the best defensive gas but the best 
all-round casualty agent used in the war. 

Harassing GaB.—The ideal harassing gas should have the same 
requirements as defensive gas but should also be effective in very much 
lower concentrations in order that it may cover a largearea with minimum 
expenditure of ammunition, and thus justify its use despite low toxicity. 

DA was the most effective harassing gas used in the war and fell 
short of ideal requirements only as to the following: it had only one 
physiological effect—sternutatory; it was not very persistent; its effect* 
were of short duration, generally a few hours; it was nqt volatile; it had a 
detectable odor; it was extremely difficult to make; it had high melting 
and boiling points and low vapor pressure; it was difficult to disperse in 
f.n effective form. Notwithstanding tli<**e deficiencies, however, this 
compound is a very effective harassing agent when used under proper 
conditions. 

The ideal smoke agent should meet the following requirementsi: 


Tactical Technical 

1. High total obscuring power. Same as for gases. 

2. High persistency. 

3. Large smoke-producing capacity. 

4. High specific weight relative to air. 

5. Low temperature of generation, 
ti. No harmful physiological effect. 


White phosphorus was the most successful smoke agent used during 
the war, although it failed to meet the ideal requirements in the following 
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particulars: unless used on the progressive burning principle, it was low 
in persistency; the smoke generated, being lighter than air, tended to 
rise rapidly from the ground and, also being a product of combustion, 
the smoke was hotter than the surrounding air, which still further 
accelerated its upward movement. While the smoke itself was relatively 
harmless, the vapors generated by the burning particles of phosphorus 
were very poisonous, although the effects were not manifest until long 
after exposure. Also the burning particles of phosphorus caused painful 
wounds when brought in contact with the body so that phosphorus had 
u wry divided casualty power in addition to its obscuring power. 

As to technical requirements for smoke shell, phosphorus was very 
satisfactory, the only difficulties involved with its use in projectiles being 
those encountered in any spontaneously combustible material. It had 
to Is- stored and loaded under water so as to exclude all contact with 
air, and any leakage in storage and handling immediately caused fires. 

However, notwithstanding its limitations, phosphorus was the best 
World War smoke agent and in many respects remains among the best 
smoke producers today although many new cold smokes, generated hy 
nnncomhustible chemical reaction, have been developed since the war to 
ci»ni|wte with phosphorus as a smoke agent and are better adapted for 
rreeling smoke screens from airplanes. 

The ideal incendiary agent should meet the following requirements: 

Tactical Technical 

1. High combustibility. Same as for gaaea. 

2. Hijtli temperature of combustion. 

3. Fm unquenchable with water. 

4. Fin- noi cxfinguiahable in flight. 

5. SpMfiiiincouHly rnmhu-tiblp. 
t*. Aialahicd fire generation. 

7. Om.ion with flames. 

I !••• iiMi ndiaries used during the war were chiefly of two kinds: 
ll» tin- scatter type consisting mainly of mixtures of inflammable oils, 
tnr, etc., primed with phosphorus, sodium, and the like; and (2) 
the intensive tyj»e, consisting chiefly of thermite and similar metallic 
chemically reactive mixtures producing intense though highly concen¬ 
trated fires. 

None of the World War incendiaries proved to be outstandingly sue- 

and much room for improvement remained in thin field at the 
close of the war. 

Although primarily a smoke producer, white phosphorus was about 

aatisfartory an incendiary agent as any material used in the war, 
■Ithongli it lucked many desirable qualities. 

5° 

In the light of what has been said above as to the many exacting 
requirements which chemical compounds must meet in order to qualify 
as chemical agents, it is not difficult to understand why, with many 
thousands of compounds from which to choose, so few met with success in 
t he World War and why so many of the early chemical agents were failures. 

This does not mean, however, that there will not be greatly superior 
chemical agents in the future. On the contrary, the progress that has 
l>een made in chemical-warfare research and development during the 
few- years since the war completely negatives such an idea. Future 
developments will undoubtedly be along two general lines of effort (1) 
to find more effective ways and means of using known chemical agents 
and ( 2 ) to find more pow erful compounds. 

The progress since the war has been mainly in the first .field, t.e., 
improving the ways and means of using known chemical agents. The 
reason for this is that the full power of successful World War chemical 
agents was by no means developed by the military technique under, 
which they were employed. There Is consequently little advantage in 
finding more powerful agents while the full possibilities of those already 
known remain unexploited. For example, it has been determined that 
20 mg. (about two-thirds of a teaspoonful) of mustard vapor quickly 
alworbed into the lungs of a man will cause his death. At this rate, 
there is enough potential poison in 1 ton of mustard gas to kill 45,000,000 
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men. Yet, during the last war 12,000 tons of mustard caused only 
400,000 casualties, ur an average of 33 casualties to every ton of mustard 
used in battle. With this great discrepancy between the potential and 
actual casualty-producing power of mustard gas, there is little reason to 
look for still more powerful compounds. On the contrary, if sufficient 
effort i* expended in finding more efficient ways of using it, mustard will 
undoubtedly yield far greater results. Already two means of using 
mustard gas have been developed which greatly increase its effectiveness 
in the field, «*., sprinkling from ground vehicles and spraying from 
airplanes, of which more will be said in a later chapter. 

However, while military effort is being principally devoted to improv¬ 
ing field technique in the use of chemical agents, industrial research is 
constantly discovering and studying new compounds, some of which will 
undoubtedly prove more powerful than any chemical agents heretofore 
employed. In fact, so vast is the field of chemistry and so far-reaching 
are its potential powers that no man will presume to predict its ultimate 
possibilities in cither peace or war. The only certainty in the future is 
that of progress; no government worthy of the name will risk the security 
of its people by failure to take military advantage of the unremitting 
progress that has been and will continue to be made in the ever-widening 
fields of science. fll 

CHAPTER ITT 

DISSEMINATION OF CHEMICAL AGENTS 

To be effective in battle, chemical agents must be properly dissemi¬ 
nated over a suitable target area. Dissemination comprises two proc¬ 
ess's—the delivering of the chemicals to the target (accomplished by 
projection ), and the spreading of the chemicals over the target in an effec¬ 
tive state (accomplished by dispersion). Dissemination of chemicals, 
therefore, consists broadly of their projection and dispersion. 

The various methods and processes of dissemination are considered in 
this chapter, while the weapons and material utilized for this purpose are 
treated in Chaps. XIV to XVIII, in connection with the arms to which 
they pertain. 

MEANS OF PROJECTION 

During the World War, chemicals were disseminated by every mili¬ 
tary arm, although the air corps did not use toxic gases. When chemical 
warfare made its appearance in 1915, there was already a large variety of 
high-explosive weapons in use. As chemical warfare was bom during 
the war and there was no prewar development of its materiel, the first 
chemical munitions were hasty adaptations of high-explosive weapons, 
although subsequent experience showed that some of these weapons were 
not suitable for chemical dissemination and were every inefficient for this 
l»ur|Kwe. 

Tlic first use of gas in the World War was from hand grenades, which 
••mild be thrown about 25 or 30 yd. Owing to their limited range, they 
1 m- used only in hand-to-hand combat and frequently exposed tin- 
using triH>j>s to the chemicals employed almost to the same extent a* the 
••winy. They were, therefore, of advantage only when employed by 
masked troops against an 'unmasked enemy. When masks wore available 
Ul both sides, their general combat effectiveness largely disappeared. 

The next Btep w*as to put chemicals into rifle grenades which could be 
projected from 200 to 250 yd. This was still too close to permit the 
troops using them to employ them without masks and, as masks fur- 
niahed complete protection against the gases in these grenades, they 
were not much more effective than the hand grenades. However, when 
used with smoke fillings, especially white phosphorus, they did afford 
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considerable protection to small bodies of infai y in the attack and 
continued to be used for this purpose throughout the war. 

Although chronologically the next use of gas was in artillery shell 
(in January, 1915, by the Germans on the Russian Front), these shell were 
a failure and the successful use of gas in artillery shell was not accom¬ 
plished until the summer of 1915 after the great cloud-gas attacks from 
cylinders in the spring of 1915. We may, therefore, say tliat the next 
development in chemical w-arfare was the cylinder method of disj)ersion. 
The effective range of gas released from cylinders varied greatly with the 


w eather and other local conditions and the numbers of cylinders employed. 
As a general rule, it may be said that gas clouds were effective to a depth 
approximately equal to the front from which they wore projected, 
although in several notable instances the effective depth was much 
greater. As the diffusion and dilution of the gas released from cylinders 
increase roughly a» the cube uf the Jiataiicc duwmvmd from the point of 
release, very large quantities of gas are required to project effective con¬ 
centrations for distances greater than 2,500 yd., and we may, therefore, 
delimit the effective zone of cylinder attacks by this range, except for 
unusually large operations. 

Beginning in the summer of 1915, chemicals w'ere loaded into artillery 
shell, first of the light calibers, and then of heavier caliliers, as the war 
progressed. By 1917, artillery of all calibers were firing chemical shell 
although many of the heavier shell were unsuitable for chemical 
dissemination. 

Following the artillery shell, the use of chemicals next extended to 
the trench mortars, though here again the slow rate of fire andimmobility 
of heavier calibers were altogether unsuitable for chemicals; the lighter 
calibers did not have shells of sufficient capacity for this purpose. 

It was soon found that artillery was not adapted to disseminate 
chemicals within the zone of infantry combat because of the flat trajectory 
of the guns, the low chemical capacity of the shell, and the difficulty 
of placing effective concentrations relatively close to our own front 
lines, without clanger to friendly infantry. Since existing tyties of 
trench mortars which normally covered this zone with high-explosive 
fires were unsuitable for establishing and maintaining gas and smoke 
concentrations, and since cylinder operations wore too limited by adverse 
winds and weather conditions, the problem of how to cover the infantiy 
combat zone with effective chemical concentrations at all times became 
very acute. 

This problem wm finally Bolved by the British, who first devised 
special (Livens) projectors which were adapted to fire in one salvo a large 
number of high-capacity bombs for a maximum distance of 1,800 yd., 
and thus create extremely heavy gas concentrations within the enemy’s 
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defensive positions. The chemicals released from Livens bomba were 
already on the target area and honco did not have to travel across 
unoccupied terrain with resulting loss of strength, as in the case of gas 
released from cylinders. The Livens projector w-aa a very effective 
means of chemical projection and was extensively employed on both 
«des during the remainder of the war. However, it required much 
labor and time to install and was adapted for use only in very stabilized 

situations. 

To supplement the Livens projector and to provide a more mobile 
device which could be used in open warfare, the British also developed a 
iq»rcinl chemical (4-in. Stokes) mortar, which was a compromise in 
mobility and capacity between the 3-in. and the 6-in. H.E. mortars. 
The 4-in. chemical mortar had the same range and rate of fire (20 rounds 
per minute) and almost the Barac mobility as the 3-in. mortar and, at 
the same time, a shell holding nearly three times the amount of chemical. 
The 4-in. chemical mortar thus had a gas-projecting capacity nearly 
three times that of the 3-in. mortar and proved to be one of the most 
valuable means of projecting chemicals devised in the war. Because of 
its mobility and the fact that it could be used in small and large groups 
equally well, it was a very flexible weapon well adapted for a wide 
variety of tactical situations. 

The cylinder, projector, and chemical mortar w r ere all used to lay 
down chemical concentrations in the infantry combat zone. Each was 
necessary to supplement the other in order to fully cover this important 
field with chemicals in all tactical situations, and these devices were, 
therefore, grouped together as special chemical weapons. Because of 
the skill and special training required to place effective concentrations 
of gas and smoke in the infantry combat zone, close to friendly troops, 
it was early found necessary to organize special troops to man these 
special chemical weapons. These troops were particularly tramed in the 
use of those sjiecial weapons and thoroughly understood the capability 
and limitations of each. They were known in the .war as special gas 
Inapt and, while originally organized as engineer units, they devoted 
their full time to chemical operations and were in fact chemical troops. 
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Although gas was not disseminated from airplanes during the late 
war, inrcndinry and smoke agents were employed in drop bombs early 
in the war. Since the war, many nations have developed means for 
employing chemicals from airplanes. 

Numerous special chemical devices such a a land mines, toxic smoko 
candles, smoke generators on tanks, etc., have also been developed during 
the postwar period by many of the principal world powers. 

'Vc may summarise the possible means for projecting chemical agents 
by operating arms as follows: 
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Munition 

Smoke generators on tanka 
Hand and rifle grenades 
8moke randies 
Smoke gem-rators, portable 
Accompanying mortar (81-mm.) *nwke 
Toxic gjw cylinders 
Livens projectors 
Chemical mortars 
Chemical sprinklers (merhaniml) 

Toxic smoke candles 

Flame projectors 

Artillery shell t 

(Light and medium i-rtlilienO). 

Drop bombs I 

Chemical sprinklers and sprayers( 


Operating Arm 
Infantry and cavalry 


Infantry 


8perml chemical troops 


. Field artillery 
. Air corps 


With the addition of the postwar chemical armament, there now exist** 
means for disseminating chemicals, not only to all parts of the battlefield, 
but even to the areas behind the front and as far into the interior of the 
enemy's country as the cruising radius of bombardment planes will 
permit. 

In order to coordinate all the various means for disseminating chemi¬ 
cals and to insure that each is used to supplement the others in the 
mast efficient manner, the Theater of Operations is divided into rones 
progressively increasing in depth from the battle front. Diagram 
I (page 55) shows in schematic form such a loning of the Theater of 
Operations. 


METHODS OF PROJECTIOlf 


Regardless of the technical means employed, there are but three 
basic methods of placing chemicals on a target area. First, by releasing 
the chemical from containers installed in one’s own front lines, and 
depending upon the wind to carry it to and over the target area. This 
may be calk'd the method of release at origin. Second, by releasing from 
containers projected on the target area by some physical means, such as 
firing from a gun (chemical shell), dropping from an airplane (chemical 
bomb), or placing in position by retreating troops (chemical mines). 
This is the method of release on target. Third, by releasing the chemical 
from containers carried by airplanes over the target area and depending 
upon gravity to carry it down to the target area. This is the method of 
release over target. 

From what has been said above, we may now summariie the possible 
methods of projecting chemicals os shown on page 56. 
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A discussion of the technical means and materiel used for projecting 
chemicals will be found in subsequent chapters pertaining to the several 
arms which employ chemicals. 

Z or* of bombardment aviation (1,150 mil**) 


Zone of attack aviation (15 m 


♦ 

i 

4 

4 

4 

• 

t 

I 


-Zoo* of army and corps artillery (15,000 yards) 


J—Zon* of divisional artillery 
from 2J>00 to 8^00 yards) 


: 




i —Zone of chemical troops’ weapons (2.500yards) 


front line* 


| -Zone of infontry weaponx Rifle grenades QS0yard$) 
ing smoke candles and generators (100yards) 
ntry front line 



|****Zone of chemical mines (upon withdrawal from position) 
Duoum I.—Zoning of the Tbester of Operations. 


METHODS OF DISPERSION 


In previous chapters we have seen that chemicals to be tactically 
effective must be brought into contact with the body or the body must 
be surrounded by a toxic atmosphere in which the concentration of the 
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Method* or Projecting Chemicals 


Bxxle 
method of 
projection 


K rr l a ft a A St 

••rirfo. 


KvIsxm an 

XRTKWt ... 


Technical mere 
UUilOsd 


Toxic pi eyhiwlvr* 

Turfs amok* OftudlM 

Screening amok* 
CnndUa nod gvorr- 
ilort 

Artillery a hall 


. Chamiral murtar a hall 
rierf sprinklrr* 
(mechanised; 

projector* 

81 -mm. mortar shell 
Haad sod rifle 


Operating arm of 

ice 



!Chemical minas 
Drop bombs 

I 

Airplane sprinklers 
Airplane sprayer* 


Chemical troops 
Cli* mi cal troops 

Infantry sud cavalry 
Artillery 

Chemical troops 

C head cal troops 
Infantry 

Infantry nod cavalry 

Chemical troops 
Air 


Type of rhetnicoU 
employed 


Depth <•( 
normal sour 
uovviad 


Nonpersistont toxic 

Ruse- 

Kespirulory Irritant 


Air corps 
Air corps 


Screening »m»kr* 

All kinds of toxic gancs. 
screening -mokes, snd 
incendiaries 
All kinds of toxic gases, 
screening smokes, and 
incendiaries 
Toxic gsa and ineendl- 
arise 
Smoke 

Toxio gas, smoke, end 
incendiaries 
Toaic gas 

Toxic ga«, smoke, end 
ineendiarim 
Persistent gases 
Persistent gssee 


2 ..WU yd. 
l.uUU yd. 

!«*> yd. 


I 


2.400 to IA Olio 
yd. 

2.300 yil 


I.400 yd. 

3.000 yd. 

23 to 340 yd. 

Area evacuated 
1,130 miles 

13 miles 

14 miles 


chemical is at least equal to the minimum effective strength for a given 
time of exposure. Since troops in battle normally take advantage of all 
available sheltering cover, it is not ordinarily possible to bring a combat 
chemical (in its original physical state) directly in contact with the body. 
This being the case, it is necessary to distribute the chemical as uniformly 
as possible, in a finely divided form, throughout the atmosphere covering 
the target area, so as to create a toxic concentration which envelops the 
unprotected body and penetrates it through the lungs or skin. This is 
the problem of dispersion. 

Physical States.—Under ordinary field conditions, combat chemicals 
may originally be either solids, liquids, or gases; only a very few (Cl and 
CG) are true gases; a few (DA, DM, and CN) are solids; the majority 
are liquids. 

Dispersion as a Gas .—If the chemical U a gas at ordinary tempera¬ 
tures [say +20°C. (68°F.)) and atmospheric pressure, its dispersion is 
easily accomplished. It has only to be released from its container, when 
it will escape into the air and rapidly permeate it by expansion and dif¬ 
fusion, until a fairly homogeneous mixture is obtained. The problem of 
dispersion of a gaseous chemical is, therefore, very simple; it being 
necessary only to release a sufficient amount of the chemical to insure 
an effective concentration by the time the toxic cloud covers the target 
area. 
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Dispersion as an Aerosol. —The dispersion of liquid and solid chemi¬ 
cals is much more difficult. All liquids and many solids give off some 
vapor at ordinary temperatures even though their boiling points are far 
above, maximum atmospheric temperatures. These vapors act like true 
gases and, from a chemical-warfare viewpoint, may be regarded as 
Much.* But the percentage of vapors given off by most liquid and solid 
combat chemicals under ordinary field conditions is so small as to be 
practically negligible unless the substance is heated, in which case the 
larger part, if not all, of the substance may be vaporized and pass off into 
the air in vapor form. Excepting the few chemicals that are true gases 
in the field and those that can be readily vaporised at ordinary field 
temperatures, chemical agents are usually dispersed in the form of 
exceedingly small solid or liquid particles. 

* In iitiyHun, a vapor ia a ga* «t a temperature below the boiling point of the 
•on im ponding liquid. 

As each molecule in a vapor is free to move according to the gas laws, 
vapors, in general, obey the laws of gases and yield with air homogeneous 
mixtures. In smokes, however, the molecules are not free to move 
individually, but are clustered together in bunches, so that smokes do not 
rigidly ol»cy the laws of gases, but yield with the air heterogeneous mix¬ 
tures. Such mixtures are dispersed systems, comprising a gaseous phase 
—the air—and a solid or liquid phase—the toxic Bubstance—in very 
finely divided particles. The most common forms of dispersed systems 
are those in which a solid or a liquid is dispersed in a liquid. These are 
«aU«t eullaidal volutions, or tolt. If the dispersing medium is water, the 
system is a hydroaol and, if the diapersing medium is air, the system is an 
aerosol. As a colloidal solution is intermediate between a true solution 
and a sus|>ension of large particles in a liquid, an aerosol is intermediate 
between n true gaseous mixture and a suspension of large particles in the 
air. Accordingly, aerosols, although elastic fluids, do not rigidly obey 
tin* laws of gases, but closely approximate the properties of colloidal 
mlutious. As chemical smokes are aerosols, they also in general follow 
the l:i\v> governing colloidal solutions. 

lb uardless of whether the aerosol is a toxic or simple obscuring smoke, 
the Hiclhtnl of dispersion is the same and consists basically of the con¬ 
densation in the air, by a physical or chemical process, of a substance 
emitp-d in the state of molecular dispersion. The structure and stability 
of the ucrosnls thus obtained are subsequently modified by secondary 
phenomena, such as: condensation of water on the surface of the 
minute solid particles or drops, oxydation on contact with the air, or 
Hydration. 

Processes of Dispersion.—The primary dispersion of the substance 
may lx- effected by either a physical or a chemical process. 
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Physical Means of Dispersion. —In the physical process, three general 
means are employed: (1) mechanical force, as when a very fine dust is 
sprayed from an airplane; (2) heat, as when a substance is distilled in the 
air (from smoke candles); and (3) a combination of force and heat, an 
when the contents of a chemical shell are scattered by the explosion of 
a bursting charge. 

When mechanical force alone is employed for primary dispersion, the 
suhstanee must be first reduced to an impalpable powder and must also 
have, whpn thus finely divided a sufficient vapor pressure to he vaporized 
on contact with the air. 

When heat is the means employed for primary dispersion, the solid or 
liquid chemical is heated and distills into the atmosphere in a gaseous 
state and then condenses to a dispersed or aerosol state. Certain smoke 
producers, such ns phosphorus, oleum, and chlorsulfuric acid, for example, 
are dispersed in this manner. The vapors of these substances act as fog 
producers, for their anhydrides have n strong affinity for water and by 
hydration form acids which are themselves very hygroscopic. Thus, the 
sulfuric anhydride (SOa) in oleum and chlorsulfuric acid reacts with water 
to form sulfuric acid (H a S0 4 ), which in turn absorbs large quantities of 
water. A smoke composed of liquid droplets, i.e., fog, is in reality a 
dispersed solution of acid in water. 

When mechanical force and heal are both employed for primary dis¬ 
persion, the former scatters the substance in very finely divided form, 
while the latter volatilizes it and reduces it to the vai>or phase. 


Chemical Means of Dispersion. —When the primary dispersion is 
effected by a chemical process, two substances in a gaseous state are 
simultaneously emitted and, by chemical reaction on each other, yield 
a liquid or solid compound in the dispersed state. Thus, gaseous hydro¬ 
chloric acid and ammonia yield ammonium chloride in the form of a 
dense white fume. Similarly, sulfuric acid fumes formed by the hydra¬ 
tion of sulfuric anhydride form, on contact with ammonia, ammonium 
sulfate, another dense white smoke, thus: 

HiSO* + 2NH, - (NH 4 )^0 4 

If the products of decomposition are volatile, as in these cases, the 
reactions are reversible, and we have the general equation 

Salt x=* Acid -f Base. 

The direction and intensity of all reversible reactions (according to 
Gibbs’ Phase Rule (10)] depends upon the factors of temperature, pres¬ 
sure, and concentration of reacting bodies. Thus the reaction 

NH 4 C1 *=* HOI + NH, 
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depends for its direction primarily on the amount of moisture present, 
for gaseous hydrochloric acid and ammonia mixed together in the air 
form ammonium chloride up to a certain point, when further formation 
of the same is inhibited by the reverse reaction. 

Of all the factors affecting the formation of fogs and smoke, water 
plays the most important role. It not only converts anhydrides (P*0«, 
SOj) to cuiie»^»»Jing acids and precipitatca them in tho diupewed otatc, 
but also assures the dissociation of hydrolyzuble salts and their repre- 
ripitnlion in colloidal dimensions. The water vapor in the air can also 
mllicre to the surfaces of minute solid particles floating in the air, and 
convert them to liquid droplets, as is the case when natural fogs form over 
smoky cities. 

In the chemical process of dispersion, salts that are both volatile and 
easily hydrolyzable produce the best smokes. Hence oxides with 
feeble bases or feeble acids, because readily hydrolyzable, are most 
generally employed. 

Summary.—Chemicals then are dispersed in two forms, one, in which 
a vapor (or gas) is mixed with air (gas clouds) and the other, a suspension 
of solid or liquid particles in the air (smoke clouds). As the behavior 
in the field of these two forms of chemical dispersion are somewhat dif¬ 
ferent, the principal characteristics of each will be briefly summarized. 

Gas Clouds 

Density.—As a liquid changing into a gas absorbs heat from the air 
during vaporization, the air in contact with the vapor is cooled. The 
magnitude of this cooling effect depends upon the material uspd and its 
concentration and, while usually small, it is sufficient to cause an appre¬ 
ciable increase in the density of the air mixed with the vapor. Also, 
wur gases themselves are heavier than air. The result of these two 
pltMiniticnn is to cause gas clouds to hug the ground and flow into all 
tlc|irr»iiiiis and low places. 

Lateral Spread.—When a gas is released in the open air, it immediately 
expands und diffuses into the atmosphere. This, causes the cloud to 
spread laterally and vertically. Shifting wind and air currents also 
increase lateral spread as the cloud moves downwind. Under average 
conditions, the lateral spread is about 20 per cent of the distance traveled, 
while for favorable .conditions it is about 15 per cent, and for unfavorable 
conditions it will amount to as much as 50 per cent. 

Vertical Rise.—The expansion and diffusion of a gas upon its release 
in the o|»en air also cause the cloud to rise as it travels with the wind, not¬ 
wit branding that the gas itself may l>e heavier than the air and that it 
cool.- tin* a i r when expanding. The vertical rise of a gas cloud depends 
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upon several fadore, chief among which are convection currents. These 
currents are strongest when the ground is dry and warmer than the air 
and when the sun is shining brightly. On the other hand, at night and 
in the early morning, the ground surface iB usually cooler than the sur¬ 
rounding air, and there are no convection currents, so that gas clouds 
have much less vertical rise under such conditions. This rise will vary 
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from about 10 per cent of the distance traveled under the most favorably 
conditions to as much as 35 per cent under adverse conditions. 

Draf Effect—Since the wind velocity along the ground is practically 
se-ro, but increases rapidly upward, gas clouds are carried over the ground 
with a sort of rolling motion, which causes the cloud to incline forward 
and atretch out in length more at the top than the bottom. This 
increase in the length of the cloud is called the drag effect and, for cloud* 
released on the ground, amounts to from 10 to 30 per cent of the distance 
traveled, depending upon the nature of the terrain. For gas released 
from airplanes, up to 100 ft. above ground, the drag effect is equal to 
100 per cent of the distance traveled, owing principally to the high 
velocity of the airplane. 

Variation of Concentration.—The concentration of vapor in & gas 
doud varies inversely as the logarithm of the height above ground. 
Thus, if C, is the concentration at a height ff t and C f the concentration 
at a higher point then 

C ' Cl X logTT, (1) 

This causes the lower layers of the gas cloud to be more dense and more 
toxic than the upper layers, as is clearly shown in Chart III, in which 
curve A shows the general relation between heights above ground 
(ordinates) and the concentrations at these heights (abscissas) and indi¬ 
cates the form of the relation between height and concentration. 

Average Concentration.—In a gas cloud, the average concentration is 
uot in the geometrical center of the cloud, but varies therefrom as the 
height of the cloud increases. In Chart III, curve B shows the change 
in the position of the average concentration, as the height varies. 

If the concentration at any height in a toxic cloud is known, the 
concentration at any other height may be computed from Eq. (1). If 
Hie concentration is not known for any given height, then the total 
height and the average concentration of the toxic cloud may 1*-com¬ 
puted from a given quantity of chemical as shown on pages 54-66. The 
position of the average concentration is then located from curve B in 
(’hart III. With the average concentration and its position thus deter¬ 
mined, the concentration at any other height in the cloud can he com¬ 
puted from Eq. (1). Also the effective concentration in the lowest 6-ft. 


layer of the doud may be determined from curve C in Chart III. 

Smoke Clouds 

Density.—When chemicals create a araoke they either burn or 
hydrolyse in the air, thus generating heat which warms the air imme- 
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diately downwind from the source of smoKe. bmoke clouds thus rise 
more than gas clouds, since air containing hot smoke particles, being less 
dense, tends to rise above the surrounding cooler air. Again, unlike gas 
clouds, smoke clouds have an even concentration at all elevations above 
ground. 

Lateral Spread and Drag Effect—The lateral spread and drag effect 
of smoke clouds are substantially the same as for gas clouds. 

Vertical Rise.—The rate of vertical rise of smoke is much greater than 
that of gas because the smoke particles absorb heat waves from the sun 
and are warmed up thereby. The transfer of heat to and from smoke 
particles by radiation is also very important, especially in bright sun¬ 
shine. Since each smoke particle has a diameter of 10~ 4 to 10“* cm. and 
is surrounded by a tightly held air film about 10"* cm. thick, it acts like 
a tiny air-filled balloon, rising when heated and falling when cooled below 
the surrounding air. Thus, while convection currents tend to give the 
same rise to both gas and smoke, radiation primarily affects the smoke 
particles only. In addition, smoke particles in the air are heated by 
radiation from the ground surface as well as from the sun and, when the 
ground is cooler than the air, the smoke particles actually lose their heat 
by radiation to the ground. Hence smoke clouds are more influenced 
by ground temperature and time of day than gas clouds. 


RELATION BETWEEN QUANTITY AND RANGE 

The amount of chemical required to establish an effective concentra¬ 
tion on a target is determined by the general relation between a quantity 
of chemical and its effective range. 

Let W - weight of chemical released from one point, in pounds, 

D — density of chemical released (air *1), 

V - original volume of chemical released from one point, at 
atmospheric temperature and pressure, in cubic feet, 

V, - volume of chemical after it has traveled a distance 5, in 
cubic feet, 

S - distance traveled from point of release at any time T. in 
feet, 

T - time of travel, in minutes, 

C. - average concentration of the toxic cloud, 

- ground concentration of the toxic cloud (*.«., mean con¬ 
centration of lowest 6-ft. stratum), 

C — minimum effective concentration expressed as a volumetric 
ratio of chemical to air, in parts per thousand, 

* height of C. above ground, and 
H\ " height of Ci above ground. 
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Experience shows that the dimensions of a chemical cloud generated 
from one point of emission can be expressed in terms of the distance 
traveled under various field conditions as follows: 

Let S — distance traveled by top of cloud, 

F. « width of cloud at any distance, S, 

H t ■ height of cloud at any distance, S, 

R, ■» drag effect of cloud at any distance, S. 

The value* of FH t , and R„ as functions of S, for various field con¬ 
ditions, are shown in the following tabulation: 


Values of Width, Height, and Dhag of Chemic al Clouds* 


FiHu 

ditii 


Sky 


i JX : S 

. aiur« 


— I* 


1 




Value of F. 

V«lue ©f //* 

Qm Bmoke 

Gaa Bmoke 1 

i 1 - 


F»vur»b)«.. ; Hnnly J Night or I. » r • | j Colder Steady 

than P-4 


• ovrr-J early fielda 
morn- : or 


Avrra*!-. . . Partly 


t**lt water 

Mid- Moder- 


•ir 


| Si 


Vmltar of K. 


0.165 0.165 0.03S. 0.105 


thUy 0.205’ 0.205 jo. 105! 0.205 


0.105, OJOS 


0.205 


OJOS 
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over- 

ra or n- 

a 1 e 1 y 


shifting 

1 





cart 

iiig or 

rolling 


4-9 








tat* 

farm 










afitr- 

land* 










noo» 










UnfaYM. • Clear 

11 AM.- 

Broken 

Hotter 

Variable O.SOS 

O.SOS 

Q.JWaS 

0.3 58 

0.30 S 

0303 

able 

4 r.M. 1 

or 

; than 

or over 








wotxlrd 

air 

* 



I 




* N’.ftk: The valuee riven for smokt in tlie above lahle apply only to a XU#* «moke. i.a.. one blowing 
directly io*nr«l the tnrret area. For data pertaining to laJnoi areoke clouda. «cc Chap. XIII. 


In the above table, it ip shown that, under average field conditions, 
» qds cloud will have a vertical rise of 10 per cent and o drag and lateral 
'I'tviitl of 20 per cent of the distance traveled. After the gas has traveled 
:• di-t:sncr ,S, we have n toxic cloud of the following dimensions: 


Hence 

But 



Top length of cloud at distance S -5 
Bottom length of cloud at distance 5 - L. 
Drag of cloud at distance 5 - R . 

Bottom width of cloud at distance 5 - Ft 
Height of cloud at distance 5 - H, 

v LJFtf. 


L. - 5 - R. 


( 2 ) 

(3) 


H i = 3 ft. (curve B, Chart III) 
and log Hi - 0.4771 

Also, when the cloud reaches its maximum effective length, 

C, - C (13) 


C is a definite quantity for each gas according to the physiological effect 
desired and the time of exposure to the gas. 

Hence, when the cloud reaches its maximum effective length: 



0.4771 
log H. 


X C 



Substituting the value of C« from Eq. (14) in Eqs. (10) and (11), 
we have 

0A771KCDS* 


W 


S - 


log H m 



0A771CKD 


(15) 

(16) 


Since the ground distance, or range, L in any given case is a definite 
percentage of the distance S (Eq. (3) and table on page 63), we see from 
Eq. (15) that the quantity of chemical required to set up an effective 
concentration on a distant target increases as the cube of the distance to 
the target and, from Eq. (16), the effective range of a given quantity of 
chemical varies directly as the cube root of the weight of chemical 
released and inversely with the cube root of its density and effective 
concentration. 

Since the values of K in the foregoing equations depend upon the 
corresponding values of F„ H„ and R„ which in turn vary with the 
distance 5, as shown in the table on page 63, the values of K for gases 
and smokes, under varying field conditions, may be summarized u« 
follows: 


And, for average field conditions, 


Hence 


Therefore 


R . 
L. 
F, 
H, 



0.2 S 
0.85 


0.2 X 0.85 - 0.165 
0.15 

0.8S X 0.165 X 0.15 
6 


0.002135* 



If we denote the coefficient of 5 by the symbol K, Eq. (4) takes the 
form 

V « - KS * (5) 

When the toxic cloud reaches a length 5, 

7. - £ («) 


where C a is the average concentration at the distance, 5. Substituting 
value of V , from (6) in Eq. (5), we have 



l- Ks - 

(7) 

Hence 

V - KCJS* 

(8) 

nr 

Co 

R 

(9) 

Since 




W - KC.DS * 

(10) 

and 


(11) 


From Eq. (1), page 61, we have 


Ci log H i 
• “ log H. 
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( 12 ) 


Since C\ is the mean concentration of lowest 6-ft. stratum of the toxic 
cloud, 


Field ooudi lions 

Values of K 

G a* 

Smoke 

Favorable.-. 

0 000608 

0.002026 

0.004267 

0.014292 

Average. 

0.002133 

0.014292 

Unfavorable. 
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As H m , the height above ground of the average concentration, also 
varies with the distance 5, we might express H m as a function of 5 and so 
convert Eqs. (15) and (16) to functions of 5 and the quantities K, C, D, 
which are definite constants for any given case. Such a procedure, how¬ 
ever, leads to very complicated formulas for IF and 5, which would be 
cumbersome to apply in practice. 

A shorter and simpler method is to plot a curve for Eq. (14) from 
which the value of C. in terms of Ci may be read directly for any given 
case and then inserted in Eqs. (10) and (11). Curve C on Churt 111 is 
such a curve and expresses the value of C. as a percentage of Ci for any 
rise up to 300 ft. Above a rise of 300 ft., which corresponds to u ga* 
range of 3,000 ft. under average field conditions, the value of C* is 
obtained from Eq. (14). 

In order to illustrate the time and space factors involved in dis¬ 
semination of a gaseous chemical, from a single point of emission, let us 
take the simplest case of a cylinder discharging chlorine. We shall 
assume that the cylinder holds 30 lb. of liquid phosgene. A cubic foot of 
air at 20°C. (68°F.) and atmospheric pressure weighs 0.075 lb. and, as 
the density of gaseous chlorine is 3.5 times the density of air at this 
temperature and pressure, it weighs 3.5 X 0.075 = 0.2025 lb. per 
cubic foot. Using Eq. (11) above, and a lethal concentration of 1:10.000, 
we have for average field conditions 



30 

0.002133 X 0.2625 

10,000 


812.2 ft. 


for an average concentration of 1:10,000. But at this range the ground 
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concentration equals approximately three times average concentration. 
Substituting this value for C a in Eq. (11), we have 

S - 1,172 ft. 

L , = 0.8S » 942 ft. 

Thus, 30 lb. of phosgene under average field conditions will have a 
range of 942 ft., with ground concentration of 1:10.000 (0.434 mg. per 
liter), which is lethal on 15 minutes’ exposure. With fantrahlr field 
conditions, the same amount of chlorine will have an equally effective 
range of 1,233 ft., while with unfavorable field conditions this effective 
range will be reduced to 430 ft. In this case, favorable conditions 
increase it to 53 per cent of the range under average conditions. 

If the wind is blowing steadily toward the target at a rate of 5.4 miles 
per hour (475 ft. per minute), the cloud will, under average field con- 
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ditions, reach its full development (in the form shown in Fig. 1) in 
w4 ?475 “ 1-98, or approximately 2 minutes. To maintain an average 
concentration of 1 : 10 , 000 , our cylinder should be emptied in that time, 
requiring a discharge rate of approximately 15 lb. per minute. If a slower 
rate of discharge is used, the gas cloud will bo attenuated and its concen¬ 
tration will lx* correspondingly lowered. Also, if there is an increase in 
the wind velocity, there should be a corresponding increase in the dis¬ 
charge rate in order to maintain the same concentration. 

On the other hand, with a 5.4-mile wind and a discharge rate greater 
than 15 lb. per minute, the initial concentration of the cloud will be raised 
above the strength of 1:10,000 (0.434 mg. per liter). After the cloud has 
traveled the same ground distance (942 ft.), its concentration will fall off, 
as indicated above, but will still be higher than 1 : 10.000 by the time the 
cloud reaches the target. There is, therefore, a theoretical advantage in 
increasing the discharge rate, but there are practical difficulties involved 
in so doing. In the first place, much higher pressures are required for 
greater velocities of discharge, the pressure increasing as the square of the 
velocity. Also, if the emission is too rapid, there is insufficient time for 
the ejected liquid to change into vapor and the liquid chemical falls to 
the ground where part of it is lost by absorption. Moreover, the liquid 
on the ground produces a very high local concentration immediately 
adjacent to the operating troops and may endanger them if there is any 
unsteadiness in the wind. 

Size of Target.—Another very important factor in the cloud or wave 
method of disseminating gas is the size of the target area to be covered. 

Width .—The width o£ the target area shonld be approximately equal, 
but should not exceed the width of the gas cloud at the front edge of the 
target, t'.e., the value of F x as shown in the following table: 


l ifM condition? 

Value* of F. 

Value* of Fi 

Per cent 
of range L. 

Gas 

■ Smoke 

Gna 

Smoke 

Gat 

Smoke 

1 «ivnruliU\ . 

0.156’ 

0.155 

0.1355 

0.1355 

0 90 

0.90 

Avemgr_ 

0.205 

0.205 

0.1005 

0.1605 

0.80 

0.80 

I'nfnvorohle 

0 505 

0 505 

0.3505 

0.3505 

0 70 

0 70 


For chemicals emitted from a single point, with a range of 1,000 ft., 
the width of target should be: for favorable conditions, 90 ft.; for average 
conditions, 80 ft.; and for unfavorable conditions, 70 ft. 

Depth .—If the target area is of material depth as compared to its 
distance from the point of emission of the gas, it should always be included 
us n jMirt of the range. Otherwise, by the time the gas cloud reaches the 
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rear boundary of the target, its concentration will have fallen below 
the required effective strength. As an illustration of this point, let u» 
assume that the discharge from the cylinder mentioned above travels over 
a target 200 ft. deep whose front edge is at the distance L ■» 1,050 ft. 
from the cylinder emplacement. We shall also assume that the cylinder is 
emptied in 2 minutes, so that, by the time the first chlorine discharged 
reaches the front edge of the target, the last chlorine will have just been 
released from the cylinder. Traveling at the rate of 6 miles per hour 
(528 ft. per minute) it will require 0.40 minute for the cloud to pass over 
the target area. During this time, the cloud will expand to the larger 



dimensions indicated by (") letters in Fig. 2. At the same time, the rear 
part of this volume following the expiration of the cylinder discharge and 
indicated by (') letters, will be uncontaminated air. 

A BCD - target area: AD - 200' 


Assuming average field conditions, 

S " “ S# + " 1 ' 563 ' 

R" - 0.2S" - 312.6' 

L" - S" - R" - 1,250' 

F” - 0.16S" - 250' 

- 0.1S" - 156.3' 

I- - - 1,250 X 250 XljM m 8140>625 cu ft 

IV - Mr - M 0 ** 0 *” - 33,300 cu. ft. 

The volume of the expanded toxic cloud is TV' — Vf - 8,107,325 cu. 
ft., while its average concentration is 
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8,107,325 + - 1:50,000 


and its ground concentration is 1:15,000 which is only one-fifteenth of the 
lethal concentration. 

Time of Emission. —Again referring to the example given on page 66 , 
we nee tliat 30 lb. of chlorine will produce a lethal concentration of 
l :1,000 over a target area 168 ft. wide at a distance of 1,050 ft. from the 
l>oiiit of emission if discharged at the rate of 15 lb. per minute. This con¬ 
centration is, however, lethal only after 30 minutes’ exposure, ho that 450 
lb. of chlorine would be required to produce deaths per 168 ft. of enemy 
front, or almost 3 lb. per foot of front. Of course, nonfalal casualties will 
be produced over a much wider front, since chlorine caunpk such casualties 
in concentrations of 1 : 10 , 000 , or approximately one-tenth the lethal 
concentration. In this case, nonfatal casualties could be secured with 
the same amount of chlorine over a target area 361 ft. wide at a distance of 
1,806 ft. 

Comparison with Smoke. —If instead of a gas we used the same 
quantity (30 lb.) of a toxic smoke of the same density, under the same con¬ 
ditions, in a concentration of 1 : 10 , 000 , we should have 


S 

U 

Fi 


30 


0.004267 X 0.1865 


10,000 
0.8 X 1,556 - 1,245 ft. 
0.2L. - 249 ft. 


- 1,556 ft. 


from which we see that our effective range is 1,245 ft. and our width of 
target 249 ft. 

When a gas concentration is increased tenfold and all other factors 
remain the same, the effective range is increased by the cube root of 10 , 
or 2.154 times. The smoke cloud in our example does not realize such an 
increase over the gas cloud because the vertical rise of smoke is twice as 
great as that of gas, i.e., K *moke ■= 2K gas (table, page 63). 

Multiple Points of Emission. —In the foregoing discussion concerning 
the relation between a quantity of chemical and its effective range, we 
have considered only emissions from a single point. In actual practice, 
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however, the gas-cloud method of chemical attack is always carried out 
on a large scale over a considerable portion of the enemy's front. To 
cover Huch an area the chemical must be discharged from a sector of one’s 
own front bearing relation to the site of the target to be covered, i.e., the 
chemical is discharged from a large number of cylinders uniformly dis- 
tributed along a line substantially parallel to the enemy’s front and of a 
length in proportion to the target area. 
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In order to determine the relation between the amount of chemical and 
it* effective range when discharged from multiple points of emission and 
the optimum arrangement of these points with reference to the target 



Fig. 5. Flo. a 

Fiu». 3-C.—Multiple pninti of emiwon. 


area, we shall first consider some fundamental elements of the problem 
As the vertical rise of a gas or smoke cloud bears a constant ratio to its 
length in any case, it will somewhat simplify our discussion if we confine 
our attention to the plan views of the chemical clouds considered. 
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Accordingly, in Figs. 3, 4, and 5 we have plan views of three poaeible 
arrangements of two cylinders, or points of chemical emission. In Fig. 3, 
the cylinders, each containing a quantity of chemical W, are placed at 
points O x and O t , F\ distance apart, along a line parallel to the front of 
the target area ABCD and at a distance L\ — 1,000 ft. therefrom. Thus 
arranged, the contents of the two cylinders cover a target 2F\ in width 
with a concentration C. In Fig. 4, the same cylinders are placed at points 
0 1 and Ot, half the distance apart, shown in Fig. 3, F\/ 2, so that their 
clouds overlap a distance F x / 2 at the target line A\B X . Thus arranged, 
the cylinders cover a target l.SF* in width with a concentration C. 

In Fig. 5, both cylinders are placed at the same point 0 so that their 
clouds coincide and cover a target F% in width with a concentration C. 
Our first inquiry is as to the relative ranges obtained by these three 
arrangements, i.e., the relations of L* and L% to Lj. 

It is apparent from inspection that Figs. 3 and 5 show the extreme 
cases and Fig. 4 shows the mean case of all the ways in which two cylinders 
or points of chemical emission could be arranged in practice, and that 
the range L, in Fig. 3, is equal to that of a single cylinder. Considering 


Fig. 5 next, wc see that this is really the case of a single cylinder of 2W 
capacity, so that from Eqs. (3) and (11), page 64. 

L % « -Z2 X Lx - 1.26L, and F t ~ 1.26F, 


Comparing these two extreme arrangements, we find that the range in 
Fig. 5 is 26 per cent larger than that in Fig. 3, while the front covered is 
only 63 per cent as large. 

Xow considering Fig. 4, wc hoc that the ground area covered by the 
two clouds is 

f *T “ l F ^ 


while their volume is 


'pi v 

ffLt X T 


7F%L*Ht 

24 


.Since the ground length of a gas cloud is eight-tenths, the spread two- 
tenths, und the rise one-tenth, of the distance traveled, S, the volumes 
of tin* two clouds in Figs. 3, 4, and 5 arc, respectively, 



But 



v W 
v ' 2 dc 

V m2 W 

1,2 z>c 



where D is the density and C the concentration of the gas. 


Hence 

And 


And 


Vx - r. - v, 


7U 

768 



W 

195 

U 


Lx * 

96~ 

= 1 - 045Li 

W 

96 

3 To? 

L, Vw " L260Li 


From the foregoing we see that, if the range L x in Fig. 3 is 100 per 
cent, the range in Fig. 4 is 4.5 per cent greater, while the range in Fig. 5 is 
26 per cent greater. 

From the above we conclude that with a given quantity of chemical the 
maximum range is obtained by discharging the whole quantity from one 
l>oint, while the maximum width of target is obtained by discharging half 
the quantity from each of two point 4 * spaced apart a distance equal to 
half the target width. If the points of emission ore further apart than 
half the target width, then there will hi* gajis between the clouds over the 
target area and, if the points are closer together than half the target width, 
there will not he a uniform concentration C over I he target, hut an increase 
above C where the clouds overlap. 

When more than two points of emission are used, optimum results arc 
obtained when the points are spaced a distance apart equal fo half the 
width of target covered by one cylinder. With this arrangement, as 
indicated in Fig. 6, it may be shown that the distance S traveled by the 
composite cloud emitted from a number of points, N t varies in accordance 
with the following general equation: 


5 


4 


w 

A'/tV - l)KCJ) 


(17) 
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and since L ■■ 0.85 for average field conditions 


L - 0.8 



(18) 


If the range L for one point of emission is given a value of unity, we have 
tlip following relation between the range from one poiut of emission 
and the successive ranges from multiple points of emission: 

Points of Emission Rnnge to Target 


1000 
1.045 
1.003 
1.072 
1.077 
I.0S1 
1.081 
1.086 


9 1.087 

10 1.089 

N 1.100 

From the foregoing table, it is seen that the range slowly increases 
with the number of points of emission and approaches a limit of 1.1 times 
the range from a single jjoint of emission, as the number of point-* of 
emission is indefinitely increased. Also, the optimum arrangement of 
cylinders, as indicated in Fig. 6, gives a front of emission practically equal 
to the width of the target to be covered. 

From what has been shown above, the number of cylinders needed to 
cover a given target may be determined as follows: Let the target be 
1,000 ft. wide by 500 ft. deep and at a distance of 2,000 ft. from the nearest 
section of front from which tlie cylinders can be installed. It is desired to 
up and maintain a lethal concentration (1:10,000) of phosgene on the 
Imgct, under average field conditions and with a range wind of 6 miles 
|"i hour. Each cylinder holds 30 lb. of phosgene. Required: the 
number of cylinders und their distribution. 

At 20°C. (G8 0 l\), the density of phosgene i> 0.2054 lb. |x*r cubic fuot. 
From Kq. (2): 

2,500 ft. - 5 - 0.25 or S - 3,125 ft. 

F. - 500 ft. H. - 312.5 ft. (table, page 63) 

From curve B, Chart 111, 

//. « ^ - 104.17 ft. 
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From Eq. (14) 

C * " 21571 X 10^00 “ 0 00002243 

Since here F , equals half the target width and the optimum arrange¬ 
ment of cylinders is at intervals of FJ 2, four groups of cylinders, spaced 
250 ft. apart, are required to cover the target area. 

From Eq. (18), 

2,500 ft. = 
from which 

W - 560 lb. 

and the total phosgene required is 4 X 560 - 2,240 lb. 

As the wind is blowing at the rate of 528 ft. per minute, it will require 
5 minutes for the cloud to reach the rear boundary of the target and an 
equal time to move over the target. As the phosgene concentration of 
1:10,000 is lethal only after 10 minutes' exposure, it takes twice 2,240 or 
4,480 lb. to maintain this concentration on the target area for the neces¬ 
sary time to produce fatal casualties. This is equivalent to a total of 
150 cylinders divided into four groups spaced 250 ft. apart. 

In the preceding example, it was shown that 2,240 lb. of phosgene are 
required to establish a concentration of 1:10,000 on a target 500 by 
1,000 ft. at a distance of 2,000 ft. (667 yd.) from the line of emission. If 
the phosgene could be released on the target and dispersed uniformly 
thereover, it would require only 




to set tip a lethal blanket of gas 6 ft. high over the target area. Thus, at 
a distance of only 2,000 ft. (667 yd.), it takes 28 Hi. of chemical to dis¬ 
seminate 1 lb. in an effective form on the target area by the cloud-gits 
method of projection. Moreover, as the quantity of chemical required to 
establish an effective concentration varies as the cube of the range, the 
doud-gas method of attack becomes very wasteful of chemical agents 
when the range exceeds 1,000 yd., since so large a portion of the chemical 
is dissipated before it reaches the target or is disseminated in the upper 
parts of the cloud where it serves no useful purpose. For this reason 
various forms of projectiles were early employed to carry the chemicals 
to the target and to release them on the target area. The first projectile* 
used for this purpose were artillery shell. These were soon supplemented 
hy trench-mortar shell and later by special (Livens) gas-projeetor bombs 
which were fired in only one salvo and thus released the entire chemical 
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concentration at one instant, thereby greatly increasing the surprise 
effect and the initial toxic concentration. Finally, special (4-in. Stokes) 
rapid-fire mortars were developed for projecting chemicals in mobile 
situations and were used very effectively throughout the war. 

DISSEMINATION BY PROJECTILES 

While the theoretical economy of releasing chemicals on the target 
area is very large, as indicated above, the practical advantage is not 
nearly so great, for several deterrant factors enter into the projection 
and dispersion of chemicals from projectiles. 

In the first place, projectiles are not very efficient as carriers of 
chemicals, for their walls must be made thick enough to withstand the 
.-hock of discharge, and this greatly limits their chemical capacity. The 
efficiency of a chemical projectile may be defined as the ratio of the weight 
of chemical filling to the gross weight of the projectile. On this basis, the 
}>est artillery shell have an efficiency of about 12 per rent. The short- 
range trench and chemical mortars, having to withstand far leas violent 
shocks of discharge, may have thinner walled projectiles with corresjwnd- 
ingly greater chemical capacity. Thus, chemical-mortar shell have an 
efficiency of about 30 per cent. Livens projector bombs, having a still 
shorter range, have 50 per rent chemical capacity. Finally, chemical drop 
•snubs and land mines, which are merely dropped or placed in position 
and thus have no shock of discharge to sustain, have an efficiency of 
60 to 70 per cent. 

Another factor which greatly reduces the efficiency of artillery for 
chemical projection is the large increase in dispersion of the projectiles 
as the range increases. The standard target unit for artillery fire is h 
square 10(1 yd. on a side, generally called the artillery square. At 3,000 yd., 

• he dispersion of shots from a 75-mm. gun is so small that approximately 
91 per cent of the projectiles fired fall within an artillery square. Ai 
*,000 yd., however, owing to greatly increased dispersion of shots, only 
41 |ht cent of the shell fall within an artillery square. Thus, a tout 
2.2 times as many shell and chemical must be expended to produce an 
effective concentration on a 75-mm. artillery square at 8,000 yd. as ut 
3.000 ya. The same is true of all other calibers of artillery and, while a 
greater percentage of shell will fall within a large target area than a small 
one, u greater amount of chemical is also required for the larger target, 
although nut quite in the same pitqwrtion. It thus arises that the effi¬ 
ciency of the artillery as a means for projecting chemicals falls off very 
rapidly as the range increases. 

A third factor limiting the efficiency of artillery shell as chemical 
vehicles is the loss of chemical on the burst of the shell. On account of 
ir> n «Rg‘*d construction, an artillery shell requires a considerable force 

ib 

to open it and, when this force is applied from the bursting charge in the 
shell, it drives a portion of the chemical charge into the ground; also, it 
throws a portion into the air above the 6-ft. effective stratum, where it is 
largely lost insofar as any useful effect is concerned. It is variously 
estimated that from 25 to 50 per cent of the chemical contents of an 
Hrtillery shell is thus lost on the burst of the shell if the gas is nonpersistent. 
For persistent gases this loss is much less. Also, the loss b much less if 
(he shell is burst in the air just above the target, as air-burst chemical 
shell release from 80 to 90 per cent of their contents in an effective form. 

What has been said of artillery shell applies also, but to a far less 
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extent, to short-range projectiles such as Livens bombs and chemical- 
mortar shell and, to a still less extent, to aviation drop bombs and land 
mines. Not only are all these latter projectiles of greater efficiency, but 
they also have much less dispersion than artillery shell at the longer 
ranges and do not require such large bursting charges to open them. 

Because of the great variation in efficiency of the several classes of 
chemical projectiles, it is obvious tliat only the most efficient types 
should be used in the zones they can reach. Thus, the special chemical- 
projecting devices, such as gas-cloud cylinders, Livens projectors, and 
chemical mortars, which cover the vital infantry combat zone out to a 
distance of 2,500 yd. from the front lines, are far more efficient and 
effective for chemical projection than artillery with its shells of relatively 
low capacity and efficiency. For the same reasons, aviation drop bomb* 
are more efficient than long-range artillery for dissemination of chemicals 
beyond a distance of 10,000 yd. (about 6 miles) from the infantry front 
lines. It is principally on the basis of the relative efficiencies of the several 
chemical-projecting means that the normal zones for their employment, 
indicated on page 54, were arrived at. 

Regardless of the type of projectile employed to cam* the chemical 
to the target, the dispersion of the chemical after release from the projec¬ 
tile is essentially the same as when released from cylinders. That is to 
say, the chemical, when released from projectiles, volatilizes, expands, and 
diffuses into the air, and thus forms a toxic cloud which then moves 
with the wind exactly as the clouds formed by cylinder discharges. 

The same relation between quantity of chemical and the effective 
range of tin* chemical obtains when the chemical is released from projec¬ 
tiles as when it is released from cylinders, except, of course, that there is 
no loss from expansion and diffusion before the toxic cloud reaches the 
target area. 

In addition to obviating this loss, projectiles have two very important 
advantages over cylinders as a means for disseminating chemicals. First, 
nil kinds of chemicals may be employed in projectiles regardless of their 
physical Btate, whereas only chemicals which are relatively volatile liquid** 
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may be employed in cylinders. Secondly, chemicals can be used in 
projectiles regardless of the direction of the wind, whereas cylinders can 
only be used when the wind is blowing toward the enemy's lines. Even 
when the wind is blowing directly toward one’s own lines, chemicals may 
be put over in projectiles without danger to friendly troops if the dosage is 
adjusted to the distance between the target and one’s own lines in 
accordance with the quantity-range relation discussed above. 

This relation is thus one of the most important in chemical warfare, 
for it not only enables one to determine the quantity of chemical required 
to establish and maintain an effective concentration on a given target at a 
given range, but, what is equally important, it also enables one to deter¬ 
mine how much of a chemical can be safely placed at a given distance from 
one’s own troops under the most adverse conditions. Except for cloud- 
gas emission from one’s own front lines, for which favorable winds are 
required, it is possible by these determinations to use chemicals at all 
times and under all conditions with perfect safety to one’s own troops. 
It is at once apparent that, if it requires W pounds of chemical to establish 
an effective concentration on an enemy position A' distance from one's 
•mn front lines, any amount of this chemical less than W, released within 
the enemy position, will not produce an effective concentration on 
friendly troops, even in an adverse wind, since the relation between a 
quantity of chemical and its effective range applies alike to both situations 

CONTROL OF CHEMICAL WARFARE 

Because of this definite relationship between chemical quantities and 
effective ranges, chemical warfare is susceptible of much closer control 
than is possible with bullets and H.E. shell. When a bullet or shell once 
leaves the gun, the gunner cannot tell what its effect will be. It may 
ricochet or be deflected from its path by striking some intervening 
obstacle, and its ultimate point of impact may be far removed from the 
intended target. Even if it strikes within the target area, no one can 
iwvdict where its fragments will strike or what their ultimate effect will 
l**- On the contrary, a given quantity of chemical will have a definite and 
predictable effect when intelligently used by properly trained troops who 
thoroughly understand the behavior of chemical concentrations in the 


held and know how to employ them, for chemical concentrations follow 
&*e\y the laws of gases and these laws are just as certain and definite a* 
^he law of gravity. 

This fact cannot be too strongly emphasized, as there is much mis¬ 
apprehension concerning it, not only on the part of the public in general, 
but even on the part of military men of high rank and position. One of 
the mam arguments advanced against chemical warfare at peace con¬ 
ferences and in other public discussions in the years immediately following 
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the late war was the mistaken notion that chemicals employed in military 
operations cannot be controlled and confined to the battlefield, but will 
unavoidably extend their deleterious effects to areas far behind the combat 
zone and thus kill or injure noncombatants and civilian populations. 

A typical illustration of this erroneous idea is contained in General 
March’s book on the World Waiw Me says: 

We had had the use of gas forced on us in the war by the action of Genu any, and 
in self-protection had to organise the Chemical Warfare 8erv»ce. And no soldier 
ran say that he prefers to be killed by being torn to pieces by a shell rather than to In* 
gassed. But the use of poison ft**, carried wherever the wind listeth, kills the birds 
of the air, and may kill women and children in rear of the firing line. When 1 first 
reached France 1 found in Paris an American organisation, headed by Mim Lothrop. 
which had ■ hospital in which, when I inspected it, were over 100 French women and 
children who had been living in their homes in rear of and near the front, and who were 
gamed. The sufferings of them children, particularly, were horrible nnd produced ■ 
profound impression on me. War is cruel at best, hut the use of an instrument of 
death which, oooe launched, eannot be controlled, and which nwy decimate non- 
combatants—women and children—reduces civilisation to savagery. 

The instances in which women and children were gassed in the war 
were very few and in every such case they were gawd because they were 
living (as in this case) in areas so close to the battle front that they might 
easily have become victims of bullets, shells, or any of the other weapons 
of war, as were many thousands of others who risked their lives by 
remaining in the combat zone. 

As a matter of fart, the largest gas attacks in the war did not extend 
l>eyond 10 or 12 kilometers behind the firing lines. Moreover, the con¬ 
centrations beyond 2 to 3 kilometers from the front were so weak as to 
require prolonged exposure to produce even light casualties whereas 
deaths from such concentrations were unheard of. Since the normal 
range of medium and heavy artillery is from 12 to 16 kilometers behind 
the front lines, it is obvious that any civilians remaining in this zone do 
so at their owu risk and are in daily jeopardy of their lives. Yet no one 
advocates the abolishment of artillery as a weapon of warfare. The case 
is even worse against high-explosive long-rangi 1 artillery shell and aviation 
drop bombs, for these two weapons were extensively um*d throughout the 
war on Paris and other cities far behind the combat zone where non- 
combatant civilians had every right to pursue their j>eaeeful occupations 
without jeopardy of life and limb. Nothing is said of the thousands of 
women and children who were killed and maimed by long-range artillery 
and aviation bombs in areas far behind the battlefields. It is apjMirontly 
considered legitimate for a combatant to fire H.E. shell at random into a 
large city some 70 kilometers behind the front, aa when the Germans filed 
long-range guns on Paris and with a single shell killed or maimed 80 people 
worshiping in a church. Instances of tliis kind could be cited by the score, 
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yet the advocates of humanity in warfare are apparently prepared to 
accept such wholesale destruction when carried out by means of the 
older and more familiar methods of warfare. 

The record of gas in the World War as affecting noncombatanta is 
singularly free from the charge of indiscriminate and uncontrolled injury, 
for gas was not used in long-range artillery shell or aviation bombs, or in 
any way beyond a distance of 10 or 12 kilometers behind the firing lines, 
which zone is universally regarded as the field of battle in modern warfare. 

Whatever objections might be logically advanced against the use of 
chemicals in war, the lack of control of their effect is not one, for chemicals 
can l>e far more accurately controlled and their effects more carefully 
adjusted to the purpose sought than any other weapon heretofore devised 
by man. 
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CHAPTER V 

CLASSIFICATION OF CHEMICAL AGENTS 
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Chemical agents may be classified in several ways depending upon the 
point of view and the purpose of the classification. Broadly shaking, we 
may divide the several classifications into two general groups—theoretical 
and practical. In the theoretical group are included classifications 
according to: (1) chemical composition! (2) physical state, and (3) 
physiological effect, whereas the practical group comprises classifications 
according to: (1) persistency, (2) degree of action, and (3) tactical 
employment. In this chapter we shall discuss briefly these several 
classifications, both during and since the World War, including the system 
of marking to denote the various classes of chemical agents used by the 
principal nations, and we shall conclude with some general observations 
on the subject of classification. 

Unfortunately, many of the classifications heretofore in use were 
upon classes that were not mutually exclusive but tended in many 
instances to overlap. This was unavoidable from the properties of the 
agents themselves, as will be more particularly brought out in discussing 
the various classes of agents, and there is probably no system that can be 
devised which is absolutely free from this defect. Nevertheless, classi¬ 
fications servo many useful purposes and, for use in the field, should be 
made as simple and as clear-cut as possible. 

CHEMICAL CLASSIFICATION 

Although a vast amount of effort has been expended during and 
wncc the late war in an attempt to establish some general laws governing 
the relation between chemical structure and physiological action on the 
living body, there is, strictly speaking, today no simple classification nl 
toxic substances in accordance with chemical composition. We have 
mentioned in Chap. II the tremendous number of chemical compounds 
among which physiologically active substances may be found. With this 
vast reservoir from which to draw, it is obvious that much research effort 
•mild be saved if the field of search could be delimited by the establish- 
wit of the general relation between chemical composition and physio- 
togn-al action. Consequently chemists and toxicologists have worked 
hi hand on this complex problem for many years and, while they 

have not yet solved it, they have succeeded in throwing much light upon 
the subject and enabled investigators to confine their research to certain 
families'of compound* where desired physiological properties are most 
apt to be found. 

We cannot go very deeply into this subject here; to attempt to do ho 
would lead us far into the field of biochemistry and pharmacology 
and space does not permit; but we shall state briefly certain limited 
generalizations which have been eMtablwhed and found useful. The 
clearest simple statement of this complex subject known to the author 
is that of Hederer and Iatin (15), of which the foliowring is a condensed 
extract. 

It has long been known that certain metals and metalloids posses* 
well-defined toxic properties and that they often confer upon the com¬ 
pounds in which they are present marked physiological activity. Such 
metals are arsenic, antimony, tin, mercury, lead, and bismuth. Other 
elements, themselves of indifferent toxicological action, are capable of 
combining to form groups nr mriicalv which, although they do not always 
have an actual existence, have the power of giving to their compounds 
s|*cial physiological properties. For example: (1) the ions H + and 0H" 
which form, respectively, the acids and the bases; (2) the oxidizing group* 
—SO,, S0 4 , NO,, and P,0»; and (3) the reducing groups—SO,, 8H, 
P*0,, and CO. 

These materials being known, we can distinguish, without attempting 
to formulate a law of general application, three different classes in 
accordance with the organization of toxic molecules; each of them is 
characterized by particularities of molecular structure and common 
physiological properties. 

In the first class, the atom or the toxic group is combined, according 
to its valence, either with one or several halogens (F, Cl, Br, I) or with 
one or several radicals (SO,—, SO*—, NO,—, NO,—, CN—) but never 
with an atom of carbon. The mihn^nw constructed on this model arc 
mineral compounds, and their schematic formula can be written 

X—M—X 


where the symbol A’ represents pit her a halogen or a reducing group, and 
M, the toxic atom or group. 

The substance mercuric chloride (HgCl,), the formula of which may be 
written 

Cl—Hg—Cl 

i* an example of compounds of the first class. Other toxic compounds of 
military importance in this class are: 

10y 

Sulfur monochloride... 8iCl. 

Arsenic trichloride.. Cl—Awf 

N C1 

.Cl 

Sulfuric rhlorhydrin. 0»ft/ 


In the second class , the toxic elements (Af) are combined with one or 
several organic radicals (such as CH a —, C,H,—, C.H,—, C*H,—) and are 
found linked by carbon, or by one or several atoms of hydrogen—the most 
simple organic radical. There are thus obtained the organic compounds, 
many of which (to indicate the presence of the characteristic element) 
merit the name organo-minerals. They respond to the general formula 

R — M—R 

in which the symbol M is the same as before and in which the R represents 
an organic radical. The substance c«codyl ((CH,) 4 .As t ), the formula of 
which may be written: 

CH. CH. 

>As—A< 

CH/ X CH, 

i* an example of compounds of the second class. Other toxic compounds 
of military importance belonging to this class are: 

Met hylmercaptan. H—8—CH, 

MethyUnrine.. CH«—As=H, 

L*w«rite (HI). Aa=(CH=CHCl), 

M 

Methylformate. Q=C^ 

X 0CH, 

,H 

Acrolein. 0=O( 

CH=CH, 

Hydrocyanic acid. H—C— N 

l’licnylcnrbyUmine. C=N—C.H* 

to the third class, the basic materials can combine, in one or several 
^ a " C PCOt » ""ith halogenR or with ionizable mineral radicals, as bodies of the 
■wt class and thus, or by the remaining free valences, either with carlxjn 
•vwRanic radicals or with hydrogen, as bodies of the second class. In 
t o halite similar compounds, called organic or organo-mincral 
th* primary elements should be at least bivalent. The formula 
tor compounds of this class is 

R —AT —X 

which ul] the symbols are the same as above. 

no 

Ethyl mercuric chloride, the formula of which may be written 

C,Hf—Hg—Cl 

is an example of compounds of the third class. Other important military 
toxic compounds belonging to this class are 

CH.—CHr-Cl 

Mustard gax. 

X CH,—CHr-Cl 

Dichkmnethylanrine. CH.—A*=CI, 

Lewisite (ID. (ClCH—CHi,=A* 

PltoHfcene.. 0=0=01. 

/ C1 

Chlomfomiate of methyl chloride. . O —CC 


Iodo&eetone. 


0=C<^ 


OCCI, 

CHI 

CH, 
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Cyanogen chloride. 

Phenylcarbylaminc chloride 

Methylchlonmlfnte. 

Chlorpicrin.. 


Q—C=N 
Cl »=<>= N—C*H» 

SOt—HS 

n och. 

.0 

ci,c-n^ 


While it appears from the foregoing that many of the World War 
chemical agents may be classified in accordance with the scheme out¬ 
lined, it does not follow that all such agents are so classifiable, as there are 
many known exceptions, and undoubtedly many more exceptions will 
l»e found as new chemical agents are discovered. 

Another chemical classification of combat toxics is indicated by 
Hederer and Istin as follows: 


1. Oxvdizeni, e.g., chlorine, chlurpirrin, or 

2. Reducer#, e.g., acrolein, ketone#. 

3. lonizahle, e.g., hydrorynnie acid, amine*, or 

4. NonionuHble, e.g., carbon monoxide. 

However, there are not clear-cut linos of demarcation between th«* 
classes, nor do they in any way help to associate chemical composition 
with physiological action so that little seems to be gained by efforts to 
classify toxic compounds along these lines. 

Our conclusion, then, as regards the chemical classification of toxic 
compounds is that at present only very sketchy approximations can be 
made. Moreover, among compounds of military importance there ai* 
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so many exceptions to any general chemical classification that the whole 
subject abounds in technical difficulties. Fortunately, however, chemi¬ 
cal classification is not of any great importance in chemical warfare, other 
than as an aid to research. Perhaps the most important point to be 
emphasised here is the fact that many of the most formidable toxic agent* 
known today belong to two well-defined families of pompounds—the 
cyanides and the organic arsenical*—and it is from these fields that 
most of the future chemical agents seem likely to be drawn. 


PHYSICAL CLASSIFICATION 

The physical classification is very simple and is based upon physical 
state or form of the substance utuirr ordinary conditions, i.e., tempera¬ 
ture 68°F. (20°C.) and atmospheric pressure (760 mm. Hg). Thus, an 
agent is a true gas, if its boiling point is below ordinary atmospheric tem¬ 
perature, as is the case with chlorine (b.p. — 28°F.). This classification 
as a true gas is not to be confused with the broad generic term gas, used to 
refer generally to toxic chemical agents, but means that the substance is 
in a gaseous state under ordinary temperatures and pressures. 


Classification or Chemical Agents Accohdixg to Physical State 


Hoil.ni 

point. 


Liquid* 


Boil- 

in* 

poidl. 

•F. 


Halid* 


• point 

1 •F 


Carbon monoxid*.. ,i -310 [ Brombeniyl cyanide 

* hlotiiK-. - 28.3? Hyiirocynmc add... 

Kliuanenr ...-+ 46.7» Acrolein. 

Hydiwcyunir *rid...:+ 70.7» Monochlormethylc 


Acrolein... 

Monochlormethylchloro- 

f or m*ie. 

Chlorpicno. 

Chloraretone. 

Trirhlormrthylchloro- 

f or mate .. 

MethyUuIfuryl chloride... 
Bronmethylethyl ketone... 

Bromarrtonc . 

Perchlormet hyl mrmpUa. - 

Etbyldiebloraralne. 

Ethyl bf om* reU t e. 

Dimethyl aullnte. 

. 

Benzyl bromide.. 

Phrayknrbylnmine chloride 

Xyly! bromide. . 

Diehl ore thyi sulfide. 

Phenyldichlomrsi ne. 


+77 # | Dichloretbyl sulfide. 

78.71 Bronibensyl cysnide. 

126.81 Dtgh»nylcy»narsine. 

| White phosphorus. 

228.2 DlphenylchlormmDe .. .. 

231.5 EtbylcsrbsBoi. 

246.2 Diphenylsmioechlorsmne 

J 

200 6 

MB.fit 

271.41 

275 

800 2[ 

312 8* 

318.2? 

370.4j 
374 | 

383 8 
406 « 

420 8 , 

57* J 

484.71 


• Melting point. 


An agent is a liquid if its melting point i> below ordinary tempera¬ 
ture?* and its boiling point is above such temperatures, i.e., when the 
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range of atmospheric temperatures lie between the melting and boiling 
points of an agent, e.g., chlorpicrin (m.p. — 92.4°F,, b.p. 235.4°F.). 

Similarly, an agent is a solid when its melting point is above ordinary 
atmospheric temperatures, e.g., white phosphorus (m.p. 111°F.). 

The tabulation on page 111 shows the principal World War chemical 
agents classified according to physical state. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL CLASSIFICATION 

This classification arranges chemical agenfs according to the effects 
they produce upon the living body. Both during and since the late war, 
the physiological classification systems of the principal countries luu* 
differed considerably; in order to compare these systems, we shall 
review briefly the salient points of each. 

American Classification (World War) —In 

this system, the toxic substances are classified according to the predominant 
effects which they exert, with the understanding, however, that the action 
of any substance is not limited to a single tissue or group of tissues. 
Thus, a substance, the vapor of which causes injury to the respiratory 
fmanages, may, when applied to the skin, cause blistering. If the sole or 
chief usefulness of a substance in warfare do|x*nds u]>on its effect on the 
respiratory tract, it is classed as u respiratory irritant. If its power to 
produce casualties is due to its action on the skin, it is classed a- a skin 
irritant. If both actions are useful, it is placed in both groups. 

1. Respiratory Irritants. —By far the greatest num)>er of substances 
thus far used injure the respiratory apparatus. Three groups may be 
differentiated: 

o. Those which exert their chief effect* on the delicate membranes in 
the lungs through which oxygen passes from the air into the blood. The 
main result of this injury is to cause fluid to pass from the blood into the 
minute air sacs and thus to obstmet the oxygen supplied to the blood. 
Death from one of these substances may he compared to death by 
drowning, the water in which the victim drowns being drawn into his 
lungs from his own blood vessels, e.g., phosgene, chlorine, chlorpicrin, 
diphoagene. 

b. Substances which injure the membranes which line the air passage*. 
During normal life these membranes insure protection to the lungs against 
mechanical injury by particles which may be taken in with the air and 
against bacterial infection. As a result of the action of substances of this 
group, their protective power is lost. Portions of the membrane may 
become swollen and detached and may plug up the smaller passages lead¬ 
ing to the lung tissue, or the damaged tissue may become the seat of 
bacteria! infection, thus setting up bronchitis and pneumonia, e.g., 
mustard gas, ethyldichlorarsine. 
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e. Substances which affect chiefly the upper air passages, t.c., the 
nose and throat. These substances cause intense pain and discomfort, 
but are not dangerous to life. They cause sneezing, painful smarting of 
the nose and throat, intense headache, a feeling of severe constriction of 
the chest, and vomiting. For varying periods after exposure, they may 
cause general muscular weakness and dizziness, loss of sensation in part* 
of the lxwly or any transitory unconsciousness, e.g., diphenylehlorarsine, 
diphenyleyauarsine. 

2. Tear Producers (Lficrimators).— Certain substances have a powerful 
effect upon the eyes, causing copious flowing of tears, followed by red¬ 
dening and swelling of the eyes, producing thereby effective temporary 
blindness. These effects are often produced by extremely minute quan¬ 
tities of tear-producing substances. Large quantities of the same sub¬ 
stances usually act as lung irritants as well, e.g., brombenzyl cyanide, 
bromacetone, ethyliodoacetate, chlorpicrin. 

3. Skin Blisterers (Vesicants).— Certain substances have a powerful 
irritating effect upon the skin, very much like that produced by poison 
ivy. The same effect is produced upon all the surfaces of the body 
with which the substance may come in contact, such as the eyes and the 
breathing passages. Accordingly, a substance producing skin blistering 
will, if inhaled, also act as a powerful irritant of the air passages, e.g., 
mustard gas. 
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American Classification (Postwar).—Agents are classified physio¬ 
logically according to their most pronounced effect. The following are 
the terms usually employed* 

1. Lung Irritant*.*— Agents which, when breathed, cause inflammation and injury 
to |he interior rarity of the bronchial tube* and the lungs, r.g., phoagcne. diphoegene. 
rhlorpicrin. 

2. Irritant* {Sternutatory .—Those substances which produce violent sneezing and 
roughing followed by temporary physical disability. Rtemutatora are usually in the 
form of irritant smokes and the two arc regnrded as synonymous, e.g., diphcnylchlorer- 
-ine, diphcnylaminechlorarsiiw, diphenylcvanarsine. 

3 . Lacrima/or*. —Agents which cause u copious flow of tears and intense, though 
"•mponiry, eye pai;«s, e.g., hromocetono, brombensyl cyanide, chloraretophenone. 

4. 1 eeieant*. —Agents which, when absorbed or dissolved in any pari of the human 
'"•dy, produce inflammation and bums with destruction of tissues. 

* The author has substituted the term lung injurant* for this class of gam to 
t|, on , from ,| ir . now . nn< j throat irritants fafernutaronL 


British Classification (World War).—During the early part of the war, 
f he British employed four classes, as follows: 


I f-lnacs of permanent effect, roughly corresponding to our class of vesicants, e.g. 

•Iwhlnrethyl Mulflde. 

2 . CJaacs of temporary effect, roughly corresponding to our class of lung injurants, 
* V - plwwgClM*. 


uUoncatMXt* haV,ng * nonfa,al cffwt » eom*pouding to our irritants, e.g., ethyl 

4. Gam having a fatal effect, corresponding to our class of systemic poison* r „ 
hydrocyanic acid gas. 


Uter on in the war, the British reduced their physiological chuwifica- 
lion to only two daunt*: 


1. Laerimatory agents (ethyliodoacetate). 

2 . Let/wl agents (phosgene, chlorpierin, muntard gas). 

British Classification (Postwar).-Since the war, the British have 
adopted the following clarification: 

a. Vesicants, e.g., mustard gas and lewisite. 

h. Lung irritants, e.g., phosgene, chlorine, chlorpieriu. 

c. 8rmmry irritants, e.g., diplirnylchloramine, diphenvlevanaminr. 

d. Luerimatom, e.g., brombenzvl cyanide, xvlvl bromide, etc. 

c. I )iroel poisons of the nervous system, or paralysants, e.g., hydrocyan,r acid go, 

/. Gam which interfere with the respiratory function of the blood, e.g., carbon 
monoxide. 


"Broadly Hpeaking, the gaxe* in groups (6) and (e) may be regarded 
aa lethal agents, and those in group* (c) and (d) as irritants, capable of 
putting a man out of action immediately, though only temporarily; 
whilst lhone of group (a), though intensely poisonous, have, when used 
against troops who are well disciplined in defence against gas, a casualty- 
producing |lower enormously in excess of their killing power”. 

French CUs.iflc.tion (World W«r).-Tlw French cUssifiotiou 
recognued seven classes as follows: 


1. Highly toxic gnsos, e.g., hydrocyanic acid. 

.l.brp^rin^*" 8 ° r a8phv>;i,,tinK '* hl/ ' nn b Rhosgsoo, diphoagei 

3. Lncrimator*. e.g., chloracctoitc, ucrolein. 

4. \ esieants. e.g., imiHlnrd gn», dimethyl sulfate. 

5. Rtemutatoro, e.g., diplieiiylnlilontrvinc, diphcnvlcvansreine 

6. Ln by rim hie, which affect the ear, e.g., dichkmnethyl ether. 

7. Carbon monoxide. 


French Classification (Postwar).—Since the war, the French have 
simplified their physiological classification to the following: 

1. Irritant toxics comprising: 

a. Lacrimntont, e.g., benzv] bromide and xvlvl bromide. 

b. Respirator} irritant* or sternutatore. e.g., diphenylchloramne, dipbenyi- 
rvjuiartune. 

2. Caustic toxic* comprising: 

o. Lung caustics or suffocants, e.g., chlorine and phosgene. 
b. Skin caustics or vesicants, e.g., mustard gas, lewisite. 

3. General toxics, e.g., hydrocyanic acid type, comprising no actual wsfr 
ilmcrantiNted subdivisions. 
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Oernurn CUwifiction (World W*r}.-The esrly German cleesifira- 
tion distinguished three classes as follows: 


L Irritant gases (Reixetcfft) which cause only temporary injuries, comprising: 


a. Lacrimaton, ej., T-Stoff. 

A Irritant*, e.g., B-8toff, Bn-Stoff, D-Stoff. 

2. Combat gate* (Kamp/etoff) which cause more permanent injuries, e.g., C-titofT 
and K-Stoff. 

3. Toxic gases ( Gi/tetoff) which cause death or serious incHpucitaliou, e.g., Iiydn>- 
cyanic acid, diphoegene, chlorpicrin. 

Later on in the war the middle-class (2) gases gradually dropped out 
and the Germans came to recognize only two great classes: ( 1 ) the 
uonfatal irritants, and (2) the fatal toxic gases. 

German Classification (Postwar).—Since the war the Germans have 
adopted the following classification : 

!• Lacrimator* {IrStienerregende Kamp/etoffe), e.g., hromaretone, xylyl bromide, 
hroruhentvl cyanide, chloraretophenone. 

2. St emulator* {nieecnerregende Kamp/etoffe), e.g., diphcnylchlorareine, diphenvl- 
rvanaroine. 

3. Lung irritants (lungenreixende Kamp/etoffe), e*., chlorine, phosgene, diphosgeuc, 
rklorpicriu, lewisite R. 

4. Vesicants {blaemriehende Kamp/etoffee.g., chlorovinyldichlorareine, dichlor- 
ethyl sulfide. 

5. Nerve poison* (A ’rrtmgi/le), e.g., hydrucyanir acid. 


On companng the several World War physiological classifications 
with those of the postwar period, we find that there was much greater 
divergence among the various systems during the war than since then. 

Thus it is noted that the German World War classification differed 
in principle from those of the Allies, the German classification being based 
solely upon the degree of physiological effect, while all the Allies’ system* 
were based upon the nature of the effect. 

Since the war there has been a gradual rapprochement of viewpoint 
■n lhe matter of physiological classification so that now we find the 
principal nation* in substantial agreement upon the following physio- 
logicul classification of chemical agent*: 

1. Lung injurants —compounds which attack the pulmonary passage* 
wnd lungs and generally prove fatal in a few hours if the gas is present 
in the usual field concentration. 


2. Irritants (often called stemutators )—compounds which produce a 
*truug local irritation of the nose and throat, causing violent sneezing 
™ l, °ughing. This irritation often extends to the stomach through the 
fallowing of saliva containing the irritant substance and causes severe 
r~® c h e » nausea, and vomiting. Exposure to strong concentrations of 
"mam eomjxnmds generally results in marked physical debility. How- 
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ever, these effect* are only temporary and are limited to the period of 
exposure and a few hours thereafter. 


3. Lacrimaton compounds which act almost exclusively upon the 
eyes, producing a copious flow of tears and rendering vision impossible 
during the period of exposure and for from half an hour to an hour 
thereafter. Lacrimatory gases seldom have any other physiological 
effects in the concentrations employed in the field. 

4. Vesicants compounds which attack all body surfaces with which 
they came in contact (both internal and external), producing blister* and 
a general destruction of tissue similar to burns from fire. In addition 
to this surface action, most of the vesicants were also toxic if inhaled into 
the lungs in the form of vapor. Because of their multiple effects upon the 
body, the vesicants were by long odds the most prolific casualty producers 
of any military agents used in the late war. 

5. Systemic poisons —compounds which usually attack the blood (as 
carbon monoxide) or the nerve centers (as hydrocyanic acid) and produce 
almost instant death by arresting the vital processes of the body at their 
motor centers. These agents are the most virulent poisons with respect 
to the quantity required to produce death but they are not the most 
fatal gun on the battlefield owing to their extreme volatility, light 
vapor density, and other peculiar properties which detract from their 
effectiveness in the field. 


In addition to the above classes of gases, there are also the smoke 
and incendiary agents but, as they produce only slight or incidental 
physiological effects, they are usually omitted from the physiological 
classifications. 


CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO PBRSIBTBlfCT 

As the persistency of an agent in the field measures the length of 
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lime its effective concentration can be maintained and hence the dura- 
lion of its action in battle, the classification of chemical agents accord¬ 
ing to persistency of great practical importance. 

For the purpose of comparison, we shall note briefly the practice of the 
principal nations with regard to this classification during and since the 

World War. 

American Classification (World War).—The classification shown in 
the table on page 117 was employed by the American Army during the 
War: 

American Classification (Postwar).—Since the World War, the 
American classification has been reduced to two classes by the elimina¬ 
tion of the intermediate (moderately persistent) class, so that now 
agents which persist for more than 10 minutes in the open field are 
classed as persistent, while agents which persist less than 10 minutes are 
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clasased as nonpar sistent. In accordance with this scheme, only the 
following important chemical agents are nonpereistent: Cl, CG, HCN, 
CN, DM, DA, DC, WP, FM. All other agents are persistent. 


Amkhican Wohld War Classification According to Persistency 


Class 

Agents 

Persistency 

Remarks 

In 

open 

In 

woods 

I. Nonpcrsistcnt.... 

VN 

a 

CG 

CNL 

DA 

DC 

10 min. 

3 hr. 

These gases are very volatile, 
vaporising entirely at the moment 
of explosion. They form a cloud, 
capable of giving deadly effect*, 
but which loses, more or le» 
rapidly, iU effectiveness by dilu¬ 
tion and dispereion into the 
atmosphere. 

11. Moderately per¬ 
sistent. 

NC 

PS 

PG 

PCC 

DG 

3 hr. 

1 

12 hr. 

The*e gases, having moderately 
high boiling points, are only par¬ 
tially vaporised at the moment of 
explosion. The cloud formed 
upon explosion is generally not 
deadly, but it immediately given 
penetrative laerimatory or irri¬ 
tant effects. The majority of 
the gas contents of the shell i* 
pulverised and projected in the 
form of a spray of fog. which 
slowly settle* on the ground and 
continues to give off vapor* that 
prolong the action of the initial 
cloud. 

111. Highly persistent. 

H8 

CA 

BA 

3 days 

7 days 

These gases, having a very high 
boiling point, are but little vapor¬ 
ised at the moment of explosion. 
A small portion of the content* of 
the shell is atomised and give* 
immediate effect, but by far the 
greater part is projected on thr 
ground in the form of droplets 
which Blowly vaporise and con¬ 
tinue the action of the initial 
cloud. 


Other Classifications .—The British, French, and Germans, neither 
during nor since the war, adopted any sharply defined classification of 
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chemical agents iri accordance with jierswtency. On the contrary, all 
three, while recognizing generally the two main classes—nonpersistent 
and persistent—failed to specify any definite time units to distinguish 
these classes. 

Thus, from the British point of view, 

. . . guscs arc generally divided into two main categories: 

Nonpereistent. 

Persistent. 

Xonpersistcnt sultatuiices when litaruled art- rapidly converted into gas or smoke; 


rluuds of gas ho produced continue to l»e effective until dissipated by the wind and 
the sun. 

Persistent substance* used in gas warfare are generally liquids, which contaminate 
the area on which they are released and continue to give off vapor for a considerable 
period. Mustard ga* and most tear ga*ea are typical example*. Whilst evaporation 
is going on il»o immediate neighborhood to leeward of the contamination is dangerous. 

In the r**e of gases such as mustard gas, which attack the akin, actual contact with 
rout* minuted ground or objects must be avoided’# 

The French view of this subject is clearly expressed by Hederer and 
Istin as follows: 

The military employment of the chemical arm leads to the distinction, on the basis 
«»f total particular toxic effect, between two categories of aggressive substances; the 
volatile substance* and the persistent substances. The volatile substances are either 
gases, such as chlorine, or liquids of low tailing point and high vapor pressure, such 
ns phosgene and hydrocyanic acid, which tail, respectively, at 46°F. and 79°F., or 
solids diape reed ns ultminicn**copic particles, such as the chloride or cyanide of 
diphenyls mine. 

The first constitute the gaseous “clouds" and the second smokes which diffuse 
nml rapidly vanish in open country. 

Tim |>craisient aulmtanre* are, on the contrary, liquids of high tailing point anil 
low vnpor pressure, such os rhlorpirrin and mustard ga*. which tail, respectively, ni 
224" F. him! 423°F, Their clouds condense upon the soil in the form of minute liquid 
droplet* mid evaporate slowly. These substances are generally endowed with great 
stability. They do not oxvdixr readily in contact with nir and they hydrolyse only 
with difficulty. 

As to Gmiwtii pnirtin*, Hnnslian nays: 

llv persistence we understand the perils! of time during which a combat sub- 
stance remains on the s|*>t where it woe litaniled for tactical purposes, nml r\on> 
it* effects there. This persist once is dependent firat of all upon the volatility g( the 
sultotanre in question; it is greater the lower the volatility, and vice versa. 

From a tactical viewpoint, pereiatency is a matter of vital importance since it is 
iIiin pm|»erty which mainly determine* whether or nut u chemical agent is suitable for 
iim 4* on the offensive. Since attacking troops must traverse the ground between their 
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own position and that of the enemy, and, if their attack is successful, they must 
occupy the enemy’s position, it is manifest that chemical agents employed in support 
of the attack must be of very low persistency so as to leave the terrain treated with 
such agents safe for occupancy by the attacking troops when they reach the enemy 
linea. Under normal battle conditions, it has been found that gases which persist 
for more than ten minutes after release upon open ground are dangerous to attacking 
troops when they traveree or occupy such treated area* ami hence only non persist eut 
gases are suitable for offensive operations, except when the attack is made on such a 
broad front thnt certain strong defensive areas can he avoided in the attack, in which 
case such areas may be treated with persistent gases 

For general harassing and for defensive operations, where the ground treated with 
chemical ngenta is not to ta occupied by friendly troops, persistent agents are more 
effective ami are generally employed for these purposes. 

For um* of trtsqw in the Held, no military classification of chemical agents can 
ignore persistency and the more clear rut and definite the classification according to 
persistency, the more useful it is. 

He then gives a tabulation of the perniNtencies of several of the more 
important chemical agents, calculated according to the Leitner formula 
(see page 21) and arranged in inverse order of persistence, but no segre¬ 
gation into classes according to persistency is made. 

CLASSIFICATION ACCORDING TO DEGREE OF ACTION 

By degree of action is meant the seriousness of the casualties inflicted 
by chemical agents and, as chemical agents vary all the way from simple 
lacrimation to almost instant death, there is a wide range in their degree 
of action. 

From the viewpoint of military operations in the field, chemical agents 
are generally divided into three classes: 

1. Light-casualty Agents which produce simple lacrimation or tem¬ 
porary irritation of some part of the body, as the nose and throat, r.g., 
sternutators. 

2. Moderate-casualty agents which incapacitate for tv period of from 
a few <lays to several weeks, but seldom cause permanent injuries or 
death, e.g., the vesicant agents (mustard gas). 

3. Serious-casualty agents which cause prolonged or permanent 
casualties and a high percentage of deaths, e.g., lung injurant* such as 
phosgene. 
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Closely associated with, and really forming a logical part of, the 
classification according to degree of action, is the further consideration 
as to the speed of action of chemical agents, i.e. t whether they produce 
immediate or delayed effects. In general, agents of the light-casualty 
class (1) and serious-casualty class (3) produce immediate effects, 
whereas those of the moderate-casualty class (2) produce delayed effects, 
but this rule is variable and there are notable exceptions both ways 
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TACTICAL CLASSIFICATION 


This classification is according to tactical use and logically embrace* 
the following claws (see Table III): 

1. Casualty agents, which include: 

a. Lung injurants. 

b. Vesicants. 

e. White phosphorus. 

2. Harassing agcntR, Mhirb include: 

a. Lncriiimtorw. 

b. Irritants (aUrnutatore and irritant imiokes). 

3. Screening agents (obscuring amokea). 

4. Incendiary agenla. 

MILITARY CLASSIFICATION 

From the six classifications described above may be worked out a 
single mixed classification which is useful in military operations. This 
mixed or military classification groups all chemical agents into categories 
most useful to the using troops. 

As the two things which are of paramount importance to commanders 
in the field are (1) persistency and (2) nature of effects produced upon the 


i iicmy, the most logical military classification is as follows: 

Military Classification* or Comrat Oakes 

1. XiiH/tcrsislenl agent* 

A . Lung injurant* 

( Chlorine. (Clj) 

Methylsulfuryl chloride. (CISO.CHd 

El hvlsulfuryl ehloride. (ClSO*C*H *) 

Chlormet hvlrhloroformate. (C1COOCH ,Cl) 

Phosgene. (COCb) 

Dftnothvl sulfate. (CH,},SO,) 

Perchlormethyhnercaptan. (SCCLa) 

Trichlormethylchlorofonnate... (ClCOOCCb) 

Chlorpirrin. (NO,CCl») 

Phenyharhvlnmine chloride_ (CeHaCNCl*) 

Dichionnethyl ether. ((CHiCl)tO) 

Dibremmethyl ether. ((CH|Br)*0) 

! Phcnvldichk»rarainc. (CJi fc AsCl,) 

Ethyldichlorareine. (C|H»AsCl|) 

Phenvldibroinanune. (C*H*AsBr.) 

o. Km/timinry irriutni» iHlernutaloni) 

/1hphenylrhlomnine. <C«H»),AhC]) 

I. gimp},. J Diphenylcyansiwue.. 

lEthylrurbuiol. ((C.H,),NC,H,} 

’ DiplicnyhiiiiiniN-hloranune. (NH(C*Hi),A»«CU 

! Phcn\ Idichlururaioe*. (C*HkA»Cl,) 

Ethyldichlorurainc*. (C,H»A*CL> 

Elhvldihroniaraine*. (CtHkAsBr.J 


• lu*i r lun, iajur*DU 


C. ystsmie toxic*. 


II. t'ernulen! agent* 

A. hnwedietf effrei 


b Pure liirritiinior*. 


2. Toxic larrinuiiorx 


B. DeLiyrd rfied 
1. Pun* vesicnniii. 


2. Toxic vesicant*. 


• Pniu*rii>- l»x*c lung injurant* 
t Primarily lung injomou. 
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Hydrocyanic acid. (HCN) 

Cyanogen bromide. (CNBr) 

Cyanogen chloride. (CNC1) 

Phenylrarhylaminc chloride*. .. (C,H*HCCI,) 


Ethylbromacetate. (CH,BrCOOC,H.) 

Xvlyl bromide. (CH,C.H,CH,Br) 

Briny| bromide. (C.H»CH,Hr) 

Ethy I iodourct a fe. (CH,JCOOC,H») 

Hcnxyl iodide. (C.H»CH,I) 

Brombetiiyl cyanide. (C*H*CHBrCN) 

Chlornectophenone. (C.H»COCH,C1> 

Chin random*. (CH,COCH,Cb 

Broninretonr. <CH.COCH,Br» 

I od otter tone. (CH,COCH s ll 

Acrolein. (CH«CHCH0i 

Bronunethylethyl ketone. (CH.COCHBrCH. 

Chlorpicrint.. (CC1.N0,) 

\Phenylcnrhylaniinc chloride t. .. (C*H*CHCl,) 

Dimethyl sulfatet. ((CH a )£0 4 ) 

f Methyldichlorareizic. (CH.AaCl,) 

Dichlorethvl sulfide. (S(C«H,Cl),) 

Phen.vIdiehlorarsine t. (C.H *AsCM 

Pbenvldibromandnrf. (C.H»A*Br.) 

Ethyldiohiorarwnef. (C.H.AsCl.) 

Chlon'invldichkmirsinr. (CICHCHAsCJ,! 


While the above classification is a logical and useful arrangement 
to combat gases in accordance with properties of primary importance to 
t it sips in the field, it is more fortuitous than rigid in its application. 
Thus, while all vesicant gases heretofore in use have lieen persistent and 
have had delayed effects on men and animals, it does not follow that'all 
future vesicants will necessarily have these properties, for there is no 
known connection lietween vesication and persistency, or Iwtween 
vesication and delayed effects. On the contrary, it is entirely possible 
that u iroi.iKTsistent vesicant, or one that is immediately effective, will 
Ik* discovered. There is an urgent tactical demand for such a type of 
Ka* and then- is no reason why it cannot be found. Similarly, there is 
no inherent reason why lung-injurant or respiratory-irritant ga^es should 
Ik- non persist cut and it is readily conceivable that persistent gases of 
these two class** may exist. 

Accordingly, all we can say for the military classification indicated 
above is that it accords with the known facts today and is a logical and 
useful arrangement. If and when^xccptions to this classification ap|>ettr ( 

aa is not at all unlikely, we shall then have to amend our arrangement 
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And formulate a new. classification in accordance with the new facts. 

MARKING SYSTEMS 

In order to indicate to troops in the field essential information con¬ 
cerning the type and character of the fillings contained in chemical 
projectiles, each nation adopted a special system of marking with pro¬ 
jectiles. As the basic theory of the several marking systems used in tin* 
war was quite different, the principal features of each will be noted here. 

German System.—We have said that the German World War classi¬ 
fication of combat gases differed in principle from the classifications of 
ihe Allies, in that the German system was based primarily upon the 
degree of effect exerted by the gas, whereas the Allies’ systems wen- 
predicated upon the nature of the effect, i.e. whether lung injurant or 
vesicant, etc. Based upon the fundamental idea of degree of effect, the 
German system grouped all gases into four major classes, with dis¬ 
tinguishing marks, as follows: 


Class 

Physiological action 

Murking 

1. Hunn\c*» gasee. 

Larriinatorv (AuQrnreit- 

White Cross 

toff) 

( Wrwkrtutkampfttoffe) 

T-Sroff. 

Xvlvl bromide 


B-Sloff.. 

Hroinn retone 


Bn-St off. 

Brommethylethyl ketone 


2. Slightly harmful gam*... ... 

Irritants ( Reiudoflr< 

Blue Cross 

< Rhiikrrujkampfilnffe) 

Clark I. 

Diphenylclilorinriiie 


Clark II.. 

Diphenvlcyanaminc 


Dick. 

Ethyldichlorarsine 


't Moderately harmful go***-- 

Vesicants (WoinuiVbw/* 

1 Yellow Cron* 


Kampfitoffe) 

1 i GclhkrntzkaiHpJtiofe) 

lxntt.. 

Dichlorethyl sulfide 


D-fctoff. 

Dimethyl sulfate 

l>iclilor methyl cthyr 


4. Severely harmful. 

Lung injurants \luugi n- 

, Green t'nw 

ruiu-Hllc Kumpfrtnffi) 

! {.druu^'iuiL/i mpJ*toff v 

Chlor. 

Chlorine 


PImmrcii (D-Stoff). 

Carbonyl chloride 


Pcrnloff (diphnigmr). 

Triehlonnerhylehlom- 

formate 


Klop (ehlnrpicrin). 

Nitrochloroform 


K-Stoff. 

Monochlormethylchlnro- 

>1 


formn te 

1 

1 


All projectiles containing gases belonging to any one of the above 

groups were marked with a eorresixmding colored cross, as indicated. 
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To identify further particular gases within a group, additional marks were 
used. Thus, if a shell contained diphosgene, it was marked with a green 
cross; if it contained diphoagene mixed with cblorpicrin, it was marked 
with a green cross and the figure 1; if it contained phosgene, diphosgene, 
and diphenylchlorarsine, it was marked with a green cross and the 
figure 2. Similarly, diphenylchlorarsine was marked with a blue cross 
and the figure 1, while diphenylcyanarsine was marked with a blue 
cross and the figure 2. Also ethyldichlorareine was distinguished from 
mustard gas (yellow cross) by adding the figure 1 to denote the former 
filling. 

The earlier type shell containing lacrimatore and simple irritants 
were marked with large white letters thus, “B” for B-Stoff, “C" for 
OStoff, and “ D ” for D-Stoff, etc. There was no uniform body color to 
denote gas shell as a whole; the earlier types of gas shell were painted 
gray, whereas the later types were painted blue with a yellow ogive. 
Smoke shell were painted gray with a black letter "N" (Nebel, fog) to 
distinguish them from gas shell. 

Incendiary shell were painted red all over with the word “ Brand-Gr’’ 
on the side in black letters to distinguish from certain types of HE shell 
which were also painted red. 

The principal defects in the German marking system were: (1) the 
lack of a distinctive uniform body color to distinguish chemical shell 
from other types; and (2) the absence of means for indicating the relative 
persistency of the various chemical fillings, which is of great importance 
lo tactical operations in the field. This second defect was somewhat 
mitigated by the circumstances that, as a whole, the Green and Blue 
Cross shell were nonj>ersistent, while the Yellow Cross were persistent. 


But this was more fortuitous than deliberate, and the lines of demarca¬ 
tion were not clear cut. Shell containing ethyldichlorarsine were at first 
marked as Yellow Cross 1, but were later changed to Green Cross 3, 
when it was found that this gus was sufficiently iiuupersislenl to la- used 
mi the offensive. 

French System.—French chemical shell were distinguished from 
other types by a IkhIv color of dark green, and the incendiary shell wore 
distinguished from the gas shell by a rod ogive. There were no French 
smoke shell, distinguished as such. Certain gas shell had a sufficient 
amount of smoke-producing material to make a visible cloud on burst, 
but they were regarded as gas shell. 

Chemical fillings, regardless of whether they were gas, gas with smoke, 
or incendiary, were denoted by certain code numbers, sometimes in com¬ 
bination with colored bands or stripes on the shell. The code numbers 
were purely arbitrary and were not arranged in any way to indicate 
persistency or even the type of chemical filling. On the contrary, the 
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numbers seem to have been chronologically assigned to each filling ns it 
was adopted. 

The following table give* the principal French chemical shell with 
their markings: 


ShHl 


75 mm. incendiary. 


75 mm. incendiary 
75 mm. gas. 


75 mm. ga*. 

75 mm. gss mid nnioke... 
75 mm. ram ami smoke... 
75 nun. gu and Hmokc... 


Charge 


Markings 


75 mm. gas. 

75 mm. gat. 

155 nun. gas and smoke 


155 nmi. gaa. 
155 nun. ga*. , 
155 mm. F.A. 


15 mm. F.A. incendiary, 
Naud. 


155 mm. Xuud (steel>, . . 


Carbon disulfide; white 
phosphorus; cylinder of in¬ 
cendiary in celluloid 
White phosphorus; neutral 
liquid 

Yincennit* quarternaire 
<V4) 

Vitrite; manganitc; marsite 

Collongite, H\ opscite, H 

Aquinite, *$; opacite, 

Martonile; oparite 

Yperite with solvent 
Canute, 13; aquinite, 100 
Collongite, *<*; opacity, 

Aquinite, opacite, }i 

Yperite with solvent 

Canute, 13; aquinite, 100 

Carbon disulfide and tar; 
phosphorus 1; kilogram 
cylinder of incendiary 
matter 

Carbon disulfide and tar; 
white phosphorus; cylinder 
of incendiary 


Green ogive, red body, No. 2 
on top of ogive and alao on 
bottom 

Green ogive, red body, No. 3 
on top and bottom 
Green, 2 white rings, No. 4 
on top and bottom 
White Banda, “4B M on 
ogive, base and shell case 
Green, 1 white ring. Nn. 5 
on top and bottom 
Green, 1 orange-yellow ring. 
No. 7 on top and bottom 
Green, 1 orange-yellow ring, 
No. 9 on top and bottom 
2 orange-yellow bands, “20 

1 orange-yellow band, “ 21 “ 
Green body, 1 white ring, 

No. 5 on top ogive 
Green body, 1 white ring. 
No. 7 on top of the ogive 

2 orange-yellow bands, “20 
on top of ogive 

1 orange-yellow bund, “21 
on top of the ogive 
Green body, red head, and 
black ring 


Green body, red head, ami 
Mark ring 


M 


♦ » 


If 


The French system of marking, being purely arbitrary, had little to 
recommend it. The information denoted by the code numbers applied 
only to the filling and, unless troop commanders were very familiar with 
the properties of these fillings (which was seldom the case), they had 
little or no guidance in the use of chemical shell in the field. Moreover, 
the numbers painted on the shell frequently became more or less obliter¬ 
ated, and when they were illegible, the different kinds of gas shell fre¬ 
quently could not be distinguished. 
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British System.—The three classes of British chemical shell were dis¬ 
tinguished from each other and from all other types of shell by distinctive 
body colors, as follows: gas shell were painted gray; smoke shell, light 
green; and incendiary shell, red. In addition, for gas shell, the kind of 
gas filling was indicated by a system of colored stripes encircling the body 
of the shell a a follows: 


Filling 

SK ^ct hyliodon refute) 


Marking bands 
No bands 
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h8K.. No band*, letter* HW 

PS (rhlorpimn) . 1 white 

PG (50 per rein clilor|>i«'rni l .2 while 

NC (80 |*-r rent rlilorpicnn; 20 j»cr mil 

Mtannie chloride. .1 while, 1 red, I white 

VN (vin mini tel. 1 white, I red 

CG (phosgene». . I red, l white, 1 red 

CBR. . 1 red 

HB (mnviHr«l .. 4 red 

The smoke shell wi re also distinguished by having a red ring painted 
around the ogive, rinse to the nose of the shell, and tin* letters "PHOS" 
stenciled in black on the side of the shell to denote phosphorus filling. 

The incendiary shell were without distinguishing marks, except all 
over red color. 

From the foregoing, it i# apparent that the British system was an 
improvement of the French, in that each class of chemical shell was dis- 
linguislied from all other types and the kind of filling was indicated by 
bands that were more readily identified than the French code numbers 
However, the British system also failed to denote the persistency of the 
gas fillings as a guide to use in the field; in this respect it was open to the 
same objections as the French system. 

American System (World War).—In the war, American chemical 
shell were distinguished from all otheij types liy a gray l>ody r«Jor and 
hlack letters reading "Special Gas,” "Special Smoke, M or "Special 
Incendiary.” The three classes of chemical shell were further distin¬ 
guished by distinctive color strijs-s encircling the l»ody of the shell, as 
follows: gas shell—white and/or nil stripe’s: smoke shell—vellow stripes; 
incendiary shell—purple stri|>c. 

Among gas shell, those filled with non persistent gnses were distin¬ 
guished by white stripes; those with persistent fillings by red stripes; and 
those with semi persistent fillings with combination white and red stripes. 
Furthermore, within each group of gases the number of tripes denoted 
the relative persistency, That is, the least persistent gas of tl»e non- 
persistent group was denoted by one white stripe, the next least per¬ 
sistent gas bv two white stripes, etc. Similarly, among the isrsistent 
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group, the least persistent gas was denoted by one red stripe, the next 
least persistent by two red stripes, etc. 

The following tabulation shows the chemical fillings used in the war 
and the markings employed to denote them: 

Filling Marking stripes 

A onptrtiMml Ga*ea 

DA (diphcnyU'hloranuoe). 1 white 

CG (phoagcnc) ... 2 white 

PD (CG ami DA). 3 while 

SrtHt/rrritirnf Game* 

P8 (ohlorploriiu. I red, 1 white 

NC (chlorpicrin and Bfannic chloride) - "I yellow, 1 rrd, 1 white 

PG (PS and CG). — 1 while, 1 red, 1 white 

Per rial cnl Gain 

UA (broinaci'tonei. 1 red 

CA (hroinliemyl cyanide). 2 red 

HS (mustard gas) . 3 red 

Smoke* 

WP (white plnj«phoriw>. I yellow 

FM (titanium i»>tri»rhk»mlcl . 2 yellow 

Incendiary 

Jumidiury mixture . I purple 

M*antr i hlond* • ft »mok* wodum ih* j’*' 1 -- Hn»r i* rimNr ttu» tkl. 

From the foregoing, it will lx* seen that the American marking system 
w as by far the most logical and informative scheme of identifying chem¬ 
ical fillings of any of the marking systems used in the war. It not only 
distinguished chemical shell from other types, aud the three classes of 
chemical fillings from each other, but it also identified each gas by a mark 
which indicated to what persistency group the gas Monged and its rela¬ 
tive persistency therein. The American system had the further advan¬ 
tage that if a more effective gas of any group were substituted for a less 
effective gas, no change in the marking of the shell would be neee?«ary. 
Tim-, suppose a more effective lammator were substituted for BA. If 
ilii- new gas were less persistent tlian CA the shell rontaining it would 
continue to be marked with one red stripe. If, however, tlio new gn> 
more persistent than CA, hut. Ie«« than HS, the new go* shell 


would l>c marked with two red s 1 ri|>es and the shell thereafter filled with 
( A would Im’ marked with one red stri|»e to denote the fact that CA wu* 
now tI h* h ast persistent gns of the persistent group. 

American System (Post War).—The only disadvantage of the Amer¬ 
ican World War marking system was the number and variety of markings 
u**d to denote gas shell, but this was due to the large number of gases 
which had to lx* distinguished. Since the war the effort has been to 
reduce tin* iiuiiiImt of standard chemical fillings to the minimum. To 
•In- « n«|. only line diemieu! filling of each type is now approved as stand- 
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nrd, #.*., one nonperaistent, one iM’rxixtcnt gas, one irritant gas, one smoke 
and one incendiary filling. When a new filling is developed to n point 
when* it is found to l>c more effective than any of the existing standard 
type*, it is adopted as the stamlard for ita type and the former standard 
gns then liecomc* a substitute standard if it is di-sired to retain it for 
Imssihlc xiilwditiito use, or if not, it is declared obsolete and dropped. 

A comparison of the present classification ami marking system with 
the American World War practice shows a marked simplification. While 
the system of stripes to denote type of chemical agent is retained, these 
stripes no longer distinguish degree of persistency as between gases of 
(lie same typo. This is not serious, however, so long as there is but one 
gun of any one typo in use, as is now contemplated. 
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CHAPTER VI 

LACRIMATORY AGENTS 

The first toxic gases employed in tho World War wen* the lacrimators, 
i.e., sul>stance8 having a specific action on the ayes and producing a 
copious flow of tears and temporary blindness. In the concentrations 
used in battle, neither the eyeball nor tho optic nerve was injured and 
only in rare cases (as when a soldier was so near a shell burst as to have 
the liquid chemical splashed in his eyea) was any conical injury experi¬ 
enced. In fact, so transitory was the effect of these early lacrimatory 
gases that no one, at the time of their introduction, appeared to regard 
them as toxic gases coining within the prohibitions of the Hague Con¬ 
ventions of 1800 and 1907. As a matter of fact, however, most of the 
World War lacrimators were equally as toxic as many of the lethal goae* 
used. For a comparison of the relative toxicitios of the lacrimatory and 
lethal gases see the tables on pages 14 and 16. 

Perhaps the reason why no protest was made over the initial use of 
lacrimatory gases was that, in tho low concentrations ordinarily encoun¬ 
tered in the open, temporary lacrimation waa tho only effect produced, 
and no one regarded these substances aa militarily effective. However, 
when these gases were employed against enclosed places, such as field 
fortifications, deep trenches, dugouta, etc., where their vapors could 
accumulate, toxic concentrations could be built up and serious casualties 
result. Since toxic concentration# could thus be produced in battle, 
it i# clear that most of tho World War lacrimators were in fact toxic ga*ca 
and did come within the prohibition# of the Hague Conventions. 

The principal lueriinator# employed in the late war, in the order of 
their introduction are shown in the table on page 130. 

As will be noted in the table, tlic lacrimators fall naturally into two 
groups: (1) simple lacrimators, which in ordinary field concentrations 
affect the eyes only; and (2) toxic lacrimators, which in ordinary field 
concentrations not only affect the eyes but also exert certain toxic 
effects against other parts of the body. All the toxic lacrimators, in 
addition to their lacrimatory action, are also lung injurants. In the 
rase* of ehlorpicrin and pheuylcarbylamine chloride, their lung-iujunuil 
effects are so much more pronounced than their lacrimatory effect* 
that they are usually classed as lung-injurant agent# (sec Chap. VII). 
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Simple lacrimatora 


Elh v lhromaceUt e. 


-- French 

August, 1014 

Xylyl bromide. 



January, 1015 

Benzyl biciuiitls. 



March, 1015 
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Broromethylethyl ketone. German* July, 1918 published by tests and war experience. 

Ethyliodoftcetate. British September, 1915 Although lacrimators were used throughout the World Avar, their 

Benzyl iodide. French November. 1916 employment was more and more limited as other more powerful gases 

Brombenxyl cyanide. French July, 1918 wrrc introduced. During the whole period of the w ar, about 6,000 tons 

Chloracetophcnone. Americana Postwar |arrinMltor8 were used in battle. This was less than 5 per cent of the 

Toxic lacrimatoni total tonnage of toxic gases used. However, owing to their effectiveness 

__in extremely low concentrations, forcing troops to mask, with its attend- 

Chloracetonc. French November. 1914 ant disadvantages, lacrimators sensed a useful purpose in the war. Also, 

Bromacctone. Germans July, 1915 owing to their total lack of permanent injury, lacrimators are well 

Iodoacetone. French August, 1915 adapted for controlling mobs and suppressing domestic disturbances; 

KW «*y *»» « ««»•** am ° unt * for this w * sinfe th< - 

Phenylcarbyiamine chloride*. German* May. 1917 World War. 132 

- L - As the later lacrimators are far more powerful than their earlier 

Primarily lung iniarsate. predecessor*, they are of the greatest interest, particularly, as to the 

GROUP CHARACTERISTICS future. However, in order to trace the development of the lacrima- 

The lacriraator*, as a group, have certain well-defined properties in tors as a group and to compare the properties of each with the others, 
.mon, the most important of which are the following: a brief description will be given of each in the chronological order of its 

introduction. 

,. They all have the power to irritate certain tissue* only, i.e., the wym, and rvw* u \ 

out producing noticeable leaiona; their action ia thua both elective and reversible Ethylbromacetate (CHjBrCOOUH 

t they affect only one organ, and the irritation produced quickly disappear*. first com bat gas used ill the war was ethylbromaceiaU, which was 


Toxic locrimatore 

Chloracetone. 


November, 1914 

Bromacctone. 


July, 1915 

Iodoacetone. 


August, 1916 

Acrolein. 


January, 191 tt 

Chlorpicrin*. 


August, 1916 

Phenylcarby lam i ne 

chloride *. Germans 

May. 1917 


• Primarily lun* injurant*. 


GROUP CHARACTERISTICS 


common 


1. They all have the power to irritate certain tissue* only, a*., the wym, and r*f\r\n u \ 

without producing noticeable leaiona; their action ia thua both elective and reversible Ethylbromacetate (CH,BrCOOC,H J 

aince they affect only one organ, and the irritation produced quickly disappear*. combat gas used in the war was ethylbromaceiaU, which was 

2. Their threshold of action is low, they are effective in extremely lo* con- . • a oor i v Aumint 1014 In 

centrations, such aa a few thousandth, of a milligram per liter, and can produce an employed by the French in rifle grenades as tarl> as August 1014. in 

intolerable atmoaphere in concentration, aa low aa one-thousandih of that required November, 1914, owing to a shortage of bromine from which brominated 

for the moat effective lethal agents. compounds could be made, chloracetone was substituted as a filling in 

3. They are quick acting, producing almost instantaneous physiological effect. French gas grenades (1). 

(in lea* than 1 minute) in the form of a muscular reaction of the eyelids, closing the Ethv l brom acetate was first prepared by Perkin and Duppa in 1858 

of rea« d * ,UndUUf reRCti ° n fr0m thC ^ * P "* “ ‘ OPK>UH by hearing bromacetic acid and alcohol in sealed tubes. The compound 

4. Chemically they are vary closely related, being formed bv a central atom of was thus known long before the World War and was used in many ways 
carbon, carrying a halogen and one or several negative group* in which the hydrogen j n industry in the manufacture of other chemical substances. Its highly 
atnmn are readily displaced. Hederer and Istin (15), quoting Profwwor Job, give the i^tant effect upon the eyes was also well known to chemists. This 
following type formula, which explain the chemical relationship, of the lacrimal or* prQperty and the fact tbat j t lB easily manufactured and handled were 

u> each other: perhaps the reasons for its employment in 1912 as a filling for hand bombs 

(Cl (chloride) by the Paris police for temporarily disabling criminals and facilitating 

H*«C^——--j Br (bromide) their arrest. The success attained by the French police in suppressing 

/1 (iodide) lawless gangs with this gas undoubtedly led to adoption by the French 

^C«H» (benzyl) Army as a filling for 26-nim. rifle grenades. 

131 According to German authors* the French had actually manu- 

! C] (chlor-) factured a quantity of these gas-rifle grenades before the outbreak of 

Br (brom-) the World War, and 30,000 were taken into the field by the French Army 

I (iod-) in August, 191’4, and used during that summer. The French deny this 

\cO—CH, (acetone) and assert that the hand bombs filled with ethylbromacetate were used 

a (chJor , for police purposes only. However, regardless of whether or not 

—H ca _ cjit (acetophenone) the French actually manufactured rifle gas grenades prior to the World 

War, they certainly appear to have been employed by the French Army 

5. Physically, the Ucrimator* are. in general, liquid, of relatively high boiling during the first months of the war, and the chemical filling used was 
point* and low vapor pressure.. They are, therefore, essentially nonvolatile mib- etby i bromaceta te. 

Hta.M-es that form poreiatent gas**. According to Mueller, ethylbromacetate is prepared by the brom- 

Since all the lacrimators are practically insoluble in water, although iuation of acetic acid in the presence of red phosphorus and the subse- 
readily soluble in fats and organic solvents, on coming in contact with the quent esterification with alcohol of the bromacetic ac, ^.°“ t “ r !f d . 
moist surfaces of the eyeball and conjunctiva, they are not diluted by the It is a transparent liquid of 1.5 spec c gravi y, w ic 
moisture encountered but are rapidly absorbed by the epithelial surfaces, decomposition at 168°C. (334.4 F.), and does not react with iron. It is 


The effect upon the sensitive nerves at once produces an irritation that 
passes rapidly from a slight tingling sensation to an intolerable smarting 
and terminates in a muscular reaction, closure of the eyelids, and a secre- 


almost insoluble in water and is only slowly hydrolysed thereby. 

Ethylbromacetate is very irritating to the eyes and nasal passage*, 
ca using lacrimation in concentrations as low as 0.003 mg. per liter. At 


UIIU IfUIIIUliaVUO iu » Iftiuovuiui I^avkiviif v« ~ ^ f . LI 1 iL 1 

tion of tears. The reflex action of closing the eyelids and the profuse 0.04 mg. per liter, the concentration becomes intolerable to the eyes, and 

secretion of tears produces a suspension of vision which, however usually roncentration of 2>30 mg . ^ fiter is lethal on 10 minutes’ expire 
persists but a few minutes after termination of the expoeure to the lacn- therefore, over twice that of chlorine. Its volatility is 

matory atmosphere, and rarely produces any pathological lesion or 21<00 ^ Utcrat {6 8*F.) f so that field concentrationa of nearly 

injurious aftereffects. . . . ... ten times the lethal dose are practicable. 

A marked peculiarity of the lacrimators as a group is their relative accoimt of the ^^ty of bromine, ethylbromacetate was dis- 

ineffectiveness against animals. Thus it was noted early m the war that , chloracetone in November, 1914, and was not used thereafter, 

concentrations which caused profuse lacnraation in men produced no £ ^ therefore, very limited and, aside from the fact that it was 

visible effect upon horses and mules. From careful tests, using bromben- ’ bat ^ in the World War, this compound was not 

zyl cyanide as the agent, it was found that it was necessary to use a ; 
solution 100 times as strong to lacrimate a dog and 1,000 times as strong ^ 

to lacrimate a horse to the same degree as a man. The reason for this Chloracetone (CH,COCH,Cl) 

great difference in the sensitiveness to lacrimation between men and 

animals has never been satisfactorily explained, though the fact is well French: “Tonite’* 
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Chloracetone was introduced by the French in November, 1914, aa a 
substitute for ethylbromacetate in hand and riJe gas grenades. It is 
obtained by the direct chlorination of acetone and is a clear liquid, of 
1.16 specific gravity, which boils at 119°C. (246.2°F.), yielding a vapor 
3.7 times heavier than air. Chloracetone is only slightly soluble in 

water and is not decomposed thereby. It tends, however, to polymerize 
into a relatively inert form on long storage. 

It has a pungent odor like that of hydrochloric acid and lacrimates 
the eyes (conjunctiva) in concentrations as low as 0.018 mg. per liter. A 
concentration of 0.10 mfc. per liter is intolerable after 1 minute of exposure, 
and a concentration of 2.30 mg. per liter is lethal on 10 minutes’ exposure. 
It is, therefore, about as toxic as ethylbromacetate. However, it is much 
more volatile so that its ordinary field concentrations are much higher 
than those of ethylbromacetate. 

Because charcoal readily absorbs chloracetone and therefore even 
the early gas masks afforded adequate protection against it and because 
bromacetone proved to be a better tear gas, chloracetone was displaced 
in 1915 by bromacetone and other more powerful lacrimatora then 
introduced. A relatively small amount of chloracetone was used in the 
war, and it played but a minor role in the early stages of gas warfare. 

Xylyl Bromide (C*H 4 CH,CHtBE) 

German: “ T-Stoff ” 

In the early experiments with various chemical compounds, in an 
effort to produce more powerful lacrimators, the Germans found that, in 
general, the bromine derivatives were far more effective than the corre¬ 
sponding chlorine compounds; as there was then no shortage of bromine 
in Germany (as in France and England), the German chemists proceeded 
to develop for chemical warfare a series of bromine compounds of which 
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xylyl bromide was the first. The first use of this gas in battle was in 
artillery shells fired against the Russians at Bolimow on Jan. 31, 1915, 
and its first employment on the Western Front was against the British 
at Nieuport in March, 1915. The firing of these shells against the 
Russians not only constituted the first use of gas in artillery shell* but 
was also the first use of gas in a major operation in the World War, ante¬ 
dating, us it does, the celebrated cloud-gas attack at Ypres in April] 1915 
by three months. 

* Strictly apcaking, the first German gas used in the World War was chlorsulfate 
of ortho-dianiaidin, a powder which waa filled between the lead balls of the 10.5-mm. 
shrapnel. However, only one trial lot of these shell was used on Oct. 27, 1914, at 
Neuvo-Chapelle and, as the success obtained waa not sufficient to warrant further 
use of this material, it was abandoned. 

Xylyl bromide is prepared by the direct bromination of xylene and 
consists of a mixture of the three isomeric substitution products of the 
ortho-, meta-, and para-xylene present. When pure, the xylyl bromides 
are light yellow slightly viscous liquids, while the xylylcne bromides are 
solids. Crude xylyl bromide consisted of a mixture of xylyl and xylyleno 
bromides and, as used in gas warfare, was a black liquid, of 1.4 specific 
gravity, which boils at from 210° to 220°C. (410° to 428°F.), yielding a 
pungent aromatic vapor, 8.5 times heavier than air, with an odor resemb¬ 
ling lilacs. As it corrodes iron and steel very rapidly, xylyl bromide had 
to be loaded into lead containers which were in turn placed in the shell. 
Later in the war, lead and enamel linings were developed which success¬ 
fully protected the shell from corrosion and made the inner lead contain¬ 
ers unnecessary. 

Xylyl bromide is an extraordinarily powerful irritant to the eyes 
(conjunctiva). It can be detected by sensitive individuals in concentra¬ 
tions as low as 0.00027 mg. per liter, whereas its lacrimatory concentra¬ 
tion is 0.0018 mg. per liter. A concentration of 0.015 mg. per liter is 
intolerable after 1 minute, and a concentration of 5.60 mg. per liter is 
lethal on 10 minutes’ exposure. Hence while xylyl bromide is a much 
stronger lacrimator, its toxicity is only half that of ethylbromacetate. 

On account of its low volatility (0.60 mg. per liter at 68°F.), xylyl 
bromide was not very effective at low temperatures, and it was also 
very readily absorbed by the charcoal in gas-mask canisters, so that 
masks furnished adequate protection against it. Owing to these facts 


and its corrosive properties, it was replaced in 1917 by more volatile 
and powerful substances. However, xylyl bromide played an important 
role in the history of gas warfare. About 500 tons of T-Stoff were fired 
by the Germans and, while no serious casualties were produced thereby, 
this gas first showed the tactical importance of gas shell and paved the 
way for the more effective gas shell which followed. 
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Benzyl Bromide (C.H*CH,Br) 

German: T-Stoff; French: "Cyclite" 

The second bromine compound introduced by the Germans was 
benzyl bromide. It was first used by them at Verdun in March, 1915, 
in an effort to obtain a more volatile substance than xylyl bromide, but 
the improvement was not marked for, while benzyl bromide is somewhat 
more volatile, it is less irritating than xylyl bromide. The French also 
later used this compound under the name of "Cyclite.’’ 

Benzyl bromide is prepared by the direct bromination of toluene in 
the same way as xylyl bromide is obtained from xylene. In its pure 
state, benzyl bromide is a transparent liquid, with a specific gravity of 
1.44, which boils at 201°C. (393.8°F.), yielding vapor 6.0 times heavier 
than air and with a pleasant aromatic odor resembling water cress. It 
is insoluble in water and is only very slowly decomposed thereby. Its 
great chemical stability, low vapor pressure, 2.0 mm. Hg at 20°C. 
(68°F.), and low volatility, 2.4 mg. per liter at 20°C. (68°F.), assures its 
l>ereistence on the terrain. 

While benzyl bromide is a decided eye irritant, its effect is not nearly 
«*o great as that of xylyl bromide. Thus, a concentration of 0.004 mg. 
per liter is required to produce any irritation at all, and the concentration 
does not become intolerable until it attains 0.06 mg. per liter. In higher 
concentrations, it also produces much irritation of the nose, throat, and 
air pannages with salivation and nausea. Its lethal concentration for 
10 minutes’ exposure is 4.50 mg. per liter, as compared to 5.60 mg. per 
liter for xylyl bromide. 

Like other bromide compounds, benzyl bromide corrodes iron and 
steel and must, therefore, be kept in lead- or enamel-lined containers. 
It was used in battle in small quantities for a short time because its 
irritant power was much less"than that of other compounds, and its basir 
component—toluene—was more urgently needed for the manufacture of 
high explosives. For these reasons, and the fact that charcoal thor¬ 
oughly absorbs its vapors, it is unlikely that benzyl bromide will ever be 
used again as a chemical agent. 


Bromacetone (CHsCOCHtBr) 


German: “B-Stoff”; French: "Martonite”;British and American: "BA” 
Not satisfied with the slight improvement of benzyl bromide over 
xylyl bromide, the Germans soon brought out a third bromine compound 
—bromacetone—in an effort to solve the problem of a more easily vola¬ 
tilized irritant. It was also used by the French, mixed with 20 per cent 
chloracetone, under the name "Martonite,” and by the British and 
Americans under tin* symbol "BA.” This compound was the moat 
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widely employed of any of the pure lacrimators, more than 1,000 tons 
being fired in projectiles alone, not to mention use in other weapons such 
as hand and rifle grenades. Bromacetone is the bromine compound 
which corresponds to chloracetone and is produced in a similar manner, 
i.e., by the direct bromination of acetone. It is a colorless liquid, of 
1.6 specific gravity, which boils at 135°C. (275°F.), yielding a vapor 4.7 
times heavier than air. On long standing, bromacetone decomposes, 
gradually changing to a black resinous mass, during which process 
hydrobromic acid is released. Although bromacetone is not soluble in 
and is not decomposed by water, it is nevertheless a rather unstable 
compound, as it decomposes even in its purest form, particularly under 


the influence of heat and light. 

Bromacetone was one of the most effective lacrimators used in the 
war. It produces an irritating effect upon the eyes in concentrations 
as low as 0.0015 mg. per liter while, a concentration of 0.010 mg. per liter 
is intolerable, and a concentration of 3.20 mg. per liter is lethal on 10 
minutes’ exposure. The toxicity of bromacetone is thus intermediate, 
l>etween that of ethylbromacetate (2.30 mg. per liter) and xylyl bromide 
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(5.60 nig. per liter). 

At 20°C. (68°F.), the vapor pressure of bromacetone is 9 mm. Hg and 
its volatility 75.0 mg. per liter. Owing to its relatively high volatility, 
toxic concentrations of bromacetone were often encountered in the field, 
so that, in addition to its lacrimatory power, this compound is classed as 
a toxic lacrimator. Moreover, liquid bromacetone, on contact with skin, 
product's blisters which, although they heal rapidly, are extremely pain¬ 
ful on the sensitive parts of the body. 

In the late war, bromacetone was used by the Germans in artillery 
(Green T) shells and trench-mortar bombs (B-Minen) for only a short 
time, owing largely to the ever-increasing demand for acetone for other 
purposes. The British also used It for a short time until it \\*a "-placed 
by more effective iodine compounds. In the mixture Martonite (80 per 
cent bromacetone and 20 per cent chloracctone), it was used by the 
French and Americans throughout the war, although it was rapidly 
being displaced toward the end of the war by the more powerful com¬ 
pound, brombenzylcyanide, introduced by the French in the summer of 
1918. 

Brommethyl ethyl Ketone (CH,CO.CH.Br.CH,) 

German: “Bn-Stoff”; French: “Homomartonite” 

By the summer of 1915, the demand for acetone as a solvent for 
nitrocellulose in the manufacture of powder and dopes for airplane fabrics 
liccame so great that both sides began to look for substitutes for bromace¬ 
tone, with the result that in July, 1915, the Germans introduced broro- 
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methylethyl ketone (Bn-8toff), while the French followed with a mixture of 
hrommethylethyl ketone and chlormethylethyl ketone, under the name 
M Homomartonite,” so called because of its great similarity to Martonite 
(80 per cent bromacetone and 20 per cent chloracctone) in chemical 
composition and physiological action. 

Methylethyl ketone is present in large quantities in the "acetone oil*,” 
which are by-products in the manufacture of acetone from wood, and, if 
this compound is brominated in a way similar to acetone, broinincthyl- 
ethyl ketone is obtained. When freshly distilled, it is a faintly yellow 
liquid, insoluble in w*er, of 1.43 specific gravity, and boils with some 
decomposition at I45°C. (293°F.), yielding a vapor 5.2 times heavier 
than air. 

The vapor pressure of brommethylcthyl ketone is 15.0 mm. Hg at 
14°C. (57.2°F.), while its volatility at 20°C. (68°F.) is 34.0 mg. per liter. 
It is thus less persistent than xylyl bromide. Like dll bromine com¬ 
pounds, it corrodes iron and steel and requires lead- or enamel-lined 
receptacles for storage. 

Brommethylcthyl ketone is a powerful Lacrimator, being more power¬ 
ful than benzyl bromide and only slightly less powerful than bromacetone, 
which it resembles to an extraordinary degree in its other properties. 
Thus, its minimum lacrimatory concentration is 0.0126 mg. per liter, 
while a concentration of 0.016 mg. per liter is intolerable and a concen¬ 
tration of 2.00 mg. per liter is lethal on 10 minutes’ exposure. Owing to 
its high toxicity and volatility, toxic concentrations of brommethylcthyl 
ketone may readily be produced in the field; for this reason this compound 
is classed as a toxic lacrimator. 

On the whole, brommethylethyl ketone was not so effective a war ga* 
as bromacetone, and its substitution for bromacetone was solely for 
economic reasons relating to the shortage of acetone. 

Iodoacetone (CH«COCH f I) 

French: “Bretonite” 

The scarcity of bromine caused the French and British to turn to the 
iodine compounds corresponding to the bromine compounds in use by the 
Gennans, with the result that during the latter part of 1915 three such 
iodine compounds—iodoacetone, ethyliodoacetate, and bensyl iodide— 
made their appearance in the war. These substances were, on the whole, 
somewhat superior in irritant and toxic effects, but leas stable than the 
corresponding bromine compounds. 

The first of the iodine compounds to make its appearance was iodo- 
•cetone which was introduced by the French in August, 1915, as a filling 
for artillery shell. 
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Iodoacetone is prepared by treating chloracetone with sodium or 
potassium iodide in alcoholic solution. When first prepared, it is a 
clear faintly yellow liquid, with a specific gravity of 1.8, which boils at 
102°C. (215.8°F.) and turns brown on contact with the air. Iodoacetone 
decomposes on heating more easily than bromacetone and is converted 
on standing about one week into symmetrical diiodoacetone. Its vapor 
possesses a very pronounced pungency and is of about the sumo lacri- 
rnatory strength as brommethylcthyl ketone (0.120 mg. per liter), but is 
more toxic than any of the halogenatcd ketones. 

Iodoacetone was used only a short time by tk* French, being super¬ 
seded toward the end of 1915 by benzyl iodide. The British manufac¬ 
tured some iodoacetone but do not appear to have used it in the field, 
preferring the more powerful ethyliodoacctate. 

Ethyliodoacetate (CHtICOOC,H») 

British: 14 8K” 

This compound was introduced by the British at the l>attle of Loos, 
Sept. 24, 1915, as a filling for 4.2-in. howitzer shell. It was later also 
used in 4-in. Stokew-mortar bombs and gas grenades and was the British 
standard lacrimator throughout the war. 

Like iodoacetone, ethyliodoacetate is obtained by the double decom¬ 
position of the corresponding chlorine compound (ethylchlonxcetatc) 
with potassium iodide in alcoholic solution. It is a colorless oily liquid, 
of specific gravity 1.8, which boils at 180°C. (356°F.) and quickly turns 
brown in the air, liberating iodine. At 20°C. (68°F.), its vapor pressure 
is 0.54 mm. Hg, and its volatility is 3.1 mg. per liter. It is somewhat 
more stable than iodoacetone, but is still quite easily decomposed. 
Unlike the bromine compounds, it does not attack iron and may, there¬ 
fore, be loaded into projectiles without any protective lining. 

Ethyliodoacetate is extremely irritant and lacrimatory and is moder¬ 
ately toxic as well. Its lowest lacrimatory concentration is 0.0014 mg 
per liter; the intolerable concentration is 0.015 mg. per liter; a concen¬ 
tration of 1.5 mg. per liter is toxic on 10 minutes’ exposure. It is, there¬ 
for®# more irritant, lacrimatory, and toxic than any of the lacrimator* 
previously employed in the war. While its toxicity is about one-third 
that of phosgene, its volatility is very low, and for that reason lethal 
concentrations were not encountered in the field. To increase its vola¬ 
tility, it was usually diluted with alcohol before filling into projectiles. 

While ethyliodoacetate was one of the most powerful lacrimators used 
in the war, the Britiah were forced to adopt it because of a shortage of 
bromine and the fact that they then had access to large supplies of iodine 
from South America. At the present time, the price and scarcity of 
iodine make the future use of this compound as a chemical agent undesir- 

I3y 

able, particularly since other even more powerful lacrimators are now 
available. 

Benzyl Iodide (CJLCH.I) 

French: 44 Fraissite” 

This sultttaiice was the last of the three iodine compounds used as 
chemical agents in the war. It was introduced by the French in Novem- 
l*er, 1915, to replace iodoacetone, on account of the shortage of acetone, 
and was intended to serve the same purpose as benzyl bromide used by 
the Germans. 

Benzyl iodide is obtained by the double decomposition of benzyl 
chloride with potassium iodide in alcoholic solution. It is a white 
crystalline solid which melts at 24°C. (75°F.) and boils with complete 
decomposition at 226°C. (438°F.). Its specific gravity is 1.7; it is insolu¬ 
ble in water and has a marked ahility to undergo double decomposition 
on storage. 

As a lacrimator, benzyl iodide has about twice the power of benzyl 
bromide. Tlius, its lowest irritant concentration is 0.002 mg. per liter; 
its intolerable concentration is 0.03 mg. per liter; its lethal concentration 
is 3.00 mg. per liter on 10 minutes' exposure. However, its volatility 
(1.2 mg. per liter at 20°C.) is only half that of bensyl bromide, and for 
that reason it was usually employed in the field in the form of a 50-50 
mixture with benzyl chloride under the name “Fraissite.” 
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While benzyl iodide was an improvement over iodoacetone, it was 
used for only a short time and was displaced early in 1916 by acrolein. 
Except for ethyliodoacetate, the iodine compounds were used only in 
very small quantities and for a short time by the Allies as a temporary 
measure, owing to the scarcity of bromine, and were soon displaced by 
other more effective substances. 

Acrolein (CH,CHCHO) 

French: "Papite” 

Acrolein was introduced by the French in January, 1916, as a filling 
for gas grenades and artillery shell, in an effort to obtain an effective 
lacrimator which did not require bromine or acetone for its manufacture. 
Acrolein is obtained by the dehydration of glycerine, by distilling it in 
the presence of potawdiim biaulfate or crystallized magnesium sulfate 
as a catalyst. 

When freshly prepared, acrolein ia a dear liquid of greenish yellow 
tolor and pungent odor, with a specific gravity of 0.84 at 15°C. It boils 
at 52°C. (125.6°F.), yielding a light vapor only 1.9 times header than 
air, is very unstable, and is easily oxidized into acrylic acid. Even when 
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protected from the air, acrolein gradually polymerizes into disacryl or 
;icrolein gum, an inactive gelatinous substance which has none of the 
physiological powers of acrolein. 

In order to prevent polymerization, the French added about 5 per cent 
amyl nitrate as a stabilizer. While this tended to prevent polymeriza¬ 
tion into disacryl, it did not prevent the formation of acrolein gum, so that 
it was not very effective. 

Acrolein is a fairly powerful lacrimator and respiratory irritant, 
the effects on the eyes and throat occurring simultaneously. In higher 
concentrations, it is also a lung-injunuit toxic gas. In concentrations 
as low as 0.007 mg. per liter, acrolein lacrimatea and greatly irritates the 
conjunctiva and the mucous membranes of the respiratory organs. At 
0.05 mg. per liter, it becomes intolerable, while a concentration of 0.35 mg. 
per liter is lethal on 10 minutes' exposure. Because of its toxic prop¬ 
erties, acrolein is classed ns a toxic lacrimntor. On account of ita great 
lack of chemical stability, acrolein was not a successful chemical agent 
in the World War and can never play an important role in chemical 
warfare. 

Chlorpicrin (CCl*NO,) 

French: “ Aqninite ”; German: 44 Klop ”; British and American : 11 PS M and 

"NC” 

Chlorpicrin lacrimates in concentrations as low as 0.002 mg. per liter. 
A concentration of 0.05 mg. per liter is intolerable, and 2.00 mg. per liter 
is lethal on 10 minutes' exposure. Chlorpicrin is thus both a lacrimatory 
and lung-injurant toxic gas, but, as its lung-injurant effects are so much 
more pro noun red than its lacrimatory effects, it is usually considered as 
a lung-injurant gas and is so regarded here (see Chap. VII). 

Phenylcarbylamine Chloride (CJJ&CNC1*) 

This compound is both a lacrimator and a lung injurant. Its mini¬ 
mum lacrimatory concentration is 0.003 mg. per liter, which makes it 
intermediate between benzyl bromide (0.004 mg. per liter) and benzyl 
iodide (0.002 mg. per liter). At 0.025 mg. per liter it is intolerable for 
more than 1 minute, while 0.05 mg. per liter is lethal on 10 minutes' 
exposure. As its toxic properties are so much more important thaji its 
lacrimatory power, it is generally regarded as a lung-injurant agent and 
is so treated in Chap. VII. 

Brombenzyl Cyanide (C«H*CHBrCN) 

French: “Camite”; American: 41 CA” 

Brombenzyl cyanide was the last and most powerful lacrimator used 
in the World War. It was introduced by the French in July, 1918, as the 
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culmination of their efforts to produce more powerful and effective lacri- 

inators. It was also simultaneously adopted by the Americans as their 

standard lacrimator and manufactured in the United States in the fall of 

1918. 


Brombenzyl cyanide was first prepared by Riener in 1881 by broin- 
inating phenyl cyanide, and its manufacture in industry was commenced in 
1914. Industrially, brombenzyl cyanide is prepared in three stejis, as 
follows: (1) chlorination of toluene to form benzyl chloride; (2) the con¬ 
version of benzyl chloride to benzyl cyanide by the action of sodium 
cyanide in alcoholic solution; (3) the bromination of the benzyl cyanide 
with bromine vapor in the presence of sunlight. 

In its pure state, brombenzyl cyanide is a yellow-white crystalline 
solid which melts at 25 C C. (77°F.) into a brownish oily liquid of 1.47 
specific gravity, and boils at 225°C. (437°F.). .After a slight initial 
decomposition upon exposure to air, the compound is chemically fairly 
stable at ordinary temperatures, although it slowly decomposes in storage. 
When heated above 150°C. (302°F.) it decomposes very rapidly. It is 
soluble in water, which decomposes it only very gradually. It is also 
very soluble in phosgene, chlorpicrin, and benzyl cyanide. Its vapor pres¬ 
sure is 0.012 mm. Hg at 20°C. (68°F.), and its volatility is 0.13 mg. per 
liter at the same temperature. Its persistency in the open Is three days; 
in woods, seven days; and in the ground, from 15 to 30 days. Like most 
compounds containing bromine, brombenzyl cyanide corrodes iron and 
steel and can be kept only in glass-, porcelain-, enamel-lined containers. 

This substance has an odor like soured fruit and produces a burning 
sensation of the mucous membranes and severe irritation and lamination 
of the eyes with acute pain in the forehead. As a lacrimator it is seven 
times as powerful as bromacetone. Thus, brombenzyl cyanide can be 
detected in concentrations as low as 1:100,000,000 (0.000087 mg. per 
liter); it has an irritating effect on the eyes in concentrations of 0.00015 
mg. per liter and it produces lacrimation in concentrations of 0.0003 mg. 
per liter. A concentration of 0.0008 mg. per liter produces an intolerable 
irritation, and a concentration of 0.90 mg. per liter is lethal on 30 minutes' 
exposure. It is thus less toxic than phosgene and, owing to its low vola¬ 
tility, toxic concentration cannot be realized in the field. 

While brombenzyl cyanide was by far the most powerful lacrimator 
used in the war, it has three very serious defects: (1) it corrodes iron 
and steel, requiring specially lined containers; (2), it is not chemically 
"table, but slowly decomposes in storage; (3), its great sensitiveness to 
heat makes its use in artillery shell very difficult. If the bursting charge 
u not kept very small, it causes loss of the chemical filling through 
decomposition on explosion. An additional disadvantage might also 
be found in its rather extreme persistency in the soil. 
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From a tactical standpoint, therefore, brombenzyl cyanide seems quite 
limited in its possibilities in the future. 

Chloracatophanone (C«H,COCH,Cl) 

American: 14 CN" 

Bomu** of the difficulties attending the use of brombenzyl cyanide, 

I he Americans toward the end of the war begun to investigate the proper¬ 
ties of chloracetophenone as a combat gas. This compound was dis- 
«-«vered in 1869 by the German chemist, Graebe, who described the 
powerful effects of its vapors upon the eyes. Owing to the short time 
it was under study in the war and the difficulty of its manufacture, no 
chloracetophenone was used in the World War. Shortly after the war, 
however, American investigators became convinced of its superiority as a 
tear gas and worked out a satisfactory pnicess of manufacture. This 
process consists of the following steps: 

1. Chlorination of acetic acid to obtain monorllloracetic acid, accord¬ 
ing to the equation 

CHaGOOH + Cl, CH,ClCOOH + HC1 

2. The chlorination of this compound with sulfur monochloride and 
chlorine to obtain chloracetyl chloride according to the equation 

4CH,ClCOOH + 8»Cli + 3Clt — 4CH,ClCOCI + 2SO, + 4HC1 

3. Treatment of chloracetyl chloride with benzene in the presence 
of anhydrous aluminum chloride, according to the equation 

ch,cicoci + cju C*H*COCH«Cl + HC1 
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See Chart VIII. 

Unlike the lacrimators used in the late war, rhloraretophenone is a 
solid, and remarkably resistant to heat and moisture. It does not cor¬ 
rode metals, including iron and steel, so it may be loaded direct into 
shell, either by easting or pressing, without danger to the workmen 
handling it. 

When pure, it consists of colorless crystals, of 1.3 specific gravity, 
which melt at 59°C. (138°F.) and boil at 247°C. (476°F.) f yielding s 
vapor which in low concentrations has an odor resembling apple blos¬ 
soms. At 20°C. (68°F.) its vapor pressure is very low (0.013 mm. Hg) 
And its volatility is 0.106 mg. per liter. 

Chloracetophenone is only slightly soluble in water and is not decom¬ 
posed thereby. It is not decomposed by boiling and may therefore be 
distilled and poured into shells in the molten state, which greatly facili- 
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dichloridc; and (3) CXS, consisting of CN, chloroform, and chlorpicrin. 

Oil account of its low volatility, chloracetophenone usually exists in n 
gaseous form, but in high concentrations at low temperatures it may 
exist in the form of smoke (solid particulcs). In this form, it does not 
react with the charcoal in the gas-mask canister and for that reason can¬ 
isters must be provided with a mechanical smoke filter in order to insure 
adequate protection against it. 

Aside from its combat use, this substance is excellently suited for 
use as a training gas for training troops in chemical warfare. It is also 
of great value in suppressing mobs and internal disorders, as it is safely 
and easily handled and is not likely to prove injurious to persons who 
come in contact with it. 

COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OP LACRIMATORS 

The aggressive power of a lacrimator is a function of its specific 
lacrimatory power, expressed as the minimum concentration required 


fates loading into munitions. It is not affected by explosion of high 
explosives and may even be mixed with same in shell. 

In lacrimatory power, chloracetophenone is about equal to broin- 
benzyl cyanide. Thus, it produces lacrimation in concentrations as 
low as 0.0003 mg. per liter while a concentration of 0.0045 mg. per liter 
is intolerable and a concentration of 0.85 mg. per liter is lethal on 10 min¬ 
utes’ exposure. 



Cha*t VIII.—Manufacture of rhloraretophenone (flow *heet). 


In addition to its lacrimatory effect, chloracetophenone is a decided 
irritant to the upper respiratory passages; in higher concentrations, it 
is irritating to the skin, producing a burning and itching sensation, 
especially on moist parts of the body. These effects are very similar to 
sunburn, are entirely harmless, and disappear in a few hours. 

Although chloracetophenone can be effectively dispersed by explosion, 
it is very much more effective when it is distilled into the air by the heat 
of a burning composition. A very efficient dispersion results when one 
part of chloracetophenone is intimately mixed with three parts of small- 
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grained smokeless powder and the mixture burned without explosion. 
Such a progressive burning mixture can be successfully employed in hand 
and rifle grenades, trench-mortar bombs, and oven artillery shell. This 
mixture is quite stable in storage and has the advantage of being prac¬ 
tically inert on exposure to air until actually ignited. 

Chloracetophenone is readily soluble in organic solvents and is thu* 
frequently filled into grenades and shells as a liquid solution. Three 
such solutions have been used as follows*, (1) CNB, consisting of CN, 
Ix-nzol, and carbon tetrachloride; (2) CND, consisting of CN and ethylene 


to produce lacrimation, and its volatility at ordinary temperatures 
(68°F.). On this basis, the lacrimators described above are arranged 
below in the descending order of their aggressive powers. 


Agent 

Minimum lacrimatory 
concentration (thresh¬ 
old of action', mg. per 
liter 

Volatility, 
20°C. (68°F.), 
mg. per liter 

Broinbensyl cyanide. 

0 00015 

0 1300 

Chloracetophenone. 

0 0003 

0.1060 

Ethyliodoacetate. 

0.0014 

3.1000 

Bromacetone. 

0.0015 

75.0000 

Xylvl bromide. 

0.0018 

0.0000 

Chlorpicrin. 

0 0020 

165.0000 

Bcnzvl iodide. 

0 0020 

0 0012 

Ethylbromucetate. 

0.0030 

21 0000 

Phenylcarbylamine chloride . 
Benzyl bromide. 

0.0030 

2.1000 

0 0040 

0 0024 

Acrolein. 

0.0070 

20.0000 

Brommethylethyl ketone. 

0.0126 

34 0000 

Chlo race-tone. 

0 0180 

0 1200 

Iodacctone.!. 

0.0120 

0.0031 
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TOXICITY OP LACRIMATORS 


The toxicity of the World W'Ar lacrimators has been previously 
mentioned in Chap. I. The following table shows their relative toxicity 
on the basis of 10 minutes' exposure: 


Agent 

Acrolein. 

Bromhenzyl cyanide. 

Phenylcarbylamine chloride 

Chloracetophenone. 

Ethyliodoacetate. 

lodoncetone.... 

Chlorpicrin. 

Brommcthylcthyl ketone.. 

Ethylbromocetnte. 

Chloracetone. 

Benzyl iodide.. 

Bromacetone. 

Benzyl bromide. 

Xylyl bromide. 


Minimum Lethal 
Concentration, 
Mg. per Liter 
... 0.36* 

... 0 35 
... 0.50* 

... 0.85 
... 1.50* 

... 1.00 
... 2 . 00 * 

... 2 . 00 * 

... 2.30* 

... 2.30 
... 3.00 
... 3.20* 

... 4.50 
... 5.00 


In the cases of those compounds marked with an asterisk (*), their 
volatilities at 20°C. (68°F.) exceed their minimum lethal doses, so that 
fatal concentrations of these compounds may be encountered in the field 
at ordinary temperatures. Moreover, it must be remembered that, 
even in the cases of those compounds whose volatilities are below their 
minimum lethal doses, as shown above (unmarked), a smaller concentra¬ 
tion over a correspondingly longer time is equally fatal, so that if these 
compounds are released in protected places, such as trenches, dugouts, 
woods, etc., where they may persist for a longer period than 10 minutes, 
they may also prove fatal. 

It is aLso to be noted that all the above lacrimators are much more 
toxic than chlorine, and that acrolein and brombenzyl cyanide are more 
toxic than phosgene, although the volatility of the latter is too low to 
permit fatal concentrations in the field. 
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FUTURE OF LACRIMATORS 

The future role of the Ucrimators in war is uncertain. Their great 
advantage is the extremely small amounts required to force men to mask 
with the attendant impairment of their fighting vigor. On the other 
hand, they produce no real casualties and protection is easily obtained. 
For these reasons, it seems fairly certain that lacrimatora will not be 
in any future war between first-class powers, as their armies will 

. et l ui PPed with masks affording adequate protection. At the same 
lime, tear gas is very effective against troops having no protection, and 

for that reason, will probably be used in minor warfare against poorly 
organized and semicivilized peoples. Also, tear gas will undoubtedly 
continue to be used to suppress riots and civil disturbances for whirl, 
purpose it is eminently fitted. 

For a summary of the properties of the principal lacrimatory agents, 
sec Table IV. 
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CHAPTER VII 

LUNG-INJURANT AGENTS 
GROUP CHARACTERISTICS 

The lung injurants were the second group of agents to make their 
appearance in the World War. They form a well-defined group, having 
many properties in common, and for that reason they were designated 
by the Germans under a single generic class —Green Cross substances. In 
general, they were all liquids of relatively low boiling points and high 
vapor pressures. They, therefore, were volatile substances that formed 
uonpersistent gases upon release from their containers. Their principal 
physiological action was injury of the pulmonary system of the body. 
The main result of this injury was to cause fluid to pass from the blood 
into the minute air sacs of the lungs and thus obstruct the supply of 
oxygen to the blood. Death from one of these substances may be com- 
pared to death by drowning, the water in which the victim drowns being 
drawn into his lungs from his own blood vessels. 

As a rule, the lung-injurant agents are lethal (deadly) in concentra¬ 
tions ordinarily employed in battle and have the following properties 
in common: 

1. Their rhre*hold of useful notion is relatively high, varying between 1 and 10 mg. 
per liter of air. 

2. They are effective on very short exposure, usually only a few minutes ate 
required to produce death or serious casualties in the concentrations generally 

nployed in Hattie. 

3. They exert a similar physiological action comprising the following factors: 

a. Irritant effect on the mucous membranes of the respiratory system (nose, 
throat, ami trachen). 

b. Special changes (injury) in the lung tissue. 

c. Secondary sequelae of these changes in the lung tisanes, chielty in the cir¬ 
culatory system and in the composition of the blood gn*e*. 

4. Their physiological effect is not immediate, but generally produce* death or 
"••rioua casualties in from l to 2 hours after exposure. 

From both a chemical and physiological viewpoint, the lung-injurant 
•gents may be divided into two distinct groups: ( 1 ) the simple lung 
injurants, derived from chlorine; and (2) the toxic lung injurants, derived 
from arsenic. The first group acts only locally on the pulmonary system, 
w hde the second group exerts an additional systemic poisoning effect 
by virtue of the arsenic which they contain. 
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Chlorine (Cl,) 

French: “Bertholite” 

Chlorine was the first gas used on an effective scale in war. It was 
employed by the Germans against British and French Colonial troop* 
at Ypros, Belgium, on Apr. 22, 1915, when 168 tons of chlorine were 
released from 5,730 cylinders on the front of 6 kilometers. It was effec¬ 
tive to a distance of 5 kilometers downwind and caused 15,000 casual¬ 
ties, of which 5,000 were fatal. 

During the war chlorine was the principal gas used for duud-ga> 
attacks. At first, when the Allies had little or no means of protection, 
it was a very effective weapon and caused many thousands of casualties. 


WORLD WAR LUNG INJURANTS 

The principal lung-injurant agents in order of their chronological 
appearance in the World War, are: 


Agent 

Introduced 

by 

Date 

Simple lung injurant* 

Chlorine. 

Meihylsulfuryl chloride. 

Ethylsulfury 1 chloride. 

MoiiiK.'lilorinethyli*hlurofortnnte. 

Dimethyl sulfate. 

1 Germans 
Germans 
French 
German* 

German* 

French 

German* 

German* 

Russians 

Germans 

German* 

German* 

i 

April 22, 1915 

| June, 1915 

June, 1915 

June 18, 1915 

August, 1915 

September, 1915 

Dec. 19, 1915 

May 19, 191« 

August, IQ l(j 

May, 1917 

January, 1918 

Perehlumiethylmercnpton. 

Phosgene. 

Trichlormethvlchlomformate. 

Chlorpicrin.. 

PhrnylrnrbyUmine chloride. 

Die hlorrli methyl ether. 

Dibromidimethyl ether.. 

Toxic lung injurant* 

Phony Idirhlomrainc. 

Et hv Idichloru rai ne. 

Phenvldibromuraiiie. 

Go nn ii ns 
Germans 
Germans 

September. 1917 
March, 1918 

September, 1918 


Later in the war, when troops were protected with masks, the effective¬ 
ness of chlorine was greatly reduced. However, in mixtures with other 
gases, such as phosgene and chlorpicrin, it continued to he used through¬ 
out the war. 

At ordinary temperatures and pressures, chlorine is a greenish yellow 
volatile gas with a pungent odor and caustic poisonous characteristics. 
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It is readily liquefied by moderate pressure (6 atmospheres) at ordinary 
temperatures (70°F.). When liquid, it has a specific gravity of 1.46 and, 
when a gas, it is 2.5 times heavier thnn air, so that when releas<*il us a 
cloud it clings well to the ground as it travels downwind. One liter of 
liquid chlorine at 25°C. will yield 434 liters of chlorine gas. Since 



Chatt IX.—Electrolytic manufacture of rhlorine (flow sheet), 
chlorine !>oiU at —33.6°C. ( — 28.5°F.), it readily vaporizes at ordinary 
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temperatures and escapes with vigor from its container, so that it is well 
adapted for cloud-gas operations from cylinders, and this was its prin¬ 
cipal mode of employment during the war. 

Chlorine is manufactured by the electrolysis of common salt (NaCl), 
a* indicated on Chart IX, and is widely used in enormous quantities in 
industry. In thr presence of moisture it is extraordinarily reactive. 
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attacking almost all metals and organic sulwtances. This is its principal 
disadvantage as a chemical agent, as it is very easily neutralized. 
Although extremely soluble in water, chlorine does not hydrolyze readily 
and, when strictly anhydrous, it does not attack iron and steel so that it 
may he kept in such containers indefinitely. 

Physiologically, chlorine is classified as a lung-injurant agent. It 
also causes a marked irritation of the conjunctiva and thp mucous mem¬ 
branes of the nose, larynx, and pharynx. 

Concerning the physiological effects of chlorine upon the human l>ody. 
Gilchrist says: 

Ttu* progressive physiologicnl action of chlorine in limn h* well ns in HiiiniHl* mnv 
Ik* -uininnri*cd ns follows: 

1. Ir stimulates the sensory nerves ntul produces severe pain and spasm of tin* 
muscular walls of the bronchi, thus narrowing their lumen nnd musing u gaping for 
breath. The imjacuhtr spasm soon relaxes and breathing becomes easier. 

2. Obstruction of the bronchial tubes by an inflammatory exudate, due to thi* 
irritation of the giu*. 

3. A flooding of the pulmonary air aaca by serous effusion, with resulting edrnin 
and interference with gaseous exchange of respiration. 

4. A disruptive emphysema of the lungs and of the subcutaneous tisauca, due to 
i-oiitinuous coughing, and the rupturing of many of the alveolar cells, resulting in the 
passage of the air into the tissues of the lungs and into the tiwuen of the neck. 8urh h 
condition interferes with normal respiration and leads to a certain degree of asphyxia. 

The lethal concentration of chlorine for 30 minuter*’ exposure ia 2.53 
mg. per liter; and for 10 minute** exposure, 5.6 mg. per liter. 

Chlorine possesses many of the tactical and technical requirement* 
of an offensive battle gas, os discussed in Chap. II, page 47. Thu* it is: 

1. Fairly toxic (5.rt0 mg. per liter is lethal after 10 minutes). 

2. Nonperwistent (5 to 10 minutes in the openh 

3. Immediately effective (few minutes of exposure). 

4. Extremely volatile (19,309 mg. per liter). 

5. Raw materials available in unlimited quantities. 

ft. Easy to manufacture. 

7. Chemically stable (when completely anhydrous). 

R. Nonhvdrolyxuhle. 

9. Not decomposed under shock of explosion. 

10. Of tow boiling point ( — 34.6*C.) (—30.3*F.). 

11. Of high vapor pressure. 

12. Of specific gravity 1.4. 

13. Of high vapor density (2.5). 

The chief disadvantage of chlorine is its great chemical activity 
which makes it easy to protect against. 

As chlorine is the basis for the manufacture of nearly all chemical 
agents and is readily available in enormous quantites in industry, it will 
always be a potential chemical-warfare threat against any nation who** 
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armed forces are not protected against it. However, since present-day 
gas masks afford complete protection against chlorine and sincp there 
are so many more effective combat gases now available, there is little 
likelihood that chlorine will figure as a chemical agent in any future war 
between first-class powers. 

Methylsulfuryl Chloride (ClSO«CH|) 

Methyl Chlorsulfonate 

The greut success obtained by the German cloud-gas attacks in April 
and May, 1915, at once suggested the use of gas in other ways, such as 
in grenades, trench-mortar bombs, and artillery shell. Since chlorine 
was too volatile to be loaded into projectiles, a search for a suitable gas 
for this purpose was begun oil both sides. 

The first compound to be successfully used in projectiles* was mcthyl- 
sulfuryl chloride, introduced by the Germans in June, 1915. This 
compound was filled into trench-mortar bombs and hand grenades, but 
was never employed in artillery shell. 


Methylsulfuryl chloride is obtained by the action of aulfuryl chloride 
on methyl alcohol and is a transparent viscid liquid, of 1.51 specific 
gravity, which boils at 133°C. (232.4°F.), yielding a vapor 4.5 times as 
heavy as air, which laerimates in concentrations as low us 1:750,000 
(0.008 mg. per liter). It has a very irritating effect on the conjunctiva 
and respiratory organs which becomes intolerable when the concentration 
rises to 0.050 mg. per liter. A concentration of 2.00 mg. per liter is fatal 
on 10 minutes’ exposure, death being caused by lung edema as in tin- 
ease of chlorine and phosgene poisoning. Its volatility at 20°C\ is 
60.00 mg. per liter. 

Methylsulfuryl chloride was used only a short time, being replaced 
in the summer of 1915 with K-Stoff. 

Ethylsulfuryl Chloride (C1S0,C ? H„) 

French: "Sulvanite” 

About the same time that the Germans brought out methylsulfuryl 
chloride, the French countered with the ethyl compound, as a filling for 
artillery shell, under the name “Sulvanite.” 

Ethylsulfuryl chloride is similarly obtained by acting on ethyl alcohol 
with Bulfuryl chloride and is a colorless liquid, of 1.44 specific gravity, 
which boils with some decomposition at 135°C. (275°F.), yielding a vapor 
which Ucrimatcs in concentrations as low as 1:1,000,000. A concen¬ 
tration of 0.050 mg. per liter is intolerable and a concentration of 1.00 
mg. per liter is toxic. 

* The earlier uae of xylyl bromide (T-Stoff) in artillery shell on the Russian Front 
in January, 1915, \raa untucceaaful. 

Compared to methylsulfuryl blonde, the ethyl compound is more 
lacrimatory and toxic, but is less volatile, so that the combat values «>f 
the two are probably about the same. 

Neither of these compounds played a role of any importance in the 
war; they mark a milestone in the race for a more effective lung-injurant. 
:igent and are of historical interest only. 

Chlormethylchloroformate (CICOOCHtCl) 

French: “Palite”; German: 11 K-Stoff,” “C-Stoff" 

This substance, known as 14 K-Stoff" when used in shells nnd 
“C-Stoff" when used in trenc h mortars and projector bombs, was first 
used by the Germans in June, 1915, in an effort to find a chemical agent 
more effective than chlorine. 

K-Stoff is a mixture of the incompletely chlorinated methyl esters 
of formic acid (70 per cent CICOOCHiCI and 30 per cent C1C(K-)- 
CHC1,) and is a clear liquid, of 1.48 specific gravity, which boils at 
1.09°C. (228.2°F.), yielding a vapor 4.5 times heavier than air. It lias an 
ethereal odor, is somewhat lacrimatory, and hydrolyzes easily when 
warm and even when cold in the presence of alkalies, yielding formalde¬ 
hyde, carbonic acid, and hydrochloric acid. Its vapor pressure at 20°C. 
(68°F.) is 5.6 mm. Hg. 

Chlormethylchloroformate is prepared by first acting on phosgene 
with methyl alrohol to obtain methylrhlnroformnte as follows: 

COCl, + CH*(OH) * C1COOCH, + HCl 

and then chlorinating this ester in the presence of strong light, so that 
chlorine progressively replaces the hydrogen atoms of the methyl group, 
yielding monochlormethylchloroformate (ClCOOCHjCl) and dieldor- 
methylchloroformate (C1COOCHCU)- 

In concentrations of 1:100,000 (0.0528 mg. per liter), K-Stoff causes 
slight lacrimation, while a concentration of 1.00 mg. per liter is lethal on 
30 minutes' exposure. 

It ia, therefore, about five times more toxic than chlorine, but only 
about half as toxic as phosgene and diphosgene, so that, while it was a 
great improvement over chlorine when first used, it was soon displaced 
by diphoagene and chlorpicrin when these more powerful compounds were 
introduced. 

Dimethyl Sulfate ((CHi)^0 4 ) 

German: “D-Stoff”; French: “Rationite” 

The question of who first used this compound as a chemical agent in 
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the late war is somewhat uncertain. Thus, Dr. Hanslian 
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says this substance was introduced by the Germans as a filling for 
artillery shell iii August, 1915, under the name of “D-Stoff”; the reports 
of the Allies’ laboratories which analyzed the contents of these early 
German D shells show that dimethyl sulfate was an ingredient of their 
chemical contents. On the other hand, Dr. Mueller (21, page 96) 
emphatically denies the German use of this compound and explains the 
situation thus: 

The of I-repeated statement to the effect that dimethyl sulfate had been 11 * 0.1 
experimentally by l he GcrmAin* as early as in 1915 ia not true. It ia to be explained 
by the fact that melhylsnlfuryl chloride used at that time temporarily wo* slightly 
ixdhited with a few per cent of dimethyl sulfate, and the impurities still clung to 
lhe cuiuuiemal product after its manufacture. Under no cireuinslances ivhs dimethyl 
sulfate purposely added. Those concerned with such matters would never have 
agreed to its use. 

Whether or not the early German use of dimethyl sulfate was deliber¬ 
ate or accidental, it is clear that no one at that time really realized the 
true combat value of this substance. Thus, it is not only a good larri- 
mator and very toxic, but is also a fairly powerful vesicant. These 
properties were luter discovered by the French and dimethyl sulfate was 
adopted by them as a filling for artillery shell and hand grenades in 
September, 1918, under the name of “ Rationite.” 

Dimethyl sulfate is produced by acting on fuming sulfuric acid with 
methyl alcohol and distilling in vacuo. Before the war it was used in 
industry as a methylating agent for amines and phenols and as a reagent 
for detecting coal-tar oils. 

It is a colorless oily liquid, of 1.35 specific gravity, which boils at 
188 0 C. (370.4°F.), yielding a vapor 4.4 times heavier than air with a 
faint odor of onions. 

At ordinary temperatures (68°F.), its volatility is only 3.3 mg. per 
liter, which is low for a lung injurant but high for a vesicant. Dimethyl 
sulfate is very readily decomposed by water so that its vapors quickly 
combine with moisture in the air to form sulfuric acid. This is one of the 
chief defects of this substance as a chemical agent. 

Dimethyl sulfate is a powerful irritant to the mucous membranes, 
••specially the conjunctiva and respiratory system. Its direct toxic 
action is exerted against the lungs in a manner very similar to that of 
chlorine, resulting in bronchitis, pneumonia, and lung edema. A con¬ 
centration of 0.50 mg. per liter is fatal on 10 minutes’ exposure. It is, 
therefore, about as toxic as phosgene. In lower concentrations it exert* 
a corrosive action on the skin, resulting in a peculiar analgesia of the skin 
which is said to last for six months after exposure. For this reason, it 
may also be regarded as a vesicant agent. 
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The limited use of this compound during the war did not definitely 
establish its combat value. However, the high degree to which it is 
decomposed by water, and even by the moisture in the air, would require 
that any tactical effects produced be secured by the vapors directly upon 
the bursting of the shells before these vapors are decomposed by the 
moisture in the air. This so greatly limits the combat effectiveness of 
this substance as to raise a serious question regarding its future value 
ns a chemical agent, particularly since other more toxic and more vesicant 
compounds have been discovered. 

Perchlormethylmercaptan (SCCU) 

Carbon Tetrachlorsulfide 

During the summer of 1915, while the Germans were experimenting 
with halogenated esters, the French conceived the idea of utilizing 
perchlormethylmercaptan as a chemical-warfare gas, and this substance, 
which was introduced by the French in the battle of the Champagne in 
September, 1915, constituted the first use of gas shell by the French 
Army# 

Perchlormcthyimercaptan may be obtained by the direct chlorination 
of methylmercaptan (CH 3 SH) or by passing chlorine into carbon disulfide 
in the presence of a small quantity of iodine as a chlorine carrier. The 
resulting product is a light yellow liquid, of 1.71 specific gravity, which 


boils at 149°C. (300.2 C F.), yielding a vapor 6.5 times heavier than air. 
It lac inmates in concentrations as low as 0.010 mg. per liter and is intoler¬ 
able at 0.070 mg. per liter. A concentration of 3.00 mg. per liter is 
lethal on 10 minutes’ exposure, which makes it about one-sixth as toxic 
as phosgene. 

Perchlormethylmercaptan has the following disadvantages as a chemi¬ 
cal agent: 

1. Rather low toxicity. 

2. Warning odor which betrays its presence before toxic effects are produced. 

3. Decomposes in the presence of iron and steel. 

4. Charcoal easily fixes its vapora and furnished complete protection against, it. 

For these reasons, this compound was soon abandoned in favor of 
other more effective substances and is not likely to be used again as n 
chemical agent. Commenting on this gas, Izard (23) says, “Its utiliza¬ 
tion had no other object than to realize a provisional solution.” 

Phosgene (Carbonyl Chloride) (COC1*) 

French: “Collongite”; German: “D-Stoff”; British and American: CG 

Phosgene was the second toxic gaa to be used in large quantities 
during the war. It was first employed by the Germans, mixed with 
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chlorine, in a cloud-gas attack against the British at Nieltje, in Flanders, 
on Dec. 19, 1915, when 88 tons of gas were released from 4,000 cylinders 
and priKlucod 1,069 casualties, of which 120 were fatal. 

In February, 1916, phosgene was adopted as un artillery-shell filler 
by the French in retaliation for the German K-Stoff shell. Throughout 
tin* remainder of the war, this gas was the principal offensive battle gas of 
the Allies, being used in enormous quantities in cylinders, artillery shell, 
trench mortars, boml>s, and projector drums. More than 80 per cent of 
gas fatalities in the World War were caused by phosgene. Concerning 
the use of phosgene in the World War, see Table XVII, pages 663 ff. 

Phosgene was known to chemists for over a hundred years before the 
World War, being first made by the British chemist John Davy in 1812 
by the reaction of carbon monoxide and chlorine in the presence of sun¬ 
light. At the beginning of the present century, phosgene was used 
extensively as an intermediate in the dye industry and had been manu¬ 
factured on a eonsiderable scale for many years in Germany. With its 
well-known toxic properties und its ready availability in large quantities, 
phosgene was a logical choice of the German chemists for a more |jowt»rful 
substitute for chlorine when the Allies had equipped themselves with 
masks that afforded adequate protection against chlorine. 

At ordinary temperatures and pressures, phosgene is a colorless gas 
which condenses at 46.7 C F. to a colorless liquid of 1.38 specific gravity. 
Above 46.7°F., phosgene immediately evaporates, although at a slower 
rate than chlorine, and gives off a transparent vapor, 3.5 times heavier 
than air, with a stifling, but not unpleasant, odor resembling new-mown 
hay. 

Aside from its characteristic odor, phosgene may also be detected in 
the field by its so-called tobacco reaction, by which is meant that men who 
have breathed only very slight amounts of phosgene experience a peculiar 
flat metallic taste when smoking tobacco. Certain other gases, such as 
HCN and sulfur dioxide, however, also have this effect and must be dis¬ 
tinguished from phosgene by their very different odors. 

Chemically much more inert than chlorine, phosgene is a very stable 
compound and Is not dissociated by explosion of even strong bursting 
charges. When dry, phosgene does not attack iron and may, therefore, 
be kept indefinitely in iron and steel containers. It is, however, 
extremely sensitive to water, in contact with which it quickly breaks 
down into hydrochloric acid and carbon dioxide, according to the 
equation 

COCI, + HtO - CO* -f 2HCI 

Henre, even if slight traces of water are present in loading phosgene into 
shell, the hydrochloric acid formed will attack the shell walls and gen- 
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erate dangerous pressure in the shell; if sufficient hydrochloric acid is 
formed, it will eventually destroy the shell. Because of its rapid hydroly¬ 
sis in the presence of water, phosgene cannot be efficiently employed in 
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very wet weather. 

While phosgene boils at 46.7°F., which is considerably below ordinary 
summer temperatures, its rate of evaporation is so slow that it has to be 
mixed with equal quantities of chlorine in order to set up satisfactory 
eloud-ga* concentrations in the field. y This was the manner in which 
phosgene was employed in cloud-gas attacks throughout the war. 

The toxicity of phosgene is over ten times that of chlorine, a concen¬ 
tration of 0.50 mg. per liter being fatal after 10 minutes' exposure. In 
higher concentrations, which are often met in battle, one or two breaths 
may be fatal in a few hours. 

Phosgene appears to exert its physiological and toxic effects chiefly 
through the medium of its hydrolysis products—hydrochloric acid and 
carbon dioxide. Its effects upon the upper air passages of the body, 
where moisture is relatively small, is therefore comparatively slight. 
With prolonged breathing, however, sufficient phosgene is decomposed in 
the bronchi, and trachea to produce marked inflammation and corrosion. 
These effects reach their maximum in the alveoli where the air is satu¬ 
rated with water. 

Unlike chlorine, phosgene produces but a slight irritation of the 
sensory nerves in the upper air passages, so that men exposed to this gas 
are likely to inhale it more deeply than they would equivalent concen¬ 
trations of chlorine or other directly irritant vapors. For this reason, 
phosgene is very insidious in its action and men gassed with it often have 
little or no warning symptoms until too late to avoid serious poisoning. 
Generally, the victim first experiences a temporary weak spell, but other¬ 
wise feels well and has a good appetite. Suddenly he grows worse, and 
death frequently follows in a few days. 

Concerning the physiological action of phosgene, which is typical of 
the lung-injurant agents, General Gilchrist says: 

After glutting with phosgene there i* irritation of the tnwhen or bronchi; coughing 
Ik not a prominent nymptom, and disruptive emphysema is practically never aeon. 
After moderate gassing, a mnn may feel able to carry on his work for an hour or two 
with slight symptoms, but he may become suddenly worse, may show evidence of 
extreme cyanosis, and subsequently may pass into collapse. There are records of 
inen who have undergone a phosgene-gaa attack and who seem to have suffered 
slightly, but have died suddenly some hours later upon attempting physical effort. 

Pulmonary edema appears very early. Thia edema is at first noncellular but. 
after about five hours, leucocyte® are found, and later the exudate is rich in cell*. 
After inhalation of phosgene, red blood cells are seldom found in the exudate; later 
hbrin appears. Physical examination at this time reveals focal patches of broncho¬ 
pneumonia. At the height of illness edema is the outstanding condition. After the 
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second or third day, if death docs not occur, the edema fluid is resorbed and recovery 
follows, bnrring complication of the bronrhopncumonic process. 

The important immediate effects of phosgene are practically limited to the lungi*. 
These changes consist of dumage to the capillaries. This damage may be noted u 
half hour after gassing. The capillaries in the wnlla of the alveoli are markedly con¬ 
stricted and appear rollnpecd. Later they become dilated and engorged with blond, 
nnd blood stasis is the nde. Frequently thrombi form and block the capillaries for 
some distance, which increases the blood stasis. Thia dilation and blood stasis in 
the rnpillaries is the insiu cause of pulmonary edema; the latter progresses rapidly 
from this time on. 

A number of theories have been advanced to explain the production of edema. 
The preponderance of evidence a* to the cause of the edema following phosgene 
gassing is that it is due to local injury of the endothelial cella which results in 
an increased capillary permeability; the other changes in the blood and in the circula¬ 
tion are secondary to the trauma sustained by the capillary wall. 

The injurious effects of phosgene are materially increased by physical 
exertion. Frequently those parts of the lungs which have not been 
damaged by the gas would be sufficient for breathing purposes if the body 
were at rest, but they are not sufficient while the body is in motion, par¬ 
ticularly in view of the excess carbonic acid which is formed in the body 
by the decomposition of the phosgene. 

Phosgene is manufactured in industry by the original process of 
direct synthesis of chlorine and carbon monoxide, as indicated in Chart 
X. The only change from the original process of making it is the sub¬ 
stitution of a catalyst (animal charcoal) for the action of sunlight. 

Compared to chlorine, phosgene has the following advantages as a 
chemical agent. It is: 

1. Far more toxic (0.50 mg. per liter at 10 minutea). 

2. A little leas volatile and more permstent. 

3. Greater vapor denaity (3.5). 


4. More insidious in action. 

5. Chemically more inert and, therefore, more difficult to neutralize and protect 
against. 

The principal disadvantages of phosgene are its slower physiological 
action on the body and its inability to discharge itself from cylinders at a 
sufficient rate for cloud-gas attacks. 

In addition to the foregoing, phosgene is relatively easy to protect 
against and for that reason would probably be displaced in the future by 
gases of greater toxicity and more difficult to neutralize. 

Trichlormethylchloroformate (CICOOCCLs) 

German: “Peretoff French: "Surpalite"; British: “Diphoegene” 

This gas was first used in the World War by the Germans at Verdun 
in May, 1916, in retaliation for the French phosgene shell which were 
introduced in February, 1916. 
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Trichlormethylchloroformate is the completely chlorinated methyl 
ester of formic acid nnd Is obtained by completing the chlorination of the 
monnchlormethylrhloroformate (K-Stoff). In studying the chlorinated 
methyl esters of formic acid, the German chemists found that their 
toxie properties increased, while their lacrimatory powers decreased, with 



the addition of chlorine atoms in the methyl group of their molecular 
structures. Thus, diphoegene, which contains the maximum chlorine 
atoms, was found to be the least lacrimatory but the most toxic of these 
compounds and was for that reason substituted for K-Stoff as the 
standard German nonpersistent lethal gas for shells. An analysis of the 
gas casualties of the late war indicates that, on the basis of the total 
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number of fatalities, diphosgene was the principal killing gas used in 
shell* during the war. 

Trichlormethylchloroformate is an oily liquid of specific gravity 1.65 
and a disagreeable suffocating odor. It boils at 127°C. (260.6°F.), giving 
off a dense whitish vapor 6.9 times heavier than air, which persists on 
open ground about 30 minutes. At 20°C. (68°F.), its volatility is 26.00 
mg. per liter. When heated to about 350°C. (662°F.) or upon contact 
with moisture, as in the tissues of the body, trichlormethylchloroformate 
breaks down, yielding two molecules of phosgene, thus: CICOOCCJa — 
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2C0C1-, from which it received its English name—diphosgene. Under 
ordinary conditions of temperature and pressure, it hydrolyses slowly, 
ultimately yielding carbonic acid and hydrochloric acid, according to the 
following equation: 

CICOOCCb + 2H,0 - 2CO* + 4HCI 


to 1:100,000 for phosgene. The odor and visibility of phosgene and 
diphosgene are very similar and almost equal, the latter being somewhat 
more pungent and visible in cloud formation than the former. 

Phosgene is made by the direct synthesis of CO + Cl, whereas dipho*- 
gene requires the following additional steps: 


Because of its high boiling point and the fact that in its primary form 
it is relatively inactive physiologically, diphosgene is peculiarly adapted 
for shell filling. Unlike phosgene, which requires artificial refrigeration 
to kpep it below its boiling point during filling operations, diphosgene can 
he filled into shells in the field, the workmen requiring no other protection 
than gas masks. This was of great advantage to the Germans during the 
war as it enabled them to fill shell close behind the front lines, and the 
filled shell thus required the minimum transportation, handling, and 
storage. Because of this fact, the Germans were able to use all sorts of 
H.E. shell f&r gas by the simple expedient of cementing the joints in the 
shells, while the Allies, whose shell were filled far from the front and had 
to withstand much rough handling and long storage, could not success¬ 
fully use cemented gas shell, because of leakage difficulties. 

The toxirity of diphosgene is about the same as that of phosgene. 
In fact, it is probable that the toxicity of diphoegene is not a specific 
property of that compound, but is derived from the phosgene molecules 
into which it decomposes in the tissues of the body. 

The German chemist, Haber , quoting the work of Flury, gives the 
toxicity index of diphosgene as 500, as compared to 450 for phosgene. 
For a 10-minute exposure, this is equivalent to a concentration of 0.050 
mg. per liter of diphosgene and 0.045 mg. per liter of phosgene. Amer¬ 
ican determinations, however, show that the minimum lethal concen¬ 
trations of phosgene for a 10-minute exposure is 0.50 mg. per liter which 
is over ten times the German figure. Many reasons have been advanced 
to account for the large discrepancy in these figures, such as that Flury** 
determinations were on cats which were subsequently found to be 
peculiarly sensitive to phosgene and diphosgene concentrations. The 

cats were also said to be undernourished, which still further increased 
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their susceptibility. However, regardless of the differences in upteijir 
toxicity of phosgene and diphosgene, as between the different nations, all 
agree that there arc no perceptible differences in the physiological effcMts 
of these two compounds and that they arr substantially equal in toxicity. 

As phosgene was the choice of the Allies for a standard nonpersistent 
lethal gas, while the Germans used diphosgene, it is interesting to com- 
pare relative merits of these two compounds as chemical agents. 

Both have alsuit the same toxicity and physiological effects on men 
and animals. Diphosgene is about three times us persistent as phosgene, 
having an oix’ii-groiiml persistency of 30 minutes against 10 minutes for 
phosgene, so that diphosgone would not be classed as a nonpersistent 
gas under our present system of classification, which regards all agents 
having an open-ground insistency greater than 10 minutes as persistent. 
However, the present limit of 10 minutes for nonpersiatent gases is some¬ 
what arbitrary and, from a tactical standpoint, it is believed that a 
persistency of 30 minutes is not too great for a nonpersistent gas. The 
main consideration governing the length of time a nonpersistent gas can 
be allowed to remain on the target area is the time required for the 
attacking infantry to traverse the ground between their jump-off lines 
and the enemy's front line. Under the most favorable conditions, with 
the jump-off line only 800 yd. from the enemy’s front line and maximum 
rate of advance under fire (100 yd. in 4 minutes), this will not be less than 
32 minutes, so that a gas which would not persist for over 30 minutes 
would be suitable for use in offensive operations. 

Within the limits of permissible persistency, the nearer this limit 
is approached by an agent, the easier it is to maintain effective concen¬ 
trations in the field; therefore a persistency of 30 minutes is an advantage 
over a persistency of 10 minutes, so that diphosgene has the advantage in 
this respect. On the other hand, phosgene is more volatile than diphos¬ 
gene and higher field concentrations can be effected with phosgene. 

The speed and duration of the casualty effects of both phosgene and 
diphosgene are about the same, but phosgene has the advantage of being 
more insidious in action, as diphosgene is somewhat laerimatory and 

gives a noticeable warning in concentrations of 1:200,000, as compared 


1. Formation of methylchloroformate from phosgene and methyl alcohol by 
reaction with calcium carbonate. 

2. Formation of diphoegene from methylchlomformate by the reaction of chlorine 
by the action of electricity (ultraviolet mys). 
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Special tille-lined reaction vessels are also required for the manu¬ 
facture of diphnsgenc which considerably complicates its production in 
large quantities. Phosgene is thus fur ettsier to manufacture than diphos- 
gene, and it was primarily on this account that the Allies chose phosgene 
as their standard lethal agent. 

Phosgene is chemically more stable than diphosgene and withstands 
explosion without decomposition, although diphosgene is first resolved 
into phosgene by dissociation. Owing to its higher boiling point and 
relatively inert physiological action in its primary form, diphosgene Is 
far easier to fill into shell, but, on the other hand, it cannot lie used for 
cloud-gas attacks as can phosgene. Finally, diphosgme vajwr is more 
than twice as heavy ns phosgene, which gives it greater ground-clinging 
and searching values in the field. 

Chlorpicrin (Ifitrochloroform) (CCIaNO*) 

British: “Vomiting gas”; French: “ Aquinite”; German: “Klop” 

The uext lung-injurant gas to make its appearance in the World 
War was chlorpicrin. This gas was first used in battle by the Russians 
in August, 1916, and was subsequently employed by both Germany and 
the Allies, alone or mixed with other combat substances, in artillery 
sheila, trench-mortar bombs, and in cylinders for cloud-gas attacks. 
Indeed, chlorpicrin appears to have been the most widely used combat 
gas in the war, although the total amount used was probably less than 
that of phosgene and diphosgone. 

Like chlorine and phosgene, chlorpicrin was a well-known chemical 
substance before the World War. It was discovered by the English 
chemist, Stenhouse, in 1848, and its chemical and physiological properties 
hod been carefully studied many years during the nineteenth century. 

Chlorpicrin is a colorless oily liquid, of 1.66 specific gravity, which 
boils at 112°C. (231.5°F.), giving off a pungent irritating vapor, 5.6 times 
heavier than air, and having a sweetish odor resembling that of flypaper. 
Even at ordinary temperatures chlorpicrin evaporate very rapidly, 
and its vapor pressure is quite high, e.g., at 20°C. (68°F.) it amounts to 
18.3 mm. Hg. Its volatility at 20°C. (68°F.) is 165.0 mg. per liter. 
Chlorpicrin may therefore be used in cylinders for cloud-gas attacks if 
mixed with chlorine. Mixed with 70 per cent chlorine, chlorpicrin was 
used in a large number of British gas attacks under the name of “ Yellow 
Star gas." 

Chemically, chlorpicrin is quite a stable compound. It is almost 
insoluble in, and is not decomposed by, water; it does not combine readily 
with either acids or alkalies. Owing to its chemical inertness, chlor¬ 
picrin does not react with any of the chemicals in the gas-mask 
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canister and is removed from the air passing through the canister by 
the charcoal alone. It is therefore one of the most difficult of the war 
gases to protect against. Owing to this fart, the protection afforded 
by gas-mask canisters is usually rated in accordance with the number 
of hours it wiU protect against ordinary field concentrations of 
chlorpicrin. 

Chlorpicrin is rather easily manufactured by the direct chlorination of 
picric acid. In practice, the reaction is carried out by injecting live 
steam into an aqueous solution of bleaching powder and picric acid, 
as shown on Chart XL The yield is 114 ppr cent of the volume of picric- 
acid employed. Since large amounts of picric acid are used in industry 
and for high explosives and, since bleaching powder is easily obtainable 
everywhere, the raw materials necessary in the manufacture of chlorpicrin 
are readily available. This fact and the eaae of manufacture undoubtedly 
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Chart XI.— Mnnuf«wtum nt «*hlorpierin (flow aheri). 


Account for the widespread use of chlorpicrin during the late war. 

As a war gas, chlorpicrin has a number of desirable offensive proper¬ 
ties. Like chlorine and phosgene, it is a lethal compound which acts 
primarily as a lung injurant. In toxicity, it is intermediate between 
chlorine and phosgene, as indicated by the following comparative figures: 
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Lethal Coxcenthationb 



In addition to its lethal (lung-injurant) effects, chlorpicrin is ulso a 
strong laorinuitor, and has the additional advantage of being capable 
of penetrating gas-mask canisters that are resistant to ordinary acid gas<*s, 
such as chlorine and phosgene. The injurious effects of chlorpicrin also 
extend to the stomach and intestines, causing nausea, vomiting, colic, and 
diarrhea. These conditions are difficult to combat in the field and often 
persist for weeks so that even slight cases of chlorpicrin gassing frequently 
involve large casualty losses. 

The main tactical idea in using chlorpicrin, aside from its toxic effect, 
was to penetrate the mask and produce an intolerable irritation of the 
eyes, as well as coughing and vomiting from nausea. These effects are 
sufficient to cause masked troops to remove their masks and thus expose 
themselves to even more lethal gases, such as phosgene, which would 
be put over with the chlorpicrin. 

The principal disadvantages of chlorpicrin are its relatively low 
toxicity, as compared to some of the later war gases, and the fact that it 
decomposes upon heating and when subjected to too high an explosive 
shock. Notwithstanding this latter peculiarity, the results of the late 
war showed that chlorpicrin could be successfully used in artillery shells 
if the bursting charges were properly adjusted to this filling. Another 
factor limiting the general usefulness of chlorpicrin is its rather high 
persistency. On open ground chlorpicrin has a persistency of about 
3 hours, which would preclude its use on the tactical offensive in ordinary 
situations. 

Owing to the foregoing disadvantages and limitations, the fact that 
modern gas masks generally furnish adequate protection against chlor¬ 
picrin, and the further fact that much more powerful and effective lethal 
agents were used in the late war and would be in all probability used in 
any future war, the future role of chlorpicrin as a war gas is at least 
uncertain, with the probabilities rather against its future use. 

PhenyicarbyUmine Chloride (C*H*CNC1*) 
Phenylisocyanide Chloride 


This compound, introduced by the Germans in May, 1917, was the 
last of the simple lung-injurant agents to be employed by them in the 
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World War. Two months later they brought out two entirely new and 
radically different types of agents—the vesicants (Yellow Cross), of 
which mustard gas was the prototype, and the stemutators (Blue Cross), 
of which diphcnylchlorarsine was the prototype—and thus changed the 
whole character of gas warfare. 

Phcnylenrbylamine chloride was the culmination of an attempt to 
produce a more persistent and enduring lung-injurant agent, so as to 
enable concentrations to be maintained in the field for such a length of 
time as to exhaust the current types of gas-mask canisters. Later it, was 
used in shoots with mustard gas to mask the presence of the latter. 

Phcnylenrbylamine chloride is produced by chlorinating phenyl 
mustard oil (C*H s NCS), derived from the action of carbon disulfide on 
aniline. The product is a transparent liquid, of 1.35 specific gravity, 
which boils at 210°C. (410°F.), yielding a vapor 6.0 times heavier than air. 
Its volatility at 20°C. (68°F.) is 2.10 mg. per liter. Its lowest irritant 
concentration is 0.003 mg. per liter; it lacrimates at 1:1,000,000 (0.0072 
mg. per liter); it is intolerable at 0.025 mg. per liter; and a concentration 
of 0.50 mg. per liter is lethal on 10 minutes' exposure. 

Phenylcarbylamine chloride was used chiefly in shells for the 10.5- 
cm. light field howitzer (without a mark) and 15.0-cm. heavy field 
howitzer (marked 1 Green Cross — variation). Owing to its low 
volatility, it was very persistent, and for that reason could not be used on 
the tactical offensive. Moreover, its low vapor pressure often prevented 
effective concentrations from being realized in the field. Altogether, 
about 700 tons of this gas were fired by the Germans from the middle of 
1917 to the end of the war and, while this gas was a fair 

lacrimator and was moderately toxic, it failed to achieve any noteworthy 
success. It was not considered of much value by the British and the 
reason for its use by the Germans is not apparent, since they already had 
far more effective lung-injurant agents (e.p., diphosgene and chlorpicrin). 

Dichlordimethyl Ether ((CH,Cl)tO) 

Dibromdimethyl Ether ((CHtBR)*0) 

Dichlormethyl ether is one of the lesser combat substances used by the 
Germans, usually in mixture with ethyldichlorarsine. It was introduced 
in January, 1918, and was utilized to increase the volatility of ethyl¬ 
dichlorarsine, which was brought into use about the same time. 

Dichlordimethyl ether is a colorless liquid, of 1.37 specific gravity, 
which boils at 105°C. (221°F.) and has a volatility of 0.180 mg. per liter 
at 20°C. Its lowest effective concentration is 0.015 mg. per liter; it is 
intolerable at 0.040 mg. per liter and lethal at 0.470 mg. per liter on 10 
minutes’ exposure. 
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The bromine analogue, dibromdimethyl ether, was also used by the 
Germans in the same way as dichlordimethyl ether and, as eompared to 
the latter, has the following properties: it has a higher lx>iling point, 
155°C. (311°F.), and a lower volatility (0.022 mg. per liter). It is also 
less irritant, a concentration of 0.020 mg. per liter l>eing required to 
produce an irritating effect, while the concentration does not become 
intolerable until it reaches 0.050 mg. per liter. On the other hand, it is 
more toxic since a concentration of 0.040 mg. per liter is lethal on 10 
minutes’ exposure. It is also denser, having a specific gravity of 2.20. 

In addition to their typical lung-injurant effects, these two com¬ 
pounds also exert a peculiar selective action on the organs of equilibrium 
of the body, i.e., the labyrinth of the ear, so that the victim staggers and 
reels and is unable to maintain his body balance. For this reason the 
French classified these compounds in a separate class and called them 
labyrinthic substances. 

Both dichlormethyl ether and dibrommethyl ether are more toxic 
than phosgene, and this fact, together with their favorable volatilities 
and the fact that they are both insidious in action, make them note¬ 
worthy combat substances. As they do not appear to have been used 
to any great extent, except in mixture with ethyldichlorarsine, their 
individual values as toxic agents were not established in the war. How- 
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ever, their projiertics and characteristics are such as to make them of 
considerable potential value, notwithstanding the fact tliat they are both 
rather easily decomposed by water. 

Phenyldichlorarsine (C«H*AsCl.) 

French: “Stemite" 

The first of the toxic lung-injurant agents to appear in the World 
War was phenyldichlorarsine. This gas was first used by the Germans in 
September, 1917, with, and as a solvent for, diphenylcyanarsine (Clark 2) 
in Blue Cross 1 artillery shell, and later by the French in a mixturp with 
40 per cent diphenylchlorarsine, known as “Sternite.” 

Phenyldichlorarsine is a clear somewhat viscid liquid, of 1.64 sp«*cific 
gravity, which boils at 252°C. (485.6°F.) giving off dense vajxir* 7.75 
times heavier than air. It is insoluble in water but dissolves readily 
in the usual organic solvents. It hydrolyses readily in contact with 
water and tluj oxydants destroy it. 

Owing to its high boiling point, phenyldichlorarsine has & very low 
vapor pressure at ordinary temperature*, being equal to only 0.0146 mm 
Hg at 15°C. (59°F.). 

While the primary physiological effect of phenyldichlorarsine on men 
and animals is injury to the lungs and death is usually caused by pul¬ 
monary edema, phenyldichlorarsine also has a marked vesicant as well 
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a sternutatory effect on the upper respiratory parages. Its toxicity 
exceeds that of phosgene, a concentration of 0.26 mg. per liter being 
fatal in 10 minutes; its vesicant action is somewhat slower than that of 
mustard gas and the resulting wounds as a rule heal more rapidly. 

On the whole, phenyldichlorarsine was not used in the war to any 
great extent. The principal idea underlying its use was as a solvent 
for diphenylchlorarsine and to assist in the penetration of the gas-musk 
canister. A mixture of these two compounds in the proportion of 60 per 
-cent phenyldichlorarsine and 40 per cent diphenylchlorarsine was used 
by the French under the name of “Sternite." It was claimed that this 
mixture would readily penetrate the masks then in use and, lieing a 
liquid, did not present the diffieulties in shell filling tlmt at tended the 
filling with a solid diphenylchlorarsine. 

The limited use of phenyldichlorarsine in the late war did not clearly 
demonstrate any marked superiority for this compound over other 
organic arsenical* simultaneously employed, but it would seem from a 
consideration of its properties that it is an agent of considerable promise. 

Ethyldichlorarsine (C*H»AsCl s ) 

German: “Dick" 

This compound was introduced by the Germans in March, 1918, in an 
attempt to produce a volatile nonpersistent gas that would be quicker 
acting than diphosgene or mustard gas and would be more lasting in its 
effects than “Clark” (see Chap. X). Such a gas was particularly 
desired for use in the immediate preparation for and in support of infantry 
attacks in the grand offensive operation planned for the spring of 1918, 
and ethyldichlorarsine was the answer of the German chemists to this 
demand. 

The German process of manufacturing this compound was complicated 
and comprised the following principal steps: (1) the conversion of ethyl 
chloride into ethyl sodium arsenate by treatment with sodium arsenate 
under pressure; (2) reduction to ethyl arsenious oxide by the action of 
sulfurous acid; (3) conversion of the ethyl arsenious oxide to ethyl 
dichlorarsine by treatment with hydrochloric acid. 

The final product, when pure, is a clear somewhat oily liquid, of 
1.7 specific gravity, which boils at 156°C. (312°F.), yielding a vapor 6.5 
times denser than air with a piquant fruity odor. At 20°C. (68°F.>, its 
volatility is 100.0 mg. per liter. Although the liquid ethyldichlorarsine 
is slowly hydrolyzed by water, the vapor seems sufficiently stable to 
endure for its ordinary period of persistency in the field. The hydrolysis 
product, ethylaraenious oxide, is also poisonous when swallowed. 
Although ethyldichlorarsine is but little soluble in water, it is soluble in 
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alcohol, ether, benzene, or ethyl chloride and is destroyed by oxydants. 
such ns chloride of lime and potassium permanganate. Although 


ethyldichlorarsine is a fairly powerful stemutator and vesicant agent, its 
primary action on the hotly is as a lung injurant. Its first effect in low 
concentrations is h respiratory irritation which occurs in concentrations 
ns low as U.D01 mg. per liter after 5 minutes' exposure. A concentration 
of 0.010 mg. per liter is intolerable for more than 1 minute because of the 
great irritation of the nose and throat. The lethal concentration of 
ethyldichlorarsine is 0.50 mg. per liter for 10 minutes’ exposure and 
0.10 mg. per liter for 30 minutes’ exposure. Its toxicity is, therefore, 
the same as phosgene for short exposures (10 minutes), but is over three 
times the toxicity of phosgene for long exj>osureH (30 minutes). In con¬ 
centrations as low as 0.005 mg. per liter, this gas causes marked local 
irritation of the eyes and respiratory tract. The effect upon flu* eyes and 
upper respiratory tract is evanescent, while that upon the lower respira¬ 
tory tract leads to membranous tracheitis and pulmonary congestion, 
edema, and pneumonia. Arsenic is absorbed rapidly mid leads to sys¬ 
temic arsenical poisoning, characterized by lowered temperature, atoxic 
symptoms, anesthesia, and depression. 

On short exposures («.«., less than 5 minutes), ethyldichlorarsine is not 
a particularly efficient irritant for the human skin. On exposures greater 
than 5 minutes, however, positive bums appear which increase in severitj' 
with length of exposure. On the basin of rapidity of action, extent of 
rubefaction, swelling and edema, and time of healing, ethyldichlorarsine 
is about two-thirds as effective as mustard gas, but for vesication it is 
only about one-sixth as effective. 

Ethyklichlorarsine and its bromic analogue, ethyldibromarsine, wen- 
used in mixtures with the equally toxic dichlormethy! ether (21, pages 93 
and 95) as fillings for the Genn&n Yellow Cross 1 or Green Cross 3 
artillery shell. Ethyldibromarsine has the same physiological effects as 
ethyldichlorarsine, but is less irritant and toxic than the latter and the 
reason for its use by the Germans is not apparent. 

Concerning the use of ethyldichlorarsine in the war, Hanslian 
says: 

Uke the Yellow Cmm substance, this combat suhstanre was usually not noticed 
at nil when it ws* hrsathed in. It wns distinguished from the Yellow Crow suhntiincc 
when m*ed in the field by the fact that in the first place there was no effect on flu* 
*kin, and In the second place, the injuries to the nose, throat, and ehint did not delay 
for hours but appeared at the end of a few minutes. When amall quantities are 
inhaled, about 6 oc. for 1 minute, the victim is rendered incapable of fighting for a» 
much as 24 hours as the result of dyspnea and pains in the chest, and if large quantities 
•** inhaled the result is fatal. In case small amounts of the substance have already 
inhaled before the gas mask is put on, it is imposaiblo to keep the inaak on 
hecmiHc of the irritation. The substance of the Yellow Cross 1 shell was not nearly 
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so pennsreni on the U-rrnm ns tlmt of the regular Yellow Cross. These shells were 
therefore writable for gassing opcmiionn to be followed by infantry assaults. In 
summer, terrain could be entered 1 hour after the gas cloud had disappeared, and, in 
winter. 2 hour* after. The \ ellow Cross suhstance So. 1 behaved, accordingly, almost 
in all respects like the Green Cross substanre and not like the Yellow Cross substapcc. 

There is no record of the casualties produced by ethyldichlorarsine, 
nor any reliable locord by which its battle efficacy may be judged. 
However, it possesses many valuable properties and characteristics, chief 
among whigh are its quick action and low persistency which makes it 
suitable as an offensive chemical agent. There is a great tactical need 
for a quick-acting nonpersistent vesicant and, while the vesicant action of 
ethyldichlorarsine is secondary to its lung-injurant action, it is, never¬ 
theless, not inconsiderable. We may, therefore, expect to find this 
compound given careful consideration in any estimate of chemical warfare 
in the future. 

Pheayldibromarsine (C^iAsBr,) 

This was the last type of lung-injurant gases of the toxic variety used 
in the World War. It was introduced by the Germans in September, 
1918, and there is very little information as to its effectiveness. 

The compound is a colorless or faintly yellow liquid, boiling with 
slight decomposition at 285°C. (545°F.), and having a density of 2.1 at 
15°C. (59°F.). When dispersed by heat, the fumes are slightly lacri- 
matory and somewhat sternutatory, although this latter effect is very 
much less than diphenylchlorarsine. A concentration of 0.020 mg. per 
liter is fatal on 10 minutes' exposure; hence its toxicity exceeds that of 
any of the lung-injurant agents used in the war. 
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It wa* the opinion of the Allies that phenyldibromarsine had very 
little value during the war. This was no doubt due chiefly to its high 
boiling point, low vapor pressure, and the relative ease with which it 
was decomposed in the field. However, definitive data aa to the value 
of this coni pound are lacking, so that no definite conclusions can be drawn. 

COMPARATIVE TOXICITIES OF LUNG INJURANTS 

As the lung injurants are compounds of relatively low boiling point> 
and high vapor pressures, their volatilities are well above their lethal 
roneeiitrations, and therefore the casualty and fatality powers of these 
agents are in proportion to their minimum lethal concentrations. On 
this basis, the foregoing lung injurants are arranged in the descending 
order of their fatal concentrations as shown on page 169. 


USE OF LUNG INJURANTS IN WORLD WAR 


Ao a group, the lung injurants were used to a larger extent than any 
other tyj>e of gas nnd secured the bulk of the gas fatalities in the war. 


161) 


Agent 

Phenyldibromnraine. 

Phenyldichlorareine. 

Dibromethyl ether. 

Dichlormctlivl ether. 

Ethyldichlomreine. 

Phosgene. 

Trichlormethylchloroformate.. 

Dimethylhiilffltc. 

Phcnylcnrbylumine chloride. . 
Monoehloriiiothylchloroforiiinio 

Ethvlaulfuryl chloride. 

MethyLiulfuryl chloride. 

Chlorpicrin. 

Perchlormcthylinervaptan .... 
Chlorine. 


Minimum Lethal 
Concentration on 
10 Minute*' Ex|*>- 
aure, Mg. per Liter 

. 0.200 

. 0.260 

. 0 400 

. 0 470 

. 0 500 

. 0 500 

..... 0 600 

. 0 500 

. 0 500 

. 1 000 

. 1.000 

. 2 000 

.... 2000 

. 3 000 

. 5 600 


July 1, 1916. The group is very small, consisting of the following com¬ 
pounds used in the war: 


Agrni 

Introduced 

by 

Date 

Hydrocyanic acid. 

Cyanogen bromide. 

Cvanogen chloride. 

French 

Austrian* 

French 

German* 

July l, 1916 

September, 1916 
October. 1916 
May, 1917 

(Pbenvlrarbylamine chloride)*. 



• Primarily a tunc injurant. 

The systemic toxics are nonpersistent and wen* used tactically in the 
same way and for the same purposes as the lung-injurant agents. Their 
appearance and use in the war was also concomitant in point of time 
with the lung injurants, and they may, therefore, he tactically regarded 
as supplementing the lung-injurant group rather than as a sepurute and 
distinct group of agents. On the other hand, their physiological effect is 
quite different from that of the lung injurants and, since our classification 
is based primarily on physiological effect, with the systemic toxics 
assigned as a separate subclass under the nonpersistent agents, it is 
logical to treat them as a separate group. 

GROUP CHARACTERISTICS 

Chemically, the systemic toxics are closely related. They are all 
derivatives of the compound cyanogen (C t Ni) and are divided into two 
classes: (1) those containing the radical (—C«N), called nitriles ; and 

(2) those containing the radical (—N«C), called isvnitriles or carbyl- 
nmines. All are commonly known as cyanides. 

Physically, the systemic toxics are all light liquids with relatively low 
boiling points, high vapor pressures, und high volatilities. They arc 
the least persistent of all of the combat agents. 

Physiologically, they are, in general: 


Thus it is estimated that, altogether a total of 100,500 tons of these gase* 
were used in battle during the late war and caused 876,853 casualties, or 
an average of one casualty per 230 lb. of gas. While the ratio of casual¬ 
ties to pounds of gas employed is much lower than in the case of the 
vesicant gases, it must be remembered that the latter, on account of high 
persistency, cannot be used on the tactical offensive, whereas the lung- 
injurant agents are generally nonpersistent and may be employed in any 
situation. 

PUTURE OF LUNG INJURANTS 

As the lung injurants were the principal nonpersistent casualty gases 
of the war and are the only casualty gases suitable for use in the tactical 
offense when friendly troops are required to occupy terrain within a few 
minutes after gassing, the lung-injurant agents will continue to play a 
major role in gas warfare of the future. 

The toxic lung injurants were but little used during the late war, and 
their possibilities were not extensively explored. Their high toxicities, 
dual physiological effects, and other properties an* very favorable to 
offensive chemical warfare, and this field is one from which new and more 
effective chemical agents may be expected to be drawn in the future. 

For a summary of the properties of the principal lung-injurant agents, 
see Table IV. 
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CHAPTER VIII 
SYSTEMIC TOXIC AGENTS 

The systemic toxic agents are those compounds which,*instead of eon- 
fining their dominant action to some particular organ or part of the body, 
usually near the point of impact, have the power to penetrate the epithel¬ 
ial lining of the lungs without causing local damage. They then pass 
into the blood stream, whence they are diffused throughout the whole 
interior economy of the body and exercise a general systemic poisoning 
action which finally results in death from paralysis of the central nervous 
system. The systemic toxics were the third type of compounds to appear 
in the World War, the first member of the group being introduced 


1. Specialised in their action on the body for, while they pervade the entire cir¬ 
culatory system, they act primarily on the nerve centers and cans* death hy paralysis 
of the central nervous system. 

2. Extremely quick acting when present in lethal concentrations. A few breath* 
are sufficient to cauae death, which occur* within a few minutes. 

3. Reversible in action below a certain critical concentration (about 0.030 mg. 
per liter}, for below this concentration the body appears to have the power to neu¬ 
tralise and eliminate the poison. Hence with the systemic poisons, Haber’s simple 
generalisation, that the degree of intoxication equals the toxic concentration time* 
the time of exposure, does not hold true, and an additional factor enters the equation. 
This is known as the elimination factor* and is specific for each compound, being the 
quantity which the body can constantly eliminate by reversing the toxic action. 
Below the critical concentration no lesions are formed by the poison in the body. 
Even after acute poisoning, few organic lesions are found, for above the critical con¬ 
centration asphyxiation is so rapid that they do not have time to form. 

* 8ee p . 13. 

4. Of relatively low threshold of action. Thus, hydrocyanic acid is effective 
down to the critical concentration of 0.030 mg. per liter. 

5. Exceedingly toxic, a concentration of 0.012 mg. per liter of hydrocyanic acid 
being fatal in from 30 to 60 minute*. 

6. Insidious in action, causing practically no premonitory symptoms until after 
serious poisoning has ensued. 

Hydrocyanic Acid (HCN) 

French: “Vincennite” and “Manganite” 

For over a hundred years before the World War, hydrocyanic acid was 
known in industry as one of the most virulent of all poisons. During the 
latter part of 1915, in the race to produce more deadly chemical-warfare 
gases, it was inevitable that attention would be turned to this compound 
because of its high toxicity. The French were the first to consider it 
and were in fact its only exponent during the war. Since the practical 
difficulties encountered in its use in the field soon convinced the other 
belligerents that this gas was not suitable for war use, it was never used 
by them. 

Dr. Hanslian# citing a French authority, says that as 

early as the end of 1915 the French had filled great quantities of gas 
shells with hydrocyanic acid (Special S^ell 4) and phosgene (Special 
8heil 5), but hesitated to authorise their use at the front because of their 






















high degree of toxicity and lack of splinter effect. In this connection, it 
will be recalled that the signatories to the Hague Conventions of 1899 
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and 1907 had agreed not to use shell, the sole purpose of which was to 
diffuse asphyxiating gases, and had laid down the rule that a shell in 
which the toxic-gas effect was greater than the splinter effect came within 
the prohibited category. It is, however, difficult to understand the 
hesitancy of the French to make use of gas shells containing hydrocyanic 
arid and phosgene in view of their earlier use of gas shell filled with such 
compounds as ethylsulfujyl chloride and perchlormethylmercaptan, and 
the prior German use of gas shells filled with bromacetone. To be sure, 
these earlier compounds were sufficiently lacrimatory to be regarded as 
such, but they were also toxic enough to cause serious casualties and 
deaths in ordinary field concentrations and hence could not properly be 
excluded from the class of asphyxiating shell prohibited by the Hague 
Conventions. 

Regardless of whatever scruples the French may have had against 
the use of hydrocyanic acid and phosgene shells, they commenced their 
use in 1916. The phosgene shells were first employed at the front at 
Verdun on Feb. 21, 1916, and the hydrocyanic acid (Vincennite) shells in 
the battle of the Somme, July 1, 1916. In view of the superior combat 
properties of phosgene, which antedated the introduction of hydrocyanic 
acid, it is not clear why the French ever decided to use the latter. Per¬ 
haps the only valid reason is to be found in the fact that the German 
masks of early 1916 afforded adequate protection against phosgene, but 
very little protection against hydrocyanic acid. Even this advantage, 
however, was short-lived for the Germans learned of the contemplated 
French use of hydrocyanic acid a week before its introduction at the 
front and soon equipped their troops with mask filters capable of holding 
back this ga«| These filters contained 1 gram of pulverised 

silver oxide scattered through the potash layers and afforded adequate 
protection against hydrocyanic acid. 

Hydrocyanic noid is derived by distilling a concentrated solution of 
potassium cyanide with dilute sulfuric acid and absorption of the 
vapors in water. The anhydrous form used in battle was obtained by 
subsequent fractional distillation from the aqueous solution. When 
pure, hydrocyanic acid is a colorless liquid, of 0.7 specific gravity, which 
boils at 26°C. (79°F.), yielding a light vapor, only 0.93 as heavy as air, 
with a faint odor resembling bitter almonds. The vapor is exceedingly 
volatile (873 mg. per liter at 20°C.) and persists in the open only a few 
minutes after release. In order to prevent the too rapid diffusion of it** 
vapors in the air, hydrocyanic acid was not used in pure form but was 
mixed with stannic chloride, with the addition of chloroform as a stabi¬ 
liser to counteract a tendency to polymeriie. This mixture was know n 
ns “ Vincennite,” and was used on a large scale in artillery shell by the 
French. Later, hvdrocyanic acid was also mixed with arsenic trichloride, 
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and known,as '*Manganic.” Hydrocyanic acid is miscible with water 
in all proportions, but is slowly decomposed.thereby with the formation of 
ammonium cyanide. Anhydrous hydrocyanic acid is extremely unstable 
and is quickly decomposed with the formation of a black resinous 
mass. However, it can be stabilised by the addition of small per¬ 
centages of strong acids and by dissolving it in arsenic trichloride or 
stannic chloride. 

According to Hedere r and Istin, the toxic action of 

hydrocyanic acid is typical of the protoplasmic poisons. It suspends 
certain functions of the living cells, notably oxidation. By inhibiting the 
action of the respiratory ferments, it brings about a true internal asphyxi¬ 
ation. Under its influence, the tissues become incapable of utilising the 
oxygen of the blood and an analysis of the venous blood shows that in 
oxygen and carbonic acid contents it is very close to the arterial blood. 
With the higher animals and above all with man, it strikes the central 
nervous system. After a short peri<»d of excitation, the pneuinogastric 
nerve centers, as well as the vasomotor and respiratory centers, are 
jmralyzed. Then the poison, following its general action, gradually 
arrests cytoplasmic oxidation, and all the tissues suffer from an acute 
lack of oxygen. But, as the nerve cells are more sensitive than the other*, 
they pay first tribute to the increasing asphyxiation. Their functional 
death is then shown by noisy symptoms which dominate the scene and 


mask the divers accompanying troubles. 

Hydrocyanic acid is one of the most virulent jxiisons known. When 
injected under the skin 0.05 gram is lethal and Vedder (25, page 186) says: 
“The lethal dose by respiration is usually believed to be less than the 
above and our figures confirm this view.” 

However, unlike most toxics, the poisoning effect of hydrocyanic acid 
is not cumulative, so tliat Haber’s simple generalization does not apply. 
On the contrary, the body seems to be able to neutralize the effects of this 
gas up to a critical concentration of about 0.030 mg. per liter. Below 
this level, the poison is eliminated from the body as rapidly as it is 
absorbed and no serious toxic effects are produced. Above the critical 
concentration, however, there is a very rapid poisoning effect and death 
ensues in a few minutes when the concentration reaches 0.300 mg. per 
liter. The lethal concentration for 10 minutes’ exposure is 0.200 mg. jh-i 
liter and for 30 minutes’ exposure, 0.150 mg. per liter. 

Because of its extreme volatility and the fact that its vapors are 
lighter than air, it is almost impossible to establish a lethal concentration 
of hydrocyanic acid in the field, and this is particularly true when the gas 
is put over in artillery shells. This difficulty, coupled with the peculiar 
action of hydrocyanic acid wherein it produces no casualties until a 
lethal concentration is established^ made the use of this gas in artillery 

shell a tragic m i s ta k e on the part of the French. Despite the vociferous 
controversies among the Allies as to the effectiveness of hydrocyanic acid 
on the field of battle, the evidence from all sources is now convincing that 
extremely few casualties were caused by the French artillery shell con¬ 
taining hydrocyanic acid, although the French used over 4,000 tons of 
this gas in the war. 

Cyanogen Bromide (CNBr) 

Austrians: “Ce”; British: n CB"; Italian: “Campillit” 

The Austrians introduced cyanogen bromide in SeptemlxT, 1916, 
shortly after the French brought out hydrocyanic acid. Cyanogen 
bromide was first employed in & mixture with bromacetone and benzene 
(25 per cent CNBr to 25 per cent CHiCOCHiBr and 50 per cent C«H«). 
Later, as a result of poor storing qualities and a resulting decrease in 
toxic effect, cyanogen bromide and bromacetone were loaded separately 
into shells. Cyanogen bromide was also used on the Western Front by 
the British (CB shell). 

Cyanogen bromide is made by treating a concentrated solution of 
potassium cyanide with bromine at 0°C. When freshly sublimed, it is 
a white crystalline solid, of 2.02 specific gravity, w hich melts at 52°C. 
(125.8°F.), and boils at 61.3°C. (142°F.), yielding a vapor 3.4 times 
heavier than air with a piquant odor and bitter taste. It is soluble in 
alcohol and in water, but hydrolizes in the latter, yielding a nontoxic 
hydrate. At 20°C. (68°F.) its vapor pressure is 92.00 mm. Hg and its 
volatility is 200.00 mg. per liter. Thus, as compared to nonpersistent 
gases, generally it is highly volatile, yet it is only about one-fourth as 
volatile as hydrocyanic acid. 

The effect of cyanogen bromide on the body is similar to that of 
hydrocyanic acid. It is, however, less toxic, but has, in addition, a 
lacrimatory and strong irritant effect. A concentration as low as 0.006 
ing. per liter greatly irritates the conjunctiva and the mucous membranes 
of the respiratory system, while 0.035 mg. per liter is unbearable. Its 
lethal concentration for 10 minutes’ exposure is 0.400 mg. per liter, which 
makes it somewhat more toxic than phosgene, but only about one-third 
as toxic as hydrocyanic acid. Moreover, it corrodes metals and suffers 
decomposition thereby; it also is unstable in storage and gradually poly¬ 
merizes into a physiologically inert substance. In view of the above, 
cyanogen bromide is rather unsuitable for use as a chemical agent and 
the success obtained from its employment in the World War was so slight 
that the Austrians abandoned it in favor of the German Green Cross 
(diphosgene) ammunition, 
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Cyanogen Chloride (CNC1) 

French: "Mauguinite” and “Yitrite” 

Almost at the same time that the Austrians introduced cyanogen 
bromide, the Freneh brought out cyanogen chloride, in an attempt to 
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secure a systemic toxic gas that did not have the disadvantages of hydro¬ 
cyanic acid, t.e., a heavier and less volatile gas with cumulative toxic 
effects in low concentrations. 

Like its bromine analogue, cyanogen ehloridfe is produced by the 
direct chlorination of a saturation solution of potassium cyanide at 0 °C. 
It is a colorless liquid, of 1.22 specific gravity, which boils at 15°C. 
t,59°F.), yielding a volatile irritant vapor 1.98 times heavier than air. 
At 20°C. (68°F.) the vapor pressure of cyanogen chloride is 1,000 nun. Hg 
and its volatility is 3,300 mg. per liter, so that it is more volatile than 
hydrocyanic acid. 

Although cyanogen chloride is but slightly soluble in water, it dis¬ 
solves readily in the organic solvents. It is chemically unstable and on 
storage polymerises into cyanogen trichloride (CNC1 )j, which i> physio¬ 
logically far less active. When mixed with arsenic trichloride, which 
increases the density of its vapors, cyanogen chloride is far more stable, 
and for that reason it was used in this mixture by the French under the 
name of “Vitrite.” 

The toxic action of cyanogen chloride is similar to that of hydrocyanic 
acid, hut it is much more effective in low concentrations on prolonged 
exposure. Like hydrocyanic acid, in high concentrations it kills by rapid 
paralysis of the nerve centers, especially those controlling the respiratory 
system, but, unlike hydrocyanic acid, in low concentrations (0.010 to 
0.060 mg. per liter) it is also irritant to the eyes and lungs and has u 
retarded toxic effect somewhat resembling that of the lung-injurant com¬ 
pounds. Its lethal concentration for 10 minutes’ exposure is 0.40 mg. per 
liter the same as that of cyanogen bromide. Cyanogen chloride is also a 
moderate laeriniator, 0.0025 mg. per liter producing copious lamination 
in u few minutes. 

Phenylcarbylamine Chloride (C*H|CNCI,) 

This compound lias already l>cen considered under the lung-injurant 
group, as its predominant action is against the pulmonary system. It 
Hoes, however, have a subsidiary effect resembling that of the systemic 
toxics, which is attributable to the fact that it is chemically an isonitrib¬ 
and, therefore, belongs to the family of cyanides. Its systemic toxic 
effect is not important and it is mentioned here in order to complete its 
classification. 
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FUTURE OF SYSTEMIC TOXICS 

The systemic toxics are as a class the most virulent poisons known. 
They are, however, extremely volatile and their vapors are very light and 
diffuse into the atmosphere with extraordinary rapidity. They are also 
practically noneffective until a certain critical concentration is reached 
und then they strike with great speed and vigor. Hence, in order to use 
them effectively in the field, it is necessary to establish the concentration 
with a high density in a minimum of time and under favorable meteor¬ 
ological conditions, so that the enemy will receive a lethal dose in a few 
breaths before the concentration falls below its critical effective strength. 
Because of these requirements concerning its use, the systemic toxics are 
neither economical nor certain of results on the field of battle. At the 
same time, their toxicities and rapid actions make them very effective 
against small well-defined targets, especially where men are sheltered in 
dugouts, deep trenches, woods, etc., where high concentrations may be 
established and maintained for several minutes. 
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CHAPTER IX 
VESICANT AGENTS 

By the term vesicant agents we denote those compounds which vesicate 
i blister) the human and animal body on any surface, either exterior or 
interior, with which they come in contact. This type of compound 
constitutes the fourth class of combat gases used in the World War. 
Most of them are highly toxic substances and nearly all produce multiple- 
physiological effects. Thus, some are fairly lacrimat-ory, others exert 
marked lung-injurant effects, while still others are systemic poisons. 
However, in all compounds classed as vesicants, the vesicant effect is ho 
much more pronounced than their other effects as to constitute their 
dominant characteristic. Where the vesicant effect of a compound is 


sulxjrdinate to its other physiological effects, the compound is classified 
in some other class, e.g., ethyldichlorarsine is somewhat vesicant, but its 
primary physiological action is on the pulmonary system of the body, and 
it is, therefore, considered a lung-injurant agent (see Chap. VII). 

At the outbreak of the World War, over 70 vesicant compounds were 
known to science* yet only five were identified with the war. Of 
these, but two—dichlorethyl sulfide (mustard gas) and ethyldichlor- 
arsine—were actually used, while the other three—ehlorovinyldichlor- 
ursine (lewisite), methyldichlorarsine, and dibromethyl sulfide—were in 
process of investigation or manufacture at the end of the war and were 
not actually used in battle. Of the first two, ethyldichlorarsine was 
primarily a lung injurant and was used only to a limited extent as a 
vesicant agent. While it proved to be quite effective, it did not play « 
very important role in the war. On the other hand, mustard gas was 
widely used by both sides and proved to be so effective that it became the 
principal battle gas of the last year of the w ar. In fact, so completely 
did mustard gas dominate the field of vesicant agents that the story of 
mustard is practically the story of vesicants in the World War. 

GROUP CHARACTERISTICS 

While the vesicant agents, in addition to vesication, exert divers 
complex physiological effects, their physical, chemical, and toxic proper¬ 
ties are such that they form a well-defined group with many characteris¬ 
tics in common, and for this reason they were grouped by the German- 
under the general name of “Yellow Cross’* substances. 

Thus, the vesicants, although very soluble in the substance of animal 

tissues, have weaker chemical affinities for 
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injurant agents. They, therefore, disintegrate more slowly and penetrate 
further into the tissues of the body, thus greatly enlarging their field of 
action. 

Vesicants, in general, are: 

1. Nonuperialitcd in their action on the body, an they destroy iheeellulHr structure 
of the liiwmca wherever thrv come in contact with them. 

2. Slow acting, in producing physiological effects on the laxly. Thus, their toxic 
effect* do not commence to manifest theniaolvc* until from 8 to 24 hour* after expo¬ 
sure. They are seldom fatal (leas than 2 per cent deaths). 

3. Nonreversihle in action, for their injury to the cellular structure of the tissue* 
is permanent. The lesions produced heal in time, depending upon the depth of pene¬ 
tration of the vesicant agent, but the reaction upon the original cells is irreversible. 

4. Ix>\v in threshold of action. Thus, mustard gas produces definite incapacitating 
effect* in concentrations as low as 1:100,000 (0.0065 tug. )>cr liter) with GO minutes' 
exposure, and nn longer exposure equal results are obtained with proportionately 
lower concentrations. 

5. High in boiling point. 

6. Low in vapor pressure and volatility. 

7. High in persistency. 

8. Insidious in action, giving little nr no warning of their presence until injury is 
sustained. 

CLASSIFICATION OF VESICANTS 

Thr vesicants may be divided into two classes: (1) simple vesicants 
which exert a local action only; and (2) toxic vesicants which, in addition 
to local nctinn. also exert a systemic poisoning effect. The distincti< n 
is not of great practical inqx>rtance since all the simple vesicants of 
which there is any record of use in the war exert their vesicant effect 
in a subordinate manner only. That is to say, the known simple vesi¬ 
cants are predominantly compounds of other classes. Thus, dimethyl 
sulfate, the only simple vesicant used in battle during the war, is a much 
more powerful lung injurant than a vesicant agent, and for that reason it 
is generally regarded as a lung-injurant compound (see Chap. VII). On 
the other hand, mustard gas and the postwar vesicants arc all of the toxic- 
variety, so that from a practical-use viewpoint, we may regard the 
vesicant agents generally as toxic compounds. We do not mean to say, 
however, that this will always be the case, for it is entirely possible that 
some new compound will be discovered, the vesicant action of which is 
simple yet so predominant ns clearly to entitle the compound to lx- 
classed as a simple vesicant agent. 

Dichlorethyl Sulfide (S(CH,CH,) s CL) 

German: “Lost”; French: “Yperite**; British and American: “Mustard 

Gas” 


living matter than the lung- 
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Tin* introduction uf mustard gas by the Germans on tlu* night of 
July 12, 1917, in the form of an artillery Ixmihardmeiit against the 
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British front near Ypres in Flanders, marked the beginning of a new 
phase of gas warfare. It came as a complete surprise to the Allies and 
caused thousands of casualties before any form of defense rould he 
devised against it. Its tremendous effectiveness perfectly illustrates the? 
ever-threatening potential power of chemical warfare. 

During 1916 and the first half of 1917, the principal battle gases used 
were of the lung-injurant type, and these were based on the principle of 
attacking the respiratory organs, for which purpose they must necessarily 
l>e inhaled. But by the summer of 1917 the gas mask had been so 
improved that it furnished full protection against all the known lung- 
injurant gases, so that the only casualties produced by these gasps were 
those where men were caught by surprise and were gassed before they 
could adjust their masks. In other words, gas defense had caught up 
with the offense. To break this deadlock, one of two things was neces¬ 
sary—either to find a lung-injurant type of gas that would penetrate the 
mask or to discover an entirely new type of gas that would go around 
the mask and incapacitate by attacking some other part of the body. 
The German chemists solved both of these problems simultaneously by 
bringing out diphenylehlorarsine (Blue Cross), which, when properly 
dispersed, would penetrate any of the masks as they were constructed in 
1917, (see Chap. X), and mustard gas, which would go through clothing 
and even rubber and leather boots and produce incapacitating bums on 
any part of the body with which its vapors came in contact. In addition 
to its vesicant properties, mustard gas was exceedingly toxic, so that it 
also caused serious casualties when breathed, even in very minute con¬ 
centrations. It was, therefore, an almost perfect battle gas, particularly 
in view of the total absence of any means of protecting the body against 
it, even though the mask furnished adequate protection for the lungs. 
There is small wonder, therefore, that mustard gas was soon recognized 
at* the "king of battle gases,” and maintained this superior position 
throughout the remainder of the war. 

The gas shells used in bombardment at Ypres on the 12th and 13th 
ul July, 1917, were of 77- and 105-nun. caliber and were marked on the 
Imse or side with a yellow cross. The vapors arising from these bursting 
•‘hells had no immediate irritating action on the eyes or chest, and so at 
first the troops in the bombardment suffered no discomfort from the gas, 
except irritation of the nose which caused sneezing. In the course of an 
hour or two, however, the signs of mustard poisoning begun to appear in 
the form of inflammation of the eyes and vomiting, followed by erythema 
of the skin and blistering. The conjunctivitis was marked and, by the 
time the gassed cases reached the casualty clearing stations, the men were 
virtually blind and had to be led alxnit. 

The Ypres aren was shelled with mustard gas each night beginning 
July 12, 1917, until the end of the month. On the nights of the July 21 
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and 22 a particularly heavy bombardment with Yellow Crow sheila was 
directed on Nieuport, which resulted in a heavy toll of casualties of a 
more serious character than the casualties from the first mustard-gas 
bombardment at Ypres. 

Armentifcres was shelled with mustard gas on the night of July 2G-21, 

1917, and on the night of July 28-29 a heavy Yellow Cross bombardment 
was directed on both Armentifcres and Nieuport. From then on, Yellow 
Cross shells were used by the Germans extensively. It was not until 
July, 1918, that mustard-gas shelling of this type showed any marked 
diminution, and this was undoubtedly caused by a shortage of Yellow 
Cross shells. 

During the first three weeks of the mustard-gas period (July 12 to 
Aug. 1, 1917) 14,276 cases of gas-shell poisoning were admitted to the 
British casualty clearing stations and about 500 deaths occurred among 
these cases. In this brief period, therefore, the Yellow' Cross shelling had 
accounted for more casualties and practically as many deaths as the 
entire previous shelling with lung injurants. The total gas-shell casual¬ 
ties admitted to British clearing stations from July 21, 1917, to Nov. 23, 

1918, were 160,970, of which number 1,859 died. Seventy-seven per cent 
of these casualties were due to mustard-gas poisoning, 10 per cent were 
due to Blue Cross (dichlorethylarsine) gas poisoning, and 10 per cent to 


Green Cross gas poisoning (phosgene, diphosgene, clilorpicrin). 

Concerning the important role played by mustard gas in the war, 
Dr. Mueller says: 

The German Front would never have succeeded in withstanding the powerful 
onslaught of the concentrated forces and war materials of almost the whole world if 
German chemist* had not at that moment held the protecting shield of the "Yellow 
Cross Substance” (mustard gas) before the German soldiers and at the same time 
thrust into their hands a new sharp sword in the form of the "Blue Cross Substance." 

Altogether about 12,000 tons of mustard gas were used in the war 
and this caused a total of 400,000 casualties, from which it is seen that 
one casualty was produced for every 60 lb. of mustard used, as eumpantl 
to one casualty for every 230 lb. of lung injurants used in the war. 

Like the other World War gases, mustard was not a new or unknown 
compound. On the contrary, it was discovered sixty years before the 
outbreak of the war, and its chemical and physiological properties had 
been studied and were known to science for many y'ears. Mustard ga> 
was fir>-t obtained (in an impure form) by Richie in 1854 (15, page 235). 
In 1860 it was independently prepared by Guthrie and Niemann by 
passing ethylene into sulfur chloride; both of 

these chemists accurately and almost prophetically describing its high 
toxic and vesicant properties. Thus Guthrie says: “Even the vapors of 
this substance when in contact with the more delicate parts of the skin of 
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the body cause the most serious destruction.” In 1886 the German 
chemist, Victor Meyer, prepared mustard gas by the action of hydro¬ 
chloric acid on thiodiglycol and described the terrible effects of the 
product. Finally, in 1891 the opthalmologist, Theodore Leber, made a 
summary study of the toxicity of mustard gas. 

In searching for a more effective combat gas, therefore, the Germans 
had available many data in the literature concerning mustard and had 
only to make it in quantity production and test it in the field. This they 
did quite secretly in the spring of 1917 and were so well satisfied with the 
results obtained that they adopted it as an artillery-shell filling and 
accumulated a large quantity of these (Yellow Cross) shell before the 
Allies were aware of this development. 

In its pure state, dichlorethyl sulfide is a transparent amber oily 
liquid, of 1.27 specific gravity, which boils with slight decomposition at 
217°C. (422.6°F.), yielding a vapor 5.5 times heavier than air. It is 
almost odorless in ordinary field concentrations and in strong concen¬ 
trations resembles horse-radish or mustard. Hence the origin of the 
English name—“mustard gas”—although this substance has no relation 
chemically to the true mustard oils. It solidifies at 14°C. (57°F.) to 
form white crystals, and for this reason was used by the Germans diluted 
with a solvent to lower its freezing point and maintain it in a uniform 
(liquid) state under all ordinary temperatures. 

The vapor pressure and volatility of mustard gas are low, as shown by 
the following tabulation: 


Temperature 

Vapor pressure, 

Volatility, 

°C. 

°F. 

nun. Hg 

mg. per liter 

0 

32 

0.0260 

0 250 

5 

41 

0.0300 

0 278 

10 

50 

0 0350 

0.315 

15 

59 

0.0417 

0.401 

20 

6S 

0.0650 

0.625 

25 

77 

0.0996 

0.958 

30 

86 

0.1500 

1.443 

35 

05 

0.2220 

2.135 

40 

104 

0.4500 

3.660 


Because of its low volatility, mustard gas Is very persistent in the 
field, varying from one day in the open and one week 121 the woods in 
summer to several weeks both in the open and in the woods in winter. 
Its great persistency is the principal limitation on its use, as it cannot be 
used on the tactical offensive where friendly troo|>s have to traverse or 
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occupy the infected ground. However, by the same token, mustard is 
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peculiarly adapted for use in the tactical defensive, particularly to prevent 
the occupation by hostile troops of ground evacuated on a withdrawal. 

Dichlorethyl sulfide (mustard gas) was made by two radically different 
I>rocesscs during the war. The Germans used the more complicated proc- 
«■>* of Victor Meyer because they had already available facilities for 
manufacturing the principal components and had only to erect facilities 
lor the final step in the process. The German process was briefly as 
follows: 

1. Ethylene chlorhydrin was converted into thiodiglycol by sodium 
sulfide according to the equation 

< CH,CH,(OH) 

+ 2NaCl 

CHjCHt(OH) 

2. The thiodiglycol was chlorinated by treatment with gaseous 
hydrochloric acid, according to the equation 

< CH ,CH, (OH) yCH «CH ,01 

+ 2HC1 - 8< + 2H,0 

CH,CH,(0H) 


CH,CH,Cl 


The German process had two outstanding advantages, pi«.; (1) the 
intermediate products possessed no dangerous properties, and hence there 
was no danger to personnel working in the plants on any of the inter¬ 
mediate steps. The only danger involved in the whole process was in the 
last step of chlorinating the thiodiglycol to form mustard gas. This was a 
relatively simple reaction that was easy to control, and hence the danger 
to personnel was far less than in many of the steps of the other procet*. 
(2) The yield was high and the product pure, since the only other end 
product was water, which win easily separated by distillation. 

On the other hand, the German method had the formidable objection 
of being a very complicated process, particularly in the method of making 
the chlorhydrin. To make this intermediate, three steps requiring care¬ 
ful control were necessary: (1) alcohol was split into ethylene by passing 
it" vapors over aluminum oxide at 300°C.; (2) the ethylene gas was pumped 
into large reactors containing chloride of lime paste which was carefully 
cooled during the prnce^; (3) the resulting ethylene chlorhydrin was 
forced out of the lime paste by steam. 

While the foregoing steps in the German process of making mustard 
gas seem simple, in reality they were very difficult and only a chemical 
technique excellently organized and backed by a wealth of experience 
could successfully cope with the technical difficulties encountered. 

Lacking the facilities and experience in making the intermediates 
required in the German process, the Allies turned to the older process of 


Guthrie and Niemann, in which dichlorethyl sulfide is formed by the 
direct action of ethylene gas on sulfur monochloride (see Chart- XII), 
according to the equation: 

< H»CH,C1 

+ S 

H,CH,CI 

While this reaction under proper conditions pr«seeds smoothly, 
there are actually encountered in quantity-production operations several 
very formidable difficulties. Thus, the reaction occurs spontaneously 
with the evolution of much heat. Sulfur is set free, and the temperature 
must be carefully controlled in order to keep the sulfur in colloidal sus¬ 
pension and thus prevent its precipitation in solid form in the reaction 
vessels and connecting pipes. There is also considerable difficulty in 
separating the mustard gas from the colloidal sulfur, so that the resulting 
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product was not so pure as that from the German process, although it 
seemed to be equally as effective in the field. 

It is difficult to emphasise sufficiently the extreme danger that is 
involved in working with mustard gas even under the best of conditions. 
The workmen must be equipped with masks and the most efficient pro¬ 
tective clothing, and everything coming in contact with even the vapor* 
of mustard gas must be decontaminated at once with chloride of lime or 
other neutralizing agents. Notwithstanding all these precautions, casual¬ 
ties will occur owing to carelessness, and only the most rigid discipline can 
keep them within reasonable bounds. 

While mustard gas is only slightly soluble in water, it is slowly decom¬ 
posed thereby. When it is cold, the rate of decomposition is approxi¬ 
mately 1 gram of mustard per liter of water in 30 minutes. When it is 
warm, the decomposition proceeds more rapidly with saponification and 
the formation of thiodiglycol and hydrochloric acid, according to the 
reaction: 

/CH.CH .Cl /CHtCHt(OH) 

+ 2H,0 - 8<^ + 2HC1 




H|CH,CI 


CH,CH,(OH) 
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This hydrolysis takes place on contact with moisture in the air or 
with water on the ground and thus mustard gas is slowly destroyed 
wherever these conditions are encountered; the rate of destruction 
depends upon the amount of water and the temperature. The hydrolysis 
of mustard gas is also accelerated in the presence of alkalies, alkaline 
carbonates, and the solvents of mustard that arc miscible with water, 
such as alcohol. It is rapidly dissolved by the organic solvents, such os 
ether, chloroform, and acetone, by the light paraffin hydrocarbons, and 
by all of the organic fats, both animal and vegetable. It is, however, 
soluble only with difficulty in the mineral oils and in vaseline and paraffin. 

Mustard gas is also progressively soluble in gums, such as caoutchouc 
and rubber; it easily goes through leather and fabrics of cotton end linen. 
Hence mustard readily penetrates leather and rubl>er boots and gloves 
and all articles of clothing, especially if these are brought in direct con¬ 
tact with liquid mustard. It is because of these remarkable powers of 
solubility and penetration that mustard gas is so difficult to protect 
against. In fact, the only reliable protection is the destruction of the 
mustard-gas molecule by decomposing it into its relatively harmless 
constituents. 

In striking contrast to its marked physical activity in solution and 
penetration, the chemical activity of mustard gas is rather limited, e.g., 
its slow hydrolysis in contact with water. Its great chemical stability 
increases the difficulty of decontaminating infected materials with 
hypochlorites. However, mustard reacts violently with the evolution 
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of great heat, the resulting products being mustard sulfoxide and calcium 
chloride, in accordance with the equation: 

< :H,CH,C1 /CH,CH,C1 

- SO< + CaCli 

iHiCHtCI NdH, 


:h,ch,ci 


Incfnercr+or [ Storage | 

Chart XII.—Manufacture of muirtard im. Lrvtnctmn pr*ve«i (flow 


As the sulfoxide is nontoxic, calcium chloride has been widely used to 
destroy mustard. On the other hand, when very strong oxidizing agents 
arc used, two atoms of oxygen are fixed to the sulfur atom and the 
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resulting product, called mustard sulfone , is very toxic. This curious 
phenomenon adds further difficulties to the problem of decontaminating 
material infected with mustard. 

Chlorine also attacks mustard vigorously and converts it into harm¬ 
less higher chlorides, according to the equation: 



/CHjCHjCl 

+ S \ 

x CH j CH 2 C1 


/CH,C1CHC1 

X’H,CICHCl 


The danger of dissociating mustard into toxic products is, therefore, 
avoided by the use of chlorine or chlorinating agents, such as dichlor- 
Minine T and sulfur dichloride. 

Mustard gas is lethal in concentrations varying from 0.006 to 0.200 
mg. per liter, depending upon the time of exposure. Generally speaking, 
w hen inhaled, 0.15 mg. per liter is fatal on 10 minutes' exposure and 0.07 
mg. per liter on 30 minutes’ exposure. Concentrations as low as 0.001 
mg. per liter on 1 hour's exposure, will attack the eyes and render the 
victim a casualty from conjunctivitis. Mustard is thus five times more 
toxic than phosgene, which adds greatly to its effectiveness as a combat 
agent. 

Concerning the complex physiological action of mustard gas, we can¬ 
not do Iter than to quote General Gilchrist as 

follows: 

Mustard ia classified as a vesicant gas. ... At first it acts as a cell irritant, and 
finally as a cell poison. The first symptoms of mustard-gas poisoning appear in from 
4 to tl hours, but a latent period up to 24 hours may occur. The length of this latent 
period depends upon the concentration of the gas. The higher the concentration the 
shorter the interval of time between the exposure to the gas and tbc first symptoms 
arising hh a result of mustard-gas poisoning. 

The physiological action of mustard gas may be classified as local and general. 
The local action results in conjunctivitis or inflammation of the eyes; erythema of the 
skin, which may be followed by blistering or ulceration and inflammatory reaction 
of the none, thront, trachea, and hronrhi. . . . 

It is of interest that racial susceptibility to the toxic action of mustard gas exists; 
"liiics arc more susceptible than negroes. There is also an individual susceptibility 
to the toxic action of mustard gaa, particularly of the skin, and also of the respiratory 
• fact. 
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A great deal of time ha8 been devoted to a study of the mechanism of 
action of vesicants in general and mustard gas in particular, and a 
number of theories have been propounded to explain the toxic action of 
mustard on the living organism. Space does not permit a detailed 
account of these theories here. Suffice it to say that the simplest and 
most generally accepted theory is that the toxic effects of mustard are 
caused by the protoplasmic hydrolysis of the dichlorethyl sulfide molecule 
and the liberation of free hydrochloric acid in the living cell. Concerning 
this theory Yedder says: 


Dichlorethyl sulphide is very slightly soluble in water and freely soluble in organic 
solvent*, that is, has a high liquid solubility or partition coefficient. It would, there¬ 
fore, l*o expected to penetrate cells very rapidly. Its rapid powers of penetration arc 
practically proved by its effects upon the skin. Having penetrated within the living 
cell, hydrolysis might occur. The lil*cration of free hydrochloric acid within the cell 
would produce serioua effects and might account for the actions of dichlorethyl stil- 
phidr. The mechanism of the action of dichlorethyl sulphide according to this 
theory appears to be as follows: 

a. Rapid penetration of the suhstance into the cell by virtue of its high lipoid 
solubility. 

h. Hydrolysis by the water within the cell, to form hydrochloric acid and dihv- 
droxycthyl sulphide. 

e. The destructive effect* of hydrochloric acid upon some part of the mechanism 
of the cell. 

This theory is very simple, and has been very general!)' accepted. 

Whatever the theory of action, mustard is a cell poison, exerting its necrotizing 
action on all cells with which it comes directly in contact, including the skin and 
mucous membranes, with all their structures. The capillaries and other organs that 
mustard reaches become paralysed. 

It is well known that the injuries produced by mustard heal much more slowly than 
hums of similar intensity produi-cd by physical or other chemical ageuciea. This 
characteristic is explained by this action of mustard on the blood vessels which are 
rendered incapable of carrying out their functions of repair; and by the fact that 
necrotic tissue ucta as n good culture medium. Hence the great liability to infection 
of mustard burns. 


One of the greatest dangers from mustard gas is the lack of any 


positive means of identifying it in low concentrations in the field. While 
it lifts a characteristic odor resembling mustard or horse-radish in strong 
concentrations, this odor is very faint in concentrations which are still 
dangerous on exposures of more than 1 hour. Thus, the odor is said to 
Ik* detectable at 0.0013 mg. per liter, but a concentration of 0.0010 mg. 
per liter will cause casualties from conjunctivitis on 1 hour’s exposure, 
and such a concentration cannot be detected even by the keenest per¬ 
ception. Moreover, the sense of smell for mustard gas is quickly dulled 
after initial exposure, so that much stronger concent rat ions go unnoticed. 
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Also, many odors, such as those produced by the stronger lacrimators, 
mask the odor of mustard gas so that it became a common practice to use 
lacrimators with mustard for thi* purpose. 

The impossibility of defecting mustard gas in the field and the 
insidious action of this gas, which causes no noticeable symptoms until 
several hours after exposure, resulted in thousands of casualties in the 
war which might have been prevented had there been any positive means 
of detecting mustard and warning troops of its presence. The great 
importance of this problem caused much effort to be expended in attempts 
to devise a reliable chemical detector which was practicable for use at the 
front, but these efforts proved fruitless and the problem still remains 
unsolved. 

Since mustard freezes at 14°C. (57°F.), it is desirable to add to it 
a small percentage of solvent to keep it in a liquid state at all temper¬ 
atures ordinarily encountered in the field. If a solvent is not used and 
the mustard-gas filling in artillery shell changes from a liquid to a solid, 
with change in temperature, the ballistic behavior of the shells is seriously 
affected. For this reason, both the Germans and French added from 10 
to 25 per cent of some easily volatile solvent such as carbon tetrachloride, 
chlorbenzene, or nitrobenzene. The Americana found that chlorpicrin 
could also be used as a solvent with equally satisfactory results and with 
the additional advantage that the solvent was toxic. 

Not only does the addition of a solvent facilitate the ballistic behavior 
of mustard-gas shells, but it also increases the volatility of the mustard 
charge in winter weather and renders it more effective on the terrain. 
Depending upon (he solvent used and the force of explosion of the 
bursting charge in the shell, the mustard-gas solution is scattered in the 
form of gas clouds, or a finely divided spray composed of liquid particles 
varying in size from an atomized mist to droplets resembling fine rain. 
These liquid particles are very stable against humidity and cling firmly 
to the ground and vegetation. The clouds of mustard vapor formed by 
the explosion of shells are not at all visible in dry weather and only 
'lightly visible in damp weather. They are effective for about 6 hours 
on open terrain and for 12 to 24 hours in places protected by vegetation 
from the wind and sun. 

The mustard-gas drops penetrate with great speed and facility any 
objects with which they come in contact. They easily penetrate leather 
and rubber boots, uniforms, and other articles of equipment worn by 
soldiers. The mustard liquid is thus easily carried about by soldiers 
and spread and evaporated in other previously uninfected places. Fre¬ 
quently in the late war all the occupants of a dugout were contaminated 
stud made ill by the mustard adhering to the clothing of a single soldier 
who was not even aware of its presence. 
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Not only is mustard gas spread over the battlefield and surrounding 
areas by the transfer of droplets and the carrying of the liquid substance 
in clothing, etc., but also by the wind blowing across infected areas and 
saturating the air more or less with the evaporating mustard fumes. 
Practical field tests have shown that winds not exceeding 12 miles per 
hour, blowing over a normally saturated terrain, may transfer concen¬ 
trations of mustard vapor sufficiently strong (0.070 mg. per liter) to 
cause death within 30 minutes, for from 500 to 1,000 yd. downwind. 
Consequently, every mustard-gas bombardment has a direct or immedi¬ 
ate effect produced by the liquid spray and the resulting gaseous cloud, 
as well as an indirect or continued effect produced by the evaporation of 
the liquid substance from the infected area. The latter may be trans¬ 
ferred by the wind in effective concentrations to a distance of from 500 to 
1,000 yd. downwind or by men who come in contact with the liquid 
droplets scattered over the infected area and carry them to other places 
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mi clothing and other material. 

With its far-reaching diffusion over the battlefields, its insidious 
action, and its manifold physiological effects, it is no wonder that mustard 
gas became the “king of battle gases” and, pound for pound, produced 
nearly eight times the number of casualties produced by all the other 
battle gases combined. 

Compared with the properties of the ideal battle gas, as set forth in 
pages 47 and 48 of Chap. II, mustard gas meets the following requirements: 

1. Very high toxicity (0.15 mg. per liter is fatal in 10 minutes). 

2. Ext renip multiple effectivenesa. 

3. Very pcmisteut., which greatly limits its uae in the tartical offensive but 
mcrvawH iia value on the defensive. 

4. Effect h of long duration, but not permanent. 

5. Effect i* delayed for from 6 to 24 hours, which reduces its offensive Imtflc 

power. 

•tt. Extremely insidious in action. No warning properties or symptoms. 

7. Volatility is low. The maximum field concentration is 3.66 mg. prr liter on » 
hot day. This is sufficient for from 10 to 50 times a fatal dose. 

S. Extremely penetrative to ull forms of organic mutter. 

W. Vapor is invisible in dry weather and only faintly visible in damp went her. 

10. Practically ikIoMcsh in ordinary field concentralions. 

11. Ready availability of raw materials (alcohol, sulfur, and chlorine). 

12. Difficult to manufacture, but process i» now well worked out in all principal 
countries. 

13. Chemical stability is very high. 

14. Hydrolyses only very slowly at ordinary temperature**. 

15. Withstands explosion without decomposition. 

16. Not a solid at temperatures above 57*F. 

17. Melting point in not aliove maximum atmospheric temperatures. Hence, 
uae of solvent is advisable. 

1R I foiling point, 217"C. (422.6T.) ia very high. 
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19. Vapor pressure ia low but sufficient to establish lethal concentration* at ordi¬ 
nary tempcratuira. 

20. Specific gravity (1.27) in Mow 1.50. 

21. Vapor density ia 5.5 timee that of air. 

From the foregoing summary, it may be seen how close mustard gas 
approaches the ideal battle gas in most of the important requirements. 
For this reason and the fact that it is extraordinarily difficult to protect 
against, mustard gas is assured of a secure position in the future, and it 
is safe to predict that mustard gas will play a dominant role in future 
chemical warfare until replaced by a more effective agent which has not 
as yet made its appearance. 

Ethyldichlorarsine (CfH*AsCl*) 

German: "Dick” 

Ethyldichlorarsine is a difficult gas to classify according to physiolog¬ 
ical action as its effects fall in three different classes. It acts as a lung- 
injurant agent with a toxicity about the same as that of phosgene; it is 
also a powerful stemutator with about one-fifth the irritant effect of 
diphenylchlorarsine; and, finally, it is a moderately powerful vesicant, 
with about two-thirds the skin-irritant power and one-sixth the vesicant 
power of mustard gas. However, since its casualty power is chiefly by 
reason of its lung-injurant effect, it is logical to regard this compound 
as primarily a lung-injurant agent with secondary sternutatory and 
vesicant effects, and it is accordingly grouped with the lung injurants in 
Chap. VII. Ethyldichlorarsine is again referred to here, not only 
because it is fairly vesicant, but also because its origin and early history 
are associated with the vesicant agents. 

The experience of the Germans with the use of mustard gas during 
(he latter half of 1917 showed that a vesicant type of gas was the most 
effective casualty producer yet devised but, on account of the great 
jiersistency of mustard gas, it could not be used on the tactical offensive, 
where the infected ground had to be immediately traversed or occupied 
by friendly troops, without prohibitive losses. Mustard also had 
the further disadvantage that its effects were delayed several hours and 
therefore it did not immediately incapacitate men so as to make it of any 
great assistance in local attacks. Having in mind the grand offensive 
planned for the spring of 1918, Germany called upon her chemists to 
produce a quick-acting nonpersistent vesicant agent that could be used 
to better advantage in offensive tactical operations. Ethyldichlorarsine 


was the answer to this demand and was introduced by the Germans in 
March, 1918, at the beginning of their great spring offensive on the 
Western Front. 
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To distinguish it from mustard gas, ethyldichlorarsine was first 
called “Yellow Cross 1,” and it was intended to be used as a typical 
offensive combat agent along with the “Green Cross” (phosgene type) 
sheik. Somewhat later it was found that the effects of ethyldichlorarsine 
were-not primarily vesicant, but rather lung-injurant, and the vast 
majority of the casualties produced were from the lattPr effect. Accord¬ 
ingly, the classification designation of this gas was changed from “Yellow 
Cross 1 ” to “Green Cross 3,” and it was used as a lung-injurant tyjie of 
gas during the remainder of the war. 

For further information concerning ethyldichlorarsine, see pages 16fi 
et aeq. 

Chlorvinyldichlorarsine (CHClCHAsCl*) 

American: “Lewisite” 

Chlorvinyldichlorarsine is America's principal contribution to the 
maltria chemica of the World War. It was first prepared in 1917 by 
Dr. W. Lee Lewis (from whom it takes its name), in an effort to create a 
compound that would combine the vesicant action of mustard gas with 
the systemic poisoning effect of arsenic. Lewisite is a typical example of 
the evolution of chemical agents. It will be recalled that in the summer 
of 1917 the Germans had introduced two radically different tyj»es of 
agents: (1) a vesicant gas (mustard), which penetrated the clothing and 
burned the body wherever it came in contact and thus produced casual¬ 
ties without having to penetrate the mask; (2) a sternutatory gas 
(diphenylchlorarsine), which contained arsenic and, when pro|**rly dis¬ 
persed, easily penetrated all existing masks. 

Mustard gas was tremendously effective as a casualty producer but 
had two serious defects from a tactical viewpoint. It was too persistent 
to be used on the offensive, and its physiological effects were not manifest 
for several hours after exposure, so that it could not be counted upon to 
produce casualties during the progress of the attack. On the other hand, 

diphenylchlorarsine was very disappointing. Owing chiefly to technical 
errors in the method of its dispersion, it was surprisingly ineffective on 
the battlefield, although it was highly toxic, was non persistent, and 
readily penetrated the mask. 

The year 1917 then closed with the Germans in possession of the 
most effective defensive chemical agent yet devised (mustard gas), but 
with no satisfactory offensive agent, since the masks of 1917 afforded 
adequate protection against all the lung-injurant gases in use. During 
the winter of 1917-1918, the German High Command was planning the 
great spring offensive to commence in March, 1918, and must have been 
much impressed w ith the vast number of casualties produced by mustard 
gits during the stabilised warfare in 1917. It was therefore only natural 
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for it to call upon the German chemists for a nonpersistent vesicant that 
would produce immediate casualties. Ethyldichlorarsine was the result 
of this demand. 

This compound was nonpersistent, quick-acting, highly toxic, and 
contained arsenic. However, it was only about one-sixth as vesicant as 
mustard gas, did not penetrate clothing to anything like the same extent, 
and was completely stopped by the existing gas masks. Ethyldichlorar¬ 
sine proved to be such a disappointment that, when the spring offensive 
of March 1918, was launched, the Germans resorted to the use of a com¬ 
bination of Yellow, Green, and Blue Cross shells as their principal 
offensive weapons. The Yellow Cross (mustard gas) were used on sectors 
not to be penetrated by the Germans during the attack, and the Green 
Cross (diphosgene) and Blue Cross (diphenylchlorarsine) were used as 
the main artillery preparation in sectors where the attacks were to be 
launched# 

Closely watching these developments during the spring of 1918, the 
Americans became convinced that what was most needed was a more 
effective gas of the ethyldichlorarsine type, i.e., a highly toxic, non- 
persistent, quick-acting, vesicant compound containing arsenic. Lewisite 
was the result of an intensive effort to produce such a compound. How 
well t hey succeeded only time can show, as lewisite was produced too late 
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for use at the front. It was not until October, 1918, that the manifold 
technical difficulties of mass production were finally overcome and manu¬ 
facture commenced. The first lot manufactured was ready for shipment 
in November when the Armistice intervened, and it was destroyed at sea. 

Curiously enough, the Germans claim that they not only knew about 
lewisite before the American discovery, but had actually manufactured it 
during 1917 and 1918. Thus, Hanslian says: 

It in evident from the publications of the German chemist, H. WMaad, (H. Wit-lami 
ihhI A. Blocrmer: “t^ber die 8yn these dcr organist-hen Arxcnderivate” in “Liebig* 
Nm.nlen dcr Chemie,” vol. 451, page 30) that even before the American discovery 

• Morvinvldichloramine xvaa manufactured during the war in 1917 and 1918 in Ger- 

according to the German*’ own special methods and independently of Lewi*' 

Hvnihcsis. 

If this is true, it would seem that Germany made a serious error in 
not employing lewisite in the offensives of 1918, as comparative tests have 
shown its superiority, in many respects, over the compounds used in 191 R. 
That this opinion is shared by the French may be inferred from tlic 
following paragraph from Hederer and Istin. 

The true Vatican! amine* have not yet submitted to the proof of battle. They, 
nevertHelena, merit attention by reaaon of their .trong activity and their multiple 

• ffet t*. One can already consider them as pern* tent* of rapid aRgreaaivcueaa, capable 

"f eventually n military role of the find order. 
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The method of making lewisite was suggested by the analogous 
method of mustard-gas manufacture used by the Allies. Thus, mustard 
is formed by the action of ethylene on sulfur monochloride, while lewisite 
is produced by action of acetylene on areenic trichloride in the presence 
of aluminum trichloride acting as a catalyst. The dark brown viscid 
liquid which results from this latter reaction is decomposed by treatment 
with hydrochloric acid at 0°C. (32°F.), and an oil is obtained which 
can l>e fractionated by distillation in vacuo into three chlorvinyl deriva¬ 
tives of arsenic trichloride. These derivatives, which differ from each 
other only by the successive addition to the arsenic trichloride of one, 
two, or three molecules of acetylene, are as follows (see Chart XIII): 

C,H, + AsCI, - ClCH:CH.Aa<^J 

(0-Chlorvinyldichlorarsine) 

(Primary lewisite) 

ClCHiCHv 

2(C,H,) + AsCI. - >AsCl 

C1CH.-CH/ 

(0d'-Dichlorvinylchlorarsine) 

(Secondary lewisite) 

CICHrCHv 

3(CiH.) + AsCI, - ClCH:CH->Aa 

ClCHiCH/ 

fl/3'/3''-Trichlorvinylartiine) 

Tertiary lewisite) 

During the initial reaction considerable heat is liberated and great 
care must be taken to keep the temperature from rising by regulating 
the current of acetylene, as otherwise violent explosions may occur. The 
reaction products are also explosive, and for that reason it is impossible 
to separate them by direct distillation. Hence, they must be treated 
with hydrochloric acid until all the aluminum compounds are dissolved. 
During the distillation of the resulting oily liquid, the unconverted arsenic 
trichloride passes over first (up to 60°C.); next follow* the primary lewis¬ 
ite (up to 100°C.); finally, the balance passes over above 100°C as a 
mixture of secondary and tertiary lewisites. The initial distillation 
yields only about 18 per cent primary lewisite, which is the most active 
mid the preferred product. However, the secondary and tertiary frac¬ 
tions arc subsequently converted into the primary form by heating under 
pressure to 210°C. witli an excess of arsenic trichloride, so that the ulti¬ 
mate low is small. 

All the lewisites are liquids at ordinary temperatures, having boiling 
points ranging Mwecn 190° and 260°C., and all are irritating and 
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poisonous compounds but not to anything like the same extent. Thus, 
primary and secondary lewisites are both highly toxic vesicants, the pri¬ 


mary form being more toxic and less vesicant than the secondary, while 
the tertiary form is very much less active and is practically of no value as a 
chemical agent. As the primary form is by far the most active, it is the 
form into which the mixture was practically all converted. Thus, 
wherever the term, “lewisite ” is used without qualification, it will be 
understood to refer to primary lewisite (£-chlorvinyldichlorarsine). 

Pure lewisite is an oily colorless to light amber liquid, of 1.88 specific 
gravity, which boils at 190°C. (374°F.), yielding a dense vapor 7.1 times 



Cbabt XIII.— Manufacture of lewisite (flow ah ret). 

heavier than air with a faint odor resembling geraniums. It i* readily 
soluble in the usual organic solvents and petroleum, but is not dissolved 
by water or weak acids. It is, however, rather easily and quickly 
tlccumposed by hydrolysis, yielding hydrochloric acid and an oxide of 
rlilorvinylareine, according to the equation: 

C1CH rCH.AsrCl, + H.0 - 2HC1 + CICH.CH.AsK) 

However, unlike mustard gas, one of the hydrolysis products of lew¬ 
isite (CICHrCH.AsO) is a vesicant nonvolatile toxic which is not readily 
washed away by rain*. Hence, while lewisite may be quickly destroyed 
by hydrolysis in moist air and on watery terrain, it* combat value is not 
lost, since ground which has been contaminated with lewisite will remain 
dangerous from it* oxides for long periods of time. In other words, one 
should not regard hydrolysis as immediately destructive of the toxic ami 
vesicant powers of lewisite, but a* a process in which the compound 
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changes its state, while at the same time retaining its physiological 
powers in a new form. This view is important in arriving at the true 
combat value of lewisite, as far too much emphasis has been placed upon 
it* suceptibility to hydrolysis, quite overlooking the fact that, in addition 
to the combat value of its hydrolysis products, the vast majority of situ¬ 
ations in which lewisite would be used would not involve sufficient 
moisture to destroy it. Most terrains over which armies fight are moder¬ 
ately dry, and the great majority of the days in most parts of the north 
temperate sone are clear. Also, it must be remembered that in cold 
frosen countries and hot dry countries hydrolysis is of little importance. 

Like mustard gas, lewisite is almost immediately decomposed in tin- 
presence of alkalies, such as caustic soda (5 per cent solution) or ammonia, 
and by active oxydanta, such as chloride of lime and the hypochlorite*, 
the reaction being greatly accelerated by heat. Hence terrain and 
material contaminated with lewisite are decontaminated with the same 
materials as mustard gas. Also, like mustard, lewisite readily penetrate* 
clothing, leather, rubber, and the tissues of the body, and hence is just as 
difficult to protect against. 

The vapor pressure of lewisite is very much higher than that of mus¬ 
tard. At 0°C. (32°F.) its vapor pressure is 0.087 mm. Hg, a* com¬ 
pared to 0.026 mm. Hg for mustard; at 20°C. (68°F.), it is 0.395 mm. Hg, 
against 0.065 mm. Hg for mustard. The volatility of lewisite at 20°C. 
(68°F.) is 4.50 mg. per liter, as compared to 0.625 mg. per liter for mus¬ 
tard, and the persistency of lewisite is correspondingly much less than 
that of mustard. On the basis of Leitncr's Formula (see page 21), the 
persistency of lewisite at 20°C. (68°F.) is 9.6 times that of water, while 
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the persistency of mustard is 67 times that of water. 

The freezing point of lewisite is — 18°C. (0°F.), which is well 
below ordinary atmospheric temperatures, so that it is a liquid at all 
times, except in very cold weather, and hence does not require a solvent 
as does mustard. Like mustard, lewisite is stable in storage and does not 
react with iron and steel. 


particularly true in view of the highly toxic character of its hydrolysis 
products which infect contaminated ground for long periods. On the 
whole, we are inclined to believe that lewisite must be taken into serious 
consideration in any chemical warfare estimate of the future. 

Methyldichlorarsine (CH*As.CL) 


Physiologically, lewisite acts similarly to mustard gas and in addition 
is a systemic poison when absorbed into the body through the skin or 
lungs. It may, therefore, be classed as primarily a vesicant, secondarily 
a toxic lung injurant, and tertiarily a systemic poison when al>sorhed in 
the tissues. The mechanism of the physiological action of lewisite is also 
like that of mustard; both are cell poisons and both undergo endoplasmic 
hydrolysis within the living cell and release hydrochloric acid in accord- 
mice with the following equation (lewisite): 


•Cl 


C\CH:CH.Ae/ + H,0 — CICH:CH.AsO + 2HCI 
X CI 
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In the case of lewisite, however, the other hydrolysis product— 
/3-oblorvinyJarsine oxide—is itself necrosant, and the arsenical residue of 
this oxide passes into the circulation, fixes itself in various organs, and 
sets up a general systemic poisoning, typical of arsenal compounds. 

Lewisite is then both a local and general toxic of great deadly strength. 
Thus, a dose of 0.0173 gram per pound of body weight, externally applied, 
is fatal, so that an average man, weighing 150 lb., would be killed by 2.6 
grams (30 drops) applied to his skin. The minimum irritating concentra¬ 
tion of lewisite (0.0008 mg. per liter) is far below the minimum concentra- 
i ion at which it can be detected by its odor (0.014 mg. per liter), so that 
the warning effect of its odor has been greatly exaggerated by some 
authors. Its blistering (vesicant) concentration (0.334 mg. per liter) 
is less than 10 per cent of its saturation concentration in the air at 20°C. 
(fiS°F.), so that field concentrations ten times that required for vesication 
are possible. When inhaled, 0.120 mg. per liter is fatal in 10 minutes, 
and 0.048 mg. per liter is fatal in 30 minutes. Its toxicity thus slightly 
exceeds that of mustard gas. 

Lewisite is quicker acting than mustard gas, as shown by the following 
comparison, based on experimental tests in which a drop of each agent 
was placed on the forearm of a man. 


Lewisite was completely absorbed in five minutes with a alight burning arnwUion. 
while mustard required from twenty to thirty minutes for absorption and produced 
no noticeable sensation. With lewisite, the akin commence* to redden at the end of 
thirty minutes; then the erythema increase* and spreads rapidly and occupies a 
Hiirfnce of 12 by 16 centimeter* towards the end of the third hour. With muatard, 
the reaction (salmon colored) doe* not appear until two hour*, and during the third 
hour covers a surface of only 3.5 by 4 centimeter*. The vesicular ion of lewisite 
appears at the end of about thirteen hour* and consists of a large blister, the site of a 
cherry, which soon absorb* all the surrounding small blister*, forming about the 
twenty-fourth hour, a single, large, bulging, vesicle, surrounded by a reddened fringe 
which merges with the healthy skin at its outer edge. On the other hand, the fir*t 
mustard blister* gnuluall.v appear in the form of a ring nround the infected spot 
towards the eml of the twenty-fourth hour. In the center the lc«ion is depressed and 
of h yellowish gruv color. 


In the absence of a .secondary infection, the wounds from lewisite heal 
more rapidly than those of mustard, hut whether these conditions would 
actually obtain on the field of battle is doubtful, and the probabilities arc 
that in war the wounds of lewisite would be as serious and durable a* 
those of mustard. 

The future role of lewisite is uncertain. Under favorable conditions 
it is undoubtedly superior to any of the other World War gases. The 
question as to whether or not it would be used in a future war would seem, 
therefore, to depend primarily upon the meterological conditions to be 
encountered in the Theater of Operations. In cold countries and in hot 
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dry countries it would be very effective, but in wet rainy countries much 
less effective. 

Dr. Mueller thinks lewisite would have been & great disappoint¬ 
ment to the Americans had it been actually used on the Western Front 
in the World War. While the climatic conditions in that Theater of 
()pe rat ions were, on the whole, rather unfavorable, it by no means follows 
that lewisite would have been ineffective if used intelligently, and this is 


This compound is the methyl analogue of ethyldichlorarsiue and the 
properties and characteristics of the two arc very similar (see page 166). 
It was under intensive study by the Americans during the last months of 
the war, and Flury (28) includes it among the World War toxic gases, 
although, a s a matter of fact, there is no record of its actual use by either 
side in the war. The preference of the Germans for ethyldichlorainine, 
instead of the methyl compound, is difficult to understand in view of the 
superior properties of the latter, as shown by a comparison of their 
characteristics. Fries (9, page 181) attributes the German preference for 
ethyldichlorarsine to the difficulty of manufacturing the methyl com¬ 
pound, but the differences in difficulty of manufacture are so slight as to 
be no obstacle whatever to the geniua of the German chemists who suc¬ 
ceeded in solving many more formidable problems. 

Like most of the chemical agents used in the war, methyldichlorarsine 
was not a new compound. It was discovered in 1858 by Baeyer who 
described its pronounced irritating effects. 

The method of manufacture of methyldichlorarsine is complicated 
and comprises the following principal steps: 

1. Sodium arsenite is prepared by dissolving arsenic trioxide in 
caustic-soda solution, as indicated in the following reaction: 

6NaOH + As*Oa - 2Na,AaO, + 3H,0 

The reaction proceeds readily evolving considerable heat. 

2. The sodium areenite solution is next methylated by adding 
dimethyl sulfate at 85°C 

Na*AaO» +' (CH,),SO. - Na,CH»AaOi + Na.CH*S0 4 

3. The disodium methyl arsenite is converted to methyl arsenic oxide 
by sulfur dioxidfe, as indicated 

Na,CH,AsO, + SO, - CH.AsO + NajSO. 
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4. Methyl arsine oxide is finally converted to methyldichlorarsine 
by passing hydrogen chloride gas through the mixture, when the following 
reaction takes place: 

CH»AflO + 2HC1 - CHjAsCli + H a O 

Methyldichlorarsine is a colorless liquid, of 1.85 specific gravity, 
which boils at 132°C. (269.6°F.), yielding a vapor with a powerful burn¬ 
ing odor. At 20°C., its vapor pressure is 8.50 mm. Hg and its volatility 
is 75.00 mg. per liter. This compound is chemically very stable, being 
only slightly soluble in water, though soluble in organic solvents. It does 
not corrode iron and steel. 

Like the ethyl compound, the methyldichlorarsine is a vesicant, toxic 
lung injurant, and respiratory irritant. A concentration as low as 0.002 
mg. per liter causes quite a severe irritation in the nose which produces 
sneezing and finally extends to the chest where it gives rise to pain. A 
concentration of 0.009 mg. per liter is distinctly sternutatory; 0.025 mg. 
per liter is unbearable when inhaled for more than 1 minute, and lead* 
at once to painful attacks of asthma and marked dyspnea which often 
lasts for 24 hours. Still higher concentrations cause serious injuries to 
the lungs, 0.66 mg. per liter being fatal on 10 minutes' exposure and 
0.12 mg. per liter fatal on 30 minutes' exposure. 

Methyldichlorarsine is thus about half as toxic as the ethyl compound 
and when liquid is less irritant to the skin. On the other hand, its vapor* 
are as irritating to the skin as the vapors of mustard gas and, when 
liquid it penetrates fabrics much faster than does liquid mustard gas. 

The vesicant action of methyldichlorarsine is very similar to mustard, 
but its lesions are much less severe and heal more rapidly than mustard- 
gas lesions. 

The vapor of methyldichlorarsine is hydrolyzed by moisture, but not 
rapidly enough to destroy the gas before it can exert its physiological 
action. Owing to its great volatility, methyldichlorarsine persists in the 
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open for only about 1 hour in warm weather and 2 to 3 hours in cold 
weather. 

Although not proved on the field of battle in the late war, it is believed 
that, taking everything into consideration, methyldichlorarsine is prob¬ 
ably superior to mustard gas and lewisite for producing rapid vapor bums 
of the skin. For this reason, together with its low persistency, it should 
have a high value for offensive military purposes. 

Dibromethyl Sulfide (S(CHfCHt)iBri) 

German: “Bromlost” 

The last of the vesicant agents usually identified with the World War, 
although, strictly speaking, belonging to the postwar period, is the 
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bromine analogue of mustard gas, dibromethyl sulfide, called by the 
Germans “Bromloet.” 

This compound was studied by the Germans during the closing days 
of the war in an effort to find a vesicant compound more persistent than 
mustard gas, for use on the tactical defensive where it was desired to con¬ 
taminate ground yielded to the enemy for as long a period as possible. 

The three elements which destroy mustard on the ground are humid¬ 
ity, temperature, and wind. A compound less susceptible to hydrolysis 
and of higher boiling point and lower vapor pressure would, it was 
thought, persist longer than mustard and be a more effective chemical 
agent on the tactical defensive. The substitution of bromine for the 
chlorine atoms in mustard gas was expected to produce such a com¬ 
pound, but dibromethyl sulfide did not measure up to expectations. 

Dibromethyl sulfide is a solid at ordinary temperatures, which melts 
at 21°C. (70°F.) and boils (with decomposition) at 250°C. (464°F.). It 
lms a specific gravity of 2.05 and a volatility of about 0.400 mg. per liter, 
as compared with 1.27 specific gravity and 0.600 mg. per liter volatility 
of mustArd. It is also far more susceptible to hydrolysis than mustard. 

The physiological action of dibromethyl sulfide is very similar to that 
of mustard gas, but to a far less degree. Its greater density permits 
about 50 per cent greater amounts to be ltmded in the same shell, and 
this partially offsets its inferior physiological activity. But its sensitive- 
ne«s to destruction by moisture is a net loss compared with mustard, so 
that, on the whole, dihromethyl sulfide was not u real advance over 
mustard gas and would in all probability never be us«*d in wnr. 

COMPARISON OP THE VESICANTS 

Considering the factors: (1) rapidity of action; (2) extension of rube- 
faction, swelling, and edema; and (3) time of healing of lesions, the 
World War vesicants and those compounds having subsidiary vesicant 
action may be arranged in descending order of their skin-irritant efficiency 
its follows: 


exceeded in tonnage by the lung injurants only. Altogether, about 
12,000 tons of vesicants were used in battle, and of this quantity it is 
estimated that mustard was fully 95 per cent No separate records are 
available as to the exact quantities of the minor vesicants that were 
used, or as to the casualties produced by them. Mustard gas so nearly 
completely dominated the vesicant field that all such casualties arc 
generally credited to mustard. The vesicants produced 400,000 casu¬ 
alties, or nearly one-third of the total gas casualties, although the amount 
of vesicants used in battle was less than 10 per cent of the total ga* 
used. The vesicants secured one casualty per 60 lb. of gas, which was 
nearly four times the ratio of casualties to gas for the lung injurants. 

During the war, the vesicants were used only in artillery and trench- 
mortar shells, as they were unsuitable for cloud-gas projection, owing to 
low vapor pressures. By the same token, however, they are well adapted 
for dispersion by airplane sprays and bombs, and it is accordingly 
probable that in the future they will be largely employed by the air 
force, as well as by the artillery. 

FUTURE OP THE VESICANTS 

The vesicants introduced a new principle in chemical-warfare offense 
in that they readily penetrated clothing and produced casualties by body 
bums. Masks, therefore, were wholly inadequate for protection against 
these agents, and special protective clothing was resorted to. Such 
clothing is very uncomfortable, especially in hot weather, and greatly 
lowers the combat ability of troops. It also enormously increases the 
problem of protection from contamination, not only for men and animals 
hut also for material. Food and water supplies in particular must be 
specially protected and ready means must be devised to decontaminate 
enormous quantities of material and large areas of ground. 

The introduction of vesicants in the war tilted the scales heavily in 
favor of the chemicnl offense, and the war elosed leaving the problem 
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of adequate defense against the vesicants largely unsolved. Since the 
war all nations have expended much time and effort in trying to solve 
this complex problem. How well they have succeeded only the future 
••an show. 

In the meantime, vesicants occupy the center of the stage of chemical 
armaments and it is & foregone conclusion that they will figure largely 
in wars of the future. Fortunately for the nations of the world, they 
exemplify the most humane method of waging war yet devised. 

For a summary of the principal properties of the vesicant agents, 
see Table IV. 
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CHAPTER X 

RESPIRATORY IRRITANT AGENTS (StemuUtora) 


1. Mustard. 

2. Lewisite. 

3. Phcnvldichlornrsine. 

4. Methyldichlorarnim*. 

5. EthyldichlorarMine. 

6. Phenyldibromarmne. 

7. Dibromethyl sulfide. 


On the basis of relative toxicity, the above agents would rank as 
follows: 
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Minimum Lsthal 
Dose (10 Min¬ 
utes’ Exposure) 


A & nt M*. per Liter 

Lewisite . o 120 

Mu “ ,ard ... 0 150 

PhenvIdibronutreinR... 0 200 

Phenyldichlorarsine.*. 0 050 

Ethyldichlorarsinc. 0.500 

Methyldichlorarsine. 0.660 

Dibromethyl sulfide. . .. 1 QOO 


USE OF VESICANTS IN THE WORLD WAR 

The vesicants rank second in the extent of use in the war, being 


The fifth and last class of toxic agents used in the World War was 
the respiratory irritants, often called sternutators (sneeze producers). 
They form a small well-defined group having many properties in common 
and were generally designated by the Germans as "Blue Cross” 
substances. 

By the summer of 1917, the gas masks of all of the belligerents had 
l>een developed to a stage where they furnished adequate protection 
against the lung-injurant gases. Also, the lung-injurant gases thereto¬ 
fore employed were slow acting and did not incapacitate until several 
hours after exposure. The problem was, therefore, to find a quick¬ 
acting nonpersistent gas that would penetrate the mask, and the respira¬ 
tory irritants were the solution of the German chemists to this problem. 
While the respiratory irritants produced few serious casualties, by 
quickly penetrating the mask, nauseating the soldier, and causing 
frequent vomiting, they usually made it impossible to wear the mask, and 
upon its removal the soldier soon fell a victim to the lung-injurant agents 
(Green Cross substances) which were fired simultaneously with the 
rpKpiratory-irritant agents (Blue Cross substances). 

The first large-scale gas attack featuring respiratory-irritant com- 
ixmnds was directed by the Germans against the Russians while crossing 
the Dvina River at Uexhuell in September, 1917. The Germans 
employed a combined Green Cross and Blue Cross bombardment against 
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the Russian batteries which commanded the place of crossing. The 
Ixmibardment lasted for 2 hours and the Russian batteries were silenced 
with the exception of a few guns which had not been recognized and 
therefore were not included in the areas shelled. 

The great German offensive of Mar. 21 f 1918, was based cliiefly on 
tin* effect of gas. The Allied flanks on the attacking salients were cut 
off by mustard gas, while the main force was shelled by a mixture of Blue 
Cross and Green Cross shells. The Allies were at first absolutely 
defenseless against the respiratory-irritant substances and, had the 
Germans been able to atomize and disperse their toxic smokes into 
minute particles, the result would have been disastrous. Toward the 
end of the war, the Allies incorporated in their gas-mask canisters a 
mechanical filter, consisting of wadding and layers of felt, and in this 
w ay provided adequate protection against these toxic dusts. 
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The Allies claimed that the German Blue Cross shells were .not effec¬ 
tive, and baaed their opinion upon the fact that the high explosive in the 
shell did not sufficiently atomize the toxic chemical to rreate a dust fine 
enough to penetrate the mask. There were but 577 casualties and 3 
deaths in the American Expeditionary Forces owing to gassing with 
respiratory-irritant compounds. Deaths from these compounds wen- 
very rare. 


GROUP CHARACTERISTICS 

In general, the respiratory irritants were all solids with high melting 
points and negligible vapor pressures. They were, therefore, dispersed 
by heavy explosive charges, in the form of a finely pulverized dust. The 
particulate clouds thus created lasted only a few minutes in the open, 
and they were accordingly classed as nonpersistent agents. They were, 
however, immediately effective and readily penetrated the existing gas 
masks of the Allies. It was due cliiefly to these properties that they wen- 
introduced by the Germans on the night of July 11, 1917. 

Chemieally, all the respiratory irritants belong to the family of 
arsines (AsHi) and are compounds consisting of trivalent arsenic in 
which the arsenic atom is linked by one valence to a halogen atom, or to 
a monovalent active group, and by two other valences to two atoms of 
carbon of two carbonyl radicals, thus: 

(Diphenylchlorareine) 
(Diphenylcyanarsine) 

The respiratory irritants have the power to irritate certain tissues of 
the body without producing notable lesions, t.e., without injury, at tin- 
point of contact when employed in concentrations above their thresholds 
of action, which are extremely low. They act only on the ends of the 
sensory nerves, which are anatomically poorly protected against chemical 
attack, and give rise to more or less acute pains accompanied by mus¬ 
cular reflexes and various secretions, depending upon the nature of the 
compound and the region infected. The mucous membranes of the 
respiratory system (nose, larynx, trachea, bronchial tubes, and lungs) 
are thin and sensitive, and their moist surfaces facilitate the fixation and 
dissolution of these gases. They, therefore, furnish an excellent field for 
the action of the respiratory-irritant compounds and are, accordingly, 
the members chiefly affected by these compounds. Based upon exten¬ 
sive experiments, Flury sums up the physiological action of these 
compounds, as follows: 
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Th«* intensive cell toxic effect is seen everywhere whore the su balance* come in 
contact with the living cells in the solid, liquid or gaseous state. They are distin¬ 
guished from the strong corrosive substances by the fact that even when used in the 
very lowest concentrations they cause inflammatory phenomena and necrosis in the 
affecLed tissues. From the qualitative standpoint, there are no great differences from 
the effects of the other irritants. The arsenic compounds also act on the respiratory 
passages and the lungs, the organs of sight and the outer skin, thus causing an acute 
toxic lung edema, serious injuries to the capillaries, the formation of false membrane* 
in the .air passages, inflammation of the conjunctiva and necrosis of the corneal 
i-pithelium .in the eye, and sometime* also inflammation of the outer skin with the 
formation of blisters and the deeper destruction of the tissues. The general character 
of the effect now is more like that of phoagene, again more like that caused by the 



sulfur-containing irritants such as dichlorcthyUulfide. Despite thMl, there are certain 
)x*t-ulmrities to the poisoning caused by the arsenic compounds. The irritation to th«* 
sensitive nerves far Burpussre* in intensity the effect of any chemically accurately 
defined compounds heretofore known. The irritant action, however, extends not 
only to tlie portions of the mucous membranes affected directly by the poison bui 
in a cluiracteristic way also attarks the so-called accessory cavities. 


As a rule, the respiratory irritants are nonlcthal in concentrations 
ordinarily employed in Irattle and have tlie following properties in 
common: 

1. Their thresholds of action are extremely low; a few thousandths 
of a milligram per liter produce certain and useful results. 

2. They are immediately effective; an exposure of 1 to 2 minutes 
l>eing sufficient to produce positive effects. 

3. Their action i b reversible, since the irritation produced disappears 
rapidly after termination of exposure. They do not destroy the nerve 
onda and, after the reflexes caused by the irritation, the nerves recuper¬ 
ate their normal functions. 

4. Their action is elective, for they affect only the nerve tissues and 
especially those controlling the respiratory system. 

From a physiological viewpoint, the respiratory-irritant agents may 
be divided into two groups: (1) the simple respiratory irritants, and (2) 
tin- toxic respiratory irritants. The first cause only a local irritation of 
the respiratory system, while the second go further and set up u systemic 
arsenical poisoning. Only the first group (1) are primarily respiratory 
irritants, as the compounds in the second group (2) primarily exert other 
effects and their respiratory-irritant action is only subsidiary. Cnm- 
|M>unds in the second group, therefore, belong primarily to other groups 
of agents and an- only **co!idarily rognrdid as respiratory irritants. 


WORLD WAR RESPIRATORY IRRITANTS 

The principal respiratory-irritant agents, in order of their chrono¬ 
logical ap|H'arancr in the World War, were: 




Agent 

Introduced 

by 

Date 

Simple respiratory irritants 

Diphenylchlorareine. 

Diphenylcvnnareine. 

Ethvlcarbaso). . 

Germans 

Germans 

Germans 

Americans 

July, 1917 

May, 1918 

July, 1918 
Postwar 

Diphenvlaniinechlorareine... 

Toxic respiratory irritants 

Phenyldichlorareine*.. 

Ethyldichlorareine*. 

Eth vldib romarsiiic •. 

Germans 

German* 

Germans 

September, 1917 
March, 1918 
September, 1918 


• Primarily »«ue lum injurant* 

Diphenylchlor&rsine ((C«Hi)*AsCl) 

German: “Clark I” 

Diphenylchlorareine was introduced simultaneously with mustard 
gas as an offensive companion thereto, since mustard gas was too per¬ 
sistent to be used on the tactical offensive. The purpose of diphenyl- 
chlorareine was to penetrate the Allies’ masks, which successfully 
protected against all the lung-injurant agents. This was accomplished 
by dispersing the chemical substance in the form of a dust which, not 
being a vapor or gas, was not absorbed by the charcoal and soda lime in 
the gas-mask canister. 

Diphenylchlorareine was discovered in 1881 by Michaelis and 
LaCoste. During the war it was manufactured by the Germans in 
accordance with a complicated process, of which the following were the 
principal steps: 

1. Benzene diaxonium chloride was treated with sodium arsenite to 
form sodium phenylarsenate 

C.H*—N,C1 + Na»AsO, -= CJl*AsO,Na t + NaCl + N* 
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2. Sodium phcnylareenate was converted to phenylarsenic acid by 
treatment with hydrochloric acid 

C&H 5 AsO&Na 2 + 2HC1 = CaH^AsO^H, + 2NaCl 

3. Phenylarsenic acid was reduced to phenylarsenious acid by treat¬ 
ment with sulfur dioxide and water 

C\H 5 AsO,H, + SO, + HjO - CaHsAsOtHj + H*SO, 
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4. Phenylarsenious acid was treated with sodium hydroxide to fonu 
sodium phenylarsenite 

CftHiAs0 2 H 2 -f 2HaOH «= CJLAsOjNa, 4- 2H,0 

5. Sodium phenylarsenite was converted to sodium diphenylarsenite 
by treatment with benzene diazonium chloride 

C«H*AsO,Na, + C*H 6 N,C1 - (C«H*),A.sO,Na + NaCl + N, 

6. Sodium diphenylarsenite was treated with hydrochloric acid to 
torm diphenylarsenic acid 

(CeH*)jAsOjNa 4- HCl - (C«H t )*AsO,H + NaCl 

7. This acid was reduced to diphenylareenious oxide by treatment 
with sulfur dioxide and water 

2(C.H k )aAs0 2 H + 280, 4- H*0 - [(CJl*)^)^ 4- 2H,SO« 

8. Diphenylarsenious oxide was converted to diphenylchlorareine 
hy chlorination with hydrochloric acid 

[(C 6 H 6 ),As],0 + 2HC1 - 2 (C«Hj)jA«C1 4- H,0 

Diphenylchlorareine may also be prepared by a much simpler process, 
as follows: 

1. Triphenylareine is formed by acting on chlorbenzene and arsenic 
trichloride with sodium. 

2. The triphenylarsine is then heated under pressure with more 
arsenic trichloride and diphenylchlorareine is thus obtained. 

While the latter was the laboratory method of making diphenylchlor- 
areinc, there appears to be no inherent reason why it could not be used as 
a basis for a successful commercial method of manufacture and thus 
greatly simplify the production problem. It was stated that the Germans 
adopted the more complicated method outlined above because they had 
previously manufactured several of the intermediates in this process and 
‘hat the equipment of their chemical plants was peculiarly adapted to 
tliis process. Undoubtedly, if diphenylchlorareine were manufactured 
in quantity in the future, especially outside of Germany, a simpler and 
more direct process would be employed. 

In the pure state, diphenylchlorareine is a white crystalline solid, of 
1.4 specific gravity, which melts at 45°C. (113°F.), although the some¬ 
what impure commercial substance used during the war melted at 38°C. 
(100°F.). It boils with decomposition at 383°C. (720°F.). It is insol¬ 
uble in water, but is readily soluble in organic solvents, including 
phosgene and chlorpicrin. It decomposes rapidly in contact with water, 
yielding hydrochloric acid and phenylarsenic oxide which is toxic, but 
this action is very slow in a merely humid atmosphere. As it is u solid, 
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its vapor pressure (0.0005 mm. Hg at 20°C.) ia negligible and its volatility 

20°C. is only 0.00068 mg. per liter. 

When diphenylchlorareine is volatilized by heating, its vapors con¬ 
dense in the air to form very fine liquid droplets or solid particles (depend¬ 
ing upon their temperature) which float like particles of smoke or dust in 
the air; but in order to volatilize and convert this compound into the form 
of smoke (particulate clouds of solid particles), it is essential that the sulr- 
stance pass through the actual gas or vapor stage. 'That is to say, a 
preliminary heating process is necessary. It is impossible to convert 
this compound by atomization at a low temperature into real smoke, 
even if it is dissolved in a volatile solvent. 

The reason for these peculiarities undoubtedly lies in the size of the 
particles given off when this substance is distilled by heating, as com¬ 
pared to the smallest sized particle that can be produced by atomization. 
When volatilized by heat, the particles formed are extremely small, hav¬ 
ing a diameter of only 10" 4 to 10“ & cm. On the other hand, when dis- 


j>creed by explosion, the time of detonation is too brief for an appreciable 
amount of heat to be transmitted to the chemical substance, and the 
dispersion of the chemical is thus almost entirely due to the physical 
force of the explosion. The result is that the particles of diphenyl- 
rhlorarsine dispersed by explosion were many times larger than those 
resulting from heat distillation. Similarly, when diphenylchlorareine 
is dissolved in a liquid solvent and sprayed by a mechanical sprayer, 
even the best sprayers send out droplets many times larger than the true 
smoke particles. 

These facts were apparently not appreciated by the Germans at the 
time they adopted diphenylchlorareine as a filler for their Blue Cross 
shell, for they first attempted to dissolve this compound in some easily 
volatilized solvent, such as diphosgene, and disperse it as a liquid spray. 
When this proved unsatisfactory, they then attempted to disperse it by 
the use of heavy charges of high explosive which also subsequently 
proved ineffective on the field of battle. In loading diphcnylchlorarsinc 
into the shell, another error was made in placing the explosive charge 
around, instead of within, the chemical charge. With the explosive 
surrounding the chemical charge, the force of explosion tended to com¬ 
press the chemical particles, instead of blowing them apart. 

Subsequent experiments by the Allies proved t hat diphonylehlor- 
areine was extremely effective in the field when dispersed (by heat dis¬ 
tillation) as a true toxic smoke, and they were preparing toxic smoke 
candles, embodying this principle of dispereion, when the Armistice 
intervened and prevented their use at the front. The failure to adopt a 
proper means of dispersing diphenylchlorareine stands out as one of tin- 
few technical mistakes in chemical warfare that the Germans made dur- 
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mg the World War. But it was a costly mistake, as no less than 
14,000,000 artillery shells were loaded with this substance (and its 
analogue, diphenyleyanareine) and great reliance was placed upon its 
supposed offensive-combat power in the German drives in the spring of 
1918. The evidence of the Allies’ casualties from German Blue Cross 
shell, however, is conclusive that these shell were largely ineffective, not¬ 
withstanding the known very powerful phy.siolqgical properties of 
these compounds. 

When diphenylchlorareine is pulverized and dispersed by the explo¬ 
sion of a high-oxploAive charge, and, to a far greater extent, when ther¬ 
mally distilled as a toxic smoke, it is broken up into microscopic particles 
that float in the air, easily penetrate the ordinary gas-mask canister, and 
exert their effects directly on the respiratory tract. When used in mini¬ 
mum concentrations, this compound causes great irritation to the upper 
respiratory tract, the sensitive peripheral nerves, and the eyes; it also 
irritates the outer skin, but not to so great an extent; when present in 
stronger concentrations or when inhaled in weaker concentrations for a 
long time, it attacks the deeper respiratory passages. The irritation 
la-gins in the nose, as a tickling sensation, followed by sneezing, with a 
How of viscous mucous, similar to that which accompanies a bud cold. 
’Hie irritation then spreads down into the throat and coughing and chok¬ 
ing set in until finally the air passages and the lungs arc also affected. 
Headache, especially in the forehead, increases in intensity until it 
becomes almost unlx-arable, and there is a feeling of pressure in the 
i-jits and pains in the juws and teeth. These symptoms are accompanied 
hy an oppressive pain in the chest, shortness of breath, und nausea which 
soon causes retelling and vomiting. The victim has unsteady gait, a 
feeling of vertigo, weakness in the legs, and a trembling ali over the body. 

Flury gives the German experience with diphenylchlorareine: 

In addition to the phenomena of sensory irritation, inliohition of diphcnylchlomr- 
ruir may lend to serious disturbances of ihe uervou* system from absorption of the 
l*>ison. These show themselves as motor dial urlia tiers, uncertain gait, swaying when 
standing, and sometimes complete inability to walk. As a rule they are acruiujMiiieri 
by severe pain in the joints and limits. Inhabit ion of very high eon relit rat ions is 
also oflrn followed hy giddiness, attacks of faint new. and Ions of eonseiimxiiess, whieli 
may lust for many hours. When considerable quantities of diphenylehkmirsine or 
related organic amenienl romixmnd* are taken through the skin nervous dial uriui net* 
of various type* may arise, and these are to be ascrilicd not to a local net ion of the 
poison hut to iis genernl nl»*orption. Hyperesthesia, anesthesia and paresthesia of 
definite areas of (he akin, especially of the lower extremities, could fn-quentlv be 
olwrvrd. Twitching of the muscles and convulsions may occur in very severe eases 
of iHiisuniiiE hy similur substHiieea. 
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The remarkable pari of the effects above described is tlrnt they 
usually set in alnjut 2 or 3 minutes after 1 minute of exposure to the gas 
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and usually reach their culmination in about 15 minutes after exposure 
ceases. After 15 minutes in uncontaminated air, the symptoms gradually 
disappear and in from 1 to 2 hours recovery is complete in the average 
case. In extreme cases, in enormously high concentrations, sufficient 
arsenic may be absorbed to produce systemic arsenical poisoning, which 
then produces the typical aftereffects of such poisoning. 

Diphenylchlorarsine is effective in extremely low concentrations. 
Thus, a concentration as low as 1:25,000,000 (0.0005 mg. per liter) i* 
sufficient to produce marked irritation of the nose and throat, while 
0.0012 mg. per liter becomes unbearable after 1 minute. A concentra¬ 
tion of 1.50 mg. per liter is lethal after 10 minutes, and 0.60 mg. per liter 
after 30 minutes' exposure. Since the volatility of diphenylchlorarsine 
is only 0.00068 mg. per liter, it is impossible to attain even an intolerable 
concentration in the air in vapor form. However, there is theoretically 
no limit to the concentration which may be built up in the form of solid 
particles suspended in the air, as this is merely a function of the amount 
of the substance distilled into a given volume of air. Nevertheless, 
under the actual conditions obtaining on the battlefield, it is very difficult 
to set up a lethal concentration, and there were few deaths from this 
gas in the World War. 

Diphenylcyanarsine l(C*H*)»AsCN] 

German: “Clark II" 

Diphenylcyanarsine was developed and adopted by the Germans in 
May, 1918, as an improvement over diphenylchlorarsine to which it is 
closely related. The main purpose for this development was to correct 
one of the serious weaknesses of diphenylchlorarsine, vie., its ready 
decomposition by water. The new compound not only overcame this 
defect, but also proved to be physiologically more active than its chlorine 
analogue and was, in fact, the strongest of all the irritant compounds used 
in the war. 

Diphenylcyanarsine was prepared by acting on diphenylchlorarsine 
with a saturated aqueous solution of sodium or potassium cyanide, dur¬ 
ing which reaction, the chlorine atom in the latter is replaced by the 
cyanogen group, thus 

(CJDiAsCl + NaCN - (C«H»)sA*CX + NaCl 

In a pure state, it is a colorless crystalline solid, of 1.45 specific gravity, 
which melts at 31.5°C. (91°F.) and boils with decomposition at 350°C. 
(662®F.), yielding a vapor 8.8 times heavier than air with a characteristic 
odor of garlic and bitter almonds. 

It is not dissolved by water and is hydrolysed so slowly as to be 
negligible. Chemically very stable, it is readily soluble in the organic 
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fat* and solvents, especially chloroform. Its vapor pressure is negligible 
and its volatility is even lower than its chlorine analogue, being only 
0.0015 mg. per liter at 20°C. (68°F.). 

The physical and chemical behavior and the physiological effect of 
diphenylcyanarsine are exactly like those of the chloro-compound except 
that the. last is more intense and somewhat more enduring. The lowest 
irritant concentration of diphenylcyanarsine is 0.0001 mg. per liter, and 
its intolerable concentration (0.00025 mg. per liter) which is one-fourth 
that of diphenylchlorarsine. The toxicity of diphenylcyanarsine for 
10 minutes’ exposure is 1.00 mg. per liter as compared to 1.50 mg. per 
liter for the chlorine analogue. The former is, therefore, about 50 per 
cent more toxic than the latter, but this is not of great practical impor¬ 
tance since these lethal concentrations are far above the limit of actual 
:tttainment in the field, except in very unusual circumstances, such as 
where a shell bursts in an inclosed space so that a supersaturated con¬ 
centration is obtained. Such concentrations may also exist for a few 
seconds immediately adjacent to the point of burst of the shell, but on 
the whole are extremely rare, as is shown by the Allies’ casualties from 
Blue Cross shell, which were surprisingly small in comparison with the 
vast quantities of these shell used, and the percentage of deaths was 
almost negligible. 


On the other hand, owing to the ease with which diphenjdcyanaraine 
penetrated gas-mask canisters in use in 1917 and the early part of 1918. 
it temporarily put out of action large numbers of troops during the 
initial period of a bombardment; where such bombardments were immedi¬ 
ately followed by infantry assaults, considerable tactical advantage was 
thus derived. Also, the difficulty of retaining the mask after penetra¬ 
tion by this agent undoubtedly increased the number of casualties from 
lung-injurant (Green Cross) agents which were simultaneously employed. 

Owing to the fact that diphenylcyanarsine was effective in extremely 
small concentrations (1:10,000,000), it was the agent per excellence for 
general harassment of troops. Even a few shell, scattered over a wide 
area compelled all troops therein to mask and thus greatly hampered 
their combat efficiency and effectiveness. It was thus particularly 
effective against artillery and Blue Cross shell were largely employed in 
counterbattery fire. 

Notwithstanding that the German Blue Cross shell did not disperse 
its chemical contents in a very efficient form, the Allies were so impressed 
with the possibilities of DA and CDA that they immediately started to 
work to devise the most effective means for their employment against 
I la* Germans. 

The British were particularly active in pushing the development of a 
toxic candle which would by progressive burning distill off the chemical 
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as a true smoke, in which form it was found to be far more effective 
t han when dispersed by explosion from artillery shells. Speaking of this 
development, General Foulkes saya: 

When U»e DA *u scattered by the high explosive it wax liberated not in the form 
of a gaa, but in fine particles; these were not sufficiently minute to penetrate the box 
nwpirator completely, and absolute protection waa very soon obtained by adding an 
extension to the box which contained a cheesecloth filter. 

Colonel Watson, who waa the head of the Central Laboratory at Headin, had 
suggested in September 1917 the study of particulate clouds; and one of my officers, 
Siason, in a sp rit of investigation, put a pinch of DA which had been extracted from a 
German shell on the hot plate of a stove in his room at my headquarter*. The result 
was so remarkable that everyone was driven out of the house immediately, and it was 
found that the latest pattern of German mask, even when fitted with the extension 
that had been supplied to give protection against Blue Cross shells, gave no protection 
whatever against the DA cloud produced in this way. 

This was the gertn of a new and very valunhle idea, and steps were taken imme¬ 
diately to investigate how DA could be best volatilised in the most highly effective 
and penetrant form by bringing it in contact with the heat evolved from the combina¬ 
tion of a suitable mixture of chemicals; and a “thermo-generator *’ was soon designed, 
which consisted of a tin containing the DA and the heating mixture in separate com¬ 
partments and which weighed two or three pounds. 

The plan of attack waa similar to the ons previously put forward for gas; but as 
the particulate ckmd was effective in one-hundredth the concentration of the gas 
cloud, and the German protection against it was nonexistent, oomplete success was 
lUwolutely certain if only the secret could be kept. 

The proponed assembly of the infantry assaulting columns would be simpler than 
iu the former proposal, because there waa no longer any need to use a retired line for 
the discharge. In fart, it was not even desirable, because the discharge would now 
1>« a much shorter one, and the “M” device (as the thermo-generators came to hr 
railed) would have to he used on a grand scale—hundreds of thousands being set 
alight with a simple friction lighter, as in the case of the familiar smoke candles—so 
that the infantry themselves would he called upon to assist the Special Brigade in 
handling the tin*. The latter were not dangerrms under artillery bombardment, like 
gas cylinders, and in any case the hoatile fire would be silenced in the course of a few 
ininutoa by the cloud and by our own intensive gas bombardment. 

The #, M ” device waa never used in France; but if its secret had been kept there 
is not the slightest doubt that its effect on the enemy, both moral and physical, would 
have been overwhelming; and if it had been properly and fully exploited it would have 
had a more important hearing on the course of the war than any other measure that 
was put to a pract-cal trial on the battlefield or that wan even considered. 

Iii dip! icnylryan arsine, we have the extreme limit of effectiveness in 
low concentrations of all chemical agents used in the war. Thus, a con¬ 
centration of 0.00025 mg. per liter is intolerable if inhaled for 1 minute. 
.As a man at rest normally inhales 8 liters of air per minute, he would 
absorb only 0.0002 mg. of the substance in that time. This is, however, 
sufficient to incapacitate him for an hour. For an average man, weighing 
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154 lb. (70,000,000 mg.), this means that diphenylcyanarsine is effective 
in the ratio of 1:35,000,000 of body weight, which makes it the strongest 
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of all the known irritant*. 

Ethylcarbazol ((C«H 4 )*NC*H*) 

The last of the simple respiratory irritants used ill the World War 
was ethylcarbazol, introduced by the Germans at the battle of the Marne 
in July, 1918. This compound is a white flaky solid which melts at 
B$°C. (149°F.) and boils at 190°C. (374°F.), yielding a vapor seven times 
heavier than air. It is soluble in alcohol and ether, but is insoluble in 
water and is practically unaffected thereby. 

Very little information is available concerning the use of this sub¬ 
stance or the reason for its introduction since it was by no means as 
irritant as either diphenylchlorarsine or diphenylcyanarsine with wliich it 
was mixed in the Blue Cross shell. Hanslian says, 11 As a 

matter of fact, it was not irritant at all, but merely served as a solvent for 
the arsine.” This explanation, however, throws little light upon the 
subject since ethylcarbazol was itself a solid and was loaded in mixture 
with solid diphenylchlorarsine as a solid charge in the Blue Cross shell. 
It is, therefore, not clear as to how it could be used as a solvent. More¬ 
over, it did have a decided irritant effect alone, although touch less than 
any of the other respiratory-irritant substances. 

The appearance of ethylcarbazol on the scene in the World War 
remains as one of those peculiar phenomena which seem altogether lack¬ 
ing in justification. It was used only to a limited extent and did not 
achieve any notable results. It is mentioned here only to complete the 
record. 

Diphenylaminechlorarsine ((C«H*)-XHAsCl) 

American: “Adamsite” 

When the Allies found that diphenylchlorarsine could be’made very 
effective by distilling it into the air and projecting it as a particulate 
cloud, they decided to use it against the Germans in this manner, but they 
had had no previous experience in the mass production of this com- 
fKHiiid, or even of its principal intermediates. The Gorman process was 
so complicated that it was soon realized that a simpler method of making 
it must be developed. In socking to find such a method, the British and 
American chemists simultaneously discovered that a slightly different, 
though closely related, conij>ound could be easily manufactured in large 
quantities, and that this substitute compound had very similar pro|x*r- 
t»w# and seemed to be equally effective as a n*>piratory-irritnnt chemical 
agent. This new compound was diphenylaminechlorarsine which 
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differs from th* German substance, diphenylchlorarsine, only by the 
addition of an amino (NH) group to the latter compound, thus 

Cl 

/ 

CJH*—As—C*H* 

(Diphcnylchlorareine) 

k** 

(Diphenylaminechlorarsine) 

While this chemical difference is very slight, it immensely simplified 
the problem of manufacture, since all that is required is to mix together 
and heat diphenylamine and arsenic trichloride and a smooth reaction 
proceeds in accordance with the following equation (see Chart XIV): 

(C«H»),NH + AsCU - (C.HOtNHAsCl + 2HC1 

The resulting product is a dark green molten mass which can be puri¬ 
fied by recrystallization from benzene and glacial acetic acid. The 
Americans named this compound “Adamsite,” after its American dis¬ 
coverer, Major Roger Adams. 

Sot only is the process of manufacture simple but the two ingredients 
are readily obtainable in large quantities. Diphenylamine is a common 
intermediate widely used in the dye industry and is also required in large 
(plant it if** in time of war as a stabilizer in the manufacture of smokeless 



Chakt XIV.—Manufacture of diphenyfaminechlorereino (flow sheet). 
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arsenic (AS*0»). Of all the arsenical chemical agenta, diphenylamine¬ 
chlorarsine is the most easily manufactured. 

In addition to the research and development work of the British and 
Americans on diphenylaminechlorarsine during 1918, the Germans claim 
to have previously discovered, manufactured, and tested this compound. 
Thus, Dr. Mueller (21, page 108) says: “A method for its manufacture 
wa* patented by the Leverkusen Farbwerk as early as 1915 (German 
Patent 281,049)” and Dr. Hanslian says: "In Germany it 

was manufactured and tested even during the war by Wieland; however, 
it was not used in the field.” Dr. Mueller says it was not used in the 
field because of the readiness with which it is decomposed when heated. 
In view, however, of the small difference in this regard between diphenyl- 
chlorarsine and diphenylaminechlorarsine, the substantially equal 
capability of the latter as a chemical agent, and its far greater ease of 
manufacture, it would seem that there was little justification for the 
German use of diphenylchlorarsine, which was so much more difficult to 
produce. Dr. Hanslian also says that the commercial method of manu¬ 
facture of diphenylaminechlorarsine was greatly simplified and perfected 
by the Italian chemists Contardi and Fenaroli, and that certain Russian 
publications state that this compound was actually used by the Italians 
during the latter part of the war. This latter statement is, however, 
improbable as no Italian authorities make such a claim, nor is there any 
record of the tactical use of this compound by the Italians in the war. 

When pure, diphenylaminechlorarsine is a yellow crystalline solid, 
of 1.65 specific gravity, which melts at 195°C. (387°F.) and boils (with 
decomposition) at 410°C. (770°F.) under normal pressure. It has prac¬ 
tically no vapor pressure or vapor density, as it distills into the air in the 
form of minute aolid particles. The impure commercial product used in 
chemical warfare is a dark brownish green crystalline mass which par¬ 
tially liquefies at 160°C. (320°F.), hut the major portion does not melt 
until a temperature of 190°C. (374°F.) is reached. It is chemically a very 
stable compound, being unaffected by the humidity of the air or precipi¬ 
tation. It is insoluble in water and hydrolyzes very slowly and with great 
difficulty, yielding hydrochloric acid and a toxic oxide [(C*H*)iNHAs)tO. 
It is also very slightly soluble in the ordinary organic solvents and is not 
readily dissolved in any of the liquid chemical agents. The fumes of 
diphenylaminechlorarsine are much less inflammable than those from 
diphenylchlorarsine, so that there is much less risk of its inflaming when 
dispersed by heat. It acts on metals, corroding iron, steel, bronze, and 
brass. Upon dissemination in the air, it persists for about 10 minutes in 
lK>th hot and cold weather, so that it is classed as a nonpereistent agent. 

The physiological effects of diphenylaminechlorarsine are in general 
very similar tn those of diphenylchlorarsine. Like the latter it strongly 
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irritates the eyes and mucous membranes of the nose and throat and 
causes violent sneezing and coughing. It then produces severe head¬ 
aches, acute pains and tightness in the chest, and finally nausea and 
vomiting. The irritation of the eyes and the respiratory tract is at first 
w'eak, but within a minute or so it increases in severity so that it becomes 


unbearable. The acute effects usually last about 30 minutes after the 
victim has left the contaminated atmosphere. Qualitatively, the physi- 
powder, while arsenic trichloride is obtained by chlorinating white ological effects of diphenylaminechlorarsine differ somewhat from those 
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of diphenylchlorarsine, in that they appear more slowly and last longer; 
also coughing and a burning pain in the nose and throat are less intense. 
During the time of exposure, the effects of the latter are more apparent, 
hut in higher concentrations the effects of the latter were more immedi¬ 
ate and just as severe, but not as persistent as the former. The longest 
period of incapacitation from diphenylchloransiue was about 1 hour, 
while that from diphenylaminechlorarsine was about 3 hours. The lat¬ 
ter is then more efficient as a casualty producer since men gassed there¬ 
with are put out of action for three times as long a period. 

To the average person, diphenylaminechlorarsine is odorless in ordi¬ 
nary field concentrations, and one is not aware of breathing this gas until 
sufficient has been absorbed to produce its typical physiological effects. 
It irritates the nose and throat in concentrations as low as 0.00038 mg. 
|>er liter (1:30,000,000), and causes irritation of the lower respirator}' 
tract at a concentration of 0.0005 mg. per liter. A concentration of 
0.65 mg. per liter is lethal on 30 minutes’ exposure, while the lethal 
concentration for 10 minutes' exposure is 3.0 mg. per liter. 

Like diphenylchlorarsine, diphenylaminechlorarsine is most effective 
when disseminated as a smoke, but when atomized, either by explosion 
or distillation, it readily penetrates the gas-mask canister unless fitted 
with the most efficient type of dust filter. Such filters have been devel¬ 
oped by all modern armies but they always increase the breathing resist¬ 
ance of the canister and add to the difficulty of securing adequate 
protection. 

As diphenylaminechlorarsine appears to be fully equal to diphenyl- 
eldornrsine and is much easier to make, it bids fair to remain as the 
standard respiratory-irritant compound, at least until it is replaced by 
a more effective one. 

In addition to its value as a chemical-warfare agent, diphcnylamim*- 
ddorarsine has proved to be very effective in suppressing riots and civil 
disturbances of a more serious character. For this purpose, it is usually 
mixed with tear gas (chlorucetophenonc) and loaded in hand grenades 
which function by progressive burning and distill off the irritant eom- 
|H)\iud in its most effective form. 
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Phenyldichlorarsine (C«H*AaCl>) 

German: “Blue Cross No. 1"; French: 4 ‘8ternite” 

This compound is primarily a toxic lung injurant and is therefore 
treated in Chap. VII, page 165. In addition to its lung-injurant 
effect, however, it also exerts a considerable respiratory-irritant action, 
and for that reason, was used by the Germans in “Blue Cross 1” shell 
in mixture with, and as a solvent for, diphenylcyanarsine. 

Ah phenyldichlorareine was not used alone during the war, there is 
no war data available as to its effectiveness by itself. When mixed with 
diphenylchlorarsine or diphenylcyanarsine, in approximately equal pro¬ 
portions, as it was used in the war, the mixture appears to have a more 
irritating and toxic effect than either of the latter compounds when used 
alone. The 56-50 mixture produces toxic smokes similar in character 
to thoee produced by pure diphenylchlorarsine, but somewhat denser 
and slightly less penetrating as regards the gas mask. 

Because of its high toxicity and not inconsiderable vesicant effect, 
in addition to its respiratory-irritant action, phenyldichlorarsine is to be 
ranked among the most valuable of the World War gases. 

Ethyldichlorarsine (CtH^AsCU) 

German: “Dick" 


Its combined toxic, irritant, and vesicant effects, together with its 
low persistency and quick action make it a valuable war gas for offensive 
use. 

Ethyldibromarsine 

This compound is the bromine analogue of ethyldichlorarsine and its 
properties are almost identical therewith. It was used in the war only 
a mixture with ethyldichlorarsine in ‘‘Green Cross 3“ shell and data 
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as to its effectiveness alone are lacking. From its chemical structure, it 
should be slightly more powerful than the cbloro-compound, but ox 
bromine compounds usually attack iron and steel, any such advantage 
would be more than offset by the disadvantage of its corrosive properties. 
The reason for its use in the war is not apparent. 


COMPARATIVE EFFECTIVENESS OF RESPIRATORY IRRITANTS 


The effectiveness of the respiratory irritants depends primarily upon 
their minimum effective concentrations, since such concentrations are 
generally Kufficient to incapacitate men for the period during which the 
irritants are effeetive. Accordingly, the lower the minimum effective 
concentration, the greater the effectiveness of the respiratory-irritant 
agent. On this baris, the foregoing respiratory irritants are arranged 
below in descending order of their effectiveness. 


Agent 


Minimum effective concern rot ion 


Milligrams Paris per 
per liter million 


I>ipheiiylcyaiiar>*iiie. 

Diphenylaminechloraniine 

I lipheny lchloramine. 

Phenyldichlorarsine. 

Ethvldichloranune. 

Ethyldibromarsine. 

Ethylcarbaaol. 


IXIVil 


0.1 

0 00038 
0.00043 
0.00500 
0 00716 
0 01080 
0.01596 


50.000,000 

30,000.000 

26,000,000 

2 , 000,000 

1 , 000.000 

1 , 000.000 

500.000 


USE OF RESPIRATORY IRRITANTS IN THE WORLD WAR 

Based upon the total amount used in battle, the respiratory irritant** 
constitute the third largest group of chemical agents used in the war. 
The Germans loaded no less than 14,000,000 Blue Cross shells, of which 
only a very small part remained on hand at the time of the Armistice. 
It is estimated that a total of 6,500 tons of respiratory irritants were 
used in the war and produced 20,000 casualties, among which the deaths 
were negligible. On the basis of casualties, therefore, it required 650 lb. 
of respiratory irritants to produce one casualty, as compared to 230 lb. 
of lung injurants and 60 lb. of vesicants per casualty. However, the 
tactical value of the respiratory irritants was far greater than simply 
their casualty value, as they were certainly very effective in counter 
battery fire and for general harassment of troops. Also they undoubtedly 
helped to Becure a far larger number of lung-injurant casualties by pene¬ 
trating the mask and causing its removal in the presence of ltlng-injurant 
gas concentrations. All in all, the respiratory agents played a major 
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role in the last year of gaa warfare; while they were not used in their 
most effective form technically, it cannot be said that they were not 
successful tactically. 


This compound is also primarily a toxic lung injurant and has l>een 
treated as such in Chap. VII. It is also a rather powerful respirator}' 
irritant. A concentration as low as 0.0038 mg. per liter (1:1,900,000) 
produces a slight irritation of the throat; 0.0125 mg. per liter (1:570,000) 
strongly irritates the nose and throat and produces a burning sensation 
in the chest which persists for about an hour after exposure ceases. 

Ethyldichlorarsine was introduced by the Germans in an attempt to 
produce a quick-acting nonpersistent vesicant and was first called “ Yellow 
Cross 1." It was soon found, however, that it was not very effective as a 
vesicant, but proved to be highly toxic and its classification was changed 
to “Green Cross 3." It was thereafter used primarily as a lung-injurant 
*gent. 


FUTURE OF RESPIRATORY IRRITANTS 

The future of the respiratory irritants ia somewhat difficult to esti¬ 
mate. The experimental work done by the Allies toward the end of, and 
since, the World War showed conclusively that these compounds are 
Tremendously effective when thermally distilled and disseminated as 
loxic smokes; while all modern masks contain special filters for protecting 
;igainst these smokes, the protection is only relative and greatly adds to 
the breathing resistance of the rtiask. All things considered, it is believed 
That these compounds are destined to play an important part in gas 
warfare of the future. 

For a summary of the principal properties of the respiratory irritants, 
see Table IV. 
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SUMMARY OP GASES 

We have now completed a survey of the 38 compounds which con¬ 
stitute the entire group of World War toxic agents. For convenience 
nf reference, a consolidated list of these compounds is. given below, 
arranged in groups by physiological classification, in order of their 
chronological appearance (of the group) in the war, as treated in the 
foregoing chapters. 

I. Lscrimator* 

Simple 

1. Ethylbromacetate. 

2. Xylvl bromide. 

3. Bcnxyl bromide. 

4. Brommethylelbvl ketone. 

5. Ethyliodoacetate. * 

(f. Henry I iodide. 

7. Brombenzvl cyanide.* 

b. Chloracetophenone.* 

Toxic 

9. Chlontcetone. 

10. Bromacetone.* 

11. lodoucctone. 

12. Acrolein. 

IL Lung Injurant* 

Simple 

\. Chlorine * 

2. Methvlsulfuryl chloride. 

3. EihvlauHuryl chloride. 

4. Monnnchlomcthvlchlorofonnate. 
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5. Dimethyl sulfate. 

fl. Perchlormethylmeroaptan. 

7. Phosgene. * 

8. Trichlormethylchloroformate.* 

9. Chlorpicrin. * 

10. Phrnylenrby lamine chloride. 

11. Dichlormethyl ether. 

12. Dihromiuethyl ether. 

Toxic 

13. Phcnvldichloranune. 

14. Et hvIdichkiruraine. • 

15. PlumyIdihroinanrine. 

111. Systemic Toxica 

1. Hydrocyanic acid. 

2. Cyanogen bromide. 

3. Cyanogen chloride. 

IV. Veaicanta 

1. Diehlorethyl sulfide.* 

2. ChlorvinvUiirhloraraine. 

3. Methyldichloramine. 

4. Dibromethvl sulfide. 

V. Respiratory Irritant* 

1. Diphcnylrhlorareine.* 

2. Diphenylcvanarsine.* 

3. Ethylcarbagol. 

4. Diphenylamincchlornrmne. 

The 38 compounds listed above were selected from over 3,000 sub¬ 
stances which were investigated to determine their value in chemical 
warfare, but only a small number, marked with an asterisk (•), achieved 
any noteworthy results in the war. The few really successful compounds, 
however, produced such astonishing results as to change the whole 
character of modem warfare (see Chap. XXIV). 

Even fhese successful agents were not used efficiently so as to really 
develop their full possibilities. Much work has been done in the.prin¬ 
cipal countries since the war to develop more effective ways and means 
of using the successful World War agents, and great progress has been 
made in this field. Aside from perfecting the various means of pro¬ 
jecting chemicals used in the war, great stress has been laid upon develop¬ 
ing effective means of dispersing chemicals from airplanes. This new 
development bids fair to become one of the most formidable weapons 
of the future, the ultimate effect of which no man can safely predict. 

In addition to increasing the effectiveness of the World War agents, 
all nations have continued research to find still more powerful compounds 


for chemical warfare. Necessarily, the results of this research are kept 
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profound secrets and nothing has been published concerning the progress 
made in this field except sensational articles in popular magazines and 
newspapers, which are not only grossly exaggerated, but are utterly 
unreliable. Hardly a month passes but the public is apprised under lurid 
headlines of some new supergas a few hundred pounds of which dropped 
from airplanes could destroy New York. These startling announce¬ 
ments are invariably the figments of the imaginations of sensation writers 
who really have no technical or professional knowledge of chemical war¬ 
fare, and, when their statements are analyzed, they are found to be 
without the slightest foundation in fact. 

While these press reports of supergases are not to be taken seriously, 
i( should be borne in mind that industrial research is constantly produc¬ 
ing chemical compounds of ever increasing physiological power. We 
have seen in our survey of the World War chemical agents how the effec¬ 
tive strengths of these agents progressively increased as each new one 
was brought out. Thus, it required a concentration of 5.6 mg. per liter 
of chlorine to render a man a casualty on 10 minutes’ exposure, while a 
concentration of only 0.0002 mg. per liter of diphenylcyanarsine would 
cause a casualty on a 1-minute exposure. It was also stated that the 
respiratory irritant agents are effective in the ratio of 1:35,000,000 of 
lx»dy weight. This was considered in the war as the extreme limit of 
effectiveness in low concentrations. Since the war, however, chemicals 
have been discovered which are effective in far smaller doses—now in 
the order of 1:1,000,000,000 of body weight. Thus, 1 oz. of irradiated 
ergoeterol, the new cure for rickets, will produce the same effect on the 
human body as 6 tons of cod liver oil I When we remember that one 
tablespoonful is the normal dose of cod liver oil, we can readily appre¬ 
ciate how tremendously powerful is this new drug and what vast progress 
lia< been made in this field in the few years that have elapsed since the 
war. As General Hartley says: 

Scientists ore making very rapid advances, and many of these will hove n direct 

ring on the next war. It w absolutely essential to make adequate provision to 
eontinue reaearrh on gas warfare problems, as otherwise all preparations for defence 
may prove valueless. . . . Such research can only l»e made effective l»y the cIomwi 
sympathy and cooperation between soldier* and scientists, and unless their coopera¬ 
tion is much closer than it was before the Into war, there will l>e little chance of success. 
It is for the scientists to explore the possibilities nnd to develop such as are thought 
likely to be of value, and for the soldiers to apply the results to their investigation of 
war problems. 
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CHAPTER XI 
SMOKE AGENTS 
CLASSIFICATION 

Smoke is the second member of the tripartite chemical arm. From n 
chemical-warfare viewpoint, smoke is a concentration of exceedingly 
minute solid or liquid particles suspended in the air. Its purpose is to 
obscure the vision of the enemy or to screen friendly troops and terrain 
from enemy observation. Its mission is thus essentially defensive and 
in this respect is directly opposite to that of gas, for, while gas disables 
and kills men, smoke protects them by a sheltering mantle of obscurity. 

Tactically, we distinguish two kinds of smoke, depending on how it 
Lh placed with respect to enemy or friendly troops. * A smoke cloud laid 
close to an enemy for the purpose of blinding him, or at least greatly 
restricting observation and thus crippling his fighting power, is termed a 
blanketing cloud; a smoke cloud generated close to friendly troope to con¬ 
ceal and protect them from the sight and aimed fire of the enemy, is called 
a screening cloud. 

Since the special group of toxic smokes are employed like gases for 
their physiological effects and not for their incidental obscuring powers, 
it is more logical to consider them as translucent gases and they are so 
treated in Chap. X. When the simple term “ smoke ” is used, it will be 
understood as referring only to harmless obscuring smoke. 

Physically, we distinguish two general types of smoke, according to 
whether it consists of (1) solid particles or (2) liquid particles. The fin*t 
type comprises the smokes of combustion, while the second comprise 
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the fogs and mists produced by chemical reactions not involving com¬ 
bustion. Each type may be used either for blanketing or screening, so 
this physical classification has no tactical significance. 

HISTORICAL 

As with gas, the methodical planned use of smoke in battle was a 
development of the World War. History does record sporadic attempts 
to use smoke tactically in combat, as when, in 1700, King Charles XII of 
Sweden crossed the Dvina River in the face of the opposing Polish-Saxon 
army under the protection of a smoke screen generated by burning large 
quantities of damp straw. But the results of such early, isolated inci- 
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dents were always too uncertain to justify the adoption of smoke as a 
recognized agency of warfare. 

As a matter of fact, for a century prior to the World War the dense 
clouds of smoke generated by the increasing quantities of black powder 
used in battle had been a growing nuisance. They obscured the field of 
vision, interfered with the aiming and firing of weapons, and hampered 
the movement and maneuver of troops. By the time of American Civil 
War, this had become such a formidable problem as to force the invention 
of smokeless powder in order to restore visibility to the field of battle. 

Because smoke had so long been regarded as a tactical handicap to 
land warfare, development of methods for its artificial generation for 
military purposes prior to the World War had been constantly neglected. 
Actually, the first experiments in this direction were made under naval 
auspices, a fact testifying to the importance of concealment in naval 
tactics. 

Two methods were employed to generate smoke screens at sea. One, 
used by the British and American navies, was the simple expedient of 
limiting the admission of air to fires under ships’ boilers, so that, owing to 
incomplete combustion of the fuel, a dense black smoke issued from the 
funnels. This was done as early as August, 1913, in the course of United 
States Navy maneuvers off Long Island, 

The second method was to produce a white smoke by the reaction of 
certain chemicals, such as sulfur trioxide and chloreulfonic acid, in special 
generators placed on the aft deck of the ship. The German Navy made 
experiments with such chemical-smoke producers as early as 1906 to 
1909, 

According to Dr. Hanslian during the World War the 

German Navy used smoke screens with great success on several cruisers 
in 1915, particularly in the battle of Jutland in 1916, when smoke was 
generated from sulfur trioxide and chloreulfonic acid on board ship and 
from floating containers. During the summer of 1916, the Austrian fleet 
also successfully covered its retreat from the French fleet in the Mediter¬ 
ranean by the skillful use of a smoke screen. The regularly planned 
tactical use of smoke on land commenced in the summer of 1915, closely 
coinciding with the introduction of gas warfare. 

Without doubt, the gas-cloud method of attack directed attention to 
the possibilities of smoke for screening parts of the battlefield from enemy 
observation. The dense clouds produced in damp weather by the 
release of chlorine served to mask the advance of the German, infantry 
which followed behind them, to demonstrate clearly the tactical advan¬ 
tage of concealment during the offensive. 

The British were the first to use smoke clouds artificially generated 

from special apparatus so as to mask their gas attacks and lead the 
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Germans to believe a gas attack was being put over where actually no 
gas was used. In such operations the British were able to advance 
unmasked behind the harmless smoke while the Germans, fearing gas, 
were put to the disadvantage of wearing masks. Smoke was also used 
for other deceptive purposes such as to draw wasteful artillery fire on 
unoccupied sectors by generating a smoke screen to indicate that an 
attack was imminent. The Germans soon adopted these same tactics 
and in turn used them effectively. 

The first special smoke device used on land during the war was the 
British smoke pot containing a mixture of pitch, tallow, black powder, 
and saltpeter, which was introduced in July, 1915. The first large-scale 
smoke operation occurred during the attack of the Canadians against 
Messines Ridge on Sept. 20, 1915, where Beveral thousand smoke shell 


were fired from trench mortars. 

During the latter part of 1915 and in 1916, the use of smoke extended 
rapidly throughout all the principal belligerent armies. Not only were 
special smoke generators employed by each, but smoke fillings wen- 
loaded into every form of projectile. By the end of 1916 smoke was a 
standard filling in hand and rifle grenades, trench-mortar bombB, artillery 
shell, and even aviation bombs, and smoke tactics contributed to the 
successes of both sides in many important battles. 

By the fall of 1917, the tactical use of smoke on the Western Front 
had become so well established that General Pershing cabled the War 
Department on Nov. 3, 1917, asking that large quantities of phosphorus 
be quickly manufactured for filling smoke ammunition for the American 
Army. 

Following are some outstanding examples of successful large-scale 
tactical use of smoke during the World War. 

The capture of the German position on the edge of the Oppy Forest 
hy the 15th British Infantry Brigade on June 23, 1917, under cover of a 
smoke screen erected with artillery and trench-mortar smoke shell, suc¬ 
ceeded with few losses after previous assaults without smoke had failed. 

The maneuvers of the 9th and 29th British Divisions south of Metcran 
on Aug. 25, 1918, and the advance of the 1st, 2d, and 3d Canadian Bat¬ 
talions, at Via en Artois sector, were conducted with great success by the 
aid of smoke. In both rases, under the cover of a dense smoke screen, 
thp German Front was penetrated and from 300 to 500 prisoners brought 
in. 

In crossing rivers, constructing bridges, and establishing bridge heads, 
smoke was frequently employed with excellent results as in the following 
instances: 

The Austrian crossing of the Piave from Vidor to San Giovanni on 
June 15, 1918, was, in the opinion of eyewitnesses, successfully made 
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chiefly because of a smoke screen so dense that it was impossible for the 
excellently located Italian machine-gun flanking units see. 

The success with which the Germans in 1918 screened with smoke 
iheir preparations for the transportation of troops over the Marne at 
Dormans Vincelles-Vemouil was most noteworthy. 

Smoke was also successfully employed in a number of tank attacks by 
the Allies of which the following are outstanding examples: 

In the battle at Malmaison, October, 1917, a smoke screen including 
in part natural mist, concealed the majority of the French tanks so that 
the German Artillery had little effect against them and their losses were 
correspondingly small. 

The British tank attack at Cambrai on Nov. 20, 1917, was also 
favored by dense morning mist that was increased by intensive fire of 
smoke shell by the British Artillery. In this attack 350 British tanks 
moved forward in several waves and completely broke through the 
German defenses. 

French army officers report that in the battle of Metz, June 9-12, 
1918, the French counterattack against the right flank of the German 
advance, made with four divisions with 12 tank sections and two regi¬ 
ments of horse artillery, was able to surprise the Germans and force them 
to retreat because of the protection afforded the counterattack by smoke. 

By the fall of 1918 the planned use of artillery smoke shell by the 
French bad become normal. On Sept. 2, 1918, in the combats at Somey 
and Soissons, three battalions of light tanks advanced behind a rolling- 
smoke barrage; despite German heavy standing barrages and a well- 
organized tank defense, the German lines were broken and 1>£ kilometers 
of ground gained. In the hard fighting of the French Fourth Army in 
1918 in the Champagne, the loss in tanks from artillery fire was greatly 
reduced by the general use of artillery smoke shell. 

Concerning the penetration of the German front by the British a! 
Amiens, on Aug. 8, 1918, during which 330 tanks, most of them heavy, 
pushed through the German lines by surprise, General Fuller 
emphasizes that: “The only artificial element in thus successful attack 
was the ordinary smoke barrage inserted into our artillery plan, which 
fire increased the haziness of the early morning hour and the confusion.” 
In the tattle of Cambrai-St. Quentin, Sept. 27 to Oct. 9, 1918, tanks of 
the Ninth Tank Battalion made repeatedly successful use of smoke 
screens produced from the exhausts of their own engines and thus pre- 
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'Tnted losses from the fire of German close-range guns. 

During the German drives in the spring and summer of 1918, smoke 
fdiell were used in large quantities to blind observation posts and strong 
I mints of resistance. Also in the German retreats in the fall of 1918, 
-innke was used very generally to cover withdrawal from covering posi- 
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tiona, notably after the retreat from the Marne in 1918 and from the hill 
to the east of Beaumont Hammel in the same year. On both of these 
latter occasions, by developing dense smoke screens, the Germans were 
able to escape with small losses. 

Smoke was also widely employed by the British and by our own 
gas troops in conjunction with their gas attacks. In smoke operations 
the British Special (Gas) Brigade used over 40,000 4-in. Stokes smoke 
I tombs, and in one such operation, just north of Armentteres on Sept. 
26, 1918, 15,000 smoke candles were lighted by a single company. 

Although drop bombs filled with white phosphorus were used to 
some extent in the World War, the tactical employment of smoke by air¬ 
planes was not developed to any appreciable degree. 

On the whole, the tactical use of smoke during the World War lagged 
l>ehind the tactical use of gas. It is safe to say the possibilities of the 
planned use of smoke in battle were only beginning to be realized at the 
close of the war. 

It is a fact that, while the Germans took and held the initiative in the 
use of gas throughout the World War, the Allies excelled the Germans 
in the use of smoke, both from a qualitative and quantitative standpoint. 
This is explained by the Germans as owing to the lack of phosphorus in 
Germany and its availability and employment in enormous quantities 
by the Allies. 

Since phosphorus was lacking in Germany and Austria, these coun¬ 
tries had to resort to sulfur trioxide and other smoke-producing acids 
which were inferior to phosphorus. ^Nevertheless, the Central Powers 
made extensive and generally effective use of smoke during the last 
two years of the war. 

Since the war distinct progress in the development of smoke technique 
and tactics has been made, particularly in the United 8tates, Great 
Britain, and Germany. Not only have the World War means of using 
smoke been greatly improved, but an entirely new method of laying 
smoke screens by spraying from airplanes has been developed in all 
important armies. 

NATURE OP SMOKE 

We have already pointed out that the military term 14 smoke” com¬ 
prehends two basically different phenomena: (1) an aerial concentration 
of minute solid particles resulting from combustion, and (2) an aerial 
concentration of minute liquid particles resulting from chemical reactions 
not involving combustion. Neither of these phenomena can be scien¬ 
tifically classified into any of the three standard physical states of matter. 
On the contrary, both are 44 dispersed ” forms of matter, known as colloidal 
suspensions or solutions. 
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The colloidal state of matter is characterized by an intimate admixture 
of at least two phases—the dispersed phase and the dispersion medium, 
by a dispersion of this kind is meant the regular distribution of one 
substance into another in such a way that the individual particles of the 
one substance are suspended separately from each other in the second 
substance—in this case, the air. In this sense smoke is to be regarded 
as a two-phase colloid whose dispersion medium (air) is in the gaseous 
state and whose dispersed phase is a solid or a liquid. So-called colloidal 
solutions of this kind have physical and chemical behavior entirely 
different from normal solutions (such as sugar in water), in that the size 
of the particles may vary within certain limits without causing the 
solution to lose its colloidal character. 

The particles of a smoke or fog vary in size from those just large- 
enough to be perceived by the unaided eye to those that approach the 
size of single molecules. In general, smoke particles are intermediate 
in size between dust particles ( 10 ~ 4 cm.) and gas particles (10“ 7 cm.) and 
average about 10" 4 cm. in diameter. As a rule, the smaller the particles 
in a given quantity of smoke, the greater is their obscuring power; hence 
the aim is to generate a smoke consisting of the maximum number of 


jwrticles of minimum size. 

Since smoke is a suspension of minute solid or liquid, particles, it is 
not a true gas and does not follow* the law of gaseous diffusion. However, 
owing to the collisions of the molecules of air with the smoke particles, 
the latter exhibit Brownian movements as the result of which they 
gradually diffuse and spread. Because of their greater mass and inertia 
and the resistance of the air, the larger particles of smoke diffuse more 
slowly than the smaller ones. But, compared with the effects of wind 
and convection currents, diffusion plays an almost negligible part 
in the dispersion of smokes; even in very dense smokes, the weight 
of the smoke particles is only a small fraction of 1 per cent of the 
weight of the air it occupies, so that a smoke cloud is distinguished 
from the surrounding atmosphere only by the small amount of suspended 
foreign material. 

If smoke is released in warm air, it will rise a** the warm air expands, 
i.e., becomes lighter than the surrounding air and rises. If released in 
cold air, where these upward convection currents arc alwent, the smoki- 
wili spread out in a horizontal layer and cling to the ground. The move¬ 
ment of the cloud is therefore merely the movement of the air, which 
accounts for the characteristic behavior of smoke clouds. 

Since floating smoke particles are themselves heavier than air they 
gradually fall, although at a very slow rate that varies with the size of 
the particles. Thus, according to Grey and Patterson (31) a smoke 
particle having a diameter of 10~ 4 cm. (the must common size of smoke 
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particles) falls about 0.071 in. per minute, which is so slow as to be neg¬ 
ligible for practical purposes. 

In the same manner as particles in colloidal solution, smoke particles 
tend to unite and increase in size by cohesion and coalescence as they 
come in contact with each other by Brownian movements or air currents. 
This agglomeration takes place much more rapidly in a dense than in a 
thin smoke. When the smoke particles are completely dry, agglomera¬ 
tion is not observed; but when the particles are liquid, or of a deliquescent 
solid with condensed surface moisture, this is more pronounced. The 
increase in the number and size of the larger at the expense of the smaller 
particles increases the rate of settling and decreases the concentration 
of the cloud. Also, the smaller smoke particles vaporize more rapidly 
because their surfaces are greater in proportion to their weight. From 
the foregoing it follows that a smoke is most stable when its particles 
are of the minimum size and consist of a dry nondeliquescent solid 
material. 

& 

OBSCURING POWER 

Smoke obscures visibility by obstructing the rays of light and diffract¬ 
ing them by reflection from the individual smoke particles. As the 
obstruction and diffraction of the light rays is dependent primarily 
upon the number of smoke particles in a given volume, a maximum 
number of the minimum-size particles produces the greatest obscuration. 

The tactical value of a smoke is measured by its power to obscure 
objects behind it. The term for such measurement is T.O.P. (total 
obscuring power). The T.O.P. of any smoke is the product of (1) the 
volume produced per unit weight of material used and (2) the density 
of concentration. The density of a smoke is the reciprocal of the smoke 
layer (in feet) necessary to obscure the filament of a 40-watt Mazda 
lamp, and a cloud of unit density is one of which a 1-ft. vertical layer will 
just obscure the filament. If the volume of smoke per unit weight of 
inert smoke material is expressed in cubic feet per pound and the density 
in reciprocal feet, the unit of T.O.P. is square feet per pound 1 . The 
T.O.P. of a smoke is therefore the area in square feet covered by the 
smoke from 1 lb. of smoke-producing material, spread out in a layer of 
such thickness and density that it will exactly obscure the filament of a 
standard 40-watt lamp. 

Factors Affecting T.O.P.—The three factors that most affect the 
T.O.P. of a Bmoke are (1) rate of settling, (2) humidity, and (3) 
temperature. 

By rate of settling is meant the velocity with which the smoke par¬ 
ticles fall to the ground under the influence of gravity. This increases 
with the size and density of the smoke particle. For particles larger 
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than 10"* cm. (the most common siie), 8tok« law gives for the rate of 
settling (in air of sphere* of unit density) a velocity 

V - 3 X 10"* cm. per second 

This law does not hold accurately for particles smaller than 10 -4 cm., 
the steudy velocity of fall here being greater than indicated by the law. 
But since convection currents are usually greater than the rate of settling 



of particles JO -4 cm. ill diameter (11 cm. per hour), it is evident that such 
partichin would never settle in ordinary atmosphere. Hence, except in 
very quiet air, smoke particles must grow to the order of 10“* cm. l>cforc 
appreciable settling can occur. In quiet air, after some time, juirtirlc* of 
order 10“* cm. may settle out in appreciable quantities, but particles 
of order 10 -i cm. are probably precipitated only as a result of diffusion 
and convection (31). 

Chart XV shows the relation between T.O.P. and elapsed ft me after 
initial formation of a standard smoko, due to settling out of the smoke 
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Chakt XVI.—B. M. standard amok* mixture (humidity 


standard smoke, temperature being constant. Chart XVII shows the 
••ffect of temperature on the T.O.P. of a standard smoke mixture, humidity 
remaining constant. 

From Chart XV it will be observed that T.O.P. at first sharply 
increases and then progressively decreases with elapsed time after 
generation of the smoke; Chart XVI shows that T.O.P. varies directly 
with humidity; Chart XVII shows that T.O.P. varies inversely with 
temperature. 

These charts indicate typical relations between T.O.P. and the factors 
that principally affect it. While these relations apply in general to all 
smokes, there are some notable exceptions; the T.O.P. of phosphorus, 
t.g. t is unaffected by temperature, and the T.O.P. of ammonium chloride 
is unaffected by humidity. However, these are not important, for, while 
there are a few exceptions to the T.O.P.-temperature law shown in Chart 
XVII, ammonium chloride and carbon smokes (such as those generated 
by crude oil) are the only smokes that depart from the T.O.P.-humidity 
law, shown in Chart XVI. 

Another useful measure for comparing the obscuring values of smokes 
is the so-called standard mioke, defined as one of such density that a 
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25-candle-power electric light is just invisible through a lay<*r of smoke 
100 ft. thick. 

PRINCIPLES OF SMOKE PRODUCTION 

A satisfactory smoke cloud requires, in the first place, density; a 
relatively thin layer of the smoke must completely olmcure any object 
behind it. In the second place, the cloud must be inherently stable; it 
must not quickly dissipate or dilute, nor must it settle out. Third, the 
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cloud must easily be produced without complicated apparatus or difficul¬ 
ties of manipulation. Finally, the materials required for producing the 
cloud must be readily available, easy of transportation, and not danger¬ 
ous to handle. 

Any smoke fulfilling these requirements must be composed of extremely 
small liquid or solid particles dispersed in the air. The individual 
particles must be large enough to disperse and diffuse light; but otherwise 
the smaller the particles, the greater the obscuring power for a given 
concentration of smoke in air and tl»e more stable the smoke. Tlw» 
diffusing power of a given particle is probably not greatly influenced by 
its siie, provided the particle is large enough to diffuse light at all. The 
problem of smoke formation, therefore, reduces i|self to the problem of 
producing a suspension of extremely small particles of the smoke-forming 
substance in air. Successful smoke production depends upon appreciation 
and application of the following genera!iiation. 
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Every particle of liquid, or solid, in contact with a gas is surrounded 
by a film of gas closely adhering to it and capable of removal or penetra¬ 
tion only by the projection of another solid or liquid particle through it. 
This film serves as an effective insulator, separating the particle from the 
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gus around it, and breaking down only through mechanical rupture. 
When such a particle travels through the gas, the film moves with it; 
when the gas moves past the particle, the film is distorted and made 
thin, but in no case completely removed. The protective action of this 
film upon the solid or liquid surface can never be lost sight of if the 
phenomena of cloud and smoke formation are to be appreciated. 

Such particles of solid or liquid suspended in gas do not diffuse. This 
fnct in connection with the insulating power of the gas film around them 
makes the removal of them from the gas extremely difficult. For 
example, gas containing a small amount of HC1 can be washed free from 
tl»e acid by bubbling through water, even though the rate of bubbling 
Ih* very high. On the other hand, a gas containing a fume of NH,C1 can 
lx* bubbled through water almost indefinitely without appreciable removal 
of the fume. The HC1 being a gas, diffuses with extreme rapidity through 
the stationary film of air on the surface of the water in contact with the 
bubbles and in this way is effectively removed, and the solid particles 
incapable of diffusion pass through unabsorl>ed. 

Such small suspended particles of either liquid or solid have also prac¬ 
tically no tendency to coalesce. Even should two such particles tend to 
approach each other, they are held apart by the cushion or buffer effect 
of the air films around them. If, however, the particles lie large, two 
particles approaching each other may have sufficient momentum to 
I penetrate mechanically the surrounding gas films and in this way come 
together. Particles large enough to evidence this phenomenon to any 
considerable degree are too coarse to be described as smokes or fumes. 

A smoke or fume, once formed, can undergo growth of the jfarticlc* 
only through condensation of gaseous or vapor components in the air 
around them. Thus, a particle of NH4CI can grow only by tlw diffusion 
into it through the gas film surrounding it of gaseous NHj and HC1. A 
particle of water in a fog grows only by the infusion of atmospheric water 
sapor through the air film surrounding the drop. In other words, in 
order to build up a particle of smoke or fuinc, that particle must he 
formed by the condensation of gaseous components. It cannot bo pro¬ 
duced from liquid or solid reagents. 

In illustration, a fume of NH 4 C1 is formed only by the interaction of 
the vupors of its components; 8O1 cannot be absorbed by water because 
it reacts with the water vapor above the liquid surface to form a fog of 
sulfuric acid, the water vapor being continually replenished as fast as it 
is exhausted by evaporation of the water and diffusion of the water vapor 
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through the stationary film of air about the liquid; and HC1 can be 
readily absorbed by aqueous ammonia, because of formation of a fog by 
interaction with the ammonia vapor from the solution. Only nuhetance* 
which volatilize before burning, such as soft coal, phosphorus, and the 
like, produce a cloud or smoke upon combustion. 

To produce a smoke composed of particles of suitable minuteness, it 
is necessary that the components from which the smoke is formed be 
diluted with some inert gas before condensation. If this precaution U 
not observed, the particle of smoke initially formed will grow with extreme 
rapidity, owing to further condensation of its components, so that a large 
particle results. Only when the particle first formed finds the space 
around it depleted of its components, does it cease to grow. It is there¬ 
fore self-evident that to produce a high-grade smoke, a diluted gas must 
be employed. 

One of the most striking illustrations of this is tin* fact that phos¬ 
phorus burned in h large excess of air, with good circulation, produces 
Nil extremely stable smoke; in insufficient air, with poor circulation, the 
-moke settles rapidly and has little obscuring power. Every smoke thus 
far studied shows very markedly the beneficial effect of dilution, even up 
lo r dilution of several hundred times. Many reacting gmxrs when 
diluted with 100 times their volume of air show from 20 to AO time* the 
T.O.P. obtained when the gases are diluted with but two or three volumes 
of air. 

In general, dilution is beneficial up to a point where the leaelinn 
logins to l>e incomplete. This occurs much sooner when a large number 
uf molecules must participate in the reaction than when the reaction is a 
simple one. For example, the first step of the reaction l>etween chlorine 
and ammonia is 3Clj + 2NH a - 6HCI + N,; the rate of this fifth-order 


reaction drops off as the fifth power of the concentration, and therefore 
logins to be complete before the full beneficial effects of dilution can Is* 
realized On the other hand, HC1 and XH« can be diluted to n very high 
degree without preventing complete reaction, and therefore the obscuring 
power per pound ran be made three times as great as that for ammonia 
and chlorine, although the substances formed are exactly the same. 

If the smoke consist* of a nonvolatile solid, it makes practically no 
difference how the diluent air is distributed between the two reacting 
liases, any method of dilution being alxuit equally effective in the pro¬ 
duction of a larger number of small particles. On the other hand, if 
there is the possibility of forming at any stage of the process liquid drop- 
that grow in the presence of an excess of either component or if there is 
the jiossibility of forming two different compounds, the method of dilu¬ 
tion l>ecomes quite important and the best method must be determined 
bv a study of the reaction in question. 
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In order that a smoke shall have reasonable stability, it must be non¬ 
volatile, or nearly so. A smoke produced by the condensation of HCI 
and water vapor clear* up rapidly in ordinary air, owing to complete 
evaporation of the mixture. The name is true of a smoke of ammonium 
carbonate and similar substances. Such smokes will also frequently 
block out the particles growing by the following mechanism; a small 
imrtirle ha* a higher vapor pressure than a large one; such a small particle 
tends, therefore, to evaporate and to diffuse through the stationary air 
films surrounding it, condensing later upon some larger particle. This 
results in the disappearance of the smaller particles and growth of the 
larger ones. Thus, SnCl 4 reacts with water vapor to make a fog, consist¬ 
ing of a mixture of particle* of stannic hydrate and a solution of HCI in 
water; this fog is poor because the stannic liquid particle* rapidly and 
completely evaporate in unsaturated air. The use of ammonia in the 
production of this fog greatly improve* it by introducing stable ammo¬ 
nium chloride particles. 

Other things being equal, liquid particles are poorer than solid par¬ 
ticles because they tend to condense into themselves any one of their 
com|H*nent* that may be present iu excess, while a solid particle will only 
condense in a very small excess of one component before ceasing to grow. 
For example, a fume formed from HCI and water vapor will condense 
either water vapor or HCI almost indefinitely, whereas one of ammonium 
chloride will not grow in the presence of either component. Deliquescent 
solids are, of course, open to the same objection, since they continue to 
absorb moisture and grow to small drops of saturated solution. 

SUBSTANCES USED AS SMOKE AGENTS 

The suhstancc* that have been successfully used as smoke agents fall 
into five main groups, trii., smokes that owe their obscuring power to: (I) 
particle* of colloidal carbon suspended in air; (II) particles of phosphoric 
acid; (III) sulfuric acid; (IV) hydrochloric acid; and (V) zinc chloride. 

I'-acIi of these group* appeared about in the order named and, except 
for phosphorus (the l»esl of all smoke producers), each was an improve¬ 
ment uj»on its prcdi-rcssor. 

Group I 
Crude Oil (CO) 

The earliest modern method of producing artificial smoke was by the 
ineompletc combustion of the crude-oil fuel under the boilers of naval 
vessels, especially destroyers. Crude-oil smoke was used by the Germans 
in the Dallle uf Jutland (1915) to cover a turning movement that enabled 
tin* German High Seas Fleet to escape from the pursuing British, It is 
now used by all navies to erect smoke screens at sea. 
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The oil used for this purpoee is the mixture of hydrocarbons known by 
the trade name of crude oil. It is a liquid of O R specific gravity which 
solidifies at -20^. (-3°F.) and boil* at 200°C. (392°F.). When incom¬ 
pletely burned it evolve* a dense black smoke that derives its opacity 
from particle* of colloidal carbon floating in the air. Oil smoke is slightly 
suffocating when dense, but has no other deleterious physiological effect.. 
It is one of the few artificial smokes that are not affected by the humidity 
and is noncorrosive to material. 
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The smoke produced from crude oil may be generated in three ways: 

1. The oil may be evaporated by heat and condensed again in the 
ihr to form small droplets. Such smokes are, however, very unstable 
owing to the vapor pressure of the oil. which causes it to assume the 
gaseous state with consequent disappearance of the colloidal carbon 
particles that constitute the smoke. 

2. The oil may be only partially burned, the carbon thus separated 
in solid particles which at first float in the air and form a dense smoke. 
The solid particles soon coagulate into flakes that quickly settle out and 
drop to the ground. Such smoke is therefore quickly dissipated and ha* 
poor screening value. 

3. The best method is a combination of the first two; i.e., there is 
it:i imperfect combustion of the oil and at the same time an evaporation 
of the excess oil. In this case the liquid particles surround the solid 
particles of carbon and prevent their coagulation into flakes. Such a 
smoke is grayish black and is far more stable. 

Notwithstanding the tendency to clog up the flues by depositing solid 
carbon therein, all modern navies use this method of producing smoke 
screens at sea. It requires no special apparatus, is cheap, and can readily 
generate large screens in a short time. Two ounces of crude oil an* 
required to produce 1,000 cu. ft. of standard smoke and the cost is 8 cents; 
this is therefore the cheapest of all artificial smoke producers. 

British Type S Mixture 

The first material used in the World War for the generation of artificial 
smoke on land was the British Type 8 smoke mixture. This was used as 
a filling for the first smoke candles, called “Smoke Torch, Mark 1, 
Type 8,” and consisted of the following ingredients: 


Per Cent 
by Weigh! 

Potassium Nitrate. 45 

Sulfur. 12 

Pitch. 30 

Horn*. 0 
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Later in the war these ingredients were somewhat modified for the Smoke 
Candle. Mark II, Type 8-1, to include: 

Per Cent, 
by Weight 

Niter. 40 

Sulfur. 14 

Pitch Omni). ^9 

... * 

CohI riuMt.. 

The ingredients were ground, mixed, screened, and, while still in u plastic 
condition, pressed into a 3-lb. tin container. 

These candles burned vigorously for about 3 minutes and generated 
a large volume of yellowish brown smoke. The obscuring power of the 
smoke was due principally to the incomplete combustion of the solid 
carbon particles in the pitch. Its T.O.P. was quite low (460) and its 
screening properties were unreliable since the smoke had a tendency to 
rise rapidly, break up, and leave gaps in the screen. Yet the agent was 
cheap, easily produced from readily available materials, and had good 
keeping properties. These candles were therefore used in large quantities 
through the war by both the British and American armies. 

Gbocp II 

White Phosphorus (WP) 

One of the earliest and by far the most efficient material used in the 
war for generating artificial smoke was phosphorus. This element exists 
in two allotropic forms: white phosphorus and red phosphorus. White 
phosphorus, the normal and common form, was discovered in 1669 by 
the German chemist, Brand, who noted that it is spontaneously inflam¬ 
mable at ordinary temperatures and bums with a dense white smoke. 
While both white and red phosphorus were used in the war, white phos¬ 
phorus w’as by far the most effective and the most widely efnployed and 
is the form now generally denoted by the word phosphorus. 


Phosphorus is produced on a large scale in industry by heating phos¬ 
phate rock (calcium phosphate) in an electric furnace. Such phosphate 
exist in enormous quantities in the United States and North Africa. 

White phosphorus is formed by quickly cooling the vapors distilled 
from the phosphate rock. When pure it is a waxy solid, of 1.8 specific 
gravity, which melts at 44°C. (111°F.) and boils at 287°C. (549°F.). it 
is chemically very active and combines readily with oxygen in the air, 
even at room temperature. The greater the surface exposed to the uir, 
the more rapid is the reaction. Upon oxidation the phosphorus be«*omes 
luminous and in a few minutes bursts into vigorous flames that can only 
be auenehed by complete submersion in water. It must therefore U 
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stored and worked entirely under water. White phosphorus is insoluble 
in water but readily soluble in fats and in carbon bisulfide. 

Red phosphorus is produced by heating white phosphorus to a tem¬ 
perature of from 250° to 300°C., out of contact with air, and then dissolv¬ 
ing out the small traces of unchanged white phosphorus with suitable 
solvents. Red phosphorus is a reddish brown amorphous powder, of 
2.3 specific gravity, which ia chemically much less active than white 
phosphorus. In contact with air at ordinary temperatures, it remains 
unchanged for a long time; it does not appreciably dissolve in carbon 
bisulfide and the ordinary solvents for white phosphorus; it does not 
IxTome luminous; and it can be heated to 260 D C. before.it ignites. Its 
vapors are not toxic as are the vapors of white phosphorus. 

Both forma of phosphorus combine with oxygen in the air to form 
phosphorus pent oxide: 

4P + 60, - 2P f O* 

The phosphorus pentoxide is then converted by I he moisture in the air 
to phosphoric acid. 

2P*Ok + 6H*0 - 4H*POi 

Thus 1 lb. of phosphorus combines with 1.33 lb. of oxygen and 0.9 lb. of 
water to form 3.23 lb. of phosphoric acid, which makes phosphorus the 
best smoke producer, pound for pound, of any known material. The red 
phosphorus does not equal white phosphorus for generating smoke and 
for that reason is seldom used alone, but it has been mixed with white 
phosphorus in the ratio of 1:2 in artillery and trench-mortar smoke shell. 

While the vapors of white phosphorus are exceedingly toxic, these 
vapors are so quickly oxidixed to phosphorus |x*ntoxide and phosphoric 
acid as to be harmless to men and animals in ordinary field rowentrn- 
tinns. There is some difference of opinion as to the physiologieul effect 
of phosphorus smoke because of the possibility of the continued presence 
of phosphorus vapors therein. Extensive field tests, however, have 
shown no injurious effects from phosphorus smoke under conditions 
which obtain in the field. 

In addition to its smoke value, phosphorus is of tactical importance 
Ixm’bhsc of its burning effect upon both personnel and material. In con¬ 
tact with the body, phosphorus produces burns that are slow and difficult 
to heal; thus the firing of phosphorus against personnel has a psychological 
value that greatly increases its tactical effectiveness. Against material, 
however, the incendiary effect of phosphorus is limited, as it ignites only 
readily combustible materials, so that here it is inferior to thermite and 
other primarily incendiary materials. 
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The principal disadvantages of phosphorus are: (1) the difficulty of 
storage and handling; (2) the bright flame produced when burning; and 
(3) that it is a solid and cannot be sprayed without dissolving in highly 
inflammable and dangerous solvents. In spite of these drawbacks, phos¬ 
phorus remains today one of the most efficient smoke-producing materials. 

Group III 

Sulfuric Trioxide (SOi) 

Sulfuric Anhydride 

Next to phosphorus, sulfur trioxide was the best smoke producer used 
in the war, notwithstanding that it requires humid air to develop its full 
effect. It is prepared by passing a mixture of sulfur dioxide and oxygen 
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over a catalyst (such as sponge platinum) at a temperature of from 400° to 
450°C. It may also be obtained by the catalytic combustion of sulfurou* 
acid in special contact ovens. When pure, sulfur trioxide is a mobile 
colorless liquid, of 1.92 specific gravity, which boils at 45°C. (113°F.) and 
freezes at I8°C. (60°F.) into a transparent solid of 2.75 specific gravity. 
It also polymerizes spontaneously into an asbestoid crystalline mass, 
(SOi)t, of 1.97 specific gravity, which melts at 40°C. (104°F.) into the 
liquid commercial product. On contact with the air it fume* vigorously 
and throws off dense white clouds composed of minute droplets of aul- 
fnrous and sulfuric acids. 

Sulfur trioxide produces its smoke effect by the formation of fine 
droplets of sulfurous and sulfuric acids that remain suspended in the air 
for some time bemuse of their minute size, and then are not volatilised 
because of the low vapor pressure of these acids. As the SO| fumes com¬ 
bine with moisture in the air, concentrated sulfuric acid is formed, which 
attracts more moisture and tends to become diluted, until finally an equi¬ 
librium is <*stahlished between the moisture in the air and the sulfuric 
acid droplets, the latter being concentrated in proportion to the humidity 
of the air. Sulfuric acid is not so hygroscopic as the phosphoric acid 
formed by burning phosphorus, and the formation of its droplets stops 
sooner, so that sulfur trioxide smoke is lew stable than phosphorus amoke. 

Since sulfurous and sulfuric acid are corrosive, the SO, smoke has a 
somewhat irritant effect upon the respiratory organs and the skin. A 
concentration of even 0.010 mg. per liter causes a hacking cough which 
is much aggravated in higher concentration*. A concentration of 
0.030 mg. per liter completely obscure* objects 20 ft. distant. In humid 
weather sulfur trioxide has an obscuring value equal to 70 per cent of 
I hut of phosphorus. 

During the war sulfur trioxide was used as a filling for German 
artillery and trench-mortar smoke shell. Since the war extensive experi- 
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nirnts have been made in Germany, England, and America in spraying 
sulfur trioxide and other liquid smoke-producing materials from airplane 
tanks for the production of smoke screens. Various portable device* 
have also been invented for evaporating and spraying 80* to form smoke 
concentrations on the ground. 

Oleum (SO, + H,SO«) 

Fuming Sulfuric Acid 

Oleum is a solution of sulfur trioxide in concentrated sulfuric acid, 
the proportions of BO, varying from 20 to 40 per cent. It is a dense 
liquid tliat fumes vigorously on contact with air. During the war, for 
producing smoke screens on land and sea, the Germans used special 
smoke generators ( HebelkalkrakeUn ), in which oleum was brought in 
ixuitact with quicklime. In these generators the oleum was permitted 
to drip on a bed of quicklime, which in n few minutes became red hot 
from the heat of the reaction (08,600 calorii* per mol) and quickly evap¬ 
orated the oleum which continued to drip on it. Tlie smoke thus formed 
was vigorously emitted in a very finely atomized form, free from large 
drops. 

Oleum was also used in the war by the Americans for generating 
-moke from airplanes and combat tank* by squirting a small stream of 
it into the hot exhaust manifolds of the engine*. In this way, the engine 
exhaust heat was used to evaporate the oleum in lieu of the heat chemi¬ 
cally generated by quicklime in the German smoke generators. 

Experiments with oleum show that its smoke-producing power is due 
solely to its sulfur trioxide content, the sulfuric acid itself acting only a* 
» Holvent. Pure sulfur trioxide is superior as a filling for smoke shell, 
while oleum gives better result* when progressively evaporated by heat. 

Chlorsulfonic Acid (HCISO,) 

Chemically and as a smoke producer, chlorsulfonic acid is very similar 
to sulfur trioxide. It is obtained by acting on sulfur trioxide with gaseous 
hydrochloric acid: 

SO. + HCI - HCISO, 

This i* a colorless liquid, of 1.77 specific gravity, which boils at 158°C 


(316°F.) and fume* on contact with air, forming sulfuric and hvdnwhloric 
acids: 

HCISO, + H,0 - H,S0 4 + HCI 

Chlorsulfonic acid was first used by the Germans, who adopted it a* 
n smoke agent early in the war, using the oleum process of dripping on 
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quicklime. It produce* a volatile and not very dense smoke and ha* 
now been superseded by other materials. 

Sulfuryl Chloride (SO,Cl,) 

A third smoke-producing substance clowely related to sulfur trioxide 
i> sulfuryl chloride. This compound is a eolorle** extremely pungent 
liquid, of 1.06 specific gravity, which boil* at 70°C. (158°F.) and decom¬ 
pose* on contact with niointure in air to form sulfuric and hydrochloric 
acid*. Its efficiency as a smoke producer is very much lower than the 
other substance* in this group and for that reason whs not used alone a* 
a smoke agent. It was, however, extensively employed by the Allies in 
mixture with certain toxic gases, such as phosgene and chlorpierin, as a 
''fumigant” to render the toxic-gas concent rat ions visible. 

Sulfur Trioxide-Chlorzulfonic Acid Mixture (SO* -f SO,HCl) 

American: M FB” 

The several disadvantage* of titanium tetrachloride led to search for 
a substitute liquid and finally resulted in the discovery that a mixture 
consisting of sulfur trioxide and chlorosulfonic acid produced a superior 
smoke agent. 

This mixture, known by the symbol ''FS,” is a liquid of 1.91 specific 
gravity, which freeze* at —30°C. ( —22°F.), and lias a T.O.P. of 2,550 a* 
compared to 1,900 for titanium tetrachloride. F8 costs only 7.5 cents 
js-r pound aa compared to 30 cents per pound for FM; it deposits no solid 
residue on hydrolysis and therefore flown freely from nozzles without 
clogging the eduction port*. There is no marked difference in the rate 
of settling of the two smokes, *o that they are about equal in persistency. 

The only disadvantage of FS i* its highly corrosive action on metals 
and airplane fabrics, although in this respect it appears to be no worse 
than FM. Because of its all-around superior qualities, FS has been 
adopted as the standard liquid-smoke agent of the United States Army 
and Navy. 

Group IV 

Tin Tetrachloride (SnCI 4 ) 

British: "KJ”; French: “Opacite” 

As phosphorus was very dangerous to work with and could not be used 
in liquid form for spraying without extreme hazard to using troop*, and 
since the various SO, compounds oxidizing sulfuric acid were very cor¬ 
rosive, much effort was expended toward the end of the war in finding 
substitute smoke agents free from these disadvantages. This resulted 
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in the introduction of a series of metallic chlorides of which tin tetrachlor¬ 
ide was the first. 

This compound is obtained by the direct chlorination of metallic 
tin. It is a liquid of 2.28 specific gravity, which boils at 114°C. (237°F.). 
It fumes in the air and hydrolyzes into stannic hydroxide: 

SnCl 4 + 4H.O - Sn(OH) 4 + 4HC1 

The smoke thus produced is only one-half as dense a* sulfur trioxide 
smoke*, but is if** corrosive and far more penetrant to the gas-mask 
canisters used during the war. For this last reason tin tetrachloride was 
employed principally in mixtures with phosgene and chlorpierin to increase 
the visibility and penetrability of the gas clouds generated therewith. 
It is very expensive and the scarcity of tin caused other compounds to be 
substituted toward the end of the war. 

Silicon Tetrachloride (SiCi 4 ) 

The next metallic chloride used a* a smoke agent was silicon tetra¬ 
chloride. ThL* compound i*» prepared by beating silicon or silicon car- 
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bide with chlorine in an electric furnace. It U a colorless liquid, of 
1.52 specific gravity, which boils at fiO°C. (HOT.) and fumes strongly 
uii contact with the moisture in tin* air l»y which it is hydrolyied: 

SiCl« + 4HjO - Si (OH) i + 4HCI 

At a concentration of 0.20 mg. per liter, no further hydrolysis 
takes place, but an equilibrium seems to be established in which the 
hydrochloric acid liberated prevent* further decomposition. In fact, 
when the hydrochloric acid becomes too great the above reaction may 
even be reversed and the amount of smoke actually diminished. If, 
however, the excess hydrochloric acid is neutralized by reaction with 
ammonia, hydrolysis of the silicon tetrachloride proceeds smoothly 

S»CI 4 + 4NH, + 4H*0 - Si(OH), + 4XH<C1 

and a dense smoke is obtained. Thus, while the value of silicon tetra¬ 
chloride alone as a smoke producer is limited, its Muoke-generuting power 
with ammonia vapors is 6ve times as great a** silicon tetrachloride alone 
and exceeds even that of phosphorus. Moreover, the smoke thus gener¬ 
ated is much less irritant to the respiratory organs. 

So closely dors this smoke resemble natural fog that, when it was 
employed by the British in their naval attack on Zeebrugge, the German 
defending forces thought the smoke coming in from the sea was a natural 
fog, and the British thus succeeded in approaching the harbor unseen. 
The so-called irmoke funnel* that the British used in this attack consisted 
of iron cylinders 2 ft. in diameter, into which gaseous ammonia and 
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dlicon tetrachloride were injected, the latter by means of carbon dioxide. 
The result* obtained were so satisfactory that small portable smoke 
knapsacks, embodying the same method of operation, were also con¬ 
structed and frequently used with good results in the field. 

The only disadvantage of the silicon tetrachloride-ammonia method 
of generating smoke is its complication, and for this reason other simpler 
methods of smoke production were developed for field use. 

Owing to its comparatively high volatility, silicon tetrachloride has 
also been used to lay smoke screens by spraying from airplane tanks. 
The droplets are volatilized after falling a very short distance alid good 
result* are obtained. However, ammonia is also necessary in these 
devices, w hich constitutes an undersirable complication in the apparatus. 
Kxcept for this drawback, the silicon tetrachloride-ammonia mixture is 
one of the most effective smoke producers so far devised. 

Because of the shortage of tin toward tlie end of the war, silicon 
tetrachloride was substituted for tin tetrachloride in gas shells. 

Titanium Tetrachloride (TiCb) 

German: “F-Stoff”; American: “FM" 

The complications involved in producing dense smoke by use of 
ammonia with silicon tetrachloride caused the introduction of titanium 
retrachloride by the Allies, near the end of the war, as a substitute for 
tin and silicon tetrachlorides. 

This compound is obtained from rutile HO* which is found in natural 
Iwds in Norway and in Virginia. The rutile ore is first mixed with 30 per 
cent carbon and heated to 650°C. in an electric furnace. A fused 
is formed, consisting of titanium carbonitride (TUCiN*) and titanium 
carbide (TiC), which is converted to TiCl« by heating with gaseous 
chlorine. The product is a colorless highly refractor)' liquid, of 1.7 specif¬ 
ic gravity, which boil* at 136°C. (277°F.) and solidifies into white crystals 
at — 23°C. (—9°F.). It react* vigorously with the moisture in the air, 
forming titanic acid hydrate and hydrochloric acid: 

TiCh + 4Ht0 = Ti(0H)« + 4HC1 

with the evolution of dense clouds of acrid white smoke. The titanic 
acid hydrate forms finely divided solid particle* in tlie smoke while the 
hydrochloric acid is in the gaseous state. 

Like silicon tetrachloride, complete decomposition of the titanium 
tetrachloride, according to the above equation, is inhibited by an excess 
of hydrochloric acid. Therefore, the best smoke is formed when the 
titanium tetrachloride is present in low concentrations and there is an 
rxcesg of moisture in the air (five parts of water to one of the tetrachloride, 
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instead of the theoretical four parts). Owing to these peculiarities, when 
it is \L<od in concentrations under 0.060 mg. per liter and when the 
humidity i* high, titanium tetrachloride is superior in obscuring power 
to sulfur trioxide; but when the concentrations are high and the humidity 
low, it i* inferior. 

On account of it* hydrochloric acid content, titanium tetrachloride 
.-moke is acrid, but in ordinary field concentrations it is not sufficiently 
irritating to the respiratory system as to cause coughing or other unpleas¬ 
ant physiological effects. The smoke can be neutralized and rendered 
completely harmless by the simultaneous use of ammonia which fixes 
the hydrochloric acid and greatly increases the density of the smoke by 
the addition of ammonium chloride. While the addition of ammonia 
almost doubles the obscuring effect of the titanium tetrachloride, the 
total amount of material required is doubled, so that no advantage i* 
gained from the standpoint of weight. Also the apparatus employing 
two liquids is much more complicated and, as titanium tetrachloride alone 
is an excellent smoke producer when used in the proper proportion to the 
moisture content of the air, the use of ammonia is not necessary. 

Because of its high boiling point and not too great volatility, titanium 
tetrachloride is peculiarly adapted for use in laying smoke screens from 
airplanes iduoe each individual droplet can move through a great distance 
More it is completely volatilised and hydrolyzed. For this reason it 
was adopted as tho standard American liquid-smoke agent for aevera! 
years following the war. Because of its relatively high cost (about twenty 
times as much as sulfur trioxide for equal smoke effect), the fact that in 
hydrolyzing it deposits a gummy solid residue that clogs up the emission 
orifice* of the sprayer, and its corrosive action (in liquid form) on metals, 
titanium tetrachloride ha* been displaced by the much cheaper and more 
generally satisfactory smoke agent FS. 

It requirt's 0.15 oz. of titanium tetrachloride to produce 1,000 ru. ft. of 
"Innilard miokf, as against 0.06 o*. of phosphorus, so that, on n basis of 
'spinl weights, the former is about 40 per cent a.< efficient a smoke pro¬ 
ducer as the latter. 

Titanium tetrachloride, although more expensive and not otherwise 
superior to FS, is nevertheless used as a filler In artillery and mortar- 
xnioke shell. 

Group V 

Berger Mixture (Zn + CCI« + ZnO + Kieselguhr) 

The next group of substance* employed during the World War a> 
*moke agent* were compounds and mixtures containing zinc that gener¬ 
al ed the so-called zinc tmake*. The first substance of this typo to Is* 
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introduced was a mixture containing carbon tetrachloride and zinc dust, 
called “Berger Mixture" after the French chemist, Berger, who invented 
it. The original Berger Mixture as used by the French government 


during the war had the following composition: 

Per Cent, 
by Weight 

Zinc (dust).25 

Carbon tctrwrhloride. 50 

Zinr oxide. 20 

Kieeelguhr.... ,5 


The theory of this mixture is as follows: Finely divided metallic zinc 
reacts vigorously with organic chlorine compounds ( t.g . carbon tetrachlor¬ 
ide or hexachlorethane), forming zinc chloride: 

2Zn + CC1« - 2ZnCI, + C 

This reaction liberates a large quantity of heat, which instantly evaporates 
the zinc chloride and generates a dense cloud of smoke. As the reaction 
quickly raise* the temperature to l r 200°C., it has to be moderated by the 
addition of a volatile substance, such as an excess of carbon tetrachloride, 
that absorb* heat during evaporation. In order to prevent the heavy 
zinc dust from settling to the bottom of the liquid carbon tetrachloride, 
an absorbent, kieselguhr, is added, forming a smooth paste which cannot 
again be separated into its constituents. The zinc oxide used in the 
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original mixture was practically useless as its absorbent power is small. 

In order to ignite and start the Berger Mixture to burning, an igniting 
composition consisting of iron dust and potassium permanganate was 
employed. This ignition composition was started with an ordinary 
match head. About 3 lb. of Berger Mixture were pressed into a tin 
container about the si*e of a large tomato can and covered with a layer 
of igniting mixture; in this way were obtained the smoke randies used in 
the World War. 

Smoke candles made with Berger Mixture had many advantage over 
the liquid smoke producers. They were chemically inert and entirely 
harmless until ignited and could not be fired even if hit by projectiles. 
They could lie stored for long periods without deterioration, occupied a 
relatively small storage space, and could be easily transported, handled, 
and operated. The smoke generated was quite harmless and produced no 
irritant effects until the concentration exceeded 0.100 mg. per liter, 
which was far in excess of ordinary field concentrations. The principal 
disadvantages of the Berger Mixture smoke candles were: (1) high reac¬ 
tion temperature and the dispersion of sparks that caused firee; (2) the 
mixture was somewhat erratic in burning and did not utilise all its ingre¬ 
dients to their full values; (3) the smoke generated was light gray with 

considerable carbon in the residue. Berger Mixture was also not suitable 
for use in smoke grenades, artillery shell, or airplane bombs, as it is too 
slow in igniting and huming 

In order to improve the performance of the original Berger Mixture, 
a great deal of experimenting was done and a large number of formulas 
for this mixture are found in chomical-warfarc literature. Regaidlcw, 
however, of the variations in the mixture, the general principles of opera¬ 
tion are the same; one part by weight of line dust to two parts by weight 
of c arbon tetracliloiide furnish the main reaction, to which is added enough 
absorbent material, such as kieeelguhr, to form a dough like p*9te which 
cannot be reduced to its original ingredients. 

“B.M. Mixture’ 1 (Zn + CCU + NaClO* + NH 4 C1 + MgCO,) 

The American improvement ou the original Berger Mixture was 
worked out in 1917 by the U. R. RureAii of Minos, and was therefore known 
as “B.M. Mixture.” It had the following composition: 

Per Cent, 
by Weight 

Zinc (duitt). 4 

Ouhon U'irachloride. 41 g 

Sodium chlorate. 9 3 

Ammonium chloride. 5.4 

Magnemum carbonate. 8.3 

The changes in the original Berger Mixture, shown in the foregoing 
formula, were made for the following reasons: The original Berger Mix¬ 
ture produced a gray smoke and lacked vigor in reaction. The first step, 
then, was to add a substance to oxidise the carbon, thereby changing 
the color of the smoke from gray to white and at the same time accelerat¬ 
ing the reaction. For economic reasons, sodium chlorate was chosen for 
this purpose. The addition of sodium chlorate givally increased the 
quantity and quality of the smoke produced, but made the rate of burning 
too rapid, the heat of reaction too great, and the smoke too hot. The next 
*tep was therefore the substitution of ammonium chloride for the sine 
oxide of the original Berger Mixture. By absorbing a great deal of heat in 
its volatilization, this cooled the smoke and considerably retards its rate 
of burning. It also added materially to the density of the smoke, as the 
obscuring power of the chloride itself is high. The last step was the 
substitution of magnesium carbonate for the kieeelguhr in the original 
mixture. Kieselguhr was not satisfactory as an absorbing agent. It 
lacked constancy of composition, contained variable amountR of moisture 
and organic matter, and swelled, caked, and arched badly upon burning, 
thereby causing irregularities in the rate of combustion of the mixture. 
Magnesium carbonate proved a better absorbent, gave a smoother hum- 
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mg mixture,'and added to the density of the smoke by virtue of the 
magnesium mechanically expelled. 

By reason of these changes, the T.O.P. of the smoke was increased 
from 1,250 to 1,400 and the smoke had far better hangin g properties, was 


not as easily disturbed by air currents, and did not dissipate as rapidly. 

In order to give a quick puff of smoke at the beginning of the reaction 
when the standard B.M. Mature was just starting to bum, a “fast” 
mixture was employed, having the following composition: 

Per Cent, 

Zi»e (da*,. 

Carbon tetrachloride. 35 j 

Sodium chlorate..24 9 

Zinc oxide. . 

Tliis bums much more rapidly than the standard mixture, as ammo- 
mum chloride and magnesium carbonate are absent and the line oxide 
acts as the absorbent. 

B.M. Mixture was employed in smoke candles, grenades, and floating 
boxes for naval use. These devices, in addition to the standard and fast 
B.M. smoke mixture, also contained two starting mixtures, as follows: 

Starting Mixture 1 served to start the reaction and was of the following 
composition: 

Per Cent, 

Powdered .uUur. ^ 

Starting Mixture 2 received the Booh from the igniting match head, 
nerved to bum through the igniting oup, and ignited the Starting Mi*, 
ture 1. It consisted of: 

Per Cent. 

Powdered iron (reduced;. b *' 

PotHuium permanganate. [ . !*.... W . t 

A* compared to the British smoke mixture, the B.M. smoke mixture 
had certain definite advantages. It burned more uniformly and freely, 
left a much smaller residue, and the smoke hod bettor hanging properties 
and greater persistency. Moreover the T.O.P. of the B.M. smoke was 
1,400 as compared to 460 for the British Type 8 smoke mixture. Its 
disadvantages were: (1) absorbents that constituted about 25 per cent 
of inert material; and (2) the necessity for an absolutely airtight con- 
tamer to prevent the evaporation of carbon tetrachloride. Nevertheless, 
the B.M. Mixture was the most efficient smoke producer of this type 
developed during the war. 
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HC Mixture (Zn + C.C1. + ZnO) 

Since the war efforts have continued in America to produce a better 
*inc-enioke producer by improving the B.M. Mixture. 

Solid hexachlorethane (C,C1.) was substituted for and found to be 
much superior to carbon tetrachloride. It proved to be an equally good 
source of chlorine and, being itself a solid, eliminated the necessity for 
an inert filler such as magnesium carbonate. 

As an absorbent in place of sodium chlorate and ammonia chloride 
line oxide was substituted. 

The new mixture, used in smoke candles HC, MI, contained the fol¬ 
lowing constitutents: 

Per Cent, 

Zinc (dust).* 

Hexachlorethane. ^ 

Zinc oxide. . . . . . . . . .22 

This mixture was ignited by a starting mixture composed of: 

Per Cent, 

Antimony. 

zinc (dust)..; 

Potassium perchlorate.! ^! irg 

The original HC smoke mixture, as a result of continued development 
and improvement, has evolved to the following composition used in 
Mnoke candles HC, Mil: 


Per cent 


Fart mixture 


! 


Slow mixture 
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Zinc (du«t)... 

36 

36 

Hcxachlorethanc. 

43 

44 

Ammonium perchlorate.i 

15 

10 

Ammonium chloride. 

6 

10 


The filling of this smoke candle consists of about nine-tenths slow- 
burning mixture and one-tenth fast-burning mixture. The fast-burning 
mixture is placed as a layer over the slow-burning mixture and is ignited 
by a starting mixture consisting of: 

Per Cent, 
by Weight 

Potawuum nitrate. 42 

Antimony trixulfide. 26 

Ferrous sulfide. 26 

Dextrin.... . « 
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The chemical reaction in the HC Mixture is aa follows: 


maneuvers and of attacking troops in march and other concentrated 
formations, that it has become increasingly necessary to find some means 
of concealing and protecting ground troops from air observation and 
attack. Obscuring smoke is a most effective means for thus purpose 
All nations are impressed with the importance of obscuring smoke and 
are busily engaged in developing the superior smoke agents and in devil¬ 
ing technical means of employing them. The rapid strides made in this 
direction during and since the World War plainly indicate the possibilities 
of this field. 

Detailed data concerning the most important smoke agents are pn^ 
sented in Table IV. The technical apparatus for producing smoke and 
the tactical principles involved in its use are treated in Chap, XIV. 
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CHAPTER XII 

INCENDIARY AGENTS 


3Zn + C,CU - 3ZnCl, + 2C 


CLASSIFICATION 


The ignition and burning processes are similar to those of the B.M. Mix¬ 
ture, but the reaction is less violent and no delaying agents are necessary. 
The mixture is also more stable and more efficient per unit weight than 
the B.M. Mixture. 

This HC Mixture, Mil, is now the standard smoke producer for 
fcrnoke candles and pots in the United States Army. It require* only 
0.12 o*. to produce 1,000 cu. ft. of standard smoke and represents the most 
advanced development of the rinc-smoke type of smoke agents. 

COMPARISON OF SMOKE AGENTS 

On the basis of total obscuring power (T.O.P.), the smoke agents 
discussed above, as well as other substances that have been used since 
the War for producing smoke, are arranged below in the descending order 

of their T.O.P.'s. 


Whit* phoephorua.. 4,600 

Titanium tetrachloride and ammonia. 3,030 

Sulfur trioxidr. 3,000 

Sulfur trioxide and chlonmlfonic acid (FS). 2.550 

Hydrochloric acid and ammonia. 2,500 

HC Mixture. 2,100 

Silicon tetrachloride and ammonia. 1,060 

Titanium tetrachloride (FM). 1,900 

Oleum*. 1,890 

Tin tetrachloride (KJ). 1,860 

Photphorua trichloride and ammonia. 1 .800 

Chk*r*ulfonic acid and ammonia. 1 ,600 

Silicon tetrachloride. 1,500 

Sulfur chloride and ammonia. 1,425 

Chlomulfonic acid*. 1,400 

B.M. Mixture. 1,400 

Berger Mixture. 1,250 

Titanium tetrachloride and ethylene dicbloride. 1,235 

Sulfuryl chloride. 1,200 

(Jhlorins and ammonia.. 750 

Arnenic trichloride. 460 

Type 8 mixture. 460 

(’rude oil. 200 

• Hrotini to 4fl0°F. inrrri-r* T O P.'* from 30 lo 50 p*r ernt. 


In comparing the T.O.P.’s for different smokes, the rate of burning 
must be considered, since a slow-burning smoke may not reach its maxi¬ 
mum density before its particles begin to settle out. Humidity and tem¬ 
perature also have an important influence on the T.O.P.’s of many 
chemical smokes. The values given above are for average conditions of 
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temperature and humidity and may vary greatly with variations of either 
or both. 


FUTURE OF SMOKE AGENTS 

During the World War obscuring smoke proved its tactical value on 
land and sea and won for itself an assured place as a military weapon. 
Since the war the development of air forces has still further enhanced the 
value of obscuring smoke, for not only are airplanes a means par excellence 
for putting down smoke Bcreens on the field of battle, but their power of 
observation has greatly increased the need for obscuration. So greatly 
has aircraft increased the facility of observing enemy dispositions and 


Incendiaries, the third member of the chemical arm, are sutotanres 
used to set fire to enemy material in the Theater of War. Unlike gas 
and smoke, which are directed against personnel and are used chiefly on 
the field of battle, incendiaries are directed primarily against material, 
and their employment is not limited to the battlp front, but extends to 
target* anywhere in the Theater of War that can be reached by tombing 
airplanes. Incendiaries may also be used to a limited extent against 
|H*rsoimc*l, as in the World War, when air-burst trench-mortar shell, 
filled with phosphorus and thermite, were fired against enemy machine 
gunners sheltered from rifle and machine-gun fire. 

Tactically, we distinguish two types of incendiaries: (1) the intensive 
type, where the heat and flames are concentrated in a limited space, in 
order to set fire to heavy construction and targets generally difficult to 
ignite; (2) the scatter type, where the incendiary materials an* scattered 
in a number of small burning masses over a relatively large area, in order 
to initiate fires at a number of points simultaneously in large targets of 
inflammable or easily ignited materials. Another convenient tactical 
classification of incendiaries is by the using arm, thus: 


Using Arm 
Infantry. 

Chondral troops. 

Artillery. 

Air forrr. 


Munition 

I Small-arms incendiary bullets 
1 Incendiary grenades and other hand devices 
Chctniral-raorlar incendiary projectiles 
livens projector incendiary' drums 
Flame projector* 

Incendiary shell 
Jnoriidiary aircraft bombs 


Technically, we distinguish four classes of incendiaries, as follows: 

1. Spontaneously inflammshlr material*. 

а. Solid». such as phosphorus and sodium. 

б . Liquids, soeh as phosphorus dissolved in carbon bisulfide and *inr ethyl. 

2. Metallic oxides, auch as thermite. 

3. Oxidiiing combustible mixtures, such as barium peroxide and magnesium 
powder, or barium nitrate, magnesium, and linseed oil. 

4. Flammable materials, uaed aa such, e.g.. reams, pitch, celluloid, “solid oil” 
and flammable liquids and oil. 
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HISTORICAL 


Unlike gas and smoke, the systematic use of incendiaries in warfare 
* not modem, but extends back into ancient times. The early use of 
incendiaries in combat is easily understood when it is remembered that, 
from the earliest times, fire has been the most ruthless enemy of mankind, 
and its application to war is but further evidence of the universal dread 
of the Great Destroyer which has come down through the ages. 

The idea of using incendiaries in battle dates back to early Biblical 
timet* when armies attacking and defending fortified cities threw upon 
«*arh other burning oils and flaming fire balls consisting of resin and straw. 
The first flame projector was used at Delium in 424 B.c. It consisted of 
a hollow tree trunk to the lower end of which was attached a basin filled 
with glowing coals, sulfur, and pitch. A bellows blew the flame from the 
tree trunk in the form of a jet, setting fire to the enemy fortifications and 
aiding the besiegers in the capture of the city. 

The next recorded use of iucendiaries was by the Trojan king, ./Eneas, 
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about 360 b.c. He made use of fire compositions consisting of pitch, 
Milfur, tow, resinous wood, and other highly inflammable substances 
which were easily ignited and hard to extinguish. The incendiary com¬ 
pletion was poured burning into pots, which were fired from the walls 
of lH*sicgod cities upon the attacking troops below. 

Somewhat later the Romans hurled from catapults crude iron latioe- 
work lx>mbs, about 2 ft. in diameter, filled with highly inflammable mate¬ 
rials. These were ignited and thrown as flaming projectiles upon the 
enemy fortification**. Later, incendiary arrows came into use as a means 
of netting fire to the wooden forts sheltering the enemy. These incendiary 
arrows were subsequently enlarged and shot from catapults. Behind 
ihe arrowhead they carried a perforated tube containing a mixture of 
low, resin, sulfur, and petroleum, which was ignited just before being shot. 

The greatest impetus to the use of incendiaries in war came with the 
introduction of “Greek Fire/* which was said to have been invented by 
I lie Syrian, Callinieus, about the year 660 a.d., although there is evidence 
of the use of similar materials as early as the time of Constantine the 
Great, in the fourth century a.d. The exact formula for “Greek Fire” 

I ms never been definitely established. The process for making it was 
kept a secret for several centuries and no detailed information as to its 
composition seems to have survived. It is certainly known to have con¬ 
tained readily inflammable substance* such as pitch, resin, and petro¬ 
leum, a* well as quicklime and sulfur. The quicklime, on contact with 
water, generated sufficient heat to ignite the petroleum, the burning of 
which ignited the other combustible material.- The light vapors from 

die petroleum caused explosion* which still further spread the flaine*. 
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It was difficult to extinguish “Greek Fire" because water increased 
the reaction of the quicklime and spread the petroleum. The troops 
of the Byiantine Empire made such effective use of “Greek Fire" against 
the Saracens that it is frequently said to have saved the empire from 
Mohammedan domination for nearly a thousand years. At any event, 
“Greek Fire" was extensively employed in the wars of the Middle Agee, 
and its use survived until the introduction of gunpowder in the fifteenth 
century. 

From the beginning of modern times down to the World War, incendi¬ 
aries were not extensively employed, as the introduction of firearms 
caused armies to engage in battle at such distances that they could not 
be effectively reached by incendiaries. Moreover, the defensive use of 
armor and later of earthworks left little of combustible material on the 
field of battle. So formidable were the technical difficulties created by 
these new conditions that the successful use of incendiaries in war remained 
an unsolved problem until the advent of the World War, when the 
vast resources of modern science were utilised to effect a solution. 80, 
while fire has been considered of military value from antiquity, means for 
scientifically using it in warfare were not developed until the World 
War. 

The effectiveness of incendiaries in war is dependent upon the char¬ 
acter of the materials employed and upon the devices used for carrying 
them to the target and setting them in action there. Because of the 
generally adverse conditions of modern warfare, the development of 
successful incendiary armament involves chemical and mechanical prob¬ 
lems of great complexity, as will be appreciated from the consideration 
of the many rigid technical and tactical requirements which must be met. 
At the same time, the introduction of the military airplane has greatly 
increased the field of application of incendiaries, as it is now possible by 
such means to reach large and vulnerable incendiary targets at practic¬ 
ally any point in the Theater of War. This was exemplified in the 
German air raids on Paris and London in 1915, in which incendiary bombs 
were frequently employed. 

Although the French and Germans both had developed incendiary 
artillery shell before the World War, one French model dating back 
to 1878, such shell were not used to any extent in the early days of the 
war, probably because they were largely ineffective. The earliest incendi¬ 
ary munitions used in the war appear to be incendiary bullets and anti¬ 
aircraft artillery shell directed against observation balloons. 

The first incendiary attacks against ground troops were by means of 
flame projectors. These devices were invented by the Germans before 
the war f20, page 7) but do not appear to have been used until 1915. 
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General Foulkes says that the Germans used their 

Flammtnwerjer (flame projectors) on the French front on June 25, 1915, 
but it is probable that their first use was several months earlier, for it » 
known that the Germans had an organised detachment of Flammrnwerfrr 
troops as early as January, 1915, and the French made a formal protest 
against the use of these devices under date of Apr. 29, 1915. 

The initial use of incendiaries from aircraft occurred during the first 
German Zeppelin raid over London on May 31, 1915, during which one 
airship dropped 90 incendiary bombs. 

By the end of 1915, improved types of incendiary artillery shell were 
in use by both sides. These were soon followed by tho introduction 
of incendiary grenades, trench-mortar shell, and projector bombs, 
Throughout the w ar, all the principal belligerents engaged in the energetic 
development of incendiary armament and much progress was made in 
improving all types of incendiary munitions, particularly aviation drop 
bombs. 

SUBSTANCES USED AS INCENDIARY AGENTS 
Group I. 8pontaneouslt Inflammable Matkbials 

Solids 

Phosphorus (P) 

American and British: “W.P." 

While white phosphorus is primarily a smoke producer, its property 
of igniting spontaneously and burning vigorously when exposed to the 
air made it one of the first materials proposed for incendiary munitions. 
Experience showed that against readily combustible materials and 
substances which can be ignited by a brief exposure to a small flame, 
phosphorus is undoubtedly effective, and it was therefore the principal 
incendiary agent used against balloons and aircraft and for setting fin* to 
woods, grain fields, etc. However, against wooden structures and mate¬ 
rials relatively difficult to ignite, phosphorus proved of little value, 
principally because of its low temperature of combustion and the ex<*el- 
Icut fireproof protection of the phosphoric oxides formed by burning 
idiofiphoniH. 

In addition to its incendiary effect on material, phosphorus proved 
very effective in use against personnel. When scattered from overhead 
bursts of grenades and trench-mortar bombs, the phosphorus rained 
down in flaming particles, which stuck to clothing and could not be 
brushed off or quenched. The larger particles quickly burned through 
clothing and produced painful bums that were slow and difficult to heal. 
Thi*<c properties *<x»n became known to trooj* and phosphoro* was justly 
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dreaded and always caused a demoralising effect far beyond the actus) 
casualties produced. 

During the war, phosphorus was extensively used in small-arms 
incendiary bullets and in hand and rifle grenades by all the principal 
belligerents; in artillery incendiary shell by the Freuch and Germans; and 
in trench-mortar bombs by the British and Americans. In all munitions, 
except small-arms bullets, the phosphorus produced both obscuring smoke 
and incendiary effects and they were, therefore, variously classified aa 
either smoke or incendiary projectiles. The physical and chemical proj>- 
ertics of phosphorus are given in Chap. XI, page 234. 

Sodium (Nr) 

Sodium is a light soft ductile metal of 0.97 specific gravity, which 
melts at 97.6°C. (208°F.) and boils at 750°C. (1382°F.). It is obtained 
by the electrolysis of molten sodium chloride (common salt). On con¬ 
tact with w ater, sodium decomposes it with vigorous evolution of hydro¬ 
gen. The heat of reaction is sufficient to ignite the hydrogen and, hence, 
in the presence of moisture, sodium is spontaneously inflammable. 

Sodium was used as a filling for the German 17.5-cm. incendiary shell. 
In that shell, which was the largest incendiary shell used during the war, 
the sodium was ignited by thermite. Sodium w as also used in some of the 
spontaneously inflammable liquids of the World Warto ignite the mixture 
on contact with water. Except for this latter use, sodium was not an 
effective incendiary material, as it required considerable moisture to 
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ignite it, which generally prevented the ignition of other material*. 

Liquids 

A« iiqimln griwiaJIy give better and more uniform dispersion on 
explosion of the container, and also have a tendency to adhere and pene¬ 
trate into combustible materials, with greater chance of igniting them, 
they are preferred to solids as incendiary agents. Also, since spontane¬ 
ous inflammable substances require no igniting device and initiate 
fire* in several places simultaneously, a spon/anrously inflammable liquid 
was sought which would: (1) ignite after short exposure to the atmos¬ 
phere; (2) have a positive and effective incendiary action; and (3) be sab- 
to transport and handle* 

As phosphorus was spontaneously inflammable and was also readily 
soluble in carbon disulfide, this mixture was among the first spontane¬ 
ously inflammable liquids tried out. It failed, however, to meet requue- 
menN in s number nf particulars. First, it was nn more effective as an 
incendiary agent than the phosphorus it contained, and tliercfore, had the 
disadvantages mentioned for phcwjjhoms. It mas also dangerous to 

transport and handle and was so volatile that it frequently burned out 
helore heating the contacting material to the ignition point. 

To correct the deficiencies of the phosphorus-carbon disulfide solution, 
mixtures wen* made by adding various combustible oils in such propor¬ 
tions that a homogenous mass was secured and no separation of any 
of the constituents occurred. It mas then found that these mixture** 
lacked intensity of combustion, so various nitrated organic compounds 
were added to accelerate the reaction. Of these compounds, trinitro- 
tolucne (TNT) was found to be the most satisfactory. As a final result 
.if this research, a mixture containing phosphorus, carbon disulfide, crude 
Utiienc, fuel oil, gas-tar oil, and trinitrotoluene was developed. This 
win* found to be satisfactory from the standpoints of simplicity of prep¬ 
aration, safety, and effectiveness; also, by varying the proportions of the 
ingredients, the ignition could be regulated to occur either almost 
instantly upon exposure to the air, or after a considerable delay. 

The speed and spread of combustion of the mixture are secured by 
its readily volatile constituents, and the duration and intensity of the 
flame, by its heavier combustibles. With proper precautions, the prep¬ 
aration and handling of the mixture can be done without danger of 
accidental ignition. Also, it is not subject to detonation by shock, and 
its low coefficient of expansion (0.0174 per degree centigrade) and low 
vajwr pressure (58 cm. at 50°C.) will not cause undue pressure in the 
container. The mixture may be used alone or with an absorbent, (e.p., 
cotton waste) in any sort of device designed to carry liquid material, 
such as 8-in. Livens projectile*. 

In the course of the research on spontaneously inflammable liquids, 
many substances, such as line ethyl, phosphine, silicine, chromyl chloride, 
fuming nitric acid, permanganates, and phosphorus, were fully invew- 
tigated. In the end, it was found that phosphorus-carbon disulfide 
solution was the best material to initiate the fire, and the fuel and tar oils 
wi re the best materials to propagate and sustain the flames. While the 
problem of Mjxintancously inflammable liquids was considered reasonably 
solved during the World War, the solution was not effected in time for 
use on the field of battle, at least insofar as American munitions were 
concerned. There is, however, no reason to believe that the solution 
indicated above would not be satisfactory in war. 

A satisfactory spontaneously inflammable liquid has a great field of 
application from aircraft, for not only should drop bombs filled with such 
a liquid prove very effective on targets, and even on cities of light wooden 
construction, but by regulating the ignition to occur after the lapse of 
sufficient time for the liquid to reach the target, such a liquid could also 
be sprayed at night from low-flying attack plane* over relatively large 
arena with tremendous effectiveness. 
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Group II. Metallic Oxides 
Thermite 

For several years prior to the late war, a mixture of iron oxide and 
finely divided aluminum, known under the proprietary name of '‘Ther¬ 
mite," was used in industry for welding iron and steel. When ignited, 


this mixture reacts as follows: 

8A1 -f 3Fc|0* = 4A1-0* + 9Fe 

and produces an enormous heat (758,000 calories per gram molecule). 
This heat is sufficient to raise the temperature of the reaction to about 
3,000°C. f and the resulting molten slag prolongs the heating effect after 
the reaction ceases. However, when thermite is used alone, it has the 
disadvantage that its incendiary action is confiued to a small area, and a 
very large percentage of its heat energy is wasted because of the fact that 
it is set fret* mi mpidly. Against readily ignitoble material which allows 
the conflagration to spread easily, thermite is very effective, but as such 
material is not often present in a target, the method of placing it with 
the thermite in the incendiary device was early adopted. 

Fur igniting and starting the conflagration, thermite proved to be by 
far the most effective material used in the war; for a secondary incendiary 
material to continue the conflagration, thermite w&a found to be inferior 
to an inflammable liquid, either used as such or im-urpuia<«-d in a suitable 
absorbent carrier, and to specially prepared combustible materials, such 
as solid oily which burned with a large flame and effectively set fire to a 
difficultly ignitable target. By using thermite as a primary igniting 
incendiary agt*nl, the large amount of heat suddenly released is utilised 
and the secondary material begins its action with a tremendous burst of 
flame w liich is most effective. The proper secondary incendiary material 
is capable of not only burning with a large hot flame, but actually renders 
the target inflainmuble. 

The thermite used in industry is generally composed of three parts 
by weight of aluminum powder to ten parts of magnetic iron oxide, but 
for military purposes a mixture consisting of 24 per cent aluminum and 
76 per cent by weight of magnetic iron oxide w as found to 1 m* most suitable. 
Ordinary granulation produced the best results, but special limits had to 
lx* placed on purity of materials, presence of moisture, and foreign 
st ib* tan res. 

As commercial thermite is simply a loose mixture of aluminum dust 
and coarse particles of iron oxide—materials of quite different densities— 
it could not be used in military devices that must withstand severe jar¬ 
ring, without some means of preventing segregation. To prevent segre¬ 
gation, the mixture may be either consolidated by pressure or bound 
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together in a hard mass by such binding substances as sodium silicate, 
sulfur, and celluloid. 

Segregation may be successfully prevented by compressing ordinary 
thermite under a pressure of 12,000 lb. per square inch, which doubles 
its density and holds the compressed mass together even when subject to 
■rvere jarring. However, this increase in density causes the ignition to 
become more difficult, makes the propagation of the reaction uncertain 
and increases the time of burning. Moreover, since the compressed 
tlvcrmite does not materially increase the incendiary effect over the same 
volume of thermite bound together with sodium silicate, the cost of 
obtaining the same results with compressed thermite is greater. For 
the** reasons we did not adopt it for general military use and the British 
employed it only in their special flame mixture which contains barium 
nitrate. 

On the other hand, the use of sodium silicate as a binder was found 
to give several advantages. Besides preventing segregation, it caused 
the thermite blocks to react completely regardless of the point of ignition, 
and the material so bound is insensitive to shock and shot and may, there¬ 
fore, be utilised in high velocity projectiles and bombs. The optimum 
amount of sodium silicate (of 40°B4.) was found to be 15 per cent by 
we ight of thermite. The liquid silicate is simply mixed with the thermite 
which is then molded and baked until thoroughly dry'- Because of its 
advantages, sodium (or potassium) silicate was generally used as a ther¬ 
mite binder by most of the nations in the World War. 

In binding thermite with sodium silicate, it is very essential that all 
the water be driven out, and, because of the difficulty of completely 
drying the silicate-bound thermite, a number of other binders were tried. 
Sulfur was highly recommended as a binder, since a unit of weight of 
mixture made up according to the equation 

8A1 + 3Fe,0 4 + 9S - 4A1*0, + 9FeS 



Group III. Oxidizing Combustible Mixtures 


theoretically generates the same amount of beat as &r equal weight of 
iliermite containing no sulfur so that the binder does not reduce the heat 
efficiency of the mixture. However, in actual tests of incendiary value 
t ho sulfur-bound thermite did not show* up well, owing to the fact that, 
it hurried with explosive violence and spattered as small drops over a 
considerable area, thus lessoning its incendiary effect. Also, the molten 
products from the silicate-bound thermite were more effective in penetrat¬ 
ing metal and prolonging incendiary action upon inflammable materials. 
Notwithstanding these drawbacks, the French used sulfur-bound ther¬ 
mite, which they called “Daisite,” in an incendiary drop bomb in which 
the explosive property of the thermite was utilized to scatter the other 
incendiary materials in the bomb. 
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Celluloid, dissolved in a suitable solvent, proved to be fairly successful 
as a binder, .particularly where it was desired to get a long flame and 
uniform burn of the thermite. It was also used as an envelope for the 
incendiary units of scatter-type drop bombs, chiefly by the Germans. 
Various organic materials, such as resin, paraffin, and hard pitch, were 
also investigated as binders, but did not give satisfactory results. 

For the ignition of thermite used in devices where it is not desired to 
scatter the contents, the commercial igniter, consisting of finely divided 
aluminum and barium peroxide mixed with a certain amount of coarse 
aluminum and black iron oxide, wax found to be most satisfactory. This 
igniter has no explosive reaction and can be ignited by a black powder 
flash, although better results ure obtained by the use of a 11 booster” 
charge eom|>oscd of reduced iron and potassium nitrate pressed on top 
of it. 

For the ignition of thermite in devices where it is desired to scatter the 
contents, an entirely different type of igniter is required. For this pur¬ 
pose, an igniter should react with such rapidity and explosive violence as 
lo simultaneously ignite and scatter the reaction products and, at the 
same time, should lx* hs safe as the slow igniter. The best World War 
solution of the quick igniter was the British “Ophorite” which consisted 
of nn intimate mixture of 9 parts of magnesium powder to 13 parts of 
I nit assium perchlorate. Ophorite was much easier to ignite than' the 
commercial igniter and was extensively used by the British and ourselves 
as an igniting and bursting charge for incendiary projectiles and also as 
an explosive in certain types of gas shell. Ophorite was, however, not 
altogether safe to manufacture and the British had several very serious 
explosions and fires in their manufacturing and loading plants during the 
war. 

Modified Thermite 


Incendiary mixtures which contain an inorganic oxidizing agent , such 
as potassium or barium nitrate, barium or lead oxide, ur potassium )x*r- 
chlorate, together with such combustible substance* as carbon, sulfur, 
magnesium, aluminum, or organic combustibles, are designated by the 
generic nanio of oxidizing combustible mixtures. Such mixtures have 
l>ecn used successfully in two widely different types of incendiary muni¬ 
tions, viz.: (1) small-arms incendiary bullets, and (2) drop bombs and 
other special devices. 

For devices as different as bullets and drop bombs, it is evident that 
very different types of mixtures are required for most effective results. 
Thus, a mixture for use in bullets must meet very rigid requirements as 
to weight per unit volume, time of reaction, change of weight during 
reaction, and character of incendiary effect. 

For bullets, the ballistic requirements are even more important than 
the incendiary requirements since the bullet must be capable of accurate 
flight in order to reach the desired target and have any effect ut all. On 
the other hand, the type of mixture desired for drop I tombs must react 
to give comdderahle heat and flame when the bomb bursts. 

In both ty|>es of munitions, it is, of course, importunt that the mix¬ 
tures do not segregate, and this is accomplished cither hv compression 
or by binding the mass with some substance, such as sulfur, shellac, resin, 
pitch, paraffin, gum, etc., and then heating or compressing. 

The following typical mixtures have been used with success in small- 
arms incendiary ammunition: 

Purls, by Weight 


barium peroxide. 17 

Mugneflium (powder). 2 


The magnesium jiowdcr mixed with alcohol is pressed into the bullets 
under a pressure of 2,500 lb., and is ignited by the propellant. 



9 

1 ✓ 


or 


R*d lead.. 
Aluminum 


Compressed into the shell under a pressure of 15 tons per sq. in. and ignited 
by a primer consisting of 


Potassium minute.. 

Sulfur. 

Antimony (powder) 
ShelUc (powder)... 


05 

13.5 
19 

2.5 


Since the general military requirements of a thermite mixture arc 
that it should function projierly under all conditions of use and that the 
reaction should produce the desired effects, and since it matters little 
what the reaction products are, it is obvious that the composition of the 
mixture may Ik- varied greatly. A number of mixtures, in which copper, 
nickel, manganese, and lead oxides were used in place of iron oxide, were 
tested but were found to lx* no better for military purposes than the ordi¬ 
nary thermite mixture, although the Germans used, in certain early incen¬ 
diary bombs, a mixture containing manganese dioxide and magnesium. 

Later in the war, alumino-thermite mixtures, in which oxidizing 
agents other than the oxides were incorporated, were investigated, and 
a special flaming thermite was developed by the British and used in their 
“baby incendiary M bombs. This mixture consisted of: 
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aluminum, powdered,3 parts;barium nitrate,6 parts;hammerscale (Fpi0 4 ) 

8 parts; and was compressed to half its original volume in the bombs. 

Thermite mixtures containing oxidizing agents other than those neces¬ 
sary for the thermite reaction were also investigated hut none were found 
to poasess special merit for military purposes, and it was concluded after 
many tests that a simple mixture of magnetic iron oxide and aluminum 
was the most satisfactory for general military uses. Of all the incendiary 
materials adopted by the Allies, thermite was probably the most widely 
used. On the other hand, the Germans did not use thermite very exten¬ 
sively, although many German incendiary drop bombs and artillery 
shell contained thermite or an alumino-themiite mixture. 


Another typical mixture comprising a different type of oxidizing agent, 
is 

Barium nitrate.. 

Magnesium. 2 g 

Linseed oil. g 

The linseed oil acts as a binder and deterrent. 

For use in projectiles where the tracing effect is important, a consider¬ 
able number of the so-called pyrotechnic mixtures have been used. These 
give upon ignition a large amount of smoke and a very brilliant light, 
but have little or no real incendiary effect. These mixtures should, 
therefore, not be registered as true incendiaries. 

The use of oxidizing combustible mixtures in drop bombs and other 
relatively large incendiary devices was less successful than in small-arms 
ammunition. Such mixtures were used early in the war in incendiary 
artillery shell and in drop bomba, but in many cases were later discarded 
for the thermit e-type mixtures. As a primary incendiary material whoae 
chief function was to ignite other materials in drop bombs, the following 
mixture was used: 

Purta, by Weight 

Potassium perchlorate. g(j 

Paraffin. 2Q 

For use in a small unit drop bomb designed to set fire to very inflain 
mabJe targets, we developed a successful mixture consisting of the follow¬ 
ing ingredients: 
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M 

IS 


Aluminum........ 

Aaphaltura varnish. 1® 

This mixture was ignited by a mixture comprising reduced iron and potas¬ 
sium permanganate bound with paraffin. 

Another celebrated World War mixture of the oxidi zing-combustible 


from distillate fuel oils with a range of fire points of from 170° to 225°C. 

The raw materials entering into the manufacture of solid oil were 
readily obtainable and it* preparation and filling into 50 drops bomba 
presented no difficulties. 

Solid oil is also suitable for use in other large incendiary devices, 
such as Livens projector drums, artillery shell, and trench-mortar hombe. 


type was the so-called “8cheelite” consisting of one part hexamethylene¬ 
tetramine and two parts of sodium peroxide. It was named for it* 
inventor, a Dr. Scheele, who claimed he had destroyed the cargoes of 
32 vessels by its use. Our experiments with this formula showed thal 
wlien ignited by sulfuric acid it reacts very rapidly in the open and gener¬ 
ates great heat and flames, but, if confined, it explodes. On the whole, 
it was found unsatisfactory for use in the larger incendiary devices, but 
h modified form haa possibilities for use in certain small drop bombs. 

Group IV. Flammable Material* (Used as such) 

This group comprises those incendiary materials that are used a* 
such without admixture of oxidising agents and includes the following 
substances: petroleum oils, carbon disulfide, wood distillation products, 
resins, pitch, celluloid, and various sorts of flammable oils and liquids 
not spontaneously inflammable. 

The two principal uses of this class of substances are: (1) as secondary 
incendiary materials to propagate and prolong the incendiary action of 
the primary material in the larger rise drop bombs and projectiles; and 
(2) as liquids used in flame projectors. 

In the development of the intensive-type incendiary drop bomb, 
intended to set fire to heavy wooden structures and other targets rela¬ 
tively difficult to ignite, it was early found that such devices should con¬ 
tain some quick-acting great-heat-producing material, such as thermite, 
and a larger amount of flammable material which, when ignited by the 
thermite, would bum with a large hot flame for a considerable time and 
actually render the target more inflammable. 

For this purpose, various oxidizing combustible mixtures, resins and 
pitches, and heavy oils were tried and found unsatisfactory. Then flam¬ 
mable oils, absorbed in cotton or jute waste, were experimented with in 
the hope that the absorbents would prevent too rapid volatilization and 
burning of the oil, but were found to possess many disadvantages. Thus, 
if lhe mass were scattered by an explosion, the intensive incendiary action 
is lost; if it is allowed to bum without scattering, the absorbent material 
protects the target to a considerable extent. Mixtures of paraffin and 
light oil* were also tested and found to have objectionable hydrostatic 


Flame-projector Liquids 

For use in flame projector*, the principal requirement* of a liquid 
mixture are: (1) it must he readily and easily ignited; (2) it must not 
have too low a specific gravity; and (3) combustion should not occur to 
any material extent until the stream ha* reached its objective, since the 
desired object is to throw upon the target an ignited liquid and not merely 
a flame. 

After an extended investigation of liquid mixtures for use in American 
flame projectors, it was found that the most satisfactory mixture consisted 
of a heavy vi*cuou* oil or tar and a more fluid and flammable liquid. 
For the heavy comjionent, water-gas tar (sp. gr. 1.044 and flash point 
122°C.) proved to lx* the most satisfactory. For the light component, 
benzene head* (sp. gr. 0.756 and flash point 26®C.) or crude benzene were 
best. The optimum proportions were found to be 70 per cent water-gas 
tar and 30 per cent benzene heads, resulting in a liquid of 1.02 specific 
gravity, which gave an excellent trajectory, good range, and fierce 
flame. Ignition was effected by means of a hydrogen pilot lamp at the 
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nozzle which has the advantage of being nonluminous when not in action 
and positive ignition when needed. Approximately 30 per cent of this 
mixture remains unbumed at the end of the trajectory, and a jet shooting 
0.5 gal. can be thrown approximately 100 ft. 

Other nations in the World War used various combinations of the 
most readily available heavy and light liquids, mostly petroleum distil¬ 
lates and coal-tar fractions, having an average specific gravity of 
about 0.90 at 15°C. They also used many methods of ignition, such a* 
cartridges of slow-burning oxidizing combustible mixtures attached to 
the nozzle and ignited by electricity or friction. 

INCENDIARY WEAPONS 

A description of the construction and use of the various devices in 
which incendiary agents were employed in the World War is given in 
subsequent chapters in connection with the material pertaining to the 
several combat arms. 


effect* when used in drop bomb* and projectiles. 

Systematic research was then undertaken to find and develop a more 
nearly ideal incendiary material for drop bombs and projectiles that would 
meet the following requirements: 

1. Bum for a considerable time with a very large hot flame. 

2. Actually render very inflammable not only the combustible material upon which 
ii rests, but the material around it for a considerable area. 
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3. Contain prnrtically no material which ia not extremely inflammable or which 
would not aid in the combustion. 

4. Present no great problems of manufacture, cost, transportation, or use. 

Solid Oil 

A* a result of an extensive investigation of materials which would 
meet the foregoing requirement*, it was found that the oils possessed the 
most desirable incendiary properties and their only drawback was tbeir 
liquid state. To correct this defect, experiments were made to solidify 
satisfactory oil mixtures by the use of colloidal substances, and after 
considerable investigation a process wa* developed whereby a permanent 
solidified oil mixture, meeting all requirement*, could be prepared simply 
and cheaply. This solidified mixture—called solid oil —contained a 
small percentage of liquid, having a relatively low fire point and a large 
percentage of a liquid having a moderately high fire point. Such a mix¬ 
ture bums readily, owing to the liquid of low fire point, and the burning 
of this liquid generates the necessary heat to melt and ignite the material 
of higher fire point which spreads over a large area, penetrates contacting 
material, and actually render* it inflammable. Best results were obtained 


FUTURE OF INCENDIARIES 

Modem warfare haa left little on the field of battle that is combustible; 
hence suitable targets and opportunities for the use of incendiaries in tin* 
Combat Zone are very limited and will become increasingly so as armies 
are mechanized. On the other hand, the military airplane haa opened 
up a vastly larger field of application for incendiaries in the areas behind 
the battle front and in the hinterlands of the belligerents. To an ever- 
increasing degree the successful waging of modem war depends upon the 
industrial organization of a nation to meet the enormous demands for 
military material. It is, therefore, not at all unlikely that in w are of the 
future military operations will be carried far into the interior territory of 
each belligerent in an effort to cripple and destroy the industries upon 
which modem armies depend. In the attack upon industrial centers 
and upon military concentration areas in the rear of armies, incendiaries 
will play a large and useful role. 

The vast amount of research and development work on incendiaries 
in the World War went far toward solving the many and formidable 
technical problems created by the adverse conditions of modem warfare, 
and it may be said that, insofar as concerns the technical efficiency of 
the agents themselves, incendiary armament had reached a generally 
satisfactory state of performance. On the other hand, the tactical results 
from use of incendiaries in the late war were disappointing. This was 
chiefly due to two factors. First, the conditions on the Western Front 
and, to a somewhat less extent, on the Russian Front, were naturally 
very unfavorable to the use of incendiaries. Not only was the weather 
and much of the terrain wet and adverse to application of incendiaries,, 
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but also the greater part of the possible targets were of masonry and other 
combustibly inert construction that afforded little or no chance for the 
successful use of incendiary agents. 

In addition to these adverse conditions, many of the most effective 
incendiary devices were not perfected in time to be used in the war, and 
lienee there was no opportunity to determine their real military value in 
that great conflict. 

Since the World War, there has been little published concerning the 
development of incendiary armament. There is little doubt, however, 
that the use of those types of incendiary munitions which proved effective 
in tho last war will be resumed in future ware. In fact it is not unlikely 
that with more efficient incendiary materials and devices these munitions 
will assume increased importance. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


apparently at the same time (August, 1914), gas hand grenades, with the 
same kind of filling, were also used. These grenades were st ated to be 
for use in attacking enfilading works, casemates, and passages of perma¬ 
nent field fortifications into which they could be shot through the narrow 
slits of the embrasures. As these grenades held such a small amount, of 
gas, they were effective only in closed places and, since the first few 
months' fighting in the World War was almost altogether open warfare, 
they were not effective and were soon discarded. 

In the second year of the war, after gas had been used on a large scale 
in cloud attacks and from artillery and trench-mortar projectiles, gas 
grenades, filled with more powerful gases, again made their appearance 
and continued to be used on both sides intermittently throughout the 
remainder of the war. Even with more powerful gases, gas grenades were 
never effective in the open and were used chiefly for raids during the 
l>eriod of trench warfare. 

The following are the principal gas grenades used during the war: 


CHEMICAL TECHNIQUE AND TACTICS OF INFANTRY 


TECHNIQUE 

In considering the chemical technique and tactics of the several arms, 
we shall follow the organization of the Theater of Operations for chemical 
warfare, as presented in Chap. Ill, Diagram I, and discuss the chemical 
technique and tactics of each arm in the order of its proximity to the 
hAttle front of an army. 

In connection with the normal chemical-warfare zones of operation, 
shown in Diagram 1 of Chap. Ill, it should be borne in mind that these 
zones are not rigidly delimited, nor are they even mutually exclusive. 
They are merely the zones in which the chemical-warfare activities of 
each arm may be most effectively and efficiently carried on, under average 
conditions. It will also bo noted that some of the zones overlap. This 
indicates that chemical operations may be carried on conjointly by one 
arm to cover & zone normally assigned another arm, as for example, when 
no chemical troops are available the artillery carries out chemical mis¬ 
sions in the zone usually covered by chemical troops. 

Since infantry normally constitutes the front-line elements of an 
army, it is the arm chiefly concerned with chemical operations along the 
immediate battle front, particularly where such operations are for its own 
protection. We shall, accordingly, begin our consideration of the 
chemical technique and tactics of the several arms with a discuasion of 
the rhemica! technique and tactics of infnntry. 


Chemical Armament or Ixfaxtrt 


1. Chemical grenade* 


Chemicals are usrri by infantry in the following munitions: 

Gas grenade*. 

Smoke grenades. 

Incendiary grenades. 

2. Smoke candle* and pots. 

3. Infantry-mortar amok** shells. 

4. Smoke generator* on tanka. 

6. Miscellaneous smoko devicea. 


Chemical Grenades—Gas 

The grenade is a form of ammunition which came into extensive use 
during the late war, largely as a result of the requirements of trench war¬ 
fare. Within certain limitations, the grenade is a convenient type of 
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ammunition to enable infantry to augment their primary weapons with 
a small missile similar, in general, to a shell or bomb. Grenades are 
classified according to the method of their projection, as: 


Nation 


German... 


French. 


British. 

Unitod State* 


Type 


Hall, glass, hand 
Hull. Red H, hand 
Hall, Red C, hand 

Stick, Hlue C, hand 

2&-IIUII., nfle 
6*m., egg-elmped, Imnd 
Suffocating and larrimatory 
Mle. 1916, hand 
Hand 

No. 28, hand, Mk-1 
No. 28. hand, Mk-II 
Gas. hand, Mk-11 


Chemical filling 


Bromine; Inter FS; Inter HA 
Hmmmethylrthyl ketone 
MerltyUtuIfuiyl chloride nnd A 

per eent dimethyl Bullntr 
DA nnd HE 
HA nnd rhlomeetone 
BA nnd rhlornretnne 

Acrolein 

Ethyliodoncetaie 
Stannic chloride 
Stannic chloride mid PS 
Stannic chloride 


2«7 

United States Gas Hand Grenade, M-II (Fig. 10).—This grenade, 
which is typical of all the World War gas grenades, consisted of a sheet- 
steel body, steel bushing, detonator thimble, detonator, and automatic 
firing mechanism (bouchon), as shown in Fig. 10. 

In throwing the grenade, it was first held firmly in tho right hand with 
the firing mechanism up, in such a manner as to secure the lever. The 
safety pin was then pulled with the index finger of the left hand. Tin* 
grenade was then armed. After it was thrown, the lever, which was no 
longer held by tho safety pin, was thrown off and the striker pin, impelled 
by a strong spring, rotated around its hinge, pin and struck the printer, 
first perforating the tinfoil disk which was sealed over the top of the cap 
to waterproof the primer. The end of the fuse was tipped by a priming 


Primer-* 

Moish*'* cap —^ \ 



S'Sinker spring 
Hinge pin 


Safety split pin- } 


ring 


Striker c 

Safety 

” B ouch on sealer Split pin - 

— Bushing 
Lever 

— Detonator 
—Detonator thimble 


Body 

Booty pointed gray — 
Fio. 10.—Gu band grenade, M-II. 



1. Hand grenades. 

2. Rifle grenades. 

3. Combination hand-and-rifle grenades. 

A chemical grenade is a grenade that is filled with a chemical agent, 
i.e., a gas, smoke, nr incendiary, dispersed by an igniting or exploding 
device, and thrown by hand or fired from a rifle. 

Chemical warfare first made its appearance in the World War through 
the uoc of gas grenades. According to Il ansliai^ these 

earliest chemical weapons were in the form of 26-mm. rifle grenades, 
containing 19 cc. of tear gas (bromacetone), while Haber states that 


powder composition which ignited the primer and in turn the fuse. In 5 
seconds the flame from the fuse exploded the detonator, which burst the 
grenade with sufficient force to scatter the chemical filling in fine droplets. 
The gas cloud produced was intensely irritating to the eyes and respira¬ 
tory passages and caused lacrimatiun and violent coughing. 

Postwar Development—Since the lute war Mnveml types of gux 
grenades have been developed in this country. The early postwar tyjMv 
utilized the grenade bodies manufactured during the war and were filled 
■nth CM, the American standard lacrimatory filling. Thrac grenade* 
were found to be unsatisfactory because of the small amount of chemical 
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filling that could be loaded into the grenade body. To overcome this 
defect, the grenade body wad redesigned to increase its capacity 
without making it too large or heavy to be thrown by hand. As a 
result of postwar development, two types of gas grenades have been 
developed and adopted as standard for the United States Army. These 
are known as: 

1. Grenade, hand, tear (CN), M-7. 

2. Grenade, hand, irritant (CN-DM), M-6. 


United States Standard Tear-gas Grenade.—The standard tear-fat 
grenade (CN), M-7, consists of the container, igniting fuse, and filling 
(see Fig. 11). The container is a tin cylinder 2J£ in. in diameter and 4^ 
in. high. Two thin disks are crimped and soldered to the wall forming 
the top and bottom of the container. The top has a J^-in. hole punched 
in its center into which is inserted and soldered an adapter. The latter 
is internally threaded to take the igniting fuse. Small holes are punched 


Cont/ie fust Ml 
moisture cap. 



Hinge pin 
•Striker spring 
P!ng 
— Striker 
Primer 
— Fuse hot*/ 

— Powder train 

— Lever 

-Starting 
mixture 


id holes covered 
with 



Fjo. 11.—Orennde. hand. tear (CN). M-7. 


in the top of the body around the adapter and, in the fast-burning type, 
in the wall of the container body. These are normally covered by small 
squares of adhesive tape. 

The fuse consists of a fuse body which carries the firing mechanism 
and a 2-second fuse. The firing mechanism consists of a steel striker 
horizontally hinged on a steel hinge pin in a recess between the two wings 
of the fuse body and actuated by a steel-coil spring. A firing pin is 
attached to the striker. The striker is normally held away from the 
primer, against the tension of the spring, by a lever which forms a cover 
for the firing mechanism and extends downward over the top of the con¬ 
tainer. The lever hooks under a protruding lip of the fuse body and has 
two wings through which a split pin of annealed steel passes securing it 
to the body. This pin forms the safety device for the firing mechanism. 
The fuse assembly consists of a primer of fulminate of mercury and a 
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3 *econd-delay powder train in a lightly sealed lead container projecting 

downward from the fuse body. 

The filling is a solid or solidified mixture. A starting mixture of 
potassium nitrate, antimony trisulfide ferrous sulfide, and dextrine is 
placed on top of the agent. 

Operation. Throwing by Hand .—When the safety pin has been 
pulled, the lever, held in the palm of the hand, acts as a deterrent to 
prevent contact between the striker and the primer. As the grenade 
leaves the hand, the striker, actuated by its spring, throws the lever clear 
and strikes the primer. The primer flashes the fuse which in 2 seconds’ 
lime ignites the starting mixture. The starting mixture generates the 
heut required to start the chemical reaction of the agent. The pressure, 
resulting from the combustion, forces the adhesive tape from the small 
emission holes and the agent from the container. 

To Fire from a Stationary Point of Release .—Place grenade on ground 
and hold the lever firmly in position while withdrawing the safety pin. 
When ready to fire, release lever and move rapidly upwind for a distance 
of 5 yd. The functioning is the same as indicated above. 


The following are the principal characteristics of the standard tear-gas 
grenade: 


Weight filled. 1 lb. (approximately) 

Shape. Cylindrical 

Color.. Blue-gray 

Safety device. Safety pin 

Igniter... Fuse, igniting M-l (a 2-aeoond delay) 

Filling. CN—10 oz. (mixture of chloracetophenone, 

oxide); a thin layer of starting mixture in 
placed on top of the filling 

Identification. Red letters—CN 

Red word—Gas 
One red luind 

Characteristics of cloud.. White to 1 due-gray to colorless vapor hav¬ 
ing a fruitlike pungent odor; nn imme¬ 
diate lacrimatory cfferi on unprotected 
personnel; notiloxic except in extreme 
concent rational practically no obscuring 
effect 


Time of burning . 25 to 40 second* (comet* to full volume 

within 5 wvond* after firing); n small 
Mlfcam of vapor continue* some 10 or 15 
seconds longer, 

United States Standard Irritant-gas Grenade.—The standard irritatU- 
f/o* grenade (CN-DM), M-6, U identical with the standard tear-gas 
grenade (CN), M-7, except as to chemical filling. The irritant grenade 
contain* a 50-50 mixture of CN and DM, instead of pure CN, as in the 

tear-gas grenade. It therefore ^i?aa noth the lacrimatory effect of CN 
and the irritant (sternutatory) effect of DM. The following are the 
principal characteristics of the irritant grenade: 


Weight filled. 1 lb. (approximately) 

Sliapc.. Cylindrical 

Color. Blue-grey 

8afet.v device. Safety pin 

Igniter. Fuse, igniting M-I (a 2-acoond delay) 

filling. CN-DM, approximately 10 oz. (a mixture 


of chloracetophenone and diphcnyla- 
minochloraraine and smokeless powder 
and magnesium iodide); a thin layer of 
starter mixture is placed on top of the 
filling 

Identification. Rod letters—CN/DM 

Red word—Gas 
One red l>and 

Characteristics of cloud.... Blue-grey to yellow in color, with a pun¬ 
gent fruitlike odor; the smell of smoke¬ 
less powder is also apparent; the vapor 
has an immediate lacrimatory and nau¬ 
seating effect on unprotected personnel 
and may cause sneezing and vomiting 

Time of burning. 25 to 40 seconds (candle comes to full vol¬ 

ume in about 5 seconds after ignition) 


Chemical Grenades—Smoke 

The principal smoke grenades used during the war were the following: 


Nation 

Type 

Chemical filling 

German.j 

Ball hand 

Chlorsulfonic acid 

French. 

| 

Incendiaire et Fumigfne, Mlc. 1910—Auto- 
rnatique, hand 

Phosphorus (WP) 

British... 

No. 27 Combination hand and rifle, M-l 
Combination hand and rifle, M-I 

Smoke, hand, M-II 

Phosphorus (WP) 
Phosphorus (WP) 
Phosphorus (WP) 

United State*. 


With the exception of the German, all the principal World War smoke 
grenades were filled with phosphorus. The American combination hand 
and rifle smoke grenade was identical with the British No. 27 smoke 
grenade, and these two were the only smoke grenades which could be 
projected with a rifle. The American hand smoke grenade was very 
similar to the combination hand-and-rifle smoke grenade, except that it 
had no base plate and rod. 
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United States Combination Hand-and-rifle Grenade, M-U (Fig. 12.) 
This grenade consisted chiefly of the following parts: the body (and rod), 
the gaine, and the firing mechanism. 

The body of the grenade, cylindrical in form, was about 3J£ in. long 
and 2*4 in. in diameter. It was made of tinned plate and was capped on 
either end with dished tinned-plate stampings somewhat heavier than 
the metal forming the body. To the lower cap, forming the base, was 
soldered a steel base plate approximately in. thick. This steel plate 
was tapped to receive a rod 15 in. long and of the proper diameter to fit 
the bore of the service rifle. The rod was used only when the grenade 
was projected with a rifle. The rods were issued detached from the 
grenades in the ratio of 60 per cent of the grenades. 



Cylindrique,” and by the Americans, “Thermite Hand Grenade, MK-I.” 
These two grenades were identical, the American grenade being copied 
directly from the French as the most successful device of its kind. 

United States Thermite Hand Grenade, M-I (Fig. 13>.—This 
grenade consisted of the following parts: 

1. A cylindrical shell of tin pUto to which the top and bottom wen* attached by 
crimping and aoldcring. In the cover was a hole into which was soldered a metallic 
ring, tnpped to receive the firing mechanism. 

2. A percussion cap provided with a Bickford fuar. 

3. A charge of thermite. 

4. A mixture of special ignition material. 

The grenade body was approximately 5Js in. long and 2)4 in* * n 
diameter. The total weight of the charged grenade was about 1.65 lb. 

To use the grenade, it was grasped firmly in one hand, and the cover 
cap was removed with the other hand. The striker was then forced in 
sharply by striking it a keen blow against a hard body such as the heel, 
a rock, the butt of the gun, etc., and the grenade was then immediately 
thrown or placed against the object to be burned. The percussion of the 
primer ignited the Bickford fuse. Its combustion required 5 seconds, 
after which the quick match was lighted. This, in turn, ignited the 


12.--Grenade, rombination hand and rifle. W.P., line, complrte. showing noacmbly 

To the upper cap, forming the cover of the body, was soldered a 
striker chamber, externally threaded to hold the firing mechanism. The 
gaine was inserted through the striker-chamber cover and was soldered 
to the former. 

The primer rested on top of, and was held in place by, the striker 
chamber. The primer was crimped to the fuse, on the other end of which 
was crimped the detonator, the fuse and detonator extending into the 
gaine. The striker was held by a shear wire. Over the entire firing 
mechanism wo* placed a metal cover to prevent accidental discharge, the 
cover being held in place by means of a retaining pin and ring. A small 
hole was provided in the cover cap for filling. This was sealed with a 
disc of tin. The filling charge was about 0.90 lb. of white phosphorus. 

When used as a hand grenade, the cap over the firing mechanism was 
removed after withdrawing the retaining pin. The striker was then 
•'truck against any solid object, as the heel of the boot, the butt of the gun, 
a rock, etc.., and the grenade was thrown immediately after striking. The 
*hoek sheared the small restraining wire and the striker point fired the 
primer and started the fuse burning. 

When used as a rifle grenade, the stem was attached by screwing it 
into the base plate of the grenade as far as it would go. The protecting 
lap was then removed, exposing the striker. A blank cartridge furnished 
for this purpose was next loaded into the rifle, after which the grenade 
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rod was inserted into the muzzle of the rifle and pushed down as far aa 
it would go. The butt of the gun was set against some solid object, such 
as the bottom of the trench, a sandbag, etc., and the elevation adjusted 
according to the range desired. Upon the discharge of the rifle, the set¬ 
back sheared the small restraining wire, permitting the striker pin to 
impinge upon the primer and thus ignited the fuse which in 5 seconds 
fired the detonator. 

The maximum range was obtained with the rifle held at 45 degrees. 
Shorter ranges could be had by either raising or lowering this elevation. 
Under favorable conditions, ranges up to 230 yd. were obtained. 
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special igniting mixture. By reason of the delay and absence of explosion, 
ifie grenade could be placed by hand or thrown to a distance. 

The thermite incendiary grenade was effective because of the intense 
l»cat of the molten material. It was placed by hand above the object to 
!*> burned and used principally for the destruction of noncombustihle 



Postwar Development of Smoke Grenades.—The phosphorus com¬ 
bination hand-and-rifle grenade was a very successful munition and was 
by far the most effective and useful chemical grenade in the late war. 
Because it was so satisfactory in the war, nothing has been done since to 
develop a more effective smoke grenade, and the World War type of 
combination hand-and-rifle smoke grenade remains today the most 
effective device of its kind. 

Chemical Grenades—Incendiary 

In addition to the phosphorus grenades mentioned above which, 
although primarily smoke devices, had considerable incendiary effect, 
there was also used in the war a special incendiary grenade which wu 
called by the French, “Grenade-Incendiaire A Main, Mle. 1916— 


material. It contained a thermite mixture which produced an cxceed- 
mgly high temperature, the contents becoming a mass of white-hot 
molten metal. 

Smoxe Candles and Pots 

Small portable nonmiasile devices which produced smoke by progres¬ 
sive burning of a chemical filling were in the late war called smoke candles. 
If the device were of a larger size, not so readily portable, but producing 
a more enduring smoke cloud by longer burning, it was called a smoke pot. 
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These devices were among the first smoke producers used in the war; 
They proved very effective for supplementing the gas operations of 
chemical troops and were later more extensively employed in screening 
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infantry operations. 

>3iiiuke i-aadli’s were introduced by the British at the battle of Loom 
in September, 1915, being used by the British special gas companies in 

roper covering 

Quickmo+ch, — Tin cap 

* . . _ \ / / / Tape band 

^ f 0 ** 




'First fire comp 


Friction core/ - 1 


Tear-off tope. 


Tinned iron case- 


Smoke composition-^ 


ini. 


•fTniT— 

I I 4 %-OHed 

i i * * i 


L -f- 

L_ 


DIRECTIONS 

Tear of f top by putting 
tape sharply upwards. 
Ignite flare by rubbing 
red disk on tape sharply 
but firmly across the 
black blob on the center 
of the top of flare 


3.34' 


Black shellac paint 

Section Elevation 

Fig. 14.—United Stale* *moke-*uUtitute candh-. 


conjunction with their gas operations at that time (12, page 56). Theae 
candles were known ns “Smoke Candle, Mark I/L/Typc S.” 

When the United States entered the war, it adopted a smoke candle, 
which was very similar to the British Type S Smoke Candle, and was 
known as “Candle, Smoke Substitute.” 

United States Candle, Smoke Substitute.—This candle consisted of a 
tin case, cylindrical in shape, 5j«fc in. high and 3*s in. in diameter, and 
filled with a Bolid smoke mixture, as shown in Fig. 14. To the top of the 
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rase was fitted a case cover, containing a central circular hole 1 in. in 
diameter, through which the match head was inserted and from which 
die smoke escaped when the candle was fired. A cardboard disk con¬ 
taining the match head was placed on top of the case cover. The match 
head extended down through the hole in the case cover and acted aa the 
igniter for the smoke mixture. A scratch block for igniting the match 
head was taped to the cardboard disk on one side of the match head and a 
small strip of wood, the same size as the scratch block, was placed on the 
other side of the mateh head in such a manner that they were easily 



Fig. 15.—Cnndlo. smokf mih*titut*. in alteration. 


removable. The strip of wood, together with the scratch block, lormed 
a protection for the match head. A metal cover wad fitted over the top 
“f the candle and sealed with adhesive tape. 

The smoke mixhirp consisted nf potassium nitrate, coal dust, sulfur. 
l»oiax, and hard pitch, while the mateh head consisted of a mixture of 
|>otassium chlorate, antimony sulfide, and dextrine. 

The candle completely assembled was in. high and 3 3 £ in. in 
diameter, weighed 3}$ lb., was painted black, and was not marked or 
stenciled in any way. 

By drawing the scratch block quickly across the match head, the 
Intter was ignited and flashed into the candle, igniting the smoke mixture. 
A delay of about 3 seconds occurred between the scratching of the match 
heud and the evolution of smoke. The cardboard disk holding the mateh 
hend burned off. 
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Smoke of a yellowish brown color was generated in considerable 
volume for a period of 4 minute*. A small cloud of vapor at the finish 
usually lasted for another half minute. Figure 15 Bhows the candle, 
smoke substitute, in operation. 

These candles could be fired either singly with the acrateh block or a* 
:i group with electric squibs. When fired individually, the adhesive tape 
from the cover of the candle was removed and the candle was placed in 
an upright position on the ground. 



Fio. 16.—Illustration of electrical method of firing candle*. 

I. Candle. 3. ('■rtll*o«rd disk. 5. Squib. 7. Lead wire. 

i. Inner row 4. Malrb be*d. fl. .Adheaiv* tap*. 8. Exploder 

After the tape was removed from the match head; the scratch block 
was drawn across the match head. When fired as a group, the adhesive 
tape from the cover of the candle and the cover were removed, also the 
scratch block and tape, exposing the match head. The plug from the 
base of au electric squib was removed and the squib with hase (open end) 
was securely taped against the match head. 

The candles were then connected in a series and attached to a blasting 
machine (see Fig. 16). The number of candles that may be fired elec- 
trically is limited only by the capacity of the exploder or blasting machine 
used. 

The caudle, smoke substitute, was painted black. Paint was applipd 
by dipping the candle in asphaltum paint for the purpose of protecting 
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the container and preventing the access of moisture to the contents. No 
marking was placed on the candle, smoke substitute. 

Postwar Development of Smoke Candles.—The postwar development 
of smoke candles has cloeely paralleled that of tear-gas candles. The 
first step was to substitute HC smoke mixture* for the British Tj'pe S 
smoke mixture. The next step was to standardize the sise of the smoke 
candle so as to make it the same as the tear-gas candle and thus utilize 
the same container for both types. The result of this step in the develop- 

* See Chap. XI, p. 245. 
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Fio. 17.—Smoke candle. HC. M-Il. 

10. Fiu* *-ody 

11. Adapter. 
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18 . P«*lny I'lrmnil, 

14. Army black 

powder. 

1A. 0.12'ffram Army Mark 
powder. 

10. Cup dink 
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nifnt was known as “Smoke Candle, HC, M-II,” (later called “Smoke 
Omnade, HC, M 8 ”). 

Smoke Candle , HC, M-II , consisted of a cylindrical tin container 
2 V ] 6 in. in diameter and 4^ in. high, filled with a solid smoke mixture 
and a starting mixture and had a fuse mechanism for firing. With the 
I use attached, the height of the candle is 5 3 4 in. For details see Fig. 17. 

A zinc cup, circular in shape, in. in diameter, and *4 in. deep, wa* 
placed in a depression left in the top of the smoke mixture. The top of 
the cup was flanged outward, the flange being in. wide. The Rang** 
of the starter cup covered the entire surface of the mixture. 

The container top, in which there were four l 4 in. holes covered by 
squares of adhesive tap^ and to which a brass adapter was riveti-d, wan 
fitted to the can on top of the zinc starter cup. Into the brass adapter 
was assembled a fuse, M-I. 


The smoke mixture was composed of hexachlorethane, powdered zine, 
ammonium perchlorate, and ammonium chloride, and the starting 
mixture consisted of potassium nitrate, antimony trisulfide, and dextrine. 

The candle, with fuse attached, weighed approximately 1 3 4 lb. 

When the safety pin of the fuse was pulled and the lever released, the 
striker fired the primer. This ignited the delay element.which in turn 
ignited the starting mixture. The starting mixture burned through the 
zinc cup and startl’d a chemical reaction of the smoke mixture, generating 
considerable heat with the formation of zinc chloride. 

The zinc chloride escaped into the air as a dense white smoke, com¬ 
posed of finely divided solid particles, which readily absorbed moisture 
and became highly obscuring liquid particles. 

The candle burned from 2? 2 to 3,' 4 minutes in full volume. A small 
stream of vapor lasted for possibly minute longer. Figure 18 shows 
Smoke Candle, HC, M-II, in operation. 

To fire, the candle was grasped with lever held firmly against the 
candle body and the safety pin was withdrawn, keeping a firm grasp 
around the candle and lever. The candle was thrown witli u full swing 
of the arm, like a grenade, or placed on the ground. As tile eundle was 
released from the hand, the lever dropped away, allowing the striker to 
fire the primer. 

The candle could not be thrown into or placed within 5 ft. of dry grass 
or other readily inflammable material if a fire was to be avoided. After 
the candle was ignited, personnel remained at least 5 ft. away from the 
burning candle. While the candle was practically harmless, the smoke 


was evolved with great vigor, and there was a tendency to throw out hot 
particles of residue. 

Smoke candle, HC, M-II, was painted gray. A yellow band l 1 2 i». 
wide was painted around the can, 2 in. from the top. Stenciled in yellow 
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in H"‘ n - letters was the symbol "HC ,* 1 % in. from the top of the con¬ 
tainer, and the word “ 8 MOKE” 1in. from the top of the container. 
Below the yellow band, stenciled in yellow were the letters “U.S.,” the 
manufacturer’s identification mark, and the lot number. 

HC Smoke Pot, M-I. —After several years’ use of Smoke Candle, HC, 
M-II, it was found to be too small for the most economical generation of 
smoke, and a larger size device was 
developed. This device, known as 
“Smoke Pot, HC, M-I,” uses HC smoke 
mixture as a filling and the scratch- 
block type of firing mechanism employed. 
in the smoke-substitute candle. Smoke 
Pot, HC, M-l,is now the standard i>orta- 
blc field screening smoke generator for 
the United States Army. 

The present standard smoke j>ot 
(Smoke Pot,HC, M-I) is greatly superior 
to the World War types of smoke candles, 
both as regards quality and quantity of 
•<mokc generated. A> indicated in Chap. 

XT (page 246), HC smoke mixture has a 
T.O.P. of 2,100, as compared to a T.O.P. 
of 460 for the World War Type S smoke 
mixture. Also the standard smoke pot 
contains 12.5 lb. of HC filling as against 
3 lb. for the smoke-sulwditute candle, 
equivalent to 20 smoke-substitute (Type S) smoke randies in obscuring 
capacity. 



Fig. 


18.—Smoke Candle, 
In oiteration. 


HC. M-II, 


One standard pot, therefore, i* 
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CHAPTER XTX 


INDIVIDUAL PROTECTION 
WORLD WAR DEVELOPMENT 

To accomplish its mission in war, an army must protect itself; it must 
*Tk to keep itself intact and avoid an excessive drain in casualties upon 
its resources and fighting power. Hence there is both an individual and a 
collective demand for protection in war regardless of what means or 
weapons are employed. In consequence of this, the history of war might 
well be viewed as an age-long and continuing struggle between weapon 
development as a means of taking life, on the one hand, and protection 
as a measure for safeguarding life, on the other. 

Broadly speaking, gas is used as a war weajion to contaminate the 
atmosphere about the enemy's position, rendering it dangerous to 
breathe. Certain chemical agents are so toxic that but a few breaths of 
them in high concentration will cause death by asphyxiation. Other 
guscs attack the surface of the body and produce casualties by burns. It 
is therefore im]>crative that each individual be provided with a protective 
derice to remove the noxious substances from the air before they are 
breathed or before they come in contact with the body. This is the 
problem of individual protection. 

War gases are heavier than air. Hence they tend to hug the ground 
and flow more or less like water into ground depressions, such as ravines, 
hollows, and valleys, remaining effective in such places much longer 
than on high ground exposed to the wind. Gas seeps into trenches and 
duemits and penetrates ordinary’ buildings just as does pure air. Woods 
comrihute to their persistency. Hence it is that ordinary rover from 
gun fire is not only ineffective against gas but, to the extent that it causes 
lockets,” actually contributes to the effectiveness of chemical agents. 
The continuing action of gas after its release has also to be reckoned with 
or, unlike an H.E. shell, the effect of which is complete when the shell 
explodes and each of its fragments has come to rest, the action of a cliemi- 
ca * shell merely begins upon its explosion. 
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These factors greatly complicate the problem of gas protection, for 
“et only is it necessary to have special protective equipment, but there 
®ust !*■ some means of giving warning in time for this equipment to Lh- 
Mjustcd. Moreover, men cannot wear masks continuously. They can 
"either .-at nor obtain much rest whjlc^vcaring masks. Hence means 

must be provided to enable soldiers to eat and sleep without masks and 
to enable staffs and special-duty men whose work requires freedom from 
the restrictions imposed by the gas mask to carry on their function* 
unmasked and yet protected from the all-pervading clutches of toxic 
This “ the problem of group or collective protection. 

Finally, measures must always be taken to protect tactical units 
against chemical attack and to assist them in accomplishing their missions 
wit hout excessive gas casualties. This is the problem of tactical protection. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that defense against chemical 
attack presents three classes of problems: ( 1 ) individual, (2) collective, 
and (3) tactical protections. The first two of these involve protective 
measures of a generally passive nature, t.e., principally the provision and 
use of individual protective equipment, discussed in this chapter, and 
installations for group protection, treated in Chap. XX. The third 
problem—tactical protection—concerns modes of action and troop lead¬ 
ing, with the new to avoiding gas casualties in the conduct of military 
operations. 

When the Germans launched the first chlorine cloud against the 
British and French in April, 1915, it caught them without any form of 
protection, and hence oaused a tremendous number of casualties (15,000) 
and a high percentage of fatalities (33 per cent). 8o staggering was' this 
blow that all the energies of the British and French Governments were 
concentrated during the next few weeks on improvising means of protec¬ 
tion against gas, and the results achieved were nothing short of miraculous. 
Within the short space of two weeks, every British soldier at the front 
was issued a cotton pad soaked in a solution of sodium carbonate and 
thiosulfate, which could be tied over his face and which afforded protec¬ 
tion against chlorine—the only gas then in use. 

Concerning this early effort on the part of the British, General 
Foulkes flays: 

Imiiiffiitftcly Mfter the fir»t German gaa attack ... Lord Kitchener had sent two 
eminent m'l'Mmt** Dr. Haldane and Profewor Baker, to France to inveatiante the 
problem of protection on the apot; he had ak» appealed to the Bhtiah public to «uppk 
pad rropirutont, such a* were being improvised in the field, and in a very few dam, 
thanka to the devoted eflorta of British women and the organisation of the Red Cwm, 
every man m the B.E.F. had been supplied with some sort of protection against gas. 

From the first big gas attack in April, 1915, to the end of the war, the 
resources of both sides, and particularly of the Allies, were strained almost 
to the limit to keep gas protection abreast of the rapid development in 
the offensive use of gas. It was truly a modem version (vastly acceler¬ 
ated) of the age-old race between armor and armor-piercing projectiles. 
During the three and a half years of the gas war the British Government 
alone issued 50,000,000 gas masks of seven different kinds to protect an 
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army of 2,000,000 men in France—an average of 25 masks per man. 
This was not waste; it was dire necessity, forced by the following sequence 
of events: 

The Germans used: 

1. Chlorine, on Apr. 21,1915, against 
unprotected troops. By May 3, 1915, 

British troops were issued cotton doth 


f 



pads soaked in a solution of sodium car¬ 
bonate, sodium thiosulfate, and water. 

These were supplemented with boxes of 
cotton waste from which each soldier 
took a handful to stuff in his mouth and 
nostrils before fastening the pad over his 
face. The pads required frequent soak¬ 
ing. This form of protection was never 
regarded as more than a temporary 
expedient. 

By May 10, 1915, British troops in 
the Ypres sector were provided with the 
Black Veil Respirator (see Fig. 108). 

This consisted of a fourfold piece of 

black veiling about 1 yd. long and 8 in. wide. The center portion was 
padded with cotton and saturated with sodium carlxmate, glycerine, and 

water, the glycerine having been added 
to keep the pad moist. Tied about the 
face, this respirator, however, did not 
insure a gaslight fit and was soon 
replaced with a new design. 

2. Tear gn» (T-Stoff), in shell 
beginning in January, 1915, but increas¬ 
ing to serious proportions in May and 
June. These tear gases caused very 
serious lficrimation (an unprotected 
man was helpless) when present in a 
concentration only one six-thousandth 
of the lethal concentration of chlorine. 
To meet this threat the British issued 
the Hypo Helmet (see Figs. 109 and 

• ■ --- * Vt HA). Thin helmet was mads of flannel 

°' PH ‘ in ,he form of a "-Web could be 

put over the head with the open ends 
•ucked inmde the blouse. The cloth was dipped in hypo (sodium 
thiosulfate), washing soda, and glycerine. A rectangular piece of 
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celluloid was inserted in the helmet for vision. This was easily cracked 
and the mask was otherwise defective in having no outlet valve to prevent 
the harmful accumulation of carbon dioxide inside the helmet. This 
mask was issued to all troops in the field by July 6, 1915. 

3. Phosgene, on Dec. 11, 1915. Phosgene was ten times more poison¬ 
ous than chlorine. By July, 1915, it was learned that phosgene would 
Iw employed by the Germans during the following December. The 
British Intelligence Service ascertained not only this important fact but 
also the exact area within which the attack would take place. With 
five months to prepare, the British developed the P. Helmet. 
, - ^ - r t; ... i This was similar in shape' to the Hypo 

Helmet but was made of flannelette and 
was provided with two glass eyepieces. 
It also had an expiratory valve made of 
rubber, very similar to the outlet valve 
on present-day masks (see Figs. 109 and 
iSPI? 110). The helmet was dipped in a solu¬ 
tion of caustic soda, phenol, and glyc¬ 
erine. The first two of these substances 
react to form sodium phenolate which 
neutralised phosgene, hence the name P. 
or Phenolate Helmet. It was used by tin* 
British during the large phosgene attack 

„ Hypo. P.. or near Pilckum on Dec. 19,1915. It saved 

P.H. Helmet 1 b un, skirt buttoned _ *»_.•. . , ,, 

under tunic. many lives though it was not fully 

satisfactory against high concentrations. 

Meanwhile the Russians had discovered that a substance known as 
urotropine or hexamethylenetetramine readily neutralized phosgene. 
With this information, the British now discarded the P. Helmet for 
the P.H. (phenate-hexamine) Helmet, similar except for the protective 
solution in which it was dipped (see Figs. 109 and 110). The new solution 
was urotropine, caustic soda, phenol, and glycerine. The P.H. Helmet 
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gave much better protection than the P. Helmet, was effective for about 
24 hours’ continuous use, and would withstand a high concentration of 
phosgene. 

By the latter part of 1915, the German* had commenced the extensive 
employment of larrimators cither alone or in conjunction with lethal gas. 
The P.H. Helmet offered little protection against laerimators. Accord- 
ingly in September, 1915, goggles made of rubber with mica eyepieces 
were issued for use in connection with the P.H. Helmet. This involved 
difficulties of adjustment which led to the development of the P.H.G. 
Helmet, having tight-fitting goggles attached to the mask. This helmet, 
however, was also difficult to adjust and was soon discarded. With the 
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subsequent invention and issuance of tbe box respirator, the P.H. Helmet 
was continued in service use for some little time a a & substitute in case the 
respirator was lost or damaged. 

4. Increasing concentration of gas early in 1916. The protection pro¬ 
vided was inadequate. Having reached what they believed was the 
limit of protection with the helmet-type of ma*k, still not fully satis¬ 
factory, the British now turned to an entirely different principle, with 
the invention of the Large Hox or Tarbox Respirator. This was the first 
British Army mask which included a canister of neutralising chemicals. 
The canister contained granules of char- 
roal, soda lime, and potassium perman¬ 
ganate. It was connected by a rubber 
tnlx* to the facepiece which covered only 
the chin, mouth, and nose. The face¬ 
piece was made of 24 thicknesses of 
muslin soaked in sodium zincate and 
urotropine. The facepiece included a 
nose clip to prevent breathing through 
the nose and a rubber mouthpiece for 
breathing with the mouth through the 
canister. Goggles were used for protec¬ 
tion against laerimators. 

5. Chlorpicrin and similar (Green 
Cwss) gases, about Mar. 26, 1916. 

Chlorpirrin was about four times as 
|X)isonous as chlorine. It was also 
chemically very inert and was not 
efficiently absorlx>d by any respirator 
to this date. 

The I,urgc Box Respirator was cumbersome and deficient in protection 
against laerimators. It, in turn, was supplanted by a mask of improved 
design called the Small Bor Respirator (see Fig. 111). This was first 
issued to troops in April, 1916, and served the British, as well as many 
of the United States troops, to the end of the War. The Small Box 
R<*spirator consisted of a small canister containing layer* ol charcoal, soda 
lime, and pdassium permanganate; a corrugated tula* and a facepierc 
covered the entire face. The facepiece was made of ruhl>er cloth and 
while u tight fit was depended U|K»n for protectiou against laerimators. 
the rubber mouthpiece and none clip, to insure that only air from the can¬ 
ister was breathed, were retuin«*d. 

6. Mustard gas (Yellow Cross), in July, 1917. Mustard gas if 36 
limes as poisonous a* chlorine. The Small Box Respirator sufficiently 
protected the eyes and nose against mustard gas. Tbe mustard gas 
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persisted for days in any locality where used and had very little odor and 
was not unpleasant at the time. The masks were very uncomfortable 
when worn for long periods. Also, the mustard gaa affected all parte of 
the body, easily permeating the clothing. Hence tremendous casualties 
w ere caused by its use. Adequate protection never was devised. Diffi¬ 
culties of manufacture fortunately limited the German supply. 

7. Toxic smoke (Blue Cross), in July 1917. Some of these toxic smoke* 
produce intense and intolerable (an unprotected man could not fight) 
irritation of the nose and throat in concentrations only one twenty- 
thousandth of the- lethal concentration of chlorine. All the masks pre¬ 
viously mentioned permitted the penetration of smokes. Tbfc Germans 
discovered smokes terribly irritating to the nose and throat and com¬ 
menced tlieir use on a very large scale. The Germans manufactured 


14,000,000 Blue Cross shell and expected extremely important results, 
hoping to force the removal of the mask and permit casualties to be 
readily produced by other gases. 

The British had forseen this possibility and had provided a partial 
protection in tbe shape of an extension to the Small Box Respirator. 
Subsequently other changes were introduced. Really adequate protec¬ 
tion never was devised. Fortunately the German shells tvere not effec¬ 
tive. (Penetration of the mask is effective only when the particles are 
approximately of a certain site.) 

The above facts illustrate grimly the strenuous race that took place 
between offensive and defensive gas warfare in the late w ar. 

Mask Development 

The evolution of the British wartime gas mask, as outlined above, is 
of special interest since it was the British type which was adopted by the 
American Army upon entry of the United States into the war. 

The earliest German respirators consisted of pads of cloth soaked in 
a sodium thiosulfate—sodium earl>oimte solution. These were followed 
by masks of absorbent cloth made in the shape of a snout which fitted 
over the mouth and nose. 

During the fall of 1915, the Germans turned to a canister-type respir¬ 
ator (sec Fig. 112). The facepiece of this mask was made of leather 
treated with tar oil and tallow to render it gastight and watertight. 
The facepiece covered the entire face including the eyes. Eyepieces, 
consisting of an outer layer of glass and an inner layer of chemically 
treated celluloid which prevented dimming, were inserted. Screwed to 
u socket in tbe facepiece was a small cylindrical canister containing 
ubsorbent chemicals. The air was inhaled and expired directly through 
this canister. Originally the canister filling consisted of a Inver of kiesel- 
guhr or granules of earth soaked in potassium carlxmate covered with 
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powdered charcoal, a layer of charcoal granules, and a layer of pumice 
mixed with urotropine. In April, 1918, a layer of charcoal and zinc 
oxide was substituted for the layer of earth granules. 

To protect against irritant smokes, a paper disk filter in a jxrforated 
metal container, which was fitted over the canister, was later issued. 

This mask had the advantage of compactness, but as there was no 
outlet valve the wearer had to continually breathe a certain amount of 
his own expired air. Also the entire weight of the German mask and 
canister was carried by the head and 
produced fatigue of the neck muscles 
after a short period of wear. 

The French develo|>ed three masks, 
the M2, the Tissot and the A.R.8. 

(Appareil Respiratoirc Spinal). 

The M2 Mask (see Fig. 113) was in 
the form of a snout covering the face. 

It was made of 32 layers of muslin 
impregnated with neutralizing chemi¬ 
cals. Celluloid eyepieces were provided 
for vision. There was no outlet valve. 

Air was inhaled and exhaled through 
the fabric. 

The facepiece of the Tisaot Mask 
(see Fig. 114) was made of pure rub¬ 
ber and was connected by a tube to a 
canister of absorbent chemicals carried 
on tbe back. The mask is noteworthy 
as being the first to provide for drawing 
the incoming air across tl»e eyepieces 
to prevent them from dimming. It 
was used extensively by artillerymen 

and special observers in both the French and American armies. It was 
clumsy, however, and difficult to adjust and was hence unsuitable f,, r 
front-line troops. 

The French now turned to the Gerimm iyjn*nf snout canister mask, 
developing the A.R.S. Mask, experimentation with which began in Sej>- 
tember, 1917. This mask was an improvement on the- German in that 
it incorporated the Tissot principle of preventing dimming of the oye- 



Fio. 111.—Brituh Smalt Box R*«pinrtor. 
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pieces by drawing the dry inspired air across them and it also included 
croVtet valve which the German type lacked. The French snout 
canister, however, gave somewhat less protection than the German. 
Moreover, the French did not furnish each soldier with an extra canister 
to carry with his mask as did the Germans. 

o4U 

The original Italian mask was somewhat similar to the French M2 
type. This was soon discarded for the British Small Box Respirator 
which the Italians adopted for their troops during the war 



Fic. 113.—French 
M2 eas mask. 



The Russian wartime gas mask (see Fig. 115) consisted of a headpiece 
which covered the hood including the cars. It was connected directly 

to a canister box supi*>riod on the 
chest. The canister contained char¬ 
coal only. This mask had neither 
mouthpiece nor nose dip, I Kit was 
still uncomfortable to wear. 

I'poii entry of the l 'nihil State* 
in the war, the War Department 
adopted the British Small Box Riv- 
pirator (sec Fig. Ill), considering it 

the* best of Kuropenn masks which 
huil been devclo|M-d. However, in view 
of the then extensive use of mustard 
gas which necessitated the wearing of 
the mask for lung perils Is of time, it 
was early realized by the American Gas Service that the uncomfort¬ 
able mouihpiece and nose clip of the British tyi>o of mask should 
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l»e eliminated. Accordingly experimentation was immediately begun 
leading to development of a number of improved designs. None of 
these fully met requirements, and it was not until the dose of the 
war that a satisfactory American mask of improved design was pro¬ 
duced. All told a total of 5,092,499 masks were made in this 
countr>* during the war. Of this number 4,210,586 were shipped to 
France. 

The first American effort in gas-mask production was a lot of 25,000 
masks of British type intended for use of the 1st Division. These were 
mode without sufficient knowledge of British specifications and fabrica¬ 
tion methods. They were shipped to France in 1917 but proved faulty 
and wen* never issued to troops. 

Following receipt of more definite information, production of mask* 
for training purposes, practically in exact duplication of the British type, 
was begun in this country in July, 1917. The facepiece of this type was 
made of rubberized cloth and included celluloid eyepieces. It had a 
rublier mouthpiece and nose clip similar to the British. 

The Training Mask was followed in October, 1917, with the C.E. or 
Corrected English Mask. This included an improvement in the facepiece 
fabric, protecting against all gases, the previous type having lieen per¬ 



meable to rldorpicrin. Other improvements were tho addition of the 
flutter valve guard, use of coiled spring to hold the eyepieces in place, 
change in the angle tube giving lower breathing resistance, and the sub¬ 
stitution of activated cocoanut charcoal in the canister, for the (inacti¬ 
vated wood charcoal in the original British tyj>e. Before the Armistice, 
1,864,000 of the C.E. Masks were turned out. 

The R.F.K. Mask was a somewhat improved type designed by three 
mi'll connected with the American Gas service, Richardson, Flory, and 
Kups. Noteworthy improvements of the C.E. mask were the use of 
spun-in aluminum eyepieces and a change in the shajK* and ilie facepiece 
binder frame to increase the comfort. From February, 1918, until the 
Armistice, 3,050,000 of these masks were produced. 

To meet the demand for increased comfort and lower breathing resist- 
uiiee, there followed several types noteworthy as the forerunners of the 
pri*scui-day American Army mask. In all of these the mouthpiece ami 
noser I ip were dis|>eiised with, and the Tissot principle of deflecting the 
incoming dry air across the eyepieces was incorixtrated. The A.T. 
(Akron Tissot) Mask, was designed by the Akron Rubber Company 
(sec Fig. 116). The facepiece of this mask was made of molded rubber 
covered with stockinette. Inside the facepiece was a Y-shaped tube to 
deflect the incoming air across the eyepieces and a sponge-rubber chin 
rest was also provided. Production of this type started in June, 1917. 
a total of 197,000 !>eing made before the Armistice. 
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Another improved type was designed by KopB and known as the K.T. 
or Kops-Tissot Mask. This mask contained a semiflexible facepiece 
binder frame and was provided with a butterfly shaped air deflector made 
of rubber. It had no angle tube, separate tubes for inlet and outlet of 
air being used. In place of the rubber chin rest of the A.T., it had an 
elastic chin rest strap. The self-centering adjustable head harness pro¬ 
vided in the A.T. was incorporated in 
this mask. A total of 337,000 were 
made before the Armistice. 

The principal objection to the 
A.T. and K.T. Masks was that they 
were difficult to manufacture. 

By October, 1919, production had 
begun on a further improved type 
known as the 1919 Model or K.T.M. 
Mask. About 2,000 of these were 
turned out before the Armistice, by 
which time preparations had been 
mode for their manufacture at the 
rate of one million a month. 

The facepiece of this mask was 
made of a special rubber compound. 
The outside surface was covered by 
a layer of thin cotton fabric called 
stockinette which was vulcanized to 
the rubber. The facepiece material 
Fio. lie.—American A.T. (Akron-TiMoi ) with stockinette covering was manu- 
*“* m * Bk ' facturod in the form of sheets from 

which the facepieces were cut out by means of a special die. The die 
cutting was so sha|>ed that when folded and two short edges were sewn 
together to form a chin scam, a pro|>crly fitting mask was obtained. This 
method of manufacture greatly facilitated mass production. Holes for 
the eyepieces were eliptical so that an uneven tension was produced around 
the cypieces causing the eyepieces to bulge forward as desired and insuring 
a proper fit about the temples. The mask had an angle tube similar to 
that of the A.T. and a deflector almost identical with that used in the 


K.T., but neither a chin rest nor a chin strap, the facepiece being so shaped 
that these were unnecessary. A head harness pad of canvas-covered 
felt and buckles for adjustment of the head harness straps were provided. 


Canister Development (American) 

The canisters of the early American ty|>e masks were filled with char¬ 
coal and soda lime in the propuriimi of 60 to 40 uml were painted black. 
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They were about one-fourth larger than the British type, it having been 
feared that our charcoal was inferior and that hence a larger amount was 
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nmlcd. It was later learned that American-made charcoal was in fact 
superior and the canister was accordingly reduced to the same size as the 
British. 

The canisters of the C.E. Masks were of the reduced size and were 
painted yellow. By January, 1918, two cotton pads were inserted in the 
canister to protect against irritant smokes. These canisters were alsu 
painted yellow. 

When the R.F.K. masks were being manufactured, it was found that 
the canister could l>c reduced still further in size and also that breathing 
resistance could be lowered. Canisters of this improved type were 
painted green. 

Various sorts of irritant smoke filters were used during the World 
War, including paper, cellulose, and cotton. Felt was found to l>c the 
most efficient material, though it offered considerable resistance to breath¬ 
ing and was expensive. Accordingly, the next American improvement 
iti canisters was the incorporation of a felt filter. This canister was 
painted blue and was used in the 1919 mask. 

Carrier Development 

For the early American types of gas masks, a square-shajied canvas 
satchel, carried slung over the shoulder, was provided. The sling or 
carrying strap for these carriers was so made that the satchel could be 
quickly transferred to the alert position across the chest, a cord being used 
to tie around the body and hold the satchel in place. This two-position 
carrier was not satisfactory in this respect and, moreover, when lying 
prone it was difficult to adjust the mask from the alert position of the 
carrier without undue exposure of the body. The side satchel was hence 
di'veIo|H*d. I’sing a longer corrugated tube it was unnecessary, with 
ilie side satchel, to change its position before adjusting the mask. 

POSTWAR DEVELOPMENT 
The Gas Mask 

Since the war, development work on gas masks lias been mainly 
directed toward further improving the "1919 Model" Army service gas 
mask, brought out at the end of the war, and townrd providing additional 
types of sjK’ciul masks needed for certain troops who hove *|x*ciul dutio 
lo perform, such as communicating messages over telephones (the dia¬ 
phragm mask), observing through optical instruments (optical mask), 
and piloting airplanes (aviation mask). 
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Our postwar mask-development work has been based upon certain 
practical requirements which control the design of the mask. These 
requirements may be summarized as follows: 

1. The numk must protect Against all chemical-warfare agent*. 

2. It must hnvo n low breathing resistance. 

3. It muM l>c light in weight. 

4. It must he comfortable. 

5. It must he simple in design, eaay to operate, and rrpair. 

6. It must not interfere greatly with vision. 

7. Ii must he nigged enough to withstand field conditions. 

8. It must he reasonably easy to manuforturr in quantity. 

9. It must not deteriorate appreciably in storage for at least several years. 

10. It must have a sendee life in the field for at least several months. 

The ideal gas mask is one which affords complete protection against 
all known toxic gases. Theoretically such a mask is possible but it can 
not nt the same time satisfy all of the practical requirements listed above. 
Thus, the requirements of maximum protection, low breathing resistance, 
and light weight, are essentially opposed, for protection varies directly 
with the amount of chemicals used and the capacity of the mechanical 
filter. But the more chemicals used and the larger the filter, the heavier 
the ranister. Similarly, low breathing resistance requires a large super¬ 
ficial area for the filter which in turn increases the size and weight of the 
canister. 

Again, if the canister is made small, the chemical filling must be 
reduced, which lowers protection, and the filter must be made smaller, 
whirh increases breathing resistance. Hence the military mask is a 
compromise, embodying an optimum balance among the ten require¬ 
ments indicated above, particularly the first three. 


In addition, the Army service gas mask is designed to protect only 
against substances suitable for war use as chemical agents. This should 
hr thoroughly understood and the military mask should not Ik* relied 
\qx>n for any purposes other than those for which it is intended. 

The Canister 

The canister of the military gas mask is the means by which chemical 
agents present in the atmosphere are removed from air Ud'orc it is 
breathed (see Fig. 117). It consists of three principal parts, riz. t a chemi¬ 
cal container, usually made of sheet metal and provided with air inlet 
and outlet openings; a filter for the removal of solid and liquid particles 
by mechanical filtration; the chemical filling for the disposal of gases by 
physical adsorption, chemical neutralization, or by a combination of 
these processes. 

As an integral part of the mask the canister itself must conform to 
the general requirements listed above. These requirements impose 
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decided limitations upon the number of materials or substances which 
may be used as component*.. The material used for the mechanical 
filler must be sufficiently denae to hold out the extremely minute solid 
or liquid particles of which the irritant gases and smokes are constituted. 
These particles, it may be said, are 
*o small that they cannot be seen 
with an ordinary high-powered 
microscope while even with the 
ultramicroscope they are only 
visible as points of reflected light. 

On the other hand, the filter 
material must not be so dense as 
to impede unduly the flow of air 
through it. The chemical or 
chemicals used for the removal of 
gases must be highly porous in 
order to provide within small space 
a relatively enormous absorbent 
surface. They must not react with 
each other or corrode their metal 
container. Their effectiveness 

must not be appreciably lowered bv 
exposure to air of high humidity. F,n - ,l5 ’—G-’-ma.k canister (Krlion.liHKl). 

They must remove the gas very rapidly since any given portion of 
inspired air is in contact with the canister filling for but a fractional part 
of a second. They must have the capacity to dispose of large amounts 
of gas since the canister cannot be frequently replaced. They must be 
fairly cheap and available in great quantity. In turn, they, as well os 
the filter, must not cause high breathing resistance. 

The only single substance which approximately fulfills all the require¬ 
ments of a chemical filling for gas-mask canisters is activated charcoal 
in the form of small granules. Generally speaking the best charcoals for 
this pur|K»se are made from very dense raw materials. The most satis¬ 
factory material found during the World War for canister charcoal Was 
cucoanut shell. Various nut shells, fruit stones, and other substance*, 
however, were also used. Sinee the war, improved methods of manufac¬ 
ture have made possible the use of more readily available materials. 
Charcoal is a highly jwrous substance consisting principally of carbon 
which is made by the carbonization of organic matter. As such, it is 
called primary charcoal. By subjecting primary charcoal to n certain 
process of licat and steam, called activation, the property of adsorption 
of gases, which primary charcoal jxjsscsscs, is greatly increased. 

When gas-laden air is passed through activated charcoal, the molecules 
or gas are attracted and held physically on the surface of the ]M>res in the 
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charcoal granules, the purified air passing on through. This process of 
removal of the gas is called adsorption. It may roughly be compared to 
i he action of a magnet in attracting and holding iron fillings on its surface. 
Activated charcoal which will adsorb half its own weight of toxic gas has 
lx»en made on a large scale, while charcoals have been made in the labora- 
lury which will adsorb more than their own weight of gas. The principal 
deficiency of charcoal as a canister filling is that it does not hold tena- 
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riuusly certain highly volatile acid gases, notably phosgene, but gradually 
releases them to the passing air current. This deficiency is compensated 
lor by flic use of another substance mixed with the charcoal, pit., soda 
lime. 

St«in lime is a mixture consisting of hydrated lime, cement, kieselguhr, 
sodium livdroxide, anil water in various proportions according to the 
lormulu use<l; there are several. Gases, which the charcoal does not 
hold firmly by adsorption and which are gradually given off by it, are 
caught by the soda lime, with which they enter into chemical combina¬ 
tion. After continued exposure to certain gases, such as phosgene, a 
gradual transfer of the gas to the soda lime takes place, thus leaving the 
charcoal five to pick up more gas. It may therefore be said that the 
principal function of the soda lime is to act as u reservoir of large capacity 
for the |M*rmnnent fixation of the more volatile arid and oxidizahle gases, 
while the charcoal furnishes the required degree of activity for all gases as 
well as storage capacity for less volatile ones. 

Another reason for the combination al>sorhent is that, while a rise in 
cither Icmprrulure or humidity causes a decrease In the adsorptive rapac¬ 
ity of charcoal, Hlich conditions increase the reactivity of the soda lime 

The canister of the present military mask contains a mixture of soda 
lime and specialty prepared charcoal as well a* a highly efficient mechani¬ 
cal filter. It can thus bo relied upon to give full protoption ngainut any 
ga< likely to he encountered in the field. The function of the differcui 
components of the canister us regards the principal war gases is set forth 
beluw. 
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It should be impressed upon all concerned that the canister provided 
with tho military gas mask is for protection against chemical warfare 
agents only. There are certain toxic gases unadapted for war use which 
may otherwise )>e encountered, especially in industry. The principal ones 
are carlxm monoxide and ammonia. The Army canister does not protect 
against these gases and should never be Telied upon for such purpose. 

Carbon monoxide has neither odor nor color and a person subjected 
to a sufficient concentration of it loses consciousness without warning. 
Being lighter than air, high concentrations of this gas are generally limited 
to enclosed spares. As it is one of the products of combustion of wood it 
is invariably present in burning buildings. Hence the military ga*- 
musk canister should never bo used in fire fighting. Carbon Mon¬ 
oxide is also present in automobile exhaust gas in natural gas, artificial 
illuminating gas, blast-furnace gases, mine-explosion gus<?s and in the 
gases resulting from the burning of smokeless powder in artillery. 

Repair or rescue work about refrigeration plants and other places 
where there is leakage of ammonia gas should he undertaken with the 
military gas mask. 

It should also be realized that the military gns mask does not supply 
or innkc air or oxygen and hence should never be used in an ntmosj>horc 
deficient in oxygen. Tunnels and shafts of mines following an explosion, 
the holds of ships, and tanks and tank cars containing volatile liquids 
are places likely to he dangerous in this respect. 

It should further be understood that Ike Army service gas-mask ean- 
isttr is not designed to protect against concentrations of war gas greater than 
1 per cent by volume. It is most unlikely that concentrations as high 
as this will be encountered in the field. However, such concentrations 
may In- found in the immediate vicinity of the explosion of the gas shell, 
for instance in a dugout when a shell bursts in the entrance to it. As 
additional precaution men, even though wearing: masks, should move 
quickly from the immediate vicinity of the explosion holding their hreaih 
while so doing. Dangerously high concentrations may also lie encoun¬ 


tered through leakage in changing the valve on a cylinder containing a 
chemical agent liquefied hv pressure, or in a tank containing a volatile 
solvent imeli no gasoline. 


The Army Service Gas Mask 


The gas mask now provided for the Army is known as tho Service (ins 
Mask (six* Fig. 118). 

The principle upon which the gas mask functions is the purification 
of inspired air by removal of the gus or smoke. Perfect fit of the face¬ 
piece is deiicnded upon to insure that only air which passes through Uie 

‘•muster is drawn into the lungs. The mask consists of throe main parts: 
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Fig. 118.—Army Service Cm* Mask. 
U» flan* 
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the facepiece, the canister, and the hose tube. The mask with the carrier 
weighs 5 lb. 

77ic facepiece is made from molded-rubber blanks of approximately 
the correct size covered on the outside by a thin layer of cotton fabric 
called stockinette vulcanized to the rubber. The facepieces are cut out 
from the face bhmks to exact size and shape by means of a die. These 
die cuttings arc then folded, and two short edges are sewn together by 
a social zigzag stitch and taped with adhesive tape, thus forming a gas- 
tight seam at that portion of the mask which fits under the chin. 

The eyepieces are made of two layers of glass separated by a thin 
layer of celluloid. Even if struck a sharp blow and badly cracked they 
will remain gastigbt and will not splinter. The lens are held in the 
fail-piece by dctachahle screw-on type retaining rims, so that they may 
easily be replaced. 

When adjusted, the facepiece is held in place by an elastic head har¬ 
ness. The harness is made of strips of elastic tape held together in the 
center by a thin oblong piece of felt called the head harness pad. When 
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the head harness is worn out a new harness cun quickly be attached to 
the retaining buckles which are sewn to the facepiece itself. 

Attached to the facepiece just above the chin seam is a metal casting 
called the angle tube. This tube has two passages, one connected with 
the hose tube for the passage of inhaled air, the other attached to the out¬ 
let valve is for the passage of exhaled air. 

The outlet valve, protected by a metal guard, is made of rubber. It 
is a simple but effective device which allows the exhaled air to pass out 
of the facepiece but otherwise remains closed, preventing any air from 
being drawn into the mask through the outlet ]>ortion of the angle tube. 

Inside the facepiece and connected to the air-inlet portion of the angle 
tube is a butterfly-shaped tube made of rubber. It is known as the 
<lifUrlur, its purpose being to deflect the incoming dry air across the 
eyepieces. This prevents the condensation of moisture from the breath 
on the glass surfaces. Without this device the eyepieces would soon 
become so fogged or dimmed that it would be impossible for a man wearing 
the mask to see. 

To insure proper fit for any size or shape of face, facepiece* until 
recently were furnished in a range of four sizes. A universal facopiccv 
designed to fit any face has now been dcvclnj>od and is being supplied. 
This greatly simplifies the problem of fitting and also of supply. 

The canister (see Fig. 117) is an oblong-sha|>ed metal box, painted 

olive-drab color, and containing a combination gas and smoke filter. The 

filter consists of an oval-sha{»od perforated sheet-metal contuiner filled 

with a mixture of 80 per rent activated charcoal and 20 per rent soda lime. 

The outer surface of the chemical container is covered with a material 
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which filters out irritant-smoke particles. Inspired air enters the canister 
Ihrough a one-way valve in the bottom culled the inlet mine. From then? 
it it* drawn first through the smoke filter where solid and liquid particles, 
if present, arc separated out. The air then passes to the interior of the 
chemical container where the toxic vapors are adsorbed by the charcoal 

or neutralized by the soda lime. The puri¬ 
fied air passes out of the canister through a 
metal-elbow fitting at the top connected to 
the hose tul>e. 

The hose tube (see Fig. 118) is a corru¬ 
gated tube of rubber covered with stucki- 
nette. It serves to conduct the purified air 
from the canister to the facepiece. The 
corrugations of the tulw prevent it from 
eollftpsing or kinking and thus shutting off 
the flow of air. 

The carrier (arc Fig. 118) is a somewhat 
irrcgular-shu|K*«l satchel made of olivc-drah 
canvas provided with adjustable shoulder 
and waist straps. It is carried at the left 
side, under the ami, the shoulder strap 
fitting over the right shoulder. The opening 
covered by a flap hold in plnce hy snap 
fasteners is at the front. The carrier not 
only senes for convenient carriage of the 
mask but protects it, especially the canister, 
from moisture and other harm. The mask is adjusted to the face from 
llie earlier without change of the |>osition of the carrier as was necessary 
with the wartime type. 

Inside tin- carrier is a small cylindrical tin box containing a stick of 
•maplike substance, culled the aiitirlini compound, and a piece of cloth. 
When applied to the inner surfaces of the eyepieces and rublx-d to a thin 
layer with a doth this compound forms a transparent film over the glass 
Mirfaces which aids in preventing them from becoming fogged. The 
untidim container is held in place by a loop of fabric from which it can 
readily 1 detached when needed. 

Special Masks 

The Diaphragm (Fig 110) iw A<|w>rinlly /isxigntw! tn thn 

requirements of personnel of the Army whose duties make ease in talking 
essential. The mask is identical with the service mask except for the 
lace piece which includes a diaphragm to facilitate the transmission of the 
-iMiiul of the voice. Instead of the angle tul>e as used in the Anuy service 



Kio. UP.—Army diaphragm km 
mask. 
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facepiece, a metal part containing inlet and outlet air passages and also 
a seating for a diaphragm is employed. This metal piece, in addition, ha* 
two air-deflector tubes leading to the eyepieces which serve in lieu of the 
rubber deflector in the Army sendee mask. The voice transmission 
diaphragm consists of a thin disk of fabric treated with bakelite. It is 
held in place and protected by a perforated metal disk. For Army use, 
this type of mask is applicable for officers and for telephone operators. 

The Diaphragm-optical Mask is designed for use by men whose duties 
require them to use optical instruments, such as range finders, telescopes, 
etc. For this purpose, the eye of the observer must be brought up into 
rlose and definite relationship to the observing optical instrument so the 
eyepieces of the mask are made small and an* held in rigid though adjust¬ 
able relation to each other and to the eyes of the wearer. 

As observers requiring optical masks have also to transmit observed 
data by telephone, the optical mask is equipped with a special sound- 
transmitting diaphragm, similar to the 
Diaphragm Mask, and, since it em¬ 
bodies two special features, it is desig¬ 
nated as the Diaphragm-optical Mask. 

The hose tube, canister, und carrier 
are the same as the Army service gas 
mask. 

OXYGEN-BREATHING APPARATUS 

Since air-purifying canisters on 
Army gas masks are effective only in 
atmospheres containing not over 1 per 
rent of toxic gases, they do not furnish 
adequate protection for certain per¬ 
sonnel whose duties require them to 
enter or remain in cIommI places where 
higher toxic concentrations may accu¬ 
mulate. To protect such special jkt- 
rtonnd (only a very small fraction of 

com hat troops), oxygen-breathing Fu >- 1 npp, ‘ ru,UB 

apparatus is required. Such apparatus 

is currently used in mine rescue work and in other hazardous occupations 
in industry where high toxic concentrations are encountered. For 
military use, the most suitable types of commercial oxygen-breathing 
apparatus are udapted to meet the iqMwiul service requirements. 
The principal military churncteristies ait*: (1) minimum weight; (2) 
maximum time of protection; (3) simplicity of u|>erutiun; and (4) 
ruggcdiioss of construction. Usually it i> advantageous to combine 
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the service mask with an oxygen-breathing apparatus and provide a 
two-way valve so that either the service canister or oxygen may be used 
as the situation requires (see Fig. 120). 



The House Mask 

The horse mask (Fig. 121) i* a device to protect the respiratory tract 



Tic. 121.—Anicrirnn horac nin*k in |>oution (World War tvpe). 
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nf a horse or mule from lung injurants. It Is a hag made of layers of 
elieese doth treated with chemical which neutralize the gas when air is 
breathed through if. 

As horses and mules never breathe through the mouth and a* their 
eyes are not seriously affected by lacrimatore, the mask covers the nostrils 
and upj»er jaw of the animal only. 

Hie mask is provided with a canvas or leather pad which fits into the 
animal's mouth preventing him from biting through the mask; a draw¬ 
string to insure tight fit nf the bag over the upper jaw; a simple head 
harness which fits over the head mid ears and is retained in place by a 
tliront latch. When not in use, the mask is carried in a waterproof 
burlap bag, which hangs under ihc lower jaw, attached !u the halter. 

To adjust the mask slip the mouthpiece pad well into the mouth, the 
*>l*en end of the bag covering the nostrils; adjust the head harness over 
ilie head; fasten the throat latch. The drawstring should be tightened 
so that the edge of the bag fits tightly over the upper jaw several inches 
aliove the nostrils. 

Horae masks are primarily for protection of draft animals required 
for work through gas-contaminated areas. The mask greatly impedes the 
flow of air to the horse’s lungs. As horses doing heavy work or running 
require a large volume of air, they should be given frequent rests while 
at work wearing masks and should not be required to run. 

The Dog Mask 

The dog mask is somewhat similar to the horse mask, except that it 
»s>vers both jaws as well as the nostrils, since a dog breathes through 
l*>th nose and mouth. As dogs are not used in the American Army, dog 
masks are not authorized. 


frequently used). After fitting with masks and testing them by the 



(1) (2) (3) 

Flo. 122.—To dintt ilir musk. (1) Position ut the command ■'SlinK.*' (2) Fnmln* ihe 
shoulder nlinc 1 m-Ii>ii« 1 ihc hend mid over llie riplii shoulder ill Ihc roniinmul "Musk. 
IS) Km-icnin* the h<*»k mill Ha*|» tunrilwr. 

suction test deseriUtl above, tin* masked men are marched into the gas 
ehainber in small groups of from ten to twenty and remain in the gas 
concentration for a few minutes. If the facepiece does not fit correctly, 
or is adjustctl iinpnqxrly, warning is given in the gas chamber without 
any more serious effect than a momentary irritation. 


The Pigeon Mask 

Impregnated flannelette bags are provided for gas protection of pigeons 
used in war. The dimensions of the bag are 15 by 15 by 24 in. and it is 
designed to fit over the pigeon cage, the oj>cn end being drawn together 
tight ly at the top by means of a drawstring. When for any reason pigeons 
cannot be protected they should l>e released at ouce. 

U»e ok the Gas .Mask 

Gas masks are now made in but one (universal) size which has been 
sjiecially designed to fit any type of face. The facepiece is made big 
enough to fit the largest face, on the principle of a flexible conical rap. 
It can be adjusted to fit smaller faces by entering the face further into the 
mask. The universal facepiece has !>een extensively tested and has been 
found to fit all sizes and types of faces to date. If subsequent experience 
should show that certain unusually variant types of faces, especially very 
small-sized faces, cannot be fitted with the universal facepiece, an addi¬ 
tional small-size mask will also be supplied for such cases. 

The World War type of mask with its uncomfortable nose clip and 
mouthpiece had a double line of protection. Proi>er fit of the facepiece 
was hence not vital us it w with the present mask. As the integrity of the 
present mask dejiends U|kjii projier fitting, its i»i|>urtancc cannot be too 
strongly emphasized. 

There are two tests for tenting the jit of a mask. 

The suction test gives a good indication of the fit of the mask and 
should invariably 1 h* applied during the fitting procedure. It consists of 
three steps as follows: 

1. Adjust the mask to the face. 

2. Exhale fully. 

3. Pinch the corrugated tube tightly and inhale. 

The facepiece should nnw collaiwe tending to cling to the face and the 
wearer should be unable to breathe. If the vacuum thus formed inside 
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the facepiece breaks and air is felt to stream into the mask the fit is 
defective. 

The only conclusive test of the fit of a gas mask is to test it in n gas 
atmosphere. This test is best carried out in a gas chamber. 

The gas chamber is any room or other enclosed space in which a gas 
concentration may be set up and maintained by introducing a chemical 
agent readily detected at low concentrations (lacrimators arc most 


Gah-ma.sk Dhill (17) 

Preliminary drill is conducted “by tin* iiumltcnt” in order to develop 
proficiency in proper adjustment of the mask. Proficiency in this drill 
is then followed by practice without the iiuimInts to insure as quick an 
adjustment as possible, and also to give practice in holding the breath. 
As a rule, careful adjustment is more essential than greut s|>eed. 
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Mask Drill. (1) To Sling the Mask.—\. Sling, 2. MARK. At the 
command “Sling,” grasp with the left hand the metal hook, which is near 
the flap of the carrier,al»ove thetwo8napfa.strners,atthefiarnetimegras|>- 
ing with the right hand the metal clasp at the extremity of the shoulder 
sling. Hold the carrier waist high in front of the body with side contain¬ 
ing snap fasteners next to the body (Fig. 

122-1). At the command “Mask," extend 
the left arm sideways to full length. At the 
same time pass the shoulder sling liehind the 
head and over the right shoulder with the 
right hand (Fig. 122-2); then bring tin- two 
hands together across the chest and fasten the 
hook and clasp together (Fig. 122-3). Adjust 
the carrier snugly under the left arm pit. 

Pass the waist strap around the waist and 



Fro. 123.—Mcu>k in siun* 
position. (The pack is pm on 
:iftrr the mask is dun*. Th«- 
l«*ff front ptnip of pack i* 
snupinvl I*, can rider bell ov**r 
lhr bus m.iak.t 
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fasten together in front (Fig. 123). 

(2) To Adjust the Mask. a. Dismounted .— 

The headpiece adjusted with strap under the 
chin. 1. By the numbers, 2. GAS. Stop 
breathing. Place rifle (if unslung) between 
knees so that butt is off the ground; with left 
hand open flap of carrier; place fingers of left 
hand on chin above the chin strap; with the 
right hand knock off headpiece from behind 
(the headpiece being caught on the left arm 
by the chin strap) and continue the downward 
movement of the right hand until the latter 
is on a level with the opening of the carrier. 

Thrust the right hand into the carrier, grasp¬ 
ing facepiece between the thumb and fingers 
hist above the angle tula*. Grasp the flap of 
she carrier with the left hand (Fig. 124-1). 

TWO. Bring facepiece smartly out of currier to height of chin, hold¬ 
ing it firmly in both hands with the fingers of each extended and joined 
outside of the facepiece, the thumlw inside, midway between the two 
lower straps of the head harness. Thrust out the chin (Fig. 124-2). 

THREE. Bring the facepiece toward the face, digging tlie chin into 
it. With the same motion guide strujw of the harness over the head 
with the thumbs (Fig. 124-3). 

FOl T U. Feel around the edge to make sure the facepiece is well 
seated (Fig. 124-4). See that head harness is correctly adjusted. 

Fine. Close outlet valve hy pinching Ik* tween thumb and fingers of 
nght band to prevent passage of air through it and blow vigorously into 
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(3) (4) (5) 

Fio. 124.—To ndjnst ibe facepiece by the number*. (1) Position at the command 
ft AN. 121 Position at iho command TWO. (3) Position at the command THREE. 
M> Position at the command FOUR. (5) Position at the command FIVE. 
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the m a s k, completely emptying the lungs, thus clearing the facepiece of 
gas (Fig. 124-5). 

SIX. Replace headpiece, adjusting the chin strap to the back of the 
head. Pass the flap of the carrier around the hose and fasten on the 



outer snap fastener. Tukc the position of 
"Trail arms” (Fig. 125). 

6. MourUcd. —1. By the numbers, 2. GAS. 
Stop breathing. Drop the reins behind the 
pommel of the saddle. Continue as prescrilnHl 
for the dismounted drill. Having fastened the 
flap of the carrier around the hose as prescribed, 
take the reins. 



Fio. 125.—The mask ad- Flo. 120.—Pooooti in testing for gnu. 

justed to the face. (During (Knee or equipment should not touch 

the drill no equipment should the ground.) 

touch the ground, which might 
Is* contaminated hy a liquid 
urai.1 


(3) To Test fur Gas .—Mask being adjusted, the command is: TEST 
FOR GAS. Dismount if mounted. Take a moderately full breath. 
Stoop down so as to bring the face close to the ground but do not kneel, 
care being taken that the rifle does not to»*ch the ground, Insert two 
fingers of right hand under facepiece at right cheek. Pull the facepiece 
slightly away from right cheek and sniff gently (Fig. 126). If gas is 
smelled, readjust the facepiece and resume the erect position. Close 
outlet valve by pinrhing Ik* tween thumb and fingers of right hand and 
blow out hard, thus clearing the facepiece of gas. Release hold mi mil lei 
valve. 


«4) To Remove the Mask. —1. Remove, 2. MASK. At the command 
“ Remove,” drop the reins behind the pommel of the saddle if mounted ; if 
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dismounted place rifle, if unslung, between knees so that the butt is off 
the ground; bend forward smartly and insert the left thumb under the 
pad of the head harness; grasp the headpiece with right hand (Fig. 127-1). 



(I) (2) 

Fici. l'J7. To remove Ihe naik. (1) Powlion ut the command * Remove." f2> Position 

ai i he n mi mu ud 
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At the command “Mask" lift the headpiece with right hand sufficiently 
lo remove head harness, which is carried over the head with a forward 
c ircular motion of the left hand stretching the elastic fabric only enough 
to allow the head harness to pass over the head. The mask is retained 
by the thumb and forefinger of the left hand and held in front of the body. 
At the same time replace headpiece with right hand (Fig. 127-2). 

(5) To Replace the Mask.— 1. Replace, 2. MASK. At the command 
'Replace,’” grasp the facepiece in right hand, palm up, and hold with 
ilges of facepiece turned upward, the fingers under the left eyepiece and 
thumb under the right eyepiece. With the left hand, place head-harness 
pad inside the facepiece just above the eyepieces. With left hand, open 
flap of carrier (Fig. 128). At the command “Mask,” feed and slide the 
corrugated tube into the bottom of the carrier with the left hand until 
the angle tube has passed the carrier entrance, then, with the right hand, 
turn the edges of the facepiece toward the hack of the carrier and push 
the facepiece into the upper empty part of the carrier al»out the hose. 
With both hands, fasten the flap of the carrier on both snap fastenere, 

r>.v.i 

i he top of the flap on the inner or rear snap fastener. If mounted, take t be 
reins. If dismounted, take position of “Train arms.” 

(6) To Untling the Mask. —1. Unsling, 2. MASK. At the command 
“ Mask,” unfasten the body straps with both hands and then the shoulder 
strap with both hands. The mask is retained in the left hand by grumping 
the metal hook of the carrier just above the flap. 

(7) To Prepare for Mask Inspection .—The mask being in the slung 
position, the command is: PREPARE FOR MASK INSPECTION. 




Flo. 1M.—To prepare the mask for 
itutpection. Position at th# commuml 
"Prepare for mask inspection." 


Place rifle (if unslung) between knees so that hurt is off the ground. 
Unsting ma.sk. Open flap of carrier and take out complete mask, 
including canister. Hold carrier in left hand and canister, with facepiece 
hanging downward, in right hand (Fig. 129;. 

(8) Mask Insprctivn by the Xumbers. —Being prepared for mask insj>ee- 
fion: 1. By the numbers, 2. Ins|x*ct, 3. MASK. Free right hand la- 
holding canister in left arm pit, the hose and facepiece hanging over upper 
left arm (Fig. 130-1). Examine the sling and the exterior and interior ol 
the carrier in turn to insure that there are no defective or missing parts; 
that all parts are securely fastened in place; that the body of the enrrier 
eontains an antidim tufa* and is free from holes, tears, and rip*. 

TWO. Fasten the hook and clasp of the shoulder sling together. 
•Slip the left urm through the sling and allow the currier to hang four, 
over the left shoulder, at the same time removing the musk therefrom by 
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grasping the canister with the right hand (Fig. 130-2). Examine the 
canister for rust spots and weak places by pressing lightly with the fingers, 
beginning at the bottom and working toward the top; see that its contents 
do not rattle on shaking; see that rain shield is not loose and that the 
inlet valve* are present. 

THREE. Adjust the mask to the face. Then pinch together the 
wall* of the hose just above the canister nowle and inhale (Fig. 130-3). 




Fig. 130.—Mask inspection by the number*. (1) Position nt ihc command MASK 
(2) Inspecting the canister nl the command TWO. (31 Test mK for IciiLh at the command 

THREE. 


If air can be drawn in, a leak is present, and its approximate location 
may Is- determined as follows: Pinch the Walls of the hose together at the 
angle till**. If a leak is no longer detected on inspiration, the leak is in 
the hose; otherwise it is elsewhere. This in*|>eetiun is not conclusive ns 
to the absence of a leak in the hose, and such it leak will l>c determined 
by the minute inspection indicated below. If the leuk is found not to be 
in the hose, then pinch together the outlet valve at the angle tube and 
also the hose. If the leak is no longer detected on inspiration, the leak 
is in the outlet valve below where it was pinched; otherwise it must be 
above this point or in the facepiece. Having determined the approximate 
location of the leak, or its absence, next examine the hose for obvious 
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tears, puncture*, or other defect*. See that it is properly connected to 
the canister norite and to the angle tube and that the adhesive tape over 
the binding wires is present and in good condition. 

FOUR. Examine the outlet valve for tear* and pinholes by distending 
the rubber between the fingers (Fig. 130-1). Look especially for pinholes, 



(4) (5) (6) 

Fio. 130.—Mask inspretion by the numbers {Continued*. (4) Inspecting the outlet 
vriivc and guard of the rommnnd FOUR. (51 Inspecting the facepiece nt the command 
FIVE- Inspecting the head hnrnew at the command SIX. 


just below where the outlet valve is joiued to angle tube, and for tears 
around valve oponiug. See that valve has no dirt or sand in il and that 
it is properly connected to the angle tul»e. Sec that the binding wire is 
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projwrlv taped. .See that outlet-valve eiiard is not loose. 

FIX K. Examine outside of facepiece for tears or other damage to 
stockinette. See that Quisle ttil*<- is property connected to facepiece, with 
ruhher l.nud surrounding the binding. See that the fabric has not torn 
or pulled loose around the eyepiece frames. Examine the chin worn and 
*oe that it is in good condition and properly taped inside and outside 
Examine the inside of the facepiece for pinholes (Fig. 130-5). Sec that the 
deflector is in good condition, property connected to the angle tube, and 
properly cemented to the sides of the facepiece. Test the entire facepiece 
I'abrir for softness and pliability. 
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SIX. Examine the head harness (Fig. 130-C). Make sure tliat it is 
complete, that all its parts are properly attached, and that they are in 
a scrvieonhlc eondition. 

SEX'EX. All men with defective masks step forward one pace. 
Others replace mask in the carrier, taking care to replace canister and 
facepiece in proj>cr j>osition (Fig. 131). 

Care ok the Mark 

The importance of care of the mask, guarding it cs|>crially against 
moisture and rough handling, should I** impressed upon troops. They 

should l>e made to understand the causes of 
deterioration of gas masks and reulize that m 
defective mask affords no protection. 

Excessive and prolonged moisture causes 
general deterioration of a gas mask finally 
rendering it useless altogether. Moisture in 
the canister materially reduces the adsorptive 
power of charcoal and is likely to result in 
caking with the opening up of large air passages 
through which the gas will freely flow owing to 
lack of sufficient contact with the al»sorbents. 

Moisture causes rotting of the stockinette 
and deterioration of the mbl>cr itself. The 
corrugated tube, flutter valve, and head harness 
are likewise affected. When the facepiece of a 
mask becomes wet and the mask is put away 
without careful drying the rubber tends to 
emusc or take a permanent set so that it will no 
longer fit closely to the face. Other effects of 
moisture art* deterioration of the adhesive tape, 
rusting of binder wires, and separation and 
mildew of the eyepiece. 

I n.. !:n.-d<i*jiJnritic the If a mask has been used in the rain or has 
in ih<> .;.rnrr. otherwise become wet, it should Ik* slowly dried 
in a warm room. In no ease should it lx* placed on a stove or near 
:i fire as the nililsT will be damaged. 

Itubber parts of tlie mask gradually detrrinrutt with agv though the 
use of .mtioxidents in the manufacture of ntblxT tends to prolong its 
life. II exposed to sunlight or heat the deterioration is greatly acceler¬ 
ated. Oil is also a cause of deterioration and oil from the hands and 
lace arc likely to accumulate on masks in service use. 

Masks in storage should be kept in a cool dry place away from contact 
with sunlight, nils, corrosive liquids, or solvents. Parking in airtight 
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containers so as to leave a minimum amount of dead air space will retard 
oxidation. For long storage, masks should be kept in a neutral atmos¬ 
phere. The method of storage of masks for war reserve is to pack each 
mask in a separate airtight metal container from which all air is removed 
and replaced by nitrogen. 

When canisters are stored separately a cork should be placed in the 
nuzzle of each canister and they should be placed in watertight boxes. 
Canisters so stored have shown no deterioration after eight year*. It 
is probable that they can be preserved in this manner indefinitely. 

Canisters of inasks used in training deteriorate slowly, principally 
owing to absorption of carbon dioxide from the air. Tests, however, have 
shown that even after several years use many canisters are still in good 
condition. As a rule, in training use, other parts of the mask heroine 
unserviceable long before the canister begins to break down. The face¬ 


pieces of masks which are frequently used, if properly cared for, hist 
longer than those left in organization supply rooms. A training mask- 
should give about five years’ sendee. 

It is probable that the average life of the gas mask in field service 
will be about six months. This is little more than a guess as it is impossi¬ 
ble to say what concentrations masks may be exposed to in future war, 
and for how long a time. Frequent inspections should be made ami new 
canisters obtained as required. The XVorld War practice of attempting 
to have each soldier keep a record of exposures so as to determine the 
remaining sendee life of the canister is no longer considered practicable. 
Assuming new canisters arc available there is no cause for apprehension 
in this respect since, when a canister begins to fail, gases jienetrate it at 
first in most minute and harmless quantity. Their odor, however, can 
be detected thus giving warning that a new canister should be obtained. 

From time to time, masks reported defective have l»een tested at 
Edgewood Arsenal with the result that in no case was a defective canister 
found among them. Failure of those masks to protect could In* traced 
to one or several of the following cause’s: ( 1 ) poor fit of facepiece, (2) 
impn.|HW adjustment of facepiece, (3) leakage of valve or other facepiece 
defects. All such debits should have been detected in ins|X'etion. 

Till* life of the facepiece of the musk will Ik- prolonged if tuUuni /Mjirdcr 
is sprinkled frequently over the cxjiosed rubber surfaces. The talcum 
tends to retard oxidation. Care should lx* exercised to prevent the 
powder from getting iuto the corrugated tul»e or the flutter valve. 

There arc two types of repair kits, the Mnrk II and Mark III. The 
Murk II kit is a small cardboard containing a tube of rubber cement 
and a roll of adhesive tape. It is designed for corn pithy use and is for 
minor repairs only. The Mark III kit contains materials, spare parts, 
and tools for all repairs which may lx* made outside the factory. The 
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kit is packed in a wooden box 23 by 10>£ by 7\£ in. and weighs 32 lb. It 
is designed for issue to regiments . 

A gas mask not used exclusively by one person should be disinfreied 
immediately after use. The disinfection may be carried out as follows: 

Material required: Two per cent solution of cresol or cresol liquor 
compound; several small rags. 

To insure that no moisture will get into the canister during the dis¬ 
infection, it should be elevated above the facepiece by placing the carrier 
containing the canister on a table orshelfwithtkefacepiecc hanging down. 
After disinfection, the facepiece should be left hanging until thoroughly 
dry before it is replaced in the carrier. 

Saturute a rag with the disinfectant and sponge the entire inner sur¬ 
face of the facepiece, including the outer and inner side of the deflector. 
Apply disinfectant similarly to the outside of the flutter valve. 

Pour about a teaspoonful of the disinfectant into the exit passage of 
I he angle tube. Press the sides of the flutter valve with the thumb and 
finger so as to let the disinfectant run out. Do not shake off the excess. 

Allow all disinfected parts to remain moist for about 15 minutes and 
then wi|x* out the inside of facepiece with a dry rag. The mask should 
dry thoroughly in the air before it is replaced in the carrier. 

Hides for the care of the masks in the hands of troops may Ik- briefly 
summarized ms follows: 

I. Keep mask dry. 

* 2 . If cx|M>t«*d to moisture dry mask carefully l>efore replacing in carrier. 

3. After using, sponge out inside of facepiece with cold wnier to remove saliva, drv 
tlKmmghly. mid sprinkle with talcum powder. 

4. Carry nothing in carrier hut the mask and nntidmi compound. 

5. Do not throw mask al*out. 

0. When not in use see that mask is guarded against a blow or heavy weight. 

7. Always replace mask properly in carrier to avoid kinking or rrvnsiug of corru¬ 
gated tube or facepiece. 

8. Inspfvt thoroughly nt frequent regular interval*. 

9. Repair damagiv to mask immediately, 

INDIVIDUAL PROTECTION OTHER THAN MASKS 
Photkctivk Cloth i nu 

The gas mask protects only the respiratory organs, the eyes, and 
face. For protection of the IkxIv generally agaiust the blistering action 
of vesicant agents which cither in liquid or vaiK»r form will readily pent*- 
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irate ordinary doth, special protective clothing is required. 

Protective clothing in made of the mo called Unwed oil cloth , ur cotton 
fabric treated with vegetable drying oils. The garment is a coverall with 
elastics ut the ankles and wrists to insure tight fit at these places and a 
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zipper or other similar fastening iu front. A hood is provided to be 
drawn over the head and fit tightly about the gas made. Protective 
gloves and shoes complete the equipment (see Fig. 132). 

Protective clothing is for protection against vesicants which may 
come in contact with the body. In the field it in suitable for decon¬ 
tamination work and for men detailed to clear passages through contam¬ 
inated areas. It is also useful for men working in mustard-shell filling 
plants, etc. Once splashed with the liquid 
agent this clothing is very difficult to clean 
and generally must Ik* discarded. Great care 
must be exorcised in removing contaminated 
clothing to avoid touching the liquid agent. 

The wearer should he assisted by another 
man wearing l>otb gas mask and protective 
gloves. Discarded contaminated clothing 
should be buried in a pit and covered with 
chloride of lime and earth. 

Protective clothing which is imjM’rvious 
to vesicant agents, such as mustard gas in 
cither liquid nr vapor form, is also inqwrvious 
to air. It becomes very uncomfortable after 
short periods of wear since it interferes with 
the normal respiration of the body through 
the pores of the skin. It, therefore, can only 
Ik* worn for a brief period at a time without 
injury to health. This jK'riod will vary from 
\5 to 30 minutes, dp|X*iidiug upon the temper- 

nture and the amount of exercise. 

Pmotkctivk Salve 

The idea of covering the hotly with some 
kind of salve or ointment which would protect 
it from vesicants was considered and tried l'*°* 
during the World War. A salve called 
/nixie was developed ami issued for this purpose. It was not a success 
as it absorbed mustard gas without deromRising it. Thus mustard soon 
penetrated the salve and came in contact with the IxmIv. At the present 
lime, lit lie pros|>cct is entertained for protection ugainsl vesicants by 
ilie use of body salves or ointments. 

Identification of Gases 



Through Sense of Smell.—Development of ability to recognize the 
different chemical agents l»y their characteristic odors forms an iiniMirtanl 
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part of training in individual protection. Characteristic odors of gase* 
arc covered in Chaps. V to X on chemical agents. They are also given 
in Table IV and hence need not be repeated here. 

Through the odor, it is frequently possible to tell whether a gas is of 
i he |K»rsistont or non persistent type, whether vesicant or nonvesicant. 
Quirk |»ercoption of such facts is of paramount importance in the case of 
men detailed as gas sentries and on gas reconnaissance work. It is, 
however, ini|xir 1 ant that each individual soldier be able to determine 
such facts himself. In war, many cases will arise in which an individual 
will have to rely ii|>on his own knowledge. He should be able to dis¬ 
tinguish gas from the odor of powder fumes; to know whether he should 
..r should not wear a gas mask; to know whether the substance he smells 
i< injurious or innocuous. Such knowledge is essential for the intelligent 
application of first-aid measures and for the elimination of fear and panic 
which arise from ignorance. 

Chemical Detectors.—It is recognized that some men have a much 
more highly developed sense of smell than others and are hence able to 
detect gas in low concentrations that others fail to perceive at all. To 
eliminate the human equation in detection of the presence of gas. consider¬ 
able effort has been made, both during the World War and since, to devise 


some sort of chemical detector. Such devices as have been produced, 
however, have not proved satisfactory. They have either been too com¬ 
plicated for use in the field by men with no technical training or else not 
sufficiently selective. The International Red Cross Society at Geneva 
ho* offered a reward of $25,000 to anyone who can produce a satiuFuetory 

war-gas detector, but so far HO one has been able to claim the rew ard. 
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CHAPTER XX 

COLLECTIVE PROTECTION 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

Measures of protection against chemical agents which apply generally 
tn a group of persons, as distinguished from those measures which pertain 
sulcly to an individual, are classed under the heading of Collective Prttftr- 
lion, (38) and comprise the following: 

1. Pmvisiou and u»e of gR*|»n»of riielter* when- personnel mn.v work, *Ieop, rc»i. 
:md t*ni tlicir meals in a gaa-free atmosphere during gn* ntiarkR. 

2. Removal of gas from eurioaed spaces. 

3. Decontamination of ground, building*, clothing, mid c<|uipinrnt. 

4. Protection of weapons and nmimmitiou. 

6. Precautions with reference to food und water. 

«>. Provision of a protective organization to supply und isjuie protective cquip- 
ment, to give warning of gas attacks, and to supervise training of personnel nml tIn¬ 
ti mduct of protective measures. 

It will be noted that the measures listed above are generally of a 
passive nature. In addition to these there remain certain protective 
activities of a tactical nature which are involved in the handling of troo|j* 
in combat o]>erations. While these are sometimes included under Col¬ 
lective Protection, they pertain primarily to the combat elements rather 
than to the military force a-s a whole. Such measures are therefore 
considered separately in this text under the heading of Tactical Protection. 

Collective Protection upplics to all personnel in the Theater of 0|>eiu- 
tions whether combatant or noncombatant. Group protective measure*, 
however, should be regarded as merely supplemental to individual pro¬ 
tection. The fundamental basis of all gas protection is still the individual 
mask and protective clothing. 

In the combat zone, group protection by the use of gasproof shelters 
ran be provided, at best, for a limited number at a time. Such shelters 
will afford means of carrying on certain activities during gus attacks 
which cannot be carried out by jtersonnel wearing masks. They will 
affords places of temporary relief from gas where troops may Ik* sent to 
eat their meals and rest. In rear areas, more extensive gas-protective 
arrangements will be possible; probably entire buildings, such us office 
and storehouses, may be rendered gastight and habituble without neces¬ 
sity for the occupant* to wear masks. The gas mask, however, must 
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always be close at hand for emergencies and for going to and from the 
sheltered enclosure. 

GASPROOF SHELTERS 

In war, especially in stabilized situations, large areas may be hu!>- 
jected to harassing or lethal concentrations of gas for long periods, pos¬ 
sibly for several days at a time. Under such conditions, provision must 
Ik* made for troops to eat, rest, and sleep without wearing gas masks. 
Places where work can be carried on without the encumbrance of the 
mask are also ueccssary, or at least most desirable, for headquarters, medi¬ 
cal dressing stations, telephone and signal stations, observation posts, etc. 
In rear areas subject to shelling and bombing, offices and sleeping quarters 
for Lines of Communication personnel must likewise be nmdc habitable 
under gas-attack conditions. The answer to these requirements is the 
gasproof shelter. Such a shelter is any enclosed space, dugout, part of a 
trench, a tent, building or room which is rendered gastight. It may he 
u simple nonventilated enclosure designed for only limited use or it may 
Ik* an elaborate installation with a ventilating system enabling it to bo 
occupied indefinitely. 

X otiventilaU-d shelters are for limited use only in the protection of 
1 personnel. Frequently they may be all that it is practicable to provide 
for front-line troops except in stabilized situations. 8uch shelters are 
merely enclosed spares rendered as gastight as conditions and facilities 
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permit. 

The primary principle involved in the location or construction of a 
nonvcntilated shelter is tlu* elimination of drafts. Insofar as practicable, 
such shelters should be protected from the wind, thus the lee side of a hill 
is preferable to the top or the windward side. Such shelters should always 
Is- provided with air-lock doorways, as described below. 

Iiruom outdated shelters no fires can l»e allowed, since fires quickly 
consume the oxygen of the enclosed air and cause air from the outside to 
be drawn in thruugh cracks and crevices and even through ordinary walls. 
Chimneys and all openings should be plugged up to render them as air¬ 
tight as jiosKible. The shelter should he located as high up as practicable, 
considering also other safety requirements. In the field, ravines, valleys, 
and wooded patches, where the concentration and persistency of gas arc 
likely to be greatest, should lx* avoided. In buildings, the up|*er flour.- 
will be safer as regards gas concentration than the lower floor and cellar. 

The air-lock doorway is ait enclosed passageway with a door at each 
end, the passage being deep enough so that a man on entering or leaving 
cannot handle both doors at once. For medical dressing stations the pas¬ 
sage must be sufficiently deep to accommodate two men carrying a 
stretcher. The doors hang on slanting frames and consist of weighted 
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blankets which arc raised up from the bottom to enter, the weights causing 
them to fall shut when released (see Fig. 133). The outside blanket is 
always lifted against the wind, os otherwise a gust of air will be blown into 
the passageway and raise the inner door admitting gas to the shelter. 
A Ih)x of chloride of lime (bleach) is kept in the passageway and is 
sprinkled over the flour of tin- passage. In rasp men entering the shelter 
have mustard gas on their shoes, they should shuffle their feet in the 
bleach. This will tend to neutralize the mustard and prevent a concen¬ 
tration ot mustard vapor being built up in the enclosure. Otherwise a 


dangerous concentration may develop, and so gradually that its odor may 
not be detected by those inside. When practicable, shelters may Ik* 
provided with anterooms where men can remove contaminated clothing 
and equipment before entering the inmost enclosure. 

Nonvcntilated shelters are for limited use only in the protection of 
personnel. They may frequently be all that it is practicable to provide 
for front-line troops except in stabilized situations. Such shelters are 
merely enclosed spaces rendered as gastight as conditions ami fncilitivs 
permit. They should at least lx* provided with air-lock doors. 

As there is no fresh air entering such a shelter, when occupied by per¬ 
sonnel, tin* atmosphere inside will gradually become fouled owing to 
replacement of the oxygen by carbon dioxide given off in exhalation. 
Thus the length of time that such a shelter may be used depends upon the 
amount of air it contains, or its cubic capacity, and the number of per¬ 
sons occupying it. In making use of such spaces, it should be understood 
that the minimum amount of air required/or a man is I cu.ft. per minute. 
Persons inside the chamlxer should remain quiet and not move about 
l>ecause muscular activity increases the consumption of oxygen, thus 
shortening thr time which the place may be used with safety. 

In the World War, many shelters of this type actually proved to he 
qn* traps. This can lx* attributed to several causes. They were fre¬ 
quently dugouts lending from trenches into which gas tended to flow and 
remain ill high concentration. Doorways were often poorly made and 
improperly used. Again, men were constantly entering and leaving these 
places each bringing in a certain amount of gas on his clothing or shoes so 
that gradually a dangerous concentration was built up inside. This 
was |>artieularK* true as regards mustard gas. 

Non ventilated shelters are suitable for storage of food supplies, 
munitions, and equipment. They should be opened and ventilated as 
soon n* the outside air is free of gas. 

A ventilated shelter is one provided with apparatus for drawing in fresh 
air from the outride and filtering out the gas or irritant smoke in the some 
manner as a gas-musk canister. Such a filtration device is called a rol- 
lectiis protector. For |H'rmaneut installations, a collective protector 
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should consist of a large canister containing both chemical and mechanical 
filters, the air being drawn through the canister by a suction fan driven 
by an electric motor. 

For use in the field, a collective protector should bo portable on motor 
transportation and should be furnished in at least two sizes—one purify¬ 
ing sufficient air for small gasproof shelters in the forward part of the 
combat area, and one purifying sufficient air for larger shelters in the rear 
areas of the combat zone. 

Coast-artillery plotting rooms, etc., ran be rendered gasproof in this 
manner, though additional provisions are required in the way of blast- 
proof doors and windows. 

In all such shelters, the fact that the concentration of gas is invariably 
greater near the ground level should be remembered and, consequently, 
the air intake should be as high as it may be practicable to place it. 

It is unnecessary' to provide any special means of air outlet. It is 
necessary that a slightly higher air pressure be developed inside the shel¬ 
ter than outside. This will insure against seepage of gas through walls 
and crevices. As fresh air is drawn in through the filter and a jxjritive 
pressure set up in the shelter, some air will be forced out through the walls 
and crevices so that there will be a gradual change of air in the enclosure. 

Gas shelters in the forward part of the combat area will generally be 
Inimbproofed. In rear areas, when located near installations that are 
likely targets for air attack, bombproof shelters also probably will be 
required. Gas masks, of course, must be kept immediately at band at all 
times. 
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CHAPTER XXIV 

THE EFFECTIVENESS OF CHEMICAL WARFARE 

Mirny factors enter into an evaluation of the relative effectiveness of 
war wpajMiii.v Chief among these are: (1) the Ixdlige rent's philosophy 
of battle; (2) tlu? tactical objectives sought, ir t ••mmuHics, destruction 
of material, the occupation of inq>ortant strategic positions, denial to 
the enemy of the use ol vital land or water areas, etc.; (3) the military 
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effort required to achieve the objectives sought; (4) the degree of prepara¬ 
tion and training of the enemy's armed forces; and (5), hist but not least, 
tin* morale and determination of the civil imputation. The strategical 
and tactical employment of chemicals in war and their effect upon the 
enemy's armed forces and civilian imputation has been discussed in pre- 
citing chapters. It is the purpose of this chapter to touch briefly on 
the other factors just mentioned, to dismiss at some length the casualty 
value of chemicals in war, and to draw some comparisons between the 
results produced by the principal military agents used in the World War. 

PHILOSOPHY OP BATTLE 

Prior to the era of modern times, there do not seem to have lx-en any 
generally recognized limits to I he scope and character of warfare. On the 
contrary, in war, ought made right, and those means which must cx|MMli- 
tiously and utterly annihilated an enemy were preferred. Few if any 
check* or limitations np|>car to have b«*en placed upon the powers of the 
commanders of armies in the field. 

The first rode of warfare which sought to define the limits within 
which armed conflict between civilized nations should Ik* confined wen* 
flic rules and instructions for the governance of the Union armies in the 
American Civil War (18(31-1805). These were promulgated in the 
celebrated General Order 100 of the U.S. War Department in 18(33, and 
eventually became the basis of what is now known as the Rules of kind 
Warfare. These “rule*" are now accepted, at least in principle, by all 
civilized nations as the basis for the conduct of war. 

There is, however, still a considerable divergence of view|K>int in the 
interpretation of many of the provisions in the Rules of I And Warfare. 
Perhaps the most fundamental of these differences is that concerning 
what might be termed the philosophy of battle. Here, there are two 
quite distinct schools of thought: One holds, in principle, that the ends 
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of war justify the means and that there is no limit to the degree of force 
which may l>e employed in order to attain victory. This philosophy of 
battle is typically illustrated in the German doctrine of war set forth in 
the German War Book of 1910, as follows: 

In the Hint ter of (nuking nn end of the enemy 'h forces by violence it is an incon- 
insmUr and iwlf-evideiil rule that the right of killing and annihilating, hostile com- 
liniuntK is inherent in the* wur power, and its organs, and that all means which modem 
invention* afford, iiK'luding the fullest, most dangerous, and the most massive mean** 
of destruction, may lie utilized. 

The other school uf thought holds that no greater degree of force 
should Ik* employed in war than is necessary to achieve victory in battle 
and that ruthless destruction of life and proj»erty is not warranted in the 
conduct of warfare. The United States Government has consistently 
held to this second viewpoint, and has always sought to wage war within 
the limitations thus imposed. As will be shown in this chapter, no 
weu|K»ns yet devised measure up to chemical agents in effectiveness in 
waging war in accordance with this philosophy of battle. 

The object of war is to bring about the complete submission of the 
enemy as soon as possible by means (if regulated violence* Mani¬ 

festly, those means and instrumentalities which enable a nation at war to 
achieve this object with the minimum military effort and the least dis¬ 
location of its normal national life are, in general, the most effective. 
The choice of such means is not unlimited, however, since among modem 
civilized states the seojie of armed conflict is measured by the recognized 
limits of military necessity. These limits are stated in the Rules of Land 
Warfare as follows: 

Military nMKWKttv admit* of all direct destruction of life or limb of armtd enemies, 
mid of other person* whose destruction is incidentally uruirovtabtr m the armed 
contest* of war; it allows of the capturing of even - armed enemy, and of every enemy 
of importance lo the hostile government, or of peculiar danger to the captor; it allows 
of all destruction of property, and obstruction of ways and channel* of traffic, travel, 
nr communication, and of all withholding of sustenance or means of life from the 
enemy ; of ihe appropriation of whatever the enemy’s country affords that is necessary 
for the Milpsistciice and safety of the army, and of eueh deecptiou a* does not involve 
the breaking of gowl faith, cither positively pledged, regarding agreement* entered 
into during the wnr, nr supposed by the modern law of war to exist. 

Despite the fact that airplane*, long-range artillery, and other modern 
inventions have vastly extended the scoik.* and character of armed con¬ 


flict, so I hut war is now no longer confined to the buttle front, but extends 
far into the home territory of the enemy which supports tlu* battle front 
by furnishing the means of war in both men and materials, nevertheless, 
the hostile army iu the field is still the primary objective in military 
o|K»rntion>. 
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This being the case, it follows that the complete submission of an 
enemy will, in the future as in the past, be accomplished in the main bv 
destroying the cvmlnd strength of his armed forces. How will this result 
be accomplished in future wars? 

In ancient and medieval times, when wars were fought by professional 
armies small in comparison with the total population of a state, the 
most effective means of conquering an enemy was the more or less com¬ 
plete annihilation of his army. In modern times, however, wars are 
fought by enormous armies, raised by universal conscription, and com- 
[x>sod of practically the entire.able-bodied manhood of the nation. Also 
the vast quantities of munitions required in modern warfare tax the 
productive effort of the state as never before. 

In the World War, not only were the armies of the various belligerents 
the largest ever raised, both in actual numl>ers and as percentages of the 
entire belligerent populations, but the effort to maintain these huge 
armies strained the economic life of each nation to the breaking point. 
Measures which increase this burden of maintenance will obviously 
contribute far more toward deciding the issues of future wars than the 
intrinsic loss of man power from battle deaths. 

Based upon the mobilizations of the late war, military authorities 
variously estimate that modem war requires from three to six men behind 
the lines to keep one soldier at the front, and the difficulties of maintaining 
an army in the field are enormously increased by the task of caring for 
the sick and wounded.* Men put out of action by nonfatal battle wounds 
are (for the duration of their noneffeetive |x*riods) military liabilities, 
instead of assets. The strategic value of battle deaths has thus greatly 
diminished, and modem military- thought places chief emphasis upon 
nonfatal bottle casualties. Those instnimcntntilitie.s which enable an 
unny to inflict upon the enemy the greatest number of nonfatal battle 
casualties, in proportion to the military effort expended, are accordingly 
regarded as the most effective military agents. 

• In the A.K.F. in France in 1918, the average annual strength of the Medical 
Depan men! was 7ti,fiOt3, equal tn oru^eighth of our average total combnl strength in 
France. 

In order tu ascertain the relative effectiveness of modern military 
agents, we cunnot do lwtter than examine and evaluate the casualties 
of the World War. Wc will accordingly devote the next few pages to a 
brief survey and comparison of the casualties sustained by both sitfr* in 
the lute war. 

CASUALTIES 

Before examining these casualty records, it might hr well to define 
what is meant by the expression casualty. The popular idea of a war 
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casualty ia a person who is either killed in action on the field of battle or 
who died from the effects of battle wounds. In a military sense, however, 
a casualty is any loss of personnel which reduces the effective fighting 
strength of a military unit. Military casualties are, therefore, those 
losses caused by death, wounds, sickness, capture, desertion, and dis¬ 
charge from the service. Casualties are usually divided into two general 
classes—battle casualties and nonbattle casualties. The former are 
those losses caused by enemy action in battle, while the latter include all 
other losses. Casualties maj r also be either permanent or temporary. 
Permanent casualties are those who are not returned to the army during 
the remainder of the war, while temporary casualties are those who arc 
put out of action for temporary periods but are subsequently returned to 
the army during the war. 

Very complete and accurate statistics have been compiled and pul»- 
liahed by the United States and British Governments concerning their 
World War casualties and many valuable military' lessons have been 
learned as a result of the analytical study of these figures. 

Unfortunately such excellent data have not heen published by the 
other belligerents. Some have released partial statistics and have stated 
that they did not keep such detailed records of their casualties as to show 
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rause of casualty and the result thereof, while others have published no 
figures at all and have made no explanation of their silence on the subject. 
The author has made every effort to secure the most accurate and reliable 
figures available, and has cited his principal authorities in each rase. 
However, it must be borne in mind that statistic* are always somewhat 
imperfect, especially where they have not been compiled from uniform 
viewpoints, as in this case. 

Records of battle injuries from the very nature of the case cat mot bo 
complete. In most cases military casualty statistics are based ujm>ii 
hospital admissions and thus include only those men who were treated in 
lhe field hospitals. This necessarily leaves out of the record n very large 
iiuiuIkt of men who were rendered hors itr combat by battle injuries for 
which they received local treatment. While such men nominally 
remained with their units, they were niiliturily nonrffective for consi.ler- 
ahle- periods of time. This was particularly true of a large jiiiujIht of 
men who were sufficiently gassed to be put out of action, but who were 
not at the time thought to be so seriously injured as to require evac uation 
to the field hospitals. 

Table IX shows the number of men mobilised by countries during the 
World War, together with the total casualties sustained by each. It also 
shows the number killed or dying from all causes, the wounded, those 
taken prisoner or missing, and the percentages of casualties in the total 
mobilizations of each country. 
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Table IX.—Casualties ik the World War 


Total 

Killed 

Wounded. 

Prisoners 

mobilize*! 

and 

excluding 

and 

forve* 

died- 

deaths 

missing 


Mlirn: 

Kn.swiii. 

Frunrc. 

British Euipirrf, 

1 1 aly. 

baited BtalenJ.. 

.>Npun. 

Iloumunin. 

Serbia. 

Belgium. 

Greece. 

Portugal. 

Montenegro. . , . 

Total..,. 

Crntral Po\rrr»: 

Germany. 

Austria-Hungary 

Turkov. 

Bulgaria. 

Total. 

Grand total. .. 


15.500.000 1 
8.410.000 I 
8.004.407; 
5.015.000 
4.137.828! 
800 
750 

707.343 
207 00t>! 
230.000 

ioo.oooJ 

50.000; 


. 828j 

:q 

n a o’ 


. 700 . 000 : 

. 357.800' 
008.700! 

t«0.000i 

110.902 

300 

335,7001 

45.000 

13.710 

5,000 

7,222 

3.000 


45.471,638:4,933.352 

j 11.ooo.ooojl .773.700 
' 7.800.000 1.200.000 


4.950.0002 
4 . 200.000 
2.004.976 
947.000 
219,296 
907, 

120.000 

133.148 

44.686 

21.000 

13.75L 

10.000 


Total 

raaualtieM 




Per 

cent 


9.150 
6.160 
3.056.1 
2.197.000 
340.098' 



12.730.764'4.281,986 21,946,012 48.2 


2.850.000 

1 . 200.000 



325.000: 
87,5001 


4.216.0581.152. 
3.020.000 2.200 
400.000: 250.0001 
152.390 27.020 


22,850,000|3.386,200 

8.388,448 3.629,829 

15,404.477 

68,321,63818.319,552 

21,119.2127.911.725 

37.350.489 



67.4 
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• Killed and died include# drutha from off rauara. 

t British "Official Mrdirnl llUlory of the War." H. M. Statiunrry Office, London. IKfl. 

: Figum. for the United Stores include 80.727 United States Marine*, but exclude Coiled State- 
Navy. Uxcludinc United Slnte# Matinee who served with tbe Army in France, the United State- 
\rmy easuallie* were u- follow-: total mohiliat-d forces. 4.067.101; lulled and died. 114.016; wounded 
in-Uulliee. 21U.3U6: excluding 13.001 who died of wound*; prisoner- and nii—inc. 4.423 frepre*entina 
prisoner# only, all nn/wdnp case* denr.d up; io*al raeunlliea. 328.916: per cent. 8.1). 

In order to arrive at the nunilier of injuries inflicted by weapons 
("battle injuries"), the “prisoners and missing" should be omitted, since 
obviously nothing definite is known as to their condition. In this con¬ 
nection, however, it should be pointed out the prolmbilitic* are that 
approximately the same fx-r con tapes of “killed" and “wounded" would 
occur among the "prisoners and missing," as among the forces accounted 
for, so that, in arriving at the total “killed and wounded," it would he 
logical to extend the percentages of “killed and wounded" to apply also 
to the “prisoners and missing." On the other hand, in comparing casual¬ 
ties caused by various military agents, it is safer to exclude the “prisoners 
and missing," from the figures, in order to eliminate all conjecture, 
although it would not affect the relative percentages either wav. Accord- 
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ingly the “prisoners and missing” are excluded in the following casualty 


statistics, unless otherwise stated. 

Another important point to be noted in connection with Table IX i* 
the fact that the figures in Column 3, showing “killed and died," include 
men who died from nonbattle injuries (including disease), a* well as those 
who died from battle injuries. Exact figures are not available from all 
the countries shown in Table IX to permit these two classes of deaths to 
l>e separated. We have, however, the official figures for the United States 
and the British Empire and the approximate estimates for the other 
Ixdligerents. 

Table X shows (by country) tbe number of battle deaths and non¬ 
battle deaths, the total wounded (including deaths), and the percentage* 
of battle deaths to the total numbers wounded. 

Table X.—Battle Deaths in World War 


Country 

Battle 

deaths 

Nonbattle 

deaths 

Total 

wounded, 

including 

battle 

deaths 

Per cent of 
"liattle 
deaths" to 
"total 
wounded " 
(including 
"battle 
deaths") 

■ttfiss: 





Husain. 

1,410,700 

283.300 

6.366,700 

22.2 

France.. 

1.131.500 

226.300 

5,397,500 

21 0 

British Empire. 

585.533 

113.173 

2.590,509* 

22.6 

Italy.| 

541.500 

108.500 

1.488.500 

36.4 

United States. 

52.842' 

64.060 

272,138 

19.4 

•Japan. 

250 

50 

1,157 

21.6 

Roumanin... 

279,756, 

55.950 

399.756 

70 0 

Serbia... 

37,500 

7.500 

170.648 

21 9 

Belgium. . 

11.430! 

2.286 

56.110 

20.4 

Grocer. 

4 ,ooo; 

1,000 

25.000 

16.0 

Portugal. 

6.ooo; 

1.222 

19,751 

30.4 

Montenegro.. 

2.500 

500 

12.500 j 

20.0 

Total. 

4.069.511 

863.841 

16.800 275 

24.2 

t’ mtrai Pmrrr*' 





Germany.. 

1.478.000 

295.700 

5.094,058 

25 9 

Austria-lltmjcury. 

1 .000. (XX) 

200.000; 

4.020.000 

21 6 

Turkey. 

270.(XX) 

55.000 

070.000 

40.3 

Bulgaria...... 

73.000 

14.500 1 

225.300 

32 4 

Total. 

2.821.000 

565. OOoj 

11.209.448 

25 2 

Grand total. 

6.890.511 

1.429.04!' 

28.000.723 ' 

24.6 
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From Table X it is noted that the battle deaths were almost five-rixfhs 
of the total deaths, while less than one-fourth of the total wounded died 
While the figures in Tables IX and X show that the total casualties 
in the World War greatly exceeded, both in number and percentage of 
force* engaged, the casualties of all previous wars, and the ratio of battle 
injuries to nor,battle injuries was very much higher than ever before, the 
jierveiitage of death* due to battle injuries was much lower. The use of 
Table XI.—(,1a* c ‘amvaltik* i\* the Would War 


Country 

list lie disunities due in gnx 

Ratio of pm* can- 
nnlttea to total 
wounded 

1 

n - 

Xonfatal 

injuries 

Deaths 

Totals 

Includ¬ 

ing 

deaths 

Exrluil - 

in* 

deaths 

Rem Ark* 

Russia. 

France. 

419,340 

182.000 

180.597 

50.000 
8.000 ' 
8.109 

476.340 

190.000 

188.706 

il/\ 

*. f 

7.6 

3.5 

7.3 

'< 

8.5 

1 

■ 

British Empire. 

4.3 

9.0 

1 

§ 

Italy 

KC OTO 

• 

United Slate#... 
Germany.. 

dO.O/O 

71.345 
191.000 
97.000 
9.000 

i.U-27 

1.462 

9.000 

3.000 

1.000 

00.000 
72.807 

‘AM) lXV> 

4.0 

26.6 

0 1 

5.8 ! 
32 5 

( t 

3 

4 

4 

Austria. 

Others. 

100.000 

10.000 

0 . 0 

2.2 

13.2 

-* • O 

2.7 

15.4 

■ 

€ 

Total. 

1.205 655 

91.198 

\ 

t.206.853 4.6 

r » 

- 

( 


0 6 
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chemicals in the World War played a large part in reducing the |H*rcentag<* 
of deaths from battle injuries. 

As gas was not used to any serious extent in the World War, except 
on the Western, Eastern, ami Austro-Italian Fronts, only the countries 
which fought on those three fronts sustained any considerable number of 
gas casualties. It has lieen stated that Rouniania and Bulgaria suffered 
a large number of gas casualties, but the Author has U*en unable to verify 
this report or to ascertain any reliable figures concerning same. Accord¬ 
ingly, Table XI shows, for the countries engaged on the Western, Eastern, 
and Austro-Italian Fronts only, tin- nunilicr of (ta« casualties, the deaths 
resulting from battle gases, and the jK-rcentagt* of gas casualties to the 
total wounded, both including and excluding deaths. 

'"A Con.p-rniivr Study .rf World War (‘a-unlur*. * by < id-m-l inn* Major Cei.-r..l. Ri.U II I- 
Gilchrist. V.S. Government Cnnling Office. WmIiib* 1 ud. 1928. (44) 

« Thr final volume of the llriiah “ Official Medical History of the War." pubU*he«l by HL« MsK*ty» 
Stationery Office. London. 1ML which deaU with the statistical a-pet of casualne*. fives (Table u. p 
HI) ihr approximate Urtsl gas cssualtiea admitted to Medical Unit* in France. If*l&-]81B. *» 
(Ki.7CW css unities liuaiwoia) of which 5,BOV were deaths. The figure* 'he year 19*-V however. 
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Ibrludi- Hnlitk troops only; the admi»iun* nii.t deaths among Dominion troops brine unkm.au. Also 
«nrr tin- rssusllica here reported are based upon hospital admissions, they do not im-iude o* rseusllie* 
ahu died on the battlefield. Gi-ii-rul Foulke* in hit recent book. "Go! The Story of lI k- Speml 
Brigade" (puge 338), pm the total known ltrui-h deaths from iu as 6. IUU. to winch (lie -ojn«) "null 
bw added about 3.000 that were unrecorded. mneily dead. In April sod May. 1013.'* The**- unrecorded 
raaualtics undoubtedly include the Dominion Troopa (particularly Canadian*) who weft aubjrrled l» 

• he first German gae-cloud attack at Yprrs in April. 1014. and who were not iurludrd in tin* Hnu-h 
affinal figures quoted above. The authur lias, accordingly. aniveil at the total llriii*h gju> cs-ualUr- 
and deatha, given in Table XI above, by adding X.DUO eaeunllir*. including 3.000 death*. (he Hritwh 
official casualty figures and tu the total drntha staled by Fnulke-. 

■ Cilrhrist (40) gives the Italian gas casualties as 13.300. of which 4.027 (34.8 per cent) were deaths, 
but atataa that these figures are unreliable From a study of the chemical attack* on the Italian Army 
and rwsulung gaa casualties, it la bdiered that these figures are seriously In eeror. The authur. aflet a 
careful estimate of tl»e chemical-war fare situation ou I lie Italian Frotil. i* inclined to accept the stated 
deal ha (4.037) as approximately correct, but brhrvi-e tl*e total number of Italian g«« m-unlti— were 
ui least 00.000. 

‘ “The Medical Department of the United Stales Army in the World War," Vol. XV, "Statistics.'' 
Part 2. Table 110. gives the complete casualty record* of the United Stale- Army during tin- World 
War. Tlir figures, however, do no! Include the casualties of the United Stales Mai me* carving with the 
'•K.F. The figures, shown iu Table 111 above, wer* arrived al by adding to the official Merhnd Depart¬ 
ment casually records of the Army, the ro-uully figures for the Marine Carps, as follows: disabled b> 
gaa. 2.014: died of gna. 34; killed in action by gua. 8; total gnawed. 2.044. 

• Gilchrist (48) gives the German gaa casualties as 78.043, of which only 2.280 died. Dr. Olio 
Munlsch. (48) quote- the same figure*, but. In explanation of the relatively -mall number of Orman 
gna casualties, any*: 

” A great niauy of the gna casualties are to be found among those who were ra ported missing In 
many canes, the cununliy lists report as sick only the men who were treated in the field hospitals. The 
doubtless very great number of men mho wife only slightly -iffcried by gn* ami who. although unfit lor 
service, were able to remain with their units, receiving trriitmcni in the ambulances, sre thi* left out of 
the statistics. Hkin disease- cnummI by chemical siitwlniire* are frequently clamifird in the statistic-, 
not aa gas injuries, but aa skin affections." 

It in also noted that Dr. Munt-ch -hows no gas rasuutlirs during the first year c4 thr war (11*14). 
although thr British launched several very effective rtoud-ga» attacks against the German- m (lie fall nt 
IVM4. and the French commenced the use of gna artillery ahcl! agunal the German- in hrpii-mbrr. 1813 
Dr. Hudulph Huimlinn (20) also quotes the mime figure- for the German gas ru-unllie-. Ihun: “Thr Ori 
"•an casualties due to gas nrc sofd to huve ann>unled to 78.003." lie further stairs that 4M.0(MI of the— 
■Msiiallir- occurred between Jnn. 1 and dept. .10. 11*18? It ha* also been explained by other German 
«rtlen that German battle cneuoltir* wlio were rrtaihed f«v trrstmem in regimrnlul and co«)w area* 
f-elimat-d at 30 per cent) were not included in the officiul casualty statistic*. Keen after making du- 
ullnwunce* for all the various considcrulions mentioned above, the author is uf tin* Mjrirmm ihat iln 
published figures for thr German gas casualties ore far loo low. Considering the great chemical activi¬ 
ties of the llritiah and French Armies and the known cffcctivcneas of the llnlieh gas troops* attacks, it i* 
imprsmble to believe tbat the Genniin gn- msuoltie- could have been nny l^s- than eith.-i the Hritish or 
French alone. After a cnrrful estimate of the chemical-warfare Mioaliun on ihc Western Frwut, the 
author places thr German gas casualties al 20O.000. of which P.000 were deatha. 

* Considerable difficulty was encountered in obtaining reliable information cumvrning the Amtrian 
ass casualties. A careful study was made of the ItuMian and Italian gas attorks ngsin-i the Austrian* 
and the concluaion was reached that the Austrian gna casualties approximated 1(10 000. including 
1 000 deaths. 

’ In additknn to the principal belligerents listed above, there were a number nf tnsipa uf srvcral 

* mallei pow-r*. such as Belgium and Portugal, which operated on the We-trrn From and -u-tsined gas 
casualties. The gaa casualties sustained by these troops arc estimated collectivefy al 10 OuO. including 
1.000 deaths. 

From Tables IX, X, and XI, we extract the following significant 
figures. For the countries engaging in chemical warfare (*>., Riuwia, 
France, British Empire, Italy, United States, Belgium, Portugal, 
Germany and Austria-Hungary), the total wounded (including battle 
deatlis) were 28,009,723, of which 1,296,853 (4.6 per cent) were due to 
Kan, and 26,712,870 (95.4 per cent) were due to other military agent*. Of 
llie curresjionding total of 21,119,212 nonfatal battle injuries, 1,205,655 
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(5 7 per cent) were due to gas, and 19,913,557 (94.3 percent) were due 
to other military agents. For the same countries, the total battle death* 
were 6,890,511, of which 91,198 (1.32 per cent) were due to gas, while 
6,790,313 (98.68 per cent) were due to other military agents. 

Thus, while gas caused 4.6 per cent of all battle injuries and 5.7 per 
rent of all nonfatal battle injuries, it caused only 1.32 per cent of all 
liattlc deaths. Gas was, therefore, over four times as effective in securiug 
nonfatal battle injuries as in causing battle deaths. The military impor¬ 
tance of nonfatal battle injuries, as distinguished from deaths, has already 


lieen pointed out, so that we may logically draw lhe conclusion that ga>, 
a> u military agent, responds in an outstanding degree to one of the most 
important requirements of modern warfare. 

MILITARY EFFORT EXPEWDED FOR GAS CASUALTIES 

Having determined the battle casualties caused by gas, our next 
inquiry logically concerns the military effort exjiended in securing these 
casualties, as compared to the military effort expended in securing the 
sum total of battle casualties. 

In connection with this inquiry, it should be borne in mind that the 
military effort here referred to is only that part of the total combat effort 
which was exjiended in securing ptrmtnirl losses li.e ., battle injuries and 
deaths), and does not roncem material and other tactical losses inflicted 
on the enemy, although these latter are frequently of great importance 
in modem war. 

Battle injuries and deaths an* inflicted by the so-called combat arms 
uf armies. A** organized in the World War, the armies of the principal 
lielligerents consisted of five comhat arms in order of relative strength as 
follows: (1) infantry: (2) artillery; (3) combat engineers; (4) air corps; and 
(5) cavalry. These combat arms in all of the principal armies constituted 
uIkiuI two-thirds of all troojis in the Thi*ater of Operations, ami the rela- 
tive strengths uf these arms, in percetiluges of the total combat strengths, 
averaged approximately ms' follows: 

Per (’em 

]. Infantry (iiulutlnig iiittrliiim-guii nml dink units). 5U.l» 

2. Artillery (itsrlnduig heavy lrenelk-inoriAr unitsj. -'5.0 

3. (omhai Engineer*, hnelmling Hiemiml nnilsi. 8 0 

4 . Air Coni’* imrliuliiig «l*Hcrv«lW»n-lmlloc»ii nnin). HO 

. r ». Cavalry tineludilig meehunized units). . 10 

MiM-ellnneou*. jnrluilttip hrmlnunriei* niitl hrariuuanem 
tnaipH. M P.’s. irnin liw«h|imrierH, al tiffs CMt-ut ive 
nnlinirrmfl machine-gun uni!*, and nm»rcllitn«Mis auxiliury 
eomhal units . 10 0 

Total ftimbnl gimigth. 100 0 
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Tamue XII.—Toxic GaaKa U»ed is Batti.k domiko tmk Womld Wah* 

(Tona) 



A indicatvs srtiDrry. incluiiiog (reach mortar*. 

C indicates special chemical (engineer) Iroops. 

f In lb* British and United Stale* Armies the only trench mormr- filing gn- ammunition si r- »h- 
4 m n. Stokes mortars, especially designed for projceiing chemical-. Tlirsc morlsm *wr nmnued by 
rhemicsl trns p s . In all other mmu— a pari of ihc snimunition fired by Ireor-h maria- woe g»*. nnd s> 
trench mortar batteries were generally included under the artillery sno. th-gi- flre .1 by trench morlsr*. 
(other than HriiwA and United States) Is credited (n the artillery. 
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As smoke agents and incendiaries were primarily employed for the 
protection of personnel and the destruction of enemy material, repec- 
tively, and caused only a negligible number of casualties, these two classes 
of chemical agents need not be further considered here. 

Coming now to the war gases, we find two distinct classes—(1) the 
nonfatal lacrimators and irritants, which, while useful for many tactical 
purposes, caused no appreciable battle injuries, and (2), the lethal and 
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vesicant gases, which caused practically all the gas casualties. Again 
wc eliminate the effects of noncasualty gases and consider only result* 
produced by the casualty gases. 

During the World War gases were employed offensively by tkrrr. 
combat arms only, viz. t (1) artillery, (2) chemical troops (included above 
as engineers), and (3) infantry. As the infantry used gas only to a very 
limited extent in grenades, and these were nearly all of the lacrimatory 
and less irritant types, practically no gas casualties were caused by 
infantry artion. This then left casualty gas warfare in the hands of the 
:irtil!cry and chemical troops. 

Table XII shows the quantities of toxic gases used in t»attlc by the 
artillery and chemical troops of the principal belligerents during the war. 

From Table XII it will be noted that the artillery (including trench 
mortars) put over about 85 per cent, and the chemical troops ahout 15 per 
cent, of the gas used in the World War. 

Xo artillery units were exclusively employed in chemical shoots, 
hut all the light and medium artillery and part of the heavy artillery, on 
both sides, fired gas shell. The artillery effort devoted to gas warfare 
is accordingly measured by the ratio of gas shell fired to the total artillery 
ammunition expended during the war. The quantities of gas shell used 
were not uniform, even as percentages of the total shell fired, but varied 
considerably during the progress of the war. However, as indicated in 
Table XII, there was a rapidly expanding increase in the use of gas shell 
as the war progressed. In order, therefore, to arrive at any estimate a* 
to the amounts and percentages of gas shell used, we should consider each 
year of the war separately and then strike an average for the whole war 
period. 

Xo eusualty-producmg ga* shell were used until near the end of the 
first year of the war (June, 1915), when the Germans brought out their 
K shell; the Allies did not commence firing such shell until January, 1916. 
From the l>egmning of 1916 to the end of the war, the |x*rccntage of gas 
diell used on both sides steadily increased, both in actual numbers and a.- 
IK'ieentugcs of the total artillery-ammunition fired (see Chart XIX, page 
681). 

The (MTccniage of gas shell fired also varied greatly on the different 
fronts nnd even on various parts of the same front. By far the greatest 
part of nil the ga-s shell used in the World War was fired on the Western 
Front. Next in gas artillery activity came the Eastern Front and the 
Austro-ltafian Fronts in the order named. As far as can lx* ascertained, 
relatively few gas shells were used on other fronts in the late war. It i> 
^iid that the Rumanians and Bulgarians sustained a considerable num- 
l*-r of gas casualties, but neither the means employed nor ihc actual 
numbers involved could be verified. 

Table XIII shows that 4.54 permit of the artillery ammunition used 
in the war was gas. This means then that 4.54 per cent of the total 
artillery effort was devoted to gas warfare. As the strength of the artil¬ 
lery averaged alxnit 25 per cent of the total combat strength of an army 
in the late war, we may say that artillery gas warfare constituted 4.54 per 
cent of 25 per cent, or 1.13 per cent of the total combat effort of each 
army engaged in ga^ warfare. To this figure for the artillery we must 
add the combat engineer (chemiral troops) effort that was also devoted to 
gas warfare. 

Table XJV .shows the engineer troops that were organiied and 
employed as special chemiral troops during the war. 

From Table XIV it is noted that the 23,765 engineers employed ns 
gas (chemical) troops during the war constituted approximately 2.0 per 
rent of the total combat engineers, so we may say that 2.0 per cent of 


Table XIII shows the estimated total artillery ammunition used during 
the war by the nations shown in Table XII. 


Ta»l* XIII.— Estimated Total Artillery Ammunition Expended dcbino thk 

World War 


Country 

Gas shell 

-—— 

Other shell 

Total 

Xuml^er 

Per 

cent 

Number 

Per 

cent 

Number 

Per 

cent* 

Germany. 

France. 

England. 

I'nited Slate*. 

Kiibub. 

Austria. 

Italy. 

33.000.000 
16.000.000 
4.000.000 
1 .000.000 
3.000.000 
5.000.000 
4.000.000- 

6.37 

4.57 

2.2 

12 50 
4.17 
2.86 
2.67 

485.000.000 

334.000.000 

178.000.000 

7.000.000 

69.000.000 

170.000.000 

146.000.000 

93.03 

95.43 

97.8 

87.50 

95.83 

97.14 

97.38 

518.000.000 

350.000.000 

182.000.000 

8 .000.000 

72,000.000 

175,000,000 

150,000.000 

35.6 
24 05 
12.5! 

.55 

4 95 

12 03 
10 31 

Total.ftfl.OOO.OOOj 

4.54 

-r— 

1.389.000.000| 95.46 ( 

1.455.000 000 

100.00 


• Ibr r*ni of total «h«ll Brad by all the count rta* namad. 

• 

the combat-engineer effort was devoted to chemical warfare, and that gas 
warfare by engineer (chemical) troops constituted 2 per cent of 8 per cent, 
or 0.16 per cent of the total combat effort of the armies. Adding the 
artillery effort (1.13 per cent) and engineer (0.16 j>cr cent) together, we 
find that 1.29 per cent of the total combat effort of the armies was 
expended in gas-warfare operations from which were produced 4.6 per 
cent of the total battle injuries and 5.7 per cent of all the nonfatal battle 
injuries. We may, therefore, say that, on the basis of the ratio of 
casualties to military effort, gas was from four to five times more effects 
Than the average of the military agent* used in the war. 

T . 659 

I ne&e are very remarkable results when we remember that gas warfare 
was not introduced until near the end of the first year of the war; it then 
went through a period of experimentation for the next two years and was 
not developed to a stage evej remotely approaching its possibilities 
until almost the last year of the war when mustard gas was introduced in 


Table XIV.— Special Chemical Troops is the World War 



j (.'Iteiuica] 






units 

Total 

Total 

Chemical 


('mm try 




combat 

|»er cent 

Organisation of 



rncmifftl 


Hst- 

Com¬ 

strength 

engineer 

of combat 

chemical units 


i about 

panies 

strength 

| engineers 


Germany. 

9 

36 

7.000 

820.000 

•> 0 

4 Regiments of 2 







battalions of 4 

companies plus 1 
additional battal¬ 

England.... 

5 

21 

7.365 

106,000 

6.9 

ion 

1 Brigade of 5 bal- 



Kronen. 

• 





taliuns of 4 com¬ 
panies and 1 spe¬ 
cial company 

tl 

18 

a. two 

175,000 

2.0 

8 Battalions of 3 



United State* ... 


«• 

1.700 

85,000 

2.0 

companies each 

1 Regiment of 2 bat¬ 







talions of 3 com¬ 

Russia. 

7 

14 

2.800 

250.000 

1.1 

panies each 

7 Battalions of 2 

Austria. 




« 


companies each 

1 

I 

4 

800 

75.000 

I 

1.1 

1 Battalion of 4 
companies 

Italy.. 

3 

500 

150.000 

0.3 

1 Battalion of 3 



w 




companies 

Tnlul . 

f Akli. a. . L.aa.lf 

31 ( 
. . # . 1 

102 | 

* 

23.765 

• m . 

1 . 101.000 

2.0 

• 


... — --- * ■mvrHi is t rmacr look part in ih* OMrauow M 

m I.on. in ISIS. In XWh. I HIS. .h. |.| Ga. Rcyimcn. .oibarued tod. b.llalioiw («* 

T “ ,0, “ l • Xrrn *' h '* **'« ■"<* «"*D E-rly in September. UOB. twu 

■Midiiionai -ii-lni taliuQ l.OBriil. were BUihonwrt. making a "Hal of U.000 chemical troop, that would 
have t*-en employ^ by the American Army Si France in 1VI0. had (he war continued. 


•hily, 1917. I'nlikc H.K. shell which had been fully developed and were 
standard munition* for thirty years before the World War, ga* shell had 
to be hastily improvised and developed under stress of war conditions. 
Many of the Rases used in artillery shell proved unsuitable for such use 
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or were not adapted to condition* met on the field of battle. Thus, out 
of a total of more than fifty chemical substances loaded into artillery shell, 
only four or five proved really effective under battle condition* 
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Each time a new gas was tried out much effort was involved in pro- 
paring and firing; the shell And in Ascertaining their battle effectiveness. 
Often the efficiency of such shell was a matter of dispute and their real 
value could only be definitely ascertained after a large number of rounds 
had been fired. Perhaps the most noteworthy example of this kind was 
the French Yineennite shell, filled with a mixture of hydrocyanic add and 
arsenic trichloride. This mixture had a very marked toxicity in the 
lalwrntory and great results were expected to be obtained in the field 
from its use. The French filled no leas than 4,000,000 artillery shell with 
this filling, yet the consensus of opinion was that, owing to its extreme 
volatility and peculiar physiological reaction, it was not an effective ga.- 
mider battle conditions, and hence only a very small percentage of cas¬ 
ualties were actually obtained from a very large expenditure of thU 
ammunition. 

In addition to inefficient toxic gases, there were also a large number of 
-hell containing gases of the lacrimatory and irritant types which were 
not intended to produce casualties, but to hara** the enemy, causing 
him to mask or to penetrate the mask and cause its removal iu the pres¬ 
ence of toxic gas. Thus, Germany filled 14,000,000 shell with DA, a 
substance which, while highly irritant, was virtually not lethal and did 
not produce more than 20,000 casualties all told. When the various non- 
casualty-producing gas shells are subtracted from the total, it disclose* 
a very high casualty power for the remaining successful types such as the 
phosgene and mustard shells. 

This is strikingly illustrated by the following comparison: Considering 
the seven countries which engaged in chemical warfare during the World 
War (listed in Table XIII), we find (from Table X) that the total casual¬ 
ties were 28,009,723, of which 1,296,853 were due to gas (Table XI). Of 
the 26,712,870 uongas casualties, it is estimated that approximately 
•mc-half were due to H.E. shell and shrapnel, or a total of 13,356,435. 
Since the total artillery ammunition (other than gas) expended by then* 
countries during the war was 1,389,000,000 rounds (Tabic XIII), ii 
follows that approximately one casually was -produced by each 100 round* 
of nonyas artillery ammunition fired. 

On the other hand approximately 85 per cent of the 1,296,853 gas 
ra-malties (1,102,325) were due to artillery gas shell (see Tabic XI). 
These casualties were caused by the loxio-gas shell which were approxi- 
matcly 75 per cent of the total gas *l»e)l fired, so that we have 1,102,325 
casualties produced by 49,500.000 toxic-gas shell, or an average of one 
casually for each 45 of such shell fired. From this it follows that toxic 
gas shell were more than twice as effective as nongas (H.E.) shell (n 
producing battle casualties. 
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RELATIVE CASUALTY VALUE OF GASES 

In order to determine the relative casualty value of the principal 
luittle gases, it is necessary to take into consideration the amounts of each 
that were used in battle during the World War. Table XV' showrs the 
amounts of battle gases of each class that were manufactured during 
the War. 

Of the 150,000 tons of battle gases manufactured during the war, 
Approximately 125,000 tons were used in battle and 25,000 ton* were left 
on hand after the war in filled shell and in bulk storage, as indicated in. 
Table XV. 

Subtracting the stocks on hand at the end of the war from the totals 
manufactured during the war, we arrive at the tonnages of the various 
used in battle. Table XVI shows these tonnages and the rorre- 
*|K»iiding number of casualties resulting from each. 

From Table XVI, it is noted that all told about 125,000 ton* of ga» 
wi re used in the war and caused 1,296,853 casualties, or one casualty 
for each 192 lb. of gas. It must be remembered, however, that a large 
piirt of the early war gases were Ucrimatoiy and irritant gases which 
« no recorded casualties, so that the real casualty power of the later 
gn-es w as considerably al>ove this average. 

Of all the casualty gases used in the war, mustard gas was by far the 


Table XV.— Battle Gaseh MAXcrAC-ruRED during the World War 

(Tom) 


* mm try 

Gases 

Totals 

Lacrim¬ 
al on 

Luna 

injurant* 

| 

L . 

vesicants 

Strnnu- 

tator* 

1 

Germany. 

2.900 

48 000 

10 000 

7.200 

08.100 

France ..*.. . 

800 

34.000 

2 140 

15 

36.955 

KnglRud... 

1.800 

23.335 

500 

100 

25.735 

I'liited Sr*u»... 

5 

5.500 

710 

0 

0.215 

Austria. 

245 

5.000 

0 

0 

5.245 

Italy.j 

100 

4.000 

0 

0 

4,100 

Russia. 

150 

3.500 

0 

0 

3,050 

Tulal*. 

*000 

123 335 

13 350 ' 

7.315 

150.000 

iWt cm luind unuwvl. 

0 

22.835 

1.350 

815 

25,000 


most effective. It was not introduced until July 12, 1917, and hence 
was used by Germany only during the last sixteen muntliH of the war. 
Owing to production difficulties. FVance was unable to fire imndnrd ga> 
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shell until June, 1918, and Great Britain not until September, 1918— 
less than two month* before the Armistice. Notwithstanding the 
*hort period of use, 1,200 tons of mustard gas (in artillery shell) caused 
400.000 casualties, or one casualty for eAch 60 lb. of gas. 


Table XVJ.—Battle Grn. Used ik World War and RrarLTiKo Casualties 


- 

Tons used 
in battle 

Resulting 

casualties 

Pounds of ga« 
used per 
casualty 

Lorn mat or*. 

6.000 

0 

0 

IXing injurants... 

100,500 

876.853 1 

230 

Vesicants. 

12.000 

400.000 

00 

Stermutatora.. 

6 500 

20 000 

<150 

Totals.. 

125,000 

1.296,853 

192 (average) 


Altogether about 10,000,000 artillery shell were filled with mustard 
ram, and of these approximately 9,000,000 were fired in the Intc war. 
The*e 9,000,000 shell produced 400,000 casualties or one casualty for 
every 22.5 mustard shell fired. Thus, mustard gas shell proved to he 
twice a* effective ax the average gat shell and nearly five times as effective 
as shrapnel and high-explosive shell. 

Contrast this record with high-explosive, rifie, and machine-gun 
casualty results. About 5,000,000,000 lb. of high explosives were used by 
*11 belligerents in the war, from which it is estimated 10,000,000 battle 
casualties resulted; thus each casualty required 500 lb. of high 
explosive. Again, a total of 50,000,000,000 rounds of rifle and machine- 
gun ammunition produced 10,000,000 casualties; thus each casualty 
required 5,000 round*. 


PRINCIPAL OAS ATTACKS IN WORLD WAR 

Impressive as are tbe foregoing average result* in the late war, many 
instance* ran be found where g&h was used under favorable condition* 
and produced still more effective result*. This was particularly true of 
fltf* large-scale gas attack* put over by the chemical troops on both sides. 
Those attacks comprised gas clouds released from cylinders or projected 
on the enemy by gas projectors. 

Table XVII shows the principal gas attacks during the war, the 
approximate quantities of gas used, the means employed for putting over 
the gas, tbe casualties produced, and the average amount of gas casualty 
for each attack. 

From the last column in Table XVII it will be noted that, in general, 
tlie early gas attacks were the moat effective from the point of view of the 
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Iablb XVII.- Principal (Jam Attack* , n Would War — {C,mHn*ed) 

Cloud-Rim OprmJjona 



Aiitinxi 


Gernintis 

ltuwinna 

Germans 

Ruasians 

Gennana 

Kus-iana 

Hussinna 

Germans 

G'-rmuiNa j 

Numai,iha 


Number i»f| 
rytiliHer* 


10,000 

10,000 


Kiwi 

of «rx* 


c M u*ju*# 


Injuries l>e*tha 

I 


Amount of rv 
per casualty. 

lb. 


Russia 


r».rm<i»> 

Germans 

Germans 

Qcritnina 

Germans 

Germans 

Russians 

Bril tali 
Brittali 
Brutal, 
Bril tah 


O.-rma 


t'renrk 



French 

French 

Au-trian- 

German* 



o.ibWi 


i.aoo 

1.100 

7.701 


German* 

Total. 


4.000 

6 .( 88 ) 


3.023 00 

3.78M no 

4.144 120 

&.110 148 

206.210 6.003 


cvro 
n ph_ 

n/ro 
n co 

ci ph 

ci ph 


(3.000) 

( 1 . 200 ) 

(400) 

( 200 ) 

d.ino) 


(300) 


(631) 


(621 

(7) 

(138) 

( 12 ) 


I.2Q0 

1.600 

2.000 

3.000 

4.200 


(160) 

( 200 ) 

(240) 

(UK 


Tanlk XVII — 


Pkincii'ai. ti.\s Attai kh ix Would W.\i« 
("kunl-K’iH 0|K'ral ion* 


lisle 


llnre 


106.004 31.740 


**sz 1 

Frh 21 


A|»*. 77 

29 

30 

May It# 
21 

June 17 


Au« 8 

•Vi. 8 

8 

June 20 



(irrmnum 

Germans 

German* 

German* 

German* 

Germans 


Afainil 


Freer* 

Brittali 

Brittali 

Brittali 

Brutal, 


Brittali 


KaMern Front 


'WmiAiiV,;*! 

H.,n,me.(F<>uiK.*i llelhinemirl) 


II so. lets (Ilull.sl.) 
H""i'-i't ii,iii.--I,) 
H.n.|e.» (U ni vi ibIm i.i) 

ll , '" M . , *M«m .(M.m.me-Pyl 
Hamlet. (W ulvrrrh.ni) 

~ • 

Klamfem (Wieltje) 
Hslulera (\|. ii|N,rl) 
Flamlem 

llalinn Front 
Pin I en ll l*f 1 >mI.ti|«i 


Number of Kiii.1 »( 

l-yl.iKlen. '**£. KiiH 


6.730 


16.000 


Brit tah 

Germans 

2,400 

Brittali 

Grrmim* 

Germans 

Germans 

Freer* 

Frenel, 

1.225 

25,(881 

2,0181 

Get mi, mi 

Frenel, 

6(81 

Germans 

Bril tah 

4.(88) 

Grrm«*a 

1 Rnmainna 

t ->■ V 

_ ]2(Bm_ 

Germ a ns 

Frenel, 

0.(881 

Hi, 111 : 111 . 

Germans 

Germans 

Germans 

Germans 

British 

llrilisl. 

Brittali 

Krrneh 

Brit tah 

.1.2*81 

3.2*81 

3,2(81 
2.18HI 
4.6(81 
2.7MI 

lirUiah 

Grrmnfa 

5.110 

Germans i 

Brittali 

Briltah_ 

British 

Germans 

Germans 

1.(881 

4.926 

3.4(81 

Austrians 1 

Italians 

3, (881 


Casualties 


ins ci 


xw Cl 



II (1 

NN 43/CO 

20* Cl 

MflUiU • -«• • | 

132 n rn 

71 o I'Cl 

71 <1 CGI 

7i n co 

44 *1 CO 

ion Cl CO 

no Cl CO 

148 Cl. CO 

36 (1/CO 

141 C|-CO 
lOt)_C| CO__ 

100 J C| co 


2.400 

1.200 

6,000 

1.400 

387 

1.000 


1.280 


1.2*10 


HO* 
4 ..Mm 
3.0110 


Injuries Deaths 


16.000 (6,000) 

7.(881 (360) 


( 000 ) 

(300) 
(HI 6) 
(1181) 

(67) 

( 120 ) 


- XiUSL <"■<**>. 


(283) 


(•*•18) 


68* (140) 
000 (166) 
6*12 (06) 

6.1881 (1.600) 


(l.(KHI) 

( 000 ) 


0. (881 j (6.000) 


Casualties 
Injuries I Deaths 


Amount of jp 
P f * f rjMumliy, 


Tahlk XVII.— 


Principal Gau Attack* in Would War.— \Conlinunt) 

Projortnp Operations 


I .000 

I .100 

000 
760 
2.400 
1.260 
14.720 
13.168 
1.200 

1.000 

• 88 ) 

am •—.*•» • 

2.330 


11,8001 
1 3.000 
642 

8.242 

8.470 
003 
4.080 
3.018 
443 
000 
618 
2. (8m 

3.4(8) 
760 
1.000 
1.802 
1.000 
24.303 
10.000 


(600) 

(143) 

(110) 

(100) 

( 86 ) 

( 000 ) 



Apr. 4 

Dee. 6 

II 

31 

Orl. 24 

" 1675— 

Jan. 31 
, Feb. 14 
; 2n 
i Mar. 0 
7 
It# 

19 
21 
31 

Apr. 16 
17 

May II) 

10 

10 

20 
28 

June 23 
July 12 
A uruat 

13 


linn 


Western Front 

.lent* 

f UerlneiMirt 
(snibrai 
Oivetirhy 

llalinn Fn.nl 
/msro arnr < hlash 

Western Pn.nl 

lens 

Bulleeoutl 

Ansnurille (l*i INrhi.«) 

.Winn 

Gnmi.-li.-u 

•HI. Oueal.'* 

St. Hie 

/.PI** 

Dili 7o 

[Vein- mar Monlauville 
I ret re near Monlauville 
Apreni.xit 

Snn Mihiel-Toitl (2Hi|, l>. v , 
Burn*, nor I). .8 f’nrra.v 
N.F., .rf Iti.lonvill.-r 
N.K .8 B.slonrill'n 
V pm* 

I >-II—Avion 
Dnrmaua 

MennHnr near >We nr „i 


Iraiiax 



ftSl- 



(Inn.* 

Orman- 

Rrlliak 

German— 


' Onmnis 
! German- 
German* 


! British 

. British 


\ meric,)». 


- Brit tall 
m , Brit tah 


. /Mm. 

ItrHUk 

Bnttah 

Amerir-r 

British 

Brittali 

Gramm* 

Brit tah 

Bnttah 

Frenel, 

| Frenel, 

I KreneK 
’ Amerienn 
Frrn.-h 
Freneh 
Frenel, 
i Gentian* 
Germans 
Brittali 
Germans 

Tm.I. 


Number nf 
pn.jee.ors 


3.827 

1.1881 

I.IB8I 

600 


260 2 

600 * 

230 2 

600 4 

600 4 

6.049 U 

Mm * 

3.728 67 

260 2 

400 3 

76*1 n 

1.1881 N 

600 4 

1.1881 K 

1.000 M 

600 • 4 

1.337 20 

1.402 22 

1.000 8 

800 12 

29.203 343 


Kiml 

"t 


Casual tie- 


Injuries Deaths 


CO 

CO Ph 
CO 

CO 

(-0 

CO 

CG 

CO 

CG 

CO 

CG 

CG 

CG 

CO 

CO 

CO 


86 

70 

67 

1.100 

76 

700 

17 

2(1 

52 

187 

186 

120 

247 

70 

600 

000 

300 

260 

8.038 


1 


Iji 

(2.60 

(20 

(160) 


Amount of ten* 
per casualty. 


Date 


1817 114 (average) 


Kept. 7 
Oct. 17 

18 

24-26 

December 

OS *•«:_*»__ 

Cn 

31 

Apr. 7 

23 

June fl 
July I 

Sept. 28_ 

Mar. 27 
Apr. 16 

- fo u r - • 

May 13 

24 

June 10 
July 13 


Place 


Fastern Front 
llarnowiisrlii 

WitoniM 

Kieselin 

Baronovichi 

J&32XfZ& _ 

A» on the Hiymitan Komi 
Western Front 
ChtapW*' (nl (As /Voanea) 

Ttemeosuville 

Niettpnrl 

Nicuport 

Heichprey 

Ilelltiine Mims_ 

Kaslern Front 

kowH 

Jvn st of Kow el ( Klehary) 

, Western Front 
Iji Brts-ce l'an„l-Henr|M< 

J.a B.h—i-c ('amil-HenriN 1 
l.n Basse.. Citiiiil-Scj,r|M< 

Iji Basse.. (I.«.|,— Avion) 


(50) 

(540) 

(278) 
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number of pound* of gas required per casualty. This, of course, was due 
Jo the absence of any effective protection from the first gases used in the 
war. As the means of protection increased in efficiency, the number of 
pounds of gas required to secure a casualty increased proportionately, 
although the results of successive gas attacks were by no means uniform; 
local conditions often entering largely into the relative effectiveness of 
each gas attack. 

Another noteworthy point brought out in Table X\ II is that on an 
average the large gas attacks were not as effective, per pound of gas used, 
as the smaller attacks. This was due primarily to the fact that, in general, 
in the small operations the targets were more definitely defined, and also 
i he smaller the attack the better the execution could be controlled. 

In considering the relative effectiveness of the various typos of gases 
it must, of course, be borne in mind that the infliction of casualties is 
not the sole criterion. For example, lacrimators. being effective in much 
smaller concentrations than the other types, are far more efficient in 
furring the enemy to mask than are any of the other gases. Indeed, so 
decided is the economy of the lacrimators for such use, it would be a 
tactical error to employ any of the other gases for this purpose. Since 
gas masks, no matter how much they may be improved, will always 
involve a material reduction in the physical vigor and fighting ability 
of troops, it is believed that lacrimators will always be used in war. 
although they cause no casualties. 

Similarly, the stemutators (sneese gases) cause relatively few casual¬ 
ties, but are so effective in extremely low concentrations in causing 
nausea and general physical discomfort that they fill a distinct tactical 
need for counterbattery work and in general harassment of troops. 
Moreover, gases of this type arc generally in the form of toxic smokes and 
have a marked mask-penetrative power. So penetrative are these gases 
that special mechanical filters are required to be added to gas-mask 
canisters in order to protect against them. Gas masks so equipped 
necessarily have a higher breathing resistance and thus tend still 
further to lower the physical vigor and combat ability of masked trooj>6. 

From what has just been said, it is apparent that while the infliction 
of casualties is the primary object of modem battle, it by no means follows 
that because a chemical agent d«x.*s not possess a high casualty-producing 


ixnvpr, it- Ls of no tactical value in war. This point will In* mor«* fully 
appreciated when the tactical employment of chemical agents is taken 
into consideration. 

AMERICAN GAS CASUALTIES 

In the foregoing discussion we have considered the gas casualties of 
the lute war from the general viewpoint of the total casualties of tin* 
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principal belligerent.« engaged in the war. While such a survey has the 
advantage of a broad point of view, it ha* the limitation that nimjilrte 
and accurate statistics concerning many aspects of the gas casualties of 
the principal belligerents are not available. We are, therefore, not able 
to draw definite conclusions as to the value of gas as*compared with other 
military agents, or as to the relative values of the different gases. For¬ 
tunately, the excellent casualty records of the A.E.F. in France, compiled 
by our own medical department, are so accurate and complete that 
they afford ample material from which these omissions may be supplied 
and many valuable lessons may be learned from a careful analysis of 
these records. 

While our battle experience was limited to the last nine months of the 
war, it embraced the period of greatest development in chemical attack, 
and hence most accurately reflects the real powers and limitations of this 
mode of warfare. The casualty records of the United States Army arc 
for the year 1918 only, hence they indicate the results of chemical war¬ 
fare after it had passed through its period of incubation and had reached 
a stage approximating its full effectiveness. We will, therefore, con¬ 
clude our study of World War casualties by considering a few of the 
salient points indicated by our own casualties in the war. 

A reference to Table XI will show that the United States had a far 
higher percentage of gas casualties than any other belligerent in the war. 
This has already been accounted for in the preceding paragraph and, if 
the casualty records of the other belligerents on the Western Front arc 
considered for the year 1918 only, it will be found that the gas casualties 
of the other armies were about the same as our own. Thus the French 
sustained the following percentages of gas casualties during the great 
offensives of 1918* 

Per Cent 


Mar. 1 to Apr. tt (Somme offensive). 39.72 

May 27 to June 5 (Aisnc offensive). 11.17 

June 9 lo June 15 (Novoo-Montdidier offensive).. . 17.15 

June 15 to July 31 (Aiane-Mamc counteroffensive).30.14 

Aug. 1 to Sept. 20 (Somme counteroffensive).. 23 39 

Average.. 24.3 


These figures are very significant, as they clearly show the rapidly 
increasing casualty power of chemical agents as the war progressed. 
Thus, while the average gas casualties for the whole war period were only 
about 5 per cent of the total casualties, during the last year of the war, 
gas casualties had increased to approximately 25 per cent of the total 
casualties, including deaths, and an even greater percentage when deaths 
are excluded. This strikingly illustrates the point referred to above, 
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namely, that the experience of 1918 is far more indicative of the real and 
future power of chemicals than figures based upon the whole war period 
when chemical warfare was largely in the experimental stage. 

The figures in Table XVIII show that gas ranked first among all the 
military agents in the production of nc^nfata! c asual lies, and second in 
production of total casualties. Table XVIII further shows that, with the 
•ingle exception of gunshot missiles (a very generic and comprehensive 
Hass), gas caused a far greater percentage of our casualties than any other 
military agent used in the war, even including H.E. shells and shrapnel 
which were employed on a vastly larger scale. 

This is a very impressive showing for any military agent, and is even 
more so for one which was hastily developed under stress of war and did 
not emerge from an experimental stage until the war was nearly half over. 

It is noted that Table XVIII does not include those that died on the 
buttlefields nor any casualties among tin* marines who served with the 
A.E.F. Supplying these omissions, we have the total battle casualties 
for the A.E.F. in Table XIX: 
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The official casualty report? of our medical department give the 
hospital admissions and deaths from battle injuries in the A.E.F. caused 
by the various military agents. These data have been extracted and 
consolidated in the following table: 


Tarle XVIII. —Battle Casualties and Deaths is A.E.F. from Various Military 

Agents* 

(Baaed on Hospital Admissions) 


Military agents 

Battle casualties 

Per cent of 
hospitalised 
raaunltie* 

Nonfatal 

Deaths 

Totals 

Gunshot mbnite* . 

67.400 

7.474 

74.883 

33 42 

Gu. 

00.331 

1.221 

70.552 

3! 49 

Shrapnel. , 

31.802 

1.985 

33.787 

15 08 

Rifle ball.. 

19.450 

961 

20,420 

9.12 

Shell.. . 

18.201 

1.778 

20.039 

8 94 

Hand grenade . 

824 

w 

880 

0 40 

Bayonet (outling instruments). 

369 

5 1 

374 

0 16 

PimoI ball 

229 

13 

242 

0 10 

Airplane attacks... .. ! 

170 

28 

108 

0.08 

Salter. 

Miaccllanrou*, including agrnU not 
stated. crushing, falling object* 

0 

3 

1 

12 

0 005 

indirect reault. 

2 535 

167 

7.702 

1.205 

Total*. ... 

210.306 

13.691 1 

224.080 



• Kirluctmv msrinr- wrvlna with lli<* A.E P 
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Tarle XIX —Total Battle Casualties in A.E.F. from Gas and Noxoas Agent* 


Military fttmt 

U. H. Army c^ualUta 

V. 8. marine cmaualUt* 

Total cuunltir* 

Killed 

ih 

H'-tbm 

1 

Bird 
In h «*- 

pltd 

Wmindtd 

n.m- 

(lUl 

Kilbd 

Id 

action 

DWd 

in ham- 
pltal 

DOD- 

fatal 

Total 

Wound'd 

non* 

fatal 

Total 

raaual- 

li* 

Nuh|uv 

Oao . 

;ifl. 4R4 
200 

12.470 

1.221 

i4i.on: 
00.331 

1.537 
B 

>79 

U 

ft AM 

2.014 

ftl.MO 

1.402 

147 .Ml 
Tl 343 

IN 331 
73.907 

T.hbU I 

:«n <104 

13.Ml 

1 

210.an* 

IMI CI4 

1 

B.fyft 

33. *42 

21V 7 m 

j272.ua 


It vs ill l>e fteen from Table XIX that, while gas caused 26.75 per cent 
of all our casualties and 32.53 per cent of nonfatal casualties, only 2.00 per 
cent of the gas casualties died, whereas 25.78 per cent of the nongas 
casualties died. We may say from this that men wounded by gas had 
«.vor twelve timer the chance to escape with tlieii lives* than men 
wounded by other weapona. 

This very low death rate from gas, as compared to Other wcajams, 
was also cx|K‘rieiimi by the other principal armies engaged in 
the gas war. Thus, British cpmialty records* uhow only 1.3 |K*r rent 
deal hs from gas as compared to 24.0 jier cent deaths from m.ngas weapons: 
the French had 4.2 per cent Heaths from gas a* against 32.0 |»er rent 
deaths from nongoa weapons; while the Giiuiuus hud 4.3 |H‘r rent deaths 
from gas as against 36.5 i»er cent deaths from nongas weapon** (*ev 
Plate 1). 

Not only were the deaths from gas comparatively low, but the per¬ 
centage of tbfw permanently put out of action by ga* was equally low. 
This is indicated by the number of discharges for disability from battle 
injuries by various military agents, as shown in Table XXi 

From TitMr XX if will be seen that ga> caused only 11.S per cent of the 
total discharge* for disability, while il was responsible for 26 75 j>er cent 
of all casualties, and 32.55 per cent of all nonfatal casualties (see Table 
XIX). Dividing the number discharged for disability from each military 
agent, as indicated in Tabic XX, by the numlier of nonfatal casualties 
from each agent, as given in Table XVIII, we find the j»er cent of dis¬ 
charges among the casualties from the principal agents as follows: 

7A 4 |M*r cent vf those wounded hv shell were dinrhaigrd fui ilianhiliiy. 

21 9 per cent of those wounded hv rifle halls were discharged for dwiltllily. 

17 3 JH.T ceni of tluw wounded by shrapnel were dtacharged for disability. 

10 S per cent of those wounded by gunshot missile* were discharged for disability 

7 0 per cent of those wounded by gas were discharged for disability. 

• France and Flnndct* «mly 
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GERMAN CASUALTIES 
WORLD WAR 



FRENCH CASUALTIES 
WORLD WAR 



BRITISH CASUALTIES (in fronce) 
WORLD WAR 



AMERICAN CASUALTIES 
WORLD W4R 


Plat* 1.—Gas and nongss raauoltiea in tho World War. 
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Table XX.— Discharge* ron Dirimility and Dats Lort is HoarrrAL in A.E.F. 


raoii Various Military Agents* 


Military agent 

Discharge* for 
diaahility 

Dava lost in 
hospital 

Numl ytt 

Per cent 

Xmnlter 

Percent 

(iuimhot mivilm.. 

7,280 

20 n 

0.157,451 

36.2 

Shrupncl... 

5.488 

21.8 

3.423.040 

19 8 

•Shell.‘. 

4.038 

18 4 

2,158.629 

2.873,092 

12.8 

Kifle1u.ll.< 

4.204 

16.9 

13 6 

Gu*.1 

2.857 

113 

2.947,308 

81,91! 

16 8 

Hand grenade.! 

108 

0 79 

0 42 

Airplane attack*. 

50 

0.186 

23 962 

0 14 

Pint ol hall. ...j 

20 

0.1 

23.153 

U 13 

Bayonet (cutting hurt ruuinif si 

14 

0 056 

16.151 

01 

Sober... 

•» 

0 008 

1 677 

0 01 

Miscellaneous, including agent a not staled, 
crushing, falling object*. indirect resulta, 
and others . .. 

371) 

1 

1.47 

. 1 

254.937 

1 « 

Tula!**. 

25.187 

loo.oo j 

17.491.844 

100.00 


• i mb iinn »*vtng with ih~ A UK 


StatM in another way, wc may say thai its a CflrfllAlty producer ga> 
ranked first among all the weapon* of war, but as regards elimination.* 
through discharge? for disability, it ranked fifth among the causative 
agents, being exceeded by gunshot missiles, shrapnel, shell, and pistol 
lialls. 

In view of the al>ove, it might be inferred that, since such a small 
percentage of goa casualties were jiermanently put out ol action, men 
gassed one day would return to their organisations tin* next day, and thus 
gas in too humane an agent to be a really effective war weapon. Such, 
however, is far from the fact, as is attested by the comparative number of 
days lost in hospital from tho various military agents including gas- 
Referring again to Table XX, it will be noted that gas was responsible for 
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16.8 per cent of the total days lost in hospital, while it caused only 11.3 per 
'•ent permanent eliminations (discharden for disability) and 2 00 j»er cent 
deaths (Table XIX). 

Stat(sl in another way, we may say that gas ranked third among the 
causative agents a* regards days lost in hospital, lining exceeded only hy 
gunshot missiles and shrapnel, while it ranked fifth as regards discharges 
for disability, and fourth as regards death (Table XVIII) (see Plate II). 

What has just lx*en said applies to all war gases as a group, but then.* 
is considerable variation among the several type* of gu.** as regards the 
length of hospitalisation from gus wound*. Thus the lethal or deadly 
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ft«y©n#» <MS% 

Pistol Ball ai?% 

Airplan# O.M% 

0004 % 
<U94%1 


MisctOontou* 1 27% 



MON-FATAL CASUALTIES 


Bayonet 004% 
Wo; Ball <110% 


DEATHS FROM WOUNDS 


Boyonst 0056% 
Pistol Ball 0.10% 
Airplan# 0186% 
Saber 0008% 


Miserllanrowi I6%* 


010% 
Pistol Ball 013% 
Airplan# 014% 
Sober 001% 

-TOoE 


0.7B%, 

1 

Misc. 
M7%. 









DISCHARGES FOR DISABILITY 


DAYS LOST IN HOSPITAL 


Plat* II.—American b#tU# casualties by militmry ajenl. 
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gases, as a group, cause less loss of days in hospital than the vesicant- 
type gases, such as mustard gas. British statistics show that over 80 per 
cent of men fatally gassed with phosgene died on the first day in the 
hospital, whereas only 1 per cent of men fatally gassed with mustard 
died on the first day. On the other hand, among men nonfatally gassed 
with mustard, French statistics showed the percentages uf those who 
recovered and returned to tbeir units as follows: 


Per ('mi 


Within 30 day#. 0 

Within 4ft days. 18 

Within tiO day*. 35 

Within 70 days. 17 

Total. 65 


The average American mustard-gas casualty lost 60 days in hospital. 
From the viewpoint of modern warfare where the object uf tattle is 


nnt to destroy human life, but rather to put men out uf action and thus 
not only decrease tl»e enemy's combat power, but also increase his war 
burden by forcing him to maintain the maximum number of noneff«*ctiv«w, 
it is obvious that gas responds to an outstanding degree to every require¬ 
ment of au effective military agent. 

We will now conclude our consideration of casualties by a brief survey 
of the relative effectiveness of the principal World War gnsi-s. It has 
been variously estimated that between 50 and 100 chemical substance* 
were used as chemical-warfare agents during the war. These may be 
conveniently grouped into the general classes: 



cimm* 

, Typical km* 

; noed t»y Allies. 

| Typirn! go# 
used by 
Gemini* 

i 

i 

4 

■i- 

Cusuiilty 

efforts 

t. 

ldicriiiiutors. 

Hromnrciiftii- 

T-Htoff 

^ None 


II. 

I jinx tMjtimnt*.. 

Pt»o»KCtie 

Green (‘nw* 

i Fat<i| 


til 

Vivien tit» 

Mustard 

• Yellow l‘n*» 

Scnoo»|v iiicnpix'il ul mu 

IV. 

.Si ermi tutors 

None 

. Blue t'nw 

Slttfllllv 

tiu-npuniiiimK 


Kciiahle statistic* showing tin* number of cnsimJtic* inflicted by the 
various gases are not available. Aside from the British and American 
medical records, it does not appear that any effort was made in the World 
War to clarify gas casualties in accordance with the kind of gas. There 
in, however, general agreement among the principal nation* in the World 
War that mustard gas caused by far the majority of the gn> casualti**. 
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In the British Army 124,702 out of a total of 188,706 gas casualties 
(66 per cent) were due to mustard gas. In our own army the segregation 
is not quite so clear, as will bo seen from Table XXI 


Tamlr XXI.—Beirut Injciuea st G.o*t> i.v A.K.K. 
(Huned on Hospital Admis-ioni*) 




1 

1 Adnii-«K»n« ; 

Drnthw 

— 

<w 

Kind of Rio. 

(how 

1 Nino. 

Per 

Nuin- 

Pit 

fiiulitv, 



l*cr 

cent » 

Ur 

ITllt 

|H*r cent 

(itH. kind not stated. 


33.5*7 

47 0 

541V 

44 7 

1 63 

Mustard ga*. 

m 

27.711 

3<» 3 

5W 

48 0 

2 in 

Phoegme km. 

11 

« 834 

tl 7 

<Wi 

5 4 

0 97 

Chlorine go#. 

II 

1.843 

2. a 

# 

0 6 

0 38 

Amine *a». .... 

IV 

• 

577 

n 8 

~ Mi 

E 

O.i 

0 62 

Total.| 

. ;70.ftft2 

1 ' 

100 0 

1 

l.22lj 

100 0 

1 73 


• Esrtudina Vailed Hliln ni»ni»-» »miM «Ot* A.E F 

The information contained in Table XXI is not in a very satisfactory 
form and needs some revision in order to be properly evaluated. In the 
first place nearly one-half of the casualties reported are unclassified as to 
kind of gas. Then there is included a number of casualties charged to 
chlorine when, as a matter of fart, there is no known instance of where 
this gas was ever used against the Aineriran Army. Chlorine was only 
used in cloud-gas attacks and there were no such attacks against our 
troops in France, except pussibly those serving with the British and 
French armies. Finally, the fatality rates in the last column of Table 
XXI make it appear that mustard gas was the most deadly of the war 
ga«*es, when, as a matter of fact, it is quite generally known f ba7 phosgene 
was by long odds the most deadly gas and mustard was relatively low in 
fatalities. 

The author accordingly believes the following revision of Table XXI 
would give a clearer picture of the actual facts. First, the chlorine 
casualties are merged with the phosgene, as the nearest allied type, and 
the one which most probably was artually used and caused the casualties 
charged to chlorine; then the unclassified cases are distributed in propor¬ 
tion to the relative casualties for the known gases, including the U.S. 
Marine casualties (Table XIX); finally, the 2U(J battle deaths from gas 
an- udded to the phosgene deaths since mustard has u delayed effect 
which would practically preclude battlefield deaths. Our gas casualties 
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in the war then apjiear as follows: 


Tablb XXII.— Hattlk Ca*iultu» by Gases ix A.E.F. 
(Baaed on Author’s Estimates*) 


Kind of ga« 

Class 

Xoufatal 

\ Deaths 

I 

Case 

fatality, 
per cent 

Num¬ 

ber 

! 

Per 

ernt 

• 

l - 

i 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per 

cent 

MiHturd gas. 

HI : 

53.500 

75.0 

- - - 

1.114 

76.2 

2.04 

Phosgene gas. 

II 

16.700 

23.4 

342 

23.4 

2.50 

Vrainc gas. 

IV 

1.143 

1 .6, 

6 

0.4 

.53 

Totals. 

--—-- 

# A 

71,345 

100.0 

1.462, 

100.0 

2 01 


• Including Untied £(•"» marine aarvin* with A.E.F. 


A comparison of Tables XXI and XXII showa that, whereas in the 
former only 39.3 per cent of our gas casualties were charged to mustard 
gas, in the latter 75 per cent were bo identified. This last percentage 
slightly exceeds the British experience (66 per cent mustard casualties) 
and m in very close agreement with the French experience with an esti¬ 
mated lorn from mustard gas between 75 per cent and 80 per cent of their 
gas casualties. As high as these mustard-gas percentages were, they were 
(erroneously) thought by the Germans to be even higher. Thus, 
Hanslian (20, page 20) says: “We assume that the losses of the Allies 
through the Yellow Cross (mustard) shells were eight times as great as all 
the losses caused by the other gases/' 

THE AFTEREFFECTS OF CHEMICAL WARFARE 

Up to this point we have considered the war effects of chemicals; but 
what of the aftereffects? Much time and effort have been expended in 
fhe years since the war in thoroughly investigating this subject, not only 
IwvauHO it is important from a medical point of view, but also to settle 
The moot question as to whether gas really caused serious permanent dis¬ 
abilities, or predisposition toward such diseases as tuberculosis. A large 
amount of evidence has Iran gathered and carefully sifted and evaluated 
** that today these matters are no longer in doubt. Medical officers and 
scientists who have studied the data concerning this question are unani¬ 
mous m their judgment that gas does not leave permanent disabilities or 
prvtlis|>osing weakness to organic diwnvev. 

To go very deeply into this matter here would extend beyond the 
chapter, but we cannot dismiss the subject without a few 
references to the Jcuding authorities. 

Unquestionably, in this country the foremost authority on the medical 
assets of chemical warfare is Major General Harry I.. Gilchrist. Rtd., 
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late Chief of Chemical Warfare Service. General Gilchrist, then a 
Colonel of the Medical Department, was detailed in the fall of 1917 as 
Chief Medical Advisor of the Chemical \\ arfare Service A.E.F., and 
served as such throughout thp war. In 1017 and 1018 Colonel Gilchrist 
spent much time inspecting troops and hospitals, not only of the A.E.F.. 
but also of the Freach and British armies, and so gained a comprehensive 
first-hand knowledge of the effect* of battle gases during the progress of 
i he \N ar. After the War Colonel Gilchrist also devoted much time to an 

* ., | , of gas poisoning and has published 

wveral very illuminating papere on this subject. We cannot, therefore, 

do better than to quote a few extract* and conclusion* from this eminent 
authority. 

First, we shall consider blindness. It was frequently asserted during 
and just aftPr the war that goo caused permanent blindness. General 
.ulchrist studied this matter very carefully and reported that, of the 
812 caw, of blindness in the A.E.F.. 779 (96 per cent) were traceable to 
weapons other than gas, while gas caused only 33 cases (4 per cent). 
Since gas was responsible for about one-third of our nonfataJ casualties, 
it is obvious that the percentage of cases of blindness from gas were fj 
below the general percentage of gas casualties, and. therefore, blindness 
as a resu/t of gassing was relatively infrequent. 

Next, we shall consider tuberculosis. It was claimed that gas caused 
a marked predisposition toward tuberculosis, especially among those 
gassed by the lung-injurant gases General Gilchrist, in collaboration 


with doctors from the U.S. Veterans’ Bureau, examined the service records 

and clinical histones of nearly three thousand veterans with the following 
results: * 


T * pobon M ■* »!» *n.ly*s Of the** 

are the foUown*: Prepomlerenee of effect* on the respiratory organa; the com- 

permm'eni efcewoa the eye. ,„d upper respiratory plages, and ,hc 
greater proportion of deaths from the immediate or recent effects of mustard gas, while 

2 "* ~ IT: U difference from those of ehlorin. or pi 1 

Kenc, Hnd the death rote from pulmonary tuln-rculosis from it. over a period in nee* 

oi zszss? ,h - dw,,h 84 si ‘°" n b ,he ~ ^ ° f «•» 


Generai Gilchrist then says, “The clinical experiencea of many who 
liave given this subject thorough study, as well as reports from lalxiratory 
experiments, now furnish evidence sufficient to serve the purpose of con¬ 
vincing anyone that pulmonary tuberculosis is not a common effect of 
gas poisoning and certainly not one of its later effects.” 

This opinion is confirmed by many able investigators in this field, as 
indicated by the referencea cited by General Gilchrist, while the 
„ 678 

Surgeon General’s Report for 1920 contains the following conclusive 
paragraph: 

One hundred and aevemy-three cum of tuberculcw* occurred during 1018 amona 
ihe 70.552 men who had been gassed in action. Of This number, 78 had been gassed 
by gas. kind not specified; 8 by chlorine; 65 by mustard; and 22 by phosgene The 
number of case* of tulicrculoais for each 1,000 men gassed was 2.45. Since the annual 
rate of occurrence for tuberculosis among enlisted men serving in France in 3918 was 
3 50 and m 1919, 4.30 per 1,000, it would seem to be apparent that tuberculosis did 
i*ot occur any more frequently among the soldier* who had been gassed than anions 
Those who had not been. 


From this evidence, General Gilchrist concludes: 




/ v •"6- ••• trim in mo veur ivIK 

there were one and one-half times as many cases of tuberculosis per 1,000 among all 
troop- m France a* there ware among thoac gassed, and that in 1919 there wore more 

1 mn onr “ ,,d !hreo_fourlh * taam “ «•».'* tuberculosis cases per 1,000 among nil 
troops as there were among the gassed troops. This means that if gassing were not 
...actual deterrent to tuberculosis tha small percentage of tulwreular case, among the 
gareed can only be accounted for through the ca>ie of those patients in hospitals. 


The total absence of direct sequential relation between gas poisoning 
and tuberculosis in the A.E.F. was also found to be true for the British 
Army in Franca. Quoting again from General Gilchrist: 


The following analymi* of information supplied by the ministry of pensions shows 

r central character of the more protracted disabilities seen aftei gas poisoning, It 

'H R unpoMlbla to distinguish in the records the precise type of gns |,y which each 
raeualf v was bngiualh caused. 

,^ ril>f t . he . 12 - m ° n,h period, August 1910-1920. the resurvey ho*,*, in.de 
-(>. 1 56 examinations of case* of gas poisoning. Many of these men were examined 
more than once during that and the total number of individual cases examined 

u cakuhted to hove boon about 22,000. But of this number 3,130 were at once 
at nil, wnre they showed no ihasIHIity, Intvlnf the totsl number of pen¬ 
sioners as hIhhii 19,000. ^ 

Till- known total of gas casualties in British Army is 180,983. But manv of these 
were men win, were gassed more than once, on f»rh which occasions o fresh casual tv 
nould I* reported. It i« impossible to determine the proportion of these, and the 
number of from the parly chlorine attacks is almi unknown. .As a reasonable 

approximation one ...:«y accept 150.000 as the total number of individuals surviving 
*fl*r (PIS poisoning, many of whom were, of course, verv mild cases 

The nuinlier receiving (Usability pensions in 1 ( 120 , two or more nmn after gassing, 
was approximately 19,000; that is, about 12 percent of the total gas casualties. Gas 
poisoning tras responsible actually for 2 percent of ml) the disabilities after the war. 
*? percent of *11 prn.u,ncni being olnreificd os suffering from wound* and Injuries and 
iw permit as suffering from disease*. 

The percentage degree of disablement from gn* poi«omng was gcncrnllv low, an 
shown hy actual assessment, in a consecutive group of 2.416 examinations made by 
Gourds m a period of four weeks during September, 1920 
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Geuernl Foulke*. Chief of British Gas Service in France, also giver 
sum* \ ery impressive evidence on this subject. Two-thirds of the British 
ga* casualties were from mustard gas; concerning these casualties General 
roulkes says: 

I have mentioned The low mortality amongst mustard-gas rmmtillie*; but ii i* , M n 
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widely known tlinf of the 974* perrent whirli survive very few are rendered per- 
initnently unfit in the end. Towards iho rlowe of the war an examimilion of the 
medical rerords of 4575 of these case* which had l*een •niflirietilly severe to l»e aent to 
Knglii id g>r treatment (and were therefore rather more severe than the avengei 
showed rli.it 28.5 percent were traiwferred direct to Reserve Iwittnlion* and 00 percent 
to coiivnIcaceut depots—a total of 94.5 perrent—within nine weeks of iheir arrival, 
(hit of the total in this aeries of cases only 0.7 perrent died; 9.4 percent were classified 
as iHTiimiiently unfit; and loss than 2 |H*reent were reduced from ('loss A to a lower 
entejeon*. In fuel, apart from alK»ut 2 percent which may I*- pn-Miiimxl to have dietl 
m France (to make tip the average mortality of 2 '2 percent >, only iiImiii? 3 perre n t of 
ilie remainder were any the worse, snv, after three mouths. I have repnidncerl thia 
recortl heenuae very mistaken ideas are held, even now. ..f the lerrilde effect» of this 
gas. Even such a direful writer as Mr. II. U. Wells has stored recently 1 in his * History 
of tlie next 100 yenrs'1: "It is doubtful if any of those affected hy it" utmstord gas' 
"were ever completely cured. Its maximum effect was rapid torture and death; its 
iiimimimi, prolonged misery and an abbreviated life.'’ 

HUMANITY OF CHEMICAL WARFARE 

Much has Im'pu writ ton Indh during; and since the World War roncem- 
uift the horrors of gas warfare and the cruel and inhuman consequence* 
resulting from its uses. Afler a careful study of This matter and a close 
analysis of the casualties produced ill the war, we now know the facts 
concerning the effects t;f gas and see that much of the alleged horrors of 
gas warfare were pure pro|mguhtla, deliberately disseminated during the 
World War for the purpose of influencing neutral world opinion, and had 
little sincerity or foundation in fact. 

The measure of humaneness of nnv form of warfare is the comparison 
of (1) degree of suffering caused at the time of injury by the different 
woajHins; the |ierccntugc of deaths to the total nunilier of casualties 
produced by each weapon; and the jHTmanent aftereffects resulting 
front the injuries inflicted by each particular method of warfare. 

In general, gas causes less suffering than wounds from other weapons, 
h is unquestionably true that chlorine, the first ga- used in the late war. 
did nt first cause strangulation with considerable pain and a high mor¬ 
tality. But this was due mainly to the fact that the troops against whom 
these first gas attacks were launched were totally unprotected. Later 
when supplied with gas masks, chlorine became the most innocuous of 
the toxic gases and wnf the least feared by both sides. 

The two other principal lethal gases used in the war, phosgene and 
eldorpicrin, when employed in high concent rat ions, caused instant col- 
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lapse with no suffering. With lower concentrations there is no pain. 
The pain caused by mustard gas is always delayed and depends upon the 
concentration, length of exposure, and parts affected. The very fact of 
I he delay of several hours in the effects of mustard gas usually means that 
l lie soldiers are able to obtain medical treatment by the time the symptoms 
appear and much can be done to relieve the suffering. On the other hand, 
suffering from other wounds commence* at once, and frequently wounded 
men have to endure hours of agony before medical aid can reach them 
and allay their sufferings. 

Among those gassed the sufferings are less severe and of shorter dura¬ 
tion than among those wounded by other war weapons. With the lung- 
iirjurant gases the casualties are fairly out of danger in 48 hours, while 
burns from mustard gas, although not painful after the first 24 hours, 
often hospitalise a man for several weeks. On an average, the period 
of hospitalization from gas was only about one-half that of those wounded 
by other weapons. 

As to the ratio of deaths to total casualties, we have already ahown 
that the mortality among those wounded by nongas weapons was over 
12 times the mortality from gas, and further elaboration on this point 
seems unnecessary. 

Finally, as to the relative aftereffects of gas as compared to other 
wounds, there can be no question. Gas not only produces practically no 
permanent injuries, so that if a man who is gassed survives the war, he 
comes out body whole, as God made him, and not the legless, armless, 
or deformed cripple produced by the mangling and rending effects of 
high explosives, gunshot wounds, and bayonet thrusts. 

If any one has the slightest doubt on this point, he has ouly to take 
one glance at the horrible results of nonfatal gunshot wounds, as illus¬ 
trated on Plate I of Colonel Yedder’s book, “The Medical .Aspects of 
Chemical Warfare”# 

History reveals that the death rate in war has constantly decreased 


as methods of w arfare have progressed in efficiency as the result of scien¬ 
tific progress. Chemical warfare is the latest contribution to the science 
of war. The experience and statistics of the World War both indicate 
that it is not only one of the most efficient agencies for effecting casualties, 
but is the most humane method of warfare yet devised by man. 

INCREASING USE OF GAS DURING WORLD WAR 

One of the most convincing evidence* of the effectivemw of chemical 

warfare was its rapidly increasing use ns the World War progress'd. 

This is strikingly illustrated in Chart XIX, which shows the amount of 

gas and gaa shell used on l>oth sides during each year of the war. 

ttSl 

Owing to the large number of casualties which the Germans scored 
against the British and French with Yellow Cross (mustard) shell in the 
summer of 1917, and the great success attained against the Russians by 
their Colored 8hoota, (mixed Green, Blue, and Yellow Crons shells) in the 



Year* of World War 


Chakt XIX.—G»* end fu shell usrd in tbr World War. 

fall of 1917, the Germans based the artillery preparation for their greal 
offensives in the spring of 1918 on the use of ga* shell. Thus gas shell, 
which in 1915, 1916, and 1917 were used only in special operations for 
producing casualties and in the general harassment of troops, by the end 
tif 1917 had become so effective that they were incorporated as an impor¬ 
tant part of the comprehensive tactical plans for the 1918 offensive*. 
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In their first great offensive against the*British in March, 1918, the 
Orman* conducted a ten days’ artillery bomhardment in which they 
used over a half million gas Bhells (mostly Yellow Cross). In the ensuing 
attack which opened on Mar. 21, the Germans massed 1,705 batteries 
(about 7,500 guns) on a 44-mile front between Arras and La Fere and 
bombarded the British intensively for 5 hours. In this bombardment 
26 to 30 per rent of the artillery shell were gas. General 

Ludendorff says of this attack: “Our artillery relied on gas for its 

effect.” , 

The importance which the Germans attached to the use of gas shells 

in the artillery preparations for their great offensives in the spring of 
1918 is further illustrated in a captured order of the German Seventh 
Army, dated May 8, 1918, which preserihed the proportions of gas shell 
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!<• I*' used for the attnek on the Aisne on ,\lny 27i!i, as follows: 

a. Counirrl Witt cry and Inug-rniifr lonilwmlmrui*: 

Blur Cnw, 70 prr rent; Grreu Ctom, 10 |»rr wnf; H.E.. 20 |*r roil 

J». Again*! infantry: 

Blue Cro**. 30 jwr nut; Given Cro*-. 10 |«-r mil; H.E.. «¥l per mil. 

c. In the **l«ox fairragc:** 

Blur Cru-*., 00 j**r rrni; Green Cru**. 10 ;mt nut; H.E.. 30 jut nail. 

So Yellow t'ro** shell were umkI inuiMtllately priii-tling an attack. 

In commenting on lI k- great Gemnin offensive* of 1918, General 
Schwnrte says: "During the hig German attacks in 1918, gas was used 
against artillery and infantry in quantities which had never been seen 
Iwfore, and even in ojien warfare the troojis were ««»oii asking for ga* " 

Even after they were forced to take the defensive, the Germans con¬ 
tinued to use a large percentage of gas shell, particularly, Yellow Crw. 
Thus Geneml Hartley , referring to the German retreat in the fall 
of 1918 says: 

Wllutt Cn»K« -lirll %*rn- u«d iimrh further f«»r»nni lluin |irrvkMi»ly. . . . TV 
enemy nt temple*! to mule mu iin|H««-*lik' ioiii' in front uf mu fnrutml jmmiIhmi- 1»y 
menu- of imi-ltml kh-. . . . lit Y»*ll<*\v Cru— they liud :m extremely line ildniMv- 
uliirh they »lkl ri.it use i.» tV U*i nilvnnlngr. 

TTie enormous enosuniptioii of artillery gns shells by the Germans in 
1918 gradually Iwennie such that they were no longer able to supply the 
demand", although, aceordmg to General Srhwiirtc, at the linn* of tl** 
Armistice Germany whs niMiiufneturiiig monthly almost 1,000 tons of 
Yellow Cross (mustard) alone. 

Commenting on this situation, Lefolmre write*: 

Tile normal estuhlislitiieiit of n Gerinun divisional ammunition dump in July, IfltK. 
.untamed nhout 60 jw-r rent gin shell. The dumps captured Inter in tlic year row 
tameil (mm 30 per rent to 40 per cent. These fiffun* are <arnihe«n 1 , for flirv 
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Imw min i, importance the German Army attached in *■» diell. When we think of 
the million* uf idielf and of thr huge quant ilic* of explorers turned out by our o«n 
factories to fill them, and *hm we realii* that for a Inno numliei uf gull rubber* the 
Gentian* natal it* inanv *hell filled with g** a* with explosive, mint* idea of the impor- 
tanee of ga* in the recent war and of it* future ponsihilitie* can he obtained. 

Confirming the shortage of German gas shell at the time of the Armis¬ 
tice, General Fries says: " Examination after the Armistice of German 
shell dumps captured during the advance revealed less tlum l per crnl 
of mustard gan Hlitll.” 

Throughout the war, with few exception*, Get many maintained the 
initiative in chemical warfare, owing princi|tnlly to Iter immensely superior 
cheniicnl industry. Concerning this subject, I^febure say*: 

.A* n acnrntl rule wliere the German lug fa-tHcen flic approval of a auViane*' 
Niiri itnuM-in t lie field rovcnsl wivk*. our Ing e«ivcre<l ni'Kith*. . . . The German* u**ri 
mustard gn* in July, 15)17. But the first fruita of nlli*tl production were nut in Hie 
field for eleven month*. British material wax not used until a month or two before 
thr Anm-lice. 

And so the ehemicul warfare efforts of the Allies consisted largely of 
retaliatory measure* in Mated attempts to keep abreast of German 
initiative. For this reason the percejitagc of chemical shell in the German 
artillery-ammunition program was always alidad of that in the Allied 
programs. 

At the time of the Armistice it is estimated fhut 50 per cent of the 
German, 35 per cent of the French, 25 per cent of the British, and 15 per 
i-cnt of the American ammunition expenditures were chemical shell. 1110 
American chemical-shell program lugged considerably behind those of 
the other belligerents on the Western Front, primi|>aily because of pro¬ 
duction difficulties and the consequent luck of appns i.ition of tlic advan¬ 
tage* of chemical shell in battle. However, shortly More thp Armistice 
the American chemical-shell progrum was increased to 25 per cent of 
the artillen* ammunition program to l>e effective Jan. l r 1919. Gas- 
producing facilities in the United States were to Ik* expanded so as to be 
-tble to provide 35 ]x*r cent chemical shell in 1919, had the war continued. 

Regarding the British ehemirol-shell |da»s during the latter part of 
1918, General Foulkes (12) writes: 

* • • TV “|*m«on trf our own Grurrul Staff of tin* vt»hi' <d go* ws* reflected in il»«*ir 
la-t demand of the war, dated Orb August 19 IK. fur gn- -V1F and ImtitV for tlic lPlli 
rampuign. 20 percent to 30 percent of all tvjie* uf artillery shell* were to lmv«* ivn- 


tnineil g:t*, the majority unu-tnid gu>. mid pure laicliryiuatiT- uvre vliininnwd cntitvB 
llm-gciie -licit* for the IS-puumlcr won* dcrmiiided for tlw tie*? time, tlic nilciiliuit 
tiring to employ tlicui in liter moving liarnijn*. no! Iwoiw- any Ictluil cfi.vt *»» 
r\p*e«p»| from lliem. hut hccnu»e it ha* i«eeii su often found tttlvnMngoou- to 
the cnmiy to meet Mir ns-nulting troop- with tlicir musk- on. 
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Of the German cl»emiciil-*hcH program in 1918, Dr. Munlsch 
"ttya: 11 In the year 1918, German Headquarter* ordered .50% gas a minimi* 
lion and 50% high explosive niitmunitioii for the urtillery.” 

All in all, it is clear from ilie |dans of Itoth sidi*s I lull , had I lie war 
eiHilinuetl for another year, the enmpaign of 1910 wouhl have lieen largely 
a el ten deal war. This phenomenal rise of chemicals from an unknown 
olniriirily in 1915 to the itositimi of it military agent of the first magnilinle 
in 1918 is without parallel in the history of warfare. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 
CONCLUSION 

We have shown that chemical combat is a new mode of warfare which 
for the firet time in recorded history depart* from the physical blow as 
the fundamental principle of battle. Of all modern weapons, chemical* 
are destined to exert the moat far-reaching effect in shaping the future 
character of warfare, for the action of chemicals over the areas in which 
they are employed is pervading as to space and is enduring in point of 
time, so that if aiivrafl limy be said to have carried war into the third 
dimension, chemicals have extended it to the fourth dimension and no 
man can measure their ultimate possibilities. 

Despite its crude and hastily improvised development, the remarkahlr 
effectiveness of chemical warfare was fully demonstrated in the World 
War, and clearly indicate* that we arc on the threshold of b new era in 
the evolution of war—an era of chemical rather than physical combat. 
Whereas in the late war, existing arms were employed to duweminatc 
chemicals in addition to projectile* and explosive*, in the future we may 
ex|)ect to see the requirements of chemical dissemination determine the 
character of the means employed in combat, and the resulting change* 
in armament will be more far-reaching than those brought about by the 
advent of gun powder. 

We have also seen that chemical warfare is the most humane method 
of waging rtr heretofore employed, for by the use of chemicals not only 
may an enemy be overcome without annihilation or permanent Injury, 
but the suffering caused by chemical action is, on the whole, far \om 
than that resulting from the dismembering violence of explosives. 
Moreover, by chemical means alone may the blow be tempered and 
adjusted to the end in view, for with chemicals any effect can be produced 
from simple lacrimatkm to immediate death. 

Also, unlike other means of combat, chemical warfare can be con¬ 
trolled and confined to the battlefield unless deliberately used elsewhere, 
for the laws governing the behavior of gases are as definite and well 
understood as the law of gravity. 

While chemical combat immensely complicates modern war, it i* 
susceptible to complete and adequate defense, and protection against it is 
essentially a matter of scientific skill. The chemical war of the future 
•ill, therefore, be primarily a contest between the scientific abilities of the 
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combatants, i.$. t a contest of brain* and not brawn. Thi* simple fact 
alone bolds out the greatest hope for the future of civilisation, for the 
destiny of man is safest in the hands of the most intelligent. One of the 
best safeguards of world peace today lies in an appreciation of the above 
facts and a consequent application of chemical resources to national 
defense. 

Much confusion in the international situation has been engendered by 
plausible but misguided attempts to prohibit the use of chemicals in war. 
The history of such efforts clearly indicates both their impracticability 
and undesirability. Impracticable, because the gases generated by 
explosive* are so closely akin to the gases used in chemical warfare that 
only hairline distinctions can be drawn between them. Such refined 
differentiation is impracticable of enforcement under the stress of war, even 
if good faith exists on both rides. 

As was witnessed in the World War, sooner*or later one ride or the 
other will claim a violation of any treaty agreement against chemical war- 
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fare, because of a real or fancied encounter with toxic gases on the field 
of battle, such gases being impossible to exclude where high explosives 
are used. 

Even if a convention against chemical warfare were possible of 
enforcement in war, on what real grounds is such an action desirable? 
Three objections to chemical warfare have been urged by those opposed 
to it: (1), that it is inhumane; (2) that it cannot be controlled and con¬ 
fined to armies in the field, but will run wild and decimate noncombatante 
and civilian populations generally; (3), that it is unsportsmanlike. 

The casualty records of the late war and the united opinion of the 
medical profession and foremost toxicologists have shown conclusively 
that chpmicals are not only more humane than other weapons, but that 
chemical combat is the one form of organis'd force that can be regulated 
to bring about the subjection of an opponent with a minimum of violence 
and injury. This is exemplified in the now widespread use of chemicals 
for quelling civil disturbances. 

The experience of the World War and the results of extensive postwar 
experimentation have also shown the fallacy of the second objection— 
that chemical combat cannot be controlled and confined to the battlefield. 
Indeed, this evidence is so convincing, it may be safely said that the only 
danger to noucombatants and civilian populations from chemical war¬ 
fare lies in the deliberate application of chemical weapons to such usee. 
In this respect there is no more to be feared from chemicals than from 
explosives and other weapons so misused. 

The third charge that the use of chemicals is unsportsmanlike is 
hardly of sufficient weight to warrant serious consideration. It doubtless 
arose out of the situation early in the war, when gas was first used against 
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an unprotected enemy and was thus conceived to confer an unfair 
advantage upon the user. Such a situation cannot occur in the future for 
no government worthy of the name can fail to take steps in time of peace 
to protect itself against chemicals in war, unless it iV lulled into a falae 
sense of security by adherence to a treaty convention against chemical 
warfare and blindly fails in its duty to protect its people. 

In the lust analysis, war is not a sport, but a grim contest between 
.•*tates for national existence. War, therefore, cannot be conducted by 
any code of sportsmanship, but only by the law of military necewity, 
however much civilisation may deplore the results. This being the case, 
the duty of any government is clear. It must take a practical and long¬ 
sighted view of the facts of war as they exist today; it must do everything 
in its power to insure that its armies and its people shall not be without 
the best possible protection against all modem weapons; and its armies 
shall be ready to employ the most effective means to bring to a speedy 
and successful conclusion any future war into which it may unfortunately 
be drawn. 

What is chiefly needed today is a sane and rational outlook on the 
subject of chemical warfare, such as was voiced in one of the earliest 
suggestions concerning the use of toxic gas in. war. In an article on 
“Greek Fire/' which appeared in 1864, fifty years before the World War, a 
British writer saysj 

I feel it a duty to state openly and boldly, that if science were to be allowed her 
full awing, if society would really allow that “all ta fair in war,” war might be banished 
at once from the earth as a game which neither subject nor king dare play at. Globe** 
that could distribute liquid fire could distribute alao lethal agents, within the breath 
of which no man, however puiaaant, could stand and live. From the eummit of 
Primrose Hill, a few hundred engineers, properly prepared, could render Regent'* 
Park, in an incredibly abort apace of time, utterly uninhabitable; or could make an 
army of men, that should even fill that apace, fall with their arm# in their hand* 
prostrate and helpless as the boat of Sennacherib. 

The question ia, shall these things be? I do not see that humanity should revolt, 
for would il not be better to destroy a boat m Regent’s Pnrk by making the men fall 
as in a mystical sleep, than to let down on them another host to break their bones, teat 
their limbs asunder and gouge out their entrails with three-cornered pikes; leaving n 
vast majority undead, and writhing for hours in torments of the damned? I conceive, 
for one, that science would be blessed in spreading her wings on the blast, and breath¬ 
ing into the face of a desperate horde of men prolonged sleep—for it need not 
neceaaarily be a death—which they could not grapple with, and which would yield 
them up with their implements of murder to an enemy that in tlie immensity of it** 
power could afford to be merciful as Heaven. 

The question ia, shall these things be? I think they must be. By what compart 
can they be stopped? It were improbable that any congress of nations could agree 
on any code regulating means of destruction: but if it did. it were useless; for ocienre 


hcromre more powerful as she concentrates her forces in the hands of units, so that » 
nation could only act. by the absolute and individual assent of each of her repre- 
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sentatrirea. Assume, then, that France ahall lay war to England, and by superior 
force of men should place immense hosts, well armed, on English noil. Is it probable 
that the units would rest in peace and allow sheer brute force to win itn way to empire? 
Or put English troops on French soil, and reverse the question? 

To conclude. War has, at this moment, reached, in its details, such an extrava¬ 
gance of honor and cruelty, that it cannot be made worse by an act, and can only be 
made more merciful by bring rendered more terribly energetic. Who that bad to die 
from a blow would not rather place his head under Nasmyth’s hammer, than submit 
it to a drummer boy armed with a ferrule? 

If the statesmen who control the destinies of nations could but achieve 
this enlightened viewpoint, the future of mankind would be far more 
secure. 
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APPENDIX 


RELATION OF VOLATILITY TO VAPOR PRESSURE 


The vapor pressures of many chemical compounds are given in chemical literature 
under the physical properties of the compounds. If the vapor pressure of a gas at 
any given temperature is known, the volatility of the substance may be obtained as 
follows; 

Let M - the molecular weight of the gaa, in grams. 

7*i the temperature (absolute) at which the vapor pressure is known. 

T - normal absolute temperature - 273°C. 

Pi - the vapor pressure at a temperature 7, in mm. Hg. 

P - normal atmospheric pressure - 760 mm. Hg. 

V, m volatility of the gas at a temperature T, in grams per liter. 

The gram molecule (».«., the molecular weight of the substance expressed in grams! 
of any gaa occupies 22.4 liters at 0"C. and 760 mm. pressure. 

Therefore 


V 


MTP t 

22.4 X 760T, 


Thus, the molecular weight of phosgene is 90, its vapor pressure at 26*C- ia 1,400 
mm. Hg, and its volatility at 25*C. is 


V W X 273 X 1,400 
" 22.4 X 760 X 298 


7.488 grama 


or 7.488 mg. per liter (see Chart I. page 0). 

Proceeding as above, the volatility curve for any gas may be constructed from 
its vapor pressure curve, as shown in Chart 1. 


RELATION OF VOLUMETRIC RATIOS TO WEIGHT RATIOS 

The concentration of a toxic gas in the sir is variously stated ss: (1) graniBof gas 
per cubic meter of air; (2) milligrams of gas per liter of air; (3) ounces of gas per 
1,000 cu. ft. of air; and (4) parts of gas per million parts of air. In order to compare 
concentrations expressed in these different ways, it is necessary and convenient to 
know the conversion factors, which may be simply stated as follows: 

Grams per cubic meter are numerically exactly the same as milligrams per liter, 
sinoe a milligram is Hobo gram * liter Hooo cubic meter. 

8 ince 1 os. - 28.35 grams and 1 cu. ft. » 28.32 liters, l os. per cubic foot - 
1.001 grams per liter, and ounces per thousand cubic feet *1.001 mg. per liter. 
Therefore, ounces per thousand cubic feet are numerically the same as milligrams per 
liter to the third decimal place. 

Parts per million are converted to milligrams per liter as follows: 

t liter of air at 0*C. and 760 mm. weighs 1.203 grams. 

1 cu. mm. of air at 0*0. and 760 mm. weighB 0.0001293 mg. 

For air, or any gas of the same density, 1 part per million (1 p.p.m.) would be 

1 ctL mm. per liter. 
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Hence under standard conditions 1 p.p.m. of any gas of the same density as air 
would weigh 0.001203 mg. per liter. 

But the average molecular weight of air - 28.9; for any other gaa the figure 
0.001203 would vary in proportion to the molecular weight of the gas. 

Therefore, if M - molecular weight of a gas, P - barometric pressure, and T ■ 
the absolute temperature, then 


Milligrams per liter * 


M X 0.001203 X P X 273 
- mx 


p.pjn. 


This may be reduced to the following: 


...... ... 0.0000161MP _ 

Milligrams per liter — -jp-p.p.m. 


p pm - O.OOOOlBlAf/- mg P*' UtCT - 
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Chemical agents, classification, British, 
postwar. 114 
World War, 113 
• h'grec of action, 1 IB 
French, (mist war. 1 14 
World War. 114 
Gentian. jMMtwar, 113 
World War, 115 
military, 121 

pOtWtoiicy. lift 

physical, Ml 
physiological, 112 
tactical, 121 
concent ration. 5 
intolcrnhle. 8 
irritating, 8 

lethal. 8, 16 
consolidated list of. 217 
disjawsion, oh aerosol, 57 
as gas. 55 
means of, 58 
luctliod* of. 55. 67 
process of. 57 
dissemination, 51 
hv projectiles. 75 
dissociation. 38 
ease of manufacture, 36 
effects, duration, 43 
multiple, 42 
glUHTI, I, 11 
hydrolysis, 37 
iucemlinries, 4, 46 
insidiiousness. 43 
invisibility. 44 
marking systems. 123 
means of projection, 51 
melting point. 40 
methods of projection. 54 
military application. 32 
nomenclature, 6-7 
odorless. 45 
penetrability, 44 
jM-rsisteney. 43 
physical -talc, 38. 56 
polymerization, 37 
properties of, Tahir 1\, 2ii'2 
raw materials for. 35 


INDEX 


requirements, ideal, 47 
tactical, 35 
technical. 35 
smokes. 4. 45 
s|terifir gravity, 40 

k hemiral agents, speed of action, 43 
atabHity, 37 

tactical requirement*, 41 
technical requirements, 35 
toxicity, 41 
vapor dciuity, 41 
volatility, 44 

Chemical and explosive weapons, nun. 
pariaon of, 3 

Cliemieal troops, armament of, 
hs.sl in World War, 6.59 
CIiciiihmI warfare. aftereffects. 676-677 
Chemical warfare, application* of priori- 
pals of war 

collective protection, 534, 567 
conrhiaiona, 697-700 

control of, 77 
effect of went Her on, 23 
effectivemsQ* of, 647 
humanity of, 079, 680 
individual protection, 533 
"caaous of year, 274 
tactical protection, 534 

technique nod tactics, 2 M 
wra|Mius. 33 
CfilnrarctoiM*. 133 
Clilorais'Topliciiono, 142 
Chlorine. (Mi. 14S. .’>35 
Cliloriiicthyli'lilorofiiniiaic. 152 
CliIoni.«ii|Tonic and. 237 
Chlorpicrin. 140. 161 
Clih>r\ inyMicliInmr.u'tn. hi) 

Cl, 148 
Clark I, 204 
Clark II, 208 

Clothing, protective, 564-565 
Clouds, effect of, 29, 30 
gas. 59 

quantity and range relation, 62 
smoke, 61 
CX, 142 • 

CO, 232 

Collective protection, 534, 567 
Cullongite. 154 
Concentrations, definition, 5 
of gunro, 16 

intolcrnhle, definition, 8 
irritating, definition, 8 
lethal, definition. 8 


Conclusion, general, 697-700 
Considerations, fundamental, 2 
Crude oil, 232 
Cyanogen bromide, 174 
Cyanogen chloride, 175 
Cvdlte, 135 

Cylinder*, chemical, 52, 6ft 

1> 


D-Siiifr, 152 

Deaths, battle, World War. 652 
Definitions, 4 
Detectors, chemical, 566 
Dibromdlmethyf ether, 164 
Dibromethyl aulfide, 197 
Dichlordimethyl ether, 164 
Dichlorethyl aulfide (rauatord gaa), 178 . 
537, 

Dick. 106, 189, 215 
Dimethyl sulfate, 152 
Diphenylaminechlorareine, 2 M 
Diphcnylchlorarame, 48, 204 
Diphcnvlcyanareine, 208 
Diphosgene, 157 
Disability, discharge* for, 670 
Dispersion of chemicals, 55, 57, 58 
Done, lethal, 17 


E 

Ethylhromacetate, 132 
Ethylrarf>azol, 211 
Ethvldibromatwine, 215 
Et livid ichlora twine, 166. 189,215 
Et hvliodoacct a t e, 138 
Ethvlsulfiiryl chloride, 151 


Ml off, 140 

Flo me-projcctor liquids. 2G0 
Flammable material*, 259 
FM, 240 

Formula, Ilaber'*, 12 
Leitncr'*. 21 
Fnuuite, 139 

French ctv*mv:»l*.gr*w'.v, 114 

FS. 238 


U 

GiM>, huttlC| manufacture during World 
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War. 601 

used in World Wor. 650, 002 
characteristic*, 3-4 , 

defensive, ideal requirements of. 48 

definition, 4 

duration of efforts, 43 

harassing, ideal requirement*, 48 

identification of, 5A5 

increasing use during; World War, 

680-084 

insidiousness of, 43 
intolerable limit, 15 
invisibility of, 44 
multiple effects of, 42 
mustard, 178 
odorless, 45 

offensive, idcnl requirements, 47 
penetrability, 44 
persistency, 43 
pure, liquids and mo I ids, 19 
toxie, m««d in battle, 650 
toxicity of, 41 
volatility of, 44 
vomiting, 101 

Gaa attacks, conditions favorable for, 
in World War, 062-067 
Gas clouds, compared with amoke, 89 
elements of, 59 

Gases, relation to eominerrial chemicals, 

relative casualty value, 061 , 062 
summon-, 217 
Grenades, gas, 51, 295-299 
incendiary, 302, 303 

H 


HC Mixture, 245 
High explosives, 1, 2 
Homomartonite, 136 
Humidity, definition of, 31 
effect of, 31 , 

Hydrocyanic acid, 171 
Hydrolysis, definition, 8, 40 

I 

Incendiary agents, Humification. 248 
definition. 4 

fin mumble materials, 259 
future of. 201 

history. 249 
liquids, 252 

oxidizing combustible mixtures. 257 
solids, 251 

substances u-cd, 251 
Incendiary weapon*, 201 
Incendiaries, purpooc of, 4G 
requirements for ideal, 49 
Infantry, chemical armament, 295 
chemical technique and tactica, 295 

lodoncetonc, 137 
Irritant agents, definition of, 5 
intolerable limit, 18 

respiratory, 201 

Irritant gases, 112-115, 121, 201, 216- 
219, 663 
definition, 5 

Irritant smoke clouds, 26 
Irritants, tolerance to, 18 

K 

K-Stoff, 152 
KJ, 238 
KV>p, 140 

L 

Iju nmnlorK, comparative strength, 144 
definition, 5 
future of, 145 
toxicity, 145 


l«acrimntory agents, 113-116, 122, 129, 
217, 6G3 

comparative strength. 144 
future of. 145 

l.akehun»t Proving Ground, 84 
Ix'thul agents, definition, 4 
lethal indices, 14, 10 

Lewisite, 190 

Limits, wind and safety, 28 
Liquid, inftanimahle, 252 
Liquid fire, 252 
Liquids, flame prop-dor, 260 
ga>, 19 

Livens project ora. 52 
Lost, 178 

Lung injurants, c<mi|wrative toxicities, 
115, 147, 169, 217 
definition, 5 
future of, 169 
use of, in World War, 188 
in World War, 148 
Lung irritants, 113 


M 


Manganite, 171 
Manufacture, ease of. 36 
Marking systems, 123 
Martonite, 135 

Masks, gas, Army Service, American. 
547-550 
care of. 562-5«>4 
development, postwar, 543-547 
World War, 538-543 
diaphragm, American, 550-551 
dog. 552 
drill, 554-562 
home, 552 
pigeon, 552 
use of. 553-554 
Materials, flammable, 239 
raw. 35 

spont oncoi i*lv iufla mumble, 251 
Mnugaiute. 175 
Melting point, 40 
Mcthylchlonoilfmmte, !5I 
Methyldichlnrarxine, 196 
Methylsulfnryl eliloride, 151 
Mineral compounds, 108 
Mixture, Berger, 241 
B.M., 243 

FS(80, 4- SO* HCK 238 
HC. 245 

oxidizing, conibusiible. 257 
4-in. Stokes, 53 
Mixture, Type 8 smoke, 233 
Mustard gas, 48, 50. 178 

S 


NC, 140 

\i t roc hlo reform, 161 
Nomenclature, chemical agents, 8 
Nonpereistent agents, 26, 

O 

Odor of chemical agents, 45 
Oil, crude, 232 
solid, 260 
Oleum, 237 
Opacite, 238 

Operations, chemical warfare offensive 
and defensive, 

Organic compound^ 109 
Oxides, metallic, 254 

Oxidising, combustible mixture*, 257 
Oxygen breathing apparatus. 551 

P 


Palite, 152 

Papite, 139 80,1,1 oil - 2*° 

Penetrability, of chemical agents, 44 Solids, cliemiml. 19 
Perchlormethylmercaptan, 154 inflammable, 251 

Peraiatencv, of chemical agents, 19-23, Specify- gravity, of rhcinicnls. 40 
43. 116 Strniitc, 105, 201 

definition^ 10 Slernutafnrsi, 201 , 663 

Persistent agents, definition of, 5 

Perstoff, 157 8,oko * mortar. 53 

Pheuylearbylaminechloride, 140, 163. 175 ,s u |fur trmxide, 236 
Phcnvldibmmaraine, 168 .. ,, . .... 

Phenvldichloranune, 165, 215 
Phenyliscu-vHiiide chloride, 103 
Philosophy of buttle. 647 
Pbosgpne, 47, 73, 154-157, 536 
Phosphorus, 234, 251 

Physical state of chemical compounds, 38 ‘J* """'f' _ ie 

• . - , . , ' , Nystcimi-inxicx. lib, 170,218 

Polymerization of chemical compound*. ' . „ . . 

‘ dehmlmn, 5 

Pots, smoke, 303 

Precipitation, effect on chemical*, 30 
Pressure, otmoapherii-, 32 

Principle h»«e. 3 T-ftolT. 133 

Projectile', dissemination of rheiuicaL TargetH, 07 

by. 75 

Projection, t-hciuicsl agents, 51 
met hot U. 54 


.Sulfuric anhydride, 236 
Sulfurvl chloride. 23S 
Sulvimite, 151 
Snrpnlite, 157 
Symliols, 5. 0. 7 


future of, 170 


T 


Tear gas. 535 

Theater of operations, Chemical Warfare 
Service, 102 
divisions, 101 
umr-, 54 


Protection, against chemical agents. 

collective, 567, 570 
individual, other than musks, World Thermite, 254 
War, 533-538 modified, 250 

in World War. 504-500 Tin tefmclilorido, 238 

Protection, individual, World Wardevcl- .T'"""""''''' rm ''' lnr " 1 "' 240 
0 p».n., 533 J» 

P8, 140 Toxic Mgeiits, systetnir, 170, 170 


R 

lUnge, relation lo quantity of cheinicaU, 
02 

Ratkaiite, 152 

Requirements, of rhetuicid agents, ideal, 
47 

laetical, 35, 41 
technical, 35 

Kenpinitory irritant agents, 112 , 201 
classification, 203 
comparative effectiveness, 216 
fulurv of, 217 
use of, in World War, 216 
in World War, 203 

S 


Toxic concent ml intis, 01 
definition, 4 

Toxir pimv used in World W ar, 656 

Temperature and clouds, effect in rlicni- 
leal warfare, 29 

Tuxieity, cliduicnl agent*. 10. 41 
definition, 4 
relative, 14 

Trichlormethylchloroformate. 157 

Troops, special chemical, in World W’ar, 
659 

Tulyrculosi*. c ii used by gas, 677 

V 

Vapor density. 41 

Vapor pressure, definition, 8 


8-Type smoke mixture, British, 233 
Salve, protective, 565 

Shell, chemical, artillery, 

gun, used in Work! War. 658 
incendiary, development, 47 

Shelter*, gasproof, 568-571 
8ilicon tetrachloride, 239 
SK, 138 
Smoke, 


Vesicant, definition, 5 

Vesicant agent*. 113, 177, 198. 199. 218 

classification, 178 
comparison. 198 
future of, 199 
use of. in World War, 199 
Vincinnite, 171 
Vitritc, 175 

Volatility, of chemical agents, 44 
definition, S 


candles and pot*, development and use. 
303-309 

clouds, nature of, 61 
nature of, 224 
uhscuring power, 220 
production, principle* of, 229 
screens, 27, 220 

Smoke agent, classification, 220 
comparison. 246 

definition, 4 
future of, 247 
history, 220 


W 

Weapons, comparison of, 3 
incendiary, 201 
selection of. 33 
Weather conditions 23 
Wont her elements. 24 
While phosphorus W.P.l, 4S. 234. 251 
Wind, 24 

effect of, 2l> 

Wind and safety limits, 28 

X 


nature of, 224 
obscuring power. 45. 226 
requirements for ideal. 4X 
sill*! a lives used. 232 
Sodium, 251 


Xvlvl bromide. 133 

Y 

Yperite. 178 
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Armor materials 160 
Battery, short lasting 154, 

two hour 157 
Carbine, 7.62 mm 46 
Cartridge, rifle 61 
Cone charge, wine bottle 23 
Dust explosions 12 
Explosions, dust 12 
Fertilizer explosive 14 
Fire bottle, chemical 84, 

mechanically initiated 88 
Fuse cords, fast burning 118 

_ _, . ^ slow burning 119 

belled flame fuels, alcohol-lye 94 

alcohol-soap 96 
blood 102 
egg 97 
latex 99 
lye 93 
wax 101 

Generator, automobile 152 

bicycle 150 
Grenade, nail 21 


Gun, 


pipe 19 

tin can land mine 25 
match 55 


Igniter, fuse, from book matches 108 

from book matches 86 
Igniter, delay, cigarette 110 

from book matches 86 

fuse, from book matches 108 
no flash, fuse 114 
Incendiary, acid delay 104 

Initiator, electric bulb 106 

for dust explosions 12 


Launcher, fire bottle 73 

grenade, 70, 77 
recoilless 63 
rope, grenade 148 
shotgun, grenade 65 

six mm mortar projectile 81 
Mine, mortar, scrap 27 
Nitric acid 9 
Pistol, pipe, .45 cal. 52 

9 mm 36 

Plastic explosive filler 5 
Potassium nitrate 6 
Primer, reusable 50 

Propellant, red or white powder 16 
Recoilles launcher 63 
Scale, improvised 146 
Shaped charge, coke bottle 30 

cylindrical cavity 33 
Shotgun, 12 guage 40 

Shotshell dispersion control 44 
Switch, altimeter 141 

clothespin 133 
flexible plate 137 
knife 145 
metal ball 139 
mousetrap 135 
pull-loop 143 

Time delay, can liquid 124 

dried seed 116 

grenade 122 

long term 129 
short term 126 
watch 112 
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FOR OFFICIAL USE ONLY 


special warfare work. This Manual Includes methods for fabricating 
explosives, detonators, propellants, shaped charges, small arms, 
mortars, incendiaries, delays, switches, and similar items from indige¬ 
nous materials. 


2. Safety and Reliability 


IMPROVISED MUNITIONS 
HANDBOOK 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Section 

I EXPLOSIVES AND PROPELLANTS 
(Including Igniters) 


Each item was evaluated both theoretically and experimentally to 
assure safety and reliability. A large number of items were discarded 
because of inherent hazards or unreliable performance. Safety warnings 
are prominently inserted in the procedures where they apply but it is 
emphasized that safety is a matter of attitude. It is a proven fact that 
men who are alert, who think out a situation, and who take correct pre¬ 
cautions have fewer accidents than the careless and indifferent. It is 
important that work be planned and that instructions be followed to the 
letter; all work should be done in a neat and orderly manner. In the 
manufacture explosives, detonators, propellants and incendiaries, 
equipment must be kept clean and such energy concentrations as sparks, 

h 

friction, impact, hot objects, name, chemical reactions, and exces¬ 
sive pressure should be avoided. 


II 

III 

IV 
V 

VI 

VII 


MINES AND GRENADES 

SMALL ARMS WEAPONS AND AMMUNITION 
MORTARS AND ROCKETS 
INCENDIARY DEVICES 

FUSES, DETONATORS b DELAY MECHANISMS 

MISCELLANEOUS 

FRANKFORD ARSENAL 


These items were found to be effective in most environments; 
however, samples should be made and tested remotely prior to actual 
use of assure proper performance. Chemical items should be used as 


soon as possible after preparation and kept free of moisture, dirt, and 
the above energy concentrations. Special care should be taken in any 
attempt at substitution or use of items for purposes other than that spec¬ 
ified or intended. Section I 

D No. I 

PLASTIC EXPLOSIVE FILLER 


A plastic explosive filler can be r.*.ade from potassium chlorate 
and petroleum jelly. Thie explosive can be detonated with commer- 
“ial #8 or any military blasting cap. 


Philadelphia 

3 


Pennsylvania 


INTRODUCTION 


MATERIAL REQUIRE D 
Potassium chlorate 


HOW USED 
Medicine 

Manufacture of matches 


1. Purpose and Scope 


Petroleum jelly (Vaseline) 


Medicine 

Lubricant 


In Unconventional Warfare operations it may be impossible or un¬ 
wise to use conventional military munitions as tools in the conduct of 
certain missions. It may be necessary instead to fabricate the required 
munitions from locally available or unassuming materials. The pur¬ 
pose of this Manual is to increase the potential of Special Forces and 
guerrilla troops by describing in detail the manufacture of munitions 
from seemingly innocuous locally available materials. 

Manufactured, precision devices almost always will be more effec¬ 
tive, more reliable, and easier to use than improvised ones, but shelf 
items will just not be available for certain operations for security or 
logistical reasons. Therefore the operator will have to rely on mate¬ 
rials he can buy in a drug or paint store, find in a junk pile, or scrounge 
from military stocks. Also, many of the ingredients and materials used 
in fabricating homemade items are so commonplace or innocuous they 
can be carried without arousing suspicion. The completed item itself 
often is more easily concealed or camouflaged. In addition, the field 
expedient item can be tailored for the intended target, thereby pro¬ 
viding an advantage over the standard item in flexibility and versatility. 

The Manual contains simple explanations and illustrations to permit 
construction of the items by personnel not normally familiar with making 
and handling munitions. These items were conceived in-house or, ob- 
itained from other publications or personnel engaged in munitions or 


Piece of round stick 

Wide bowl or other container for 
mixing ingredients. 

PROCEDURE 


l. Spread potaaaium chlorate 
cryetale thinly on a hard surface. 
Roll the round stick over cryetale 
to crush into a very fine powder 
until it looks like face powder or 
wheat flour. 



2. Place 9 parts powdered potas¬ 
sium chlorate and 1 part petro¬ 
leum jelly in a wide bowl or simi¬ 
lar container. Mix ingredients 
with hands (knead) until a uniform 
paste ie obtained. 



Store explosive in a waterproof container until Yeady to uae 
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Section I 

6 No. 2 
POTASSIUM NITRATE 

Potassium nitrate (saltpeter) can be extracted from many natural 
sources and can be used to make nitric acid, black powder and many 
pyrotechnics. The yield ranges from . 1 to 10 % by weight, depending 
on the fertility of the soil. 


3. Place dirt in bucket. 


Earth 

Cloth 


MATERIALS 

Nitrate bearing earth or other 

material, about 3-1/2 gallons 
(13-1/2 liters) 


Fine wood ashes, about 1/2 cup 
(1/8 liter) 


SOURCE 

Soil containing old decayed 
vegetable or animal 
matter 

Old cellars and/or farm 
dirt floors 

Earth from old burial 
grounds 

Decayed stone or mortar 
building foundations 

Totally burned whitish wood 
ash powder 

Totally burned paper (black) 


Bucket or similar container, about 
5 gallons (19 liters) in volume 
(Plastic, metal, or wood) 

2 pieces of finely woven cloth, each 
slightly larger than bottom of 
bucket 

Shallow pan or dish, at least as 
large as bottom of bucket 
Shallow heat resistant container 
(ceramic, metal, etc.) 

Water - 1-3/4 gallons (6-3/4 liters) 

Awl, knife, screwdriver, or other 
hole producing Instrument 
Alcohol about 1 gallon (4 liters) 

(whiskey, rubbing alcohol, etc.) 

Heat source (fire, electric heater, etc.) 

Paper 

Tape 

NOTE: Only the ratios of the amounts of ingredients are important. 
Thus, for twice as much potassium nitrate, double quantities used. 

7 

PROCEDURE . 

1. Punch holes in bottom of bucket. Spread one piece of cloth over 
holes inside of bucket. 


4. Place bucket over shallow 
container. Bucket may be sup¬ 
ported on sticks if necessary. 



Shallow 

Container 



Cloth 



5. Boil water and pour it over earth in bucket a little at a time. 
Allow water to run through holes in bucket into shallow container Be 
sure water goes through all of the earth. Allow drained liquid to cool 
and settle for 1 to 2 hours. 

NOTE: Do not pour all of the water at once, since this may cause 
stoppage. 

6. Carefully drain off liquid into heat resistant container. Discard 
any sludge remaining in bottom of the shallow container. 


Improvised 

Strainer 

7. Boil mixture over hot \ j 

fire for at least 2 hours. \-4 

Small grains of salt will \ A 

begin to appear in the solu- 
tion. Scoop these out as 

they form, using any type f ™ _ 

of improvised strainer * 

(paper, etc.). 


Heat 

• Resistant 
Container 


Heat Source 


Bottom of bucket 


2. Place wood ashes on cloth and 
spread to make a layer about the 
thickness of the cloth. Place 
second piece of cloth on top of ashes. 


Cloth 

Wood 

Ashes 

Cloth 



8. When liquid has boiled down to 
approximately half its original vol¬ 
ume, remove from fire and let sit. 
After half an hour add an equal vol¬ 
ume of alcohol. When mixture is 
poured through paper, small white 
crystals will collect on top of it. 


Paper 



Tape 


Lzr::^ a - dn - - 

that appear (Step 7 )- naur thro. K * Remove any salt crystals 

piecesof pa^and^rl^ ^prevised filter made of several 
to dryness ° r 8enUy heat *»* concentrated solution 

^rate7^1 C 7 StalS °" “ rf * C * 3 " d all °* “> The potassium 
nitrate crystals are now ready for use. 
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Section 1 

9 No. 4 
NITRIC ACID 

Nitric acid is used in the preparation of many explosives, incendi¬ 
ary mixtures, and scidttelay timers. It may be prepared by distilling 
a mixture of potassium nitrate and concentrated sulfuric acid. 
MATERIAL REQUIRED: SOURCES: 


Potassium nitrate (2 parts by 
volume) 

Concentrated sulfuric acid (1 part 
by volume) 

2 bottles or ceramic jugs (narrow 
necks are preferable) 

Pot or frying pan 

Heat source (wood, coal, or char¬ 
coal) 


Drug Store 

Improvised (Section I. No. 2) 
Motor vehicle batteries 
Industrial plants 


Tape (paper, electrical, masking, 
etc. but not cellophane) 

Paper or rags 

IMPORTANT: If sulfuric acid is obtained from a motor vehlde battery* 
concentrate it by boiling it until white fumes appear. DO NOT INHALE 
FUMES. 

NOTE: The amount of nitric acid produced is the same as the amount of 
potassium nitrate. Thua, for 2 tableapoonsful of nitric acid, use 2 
tablespoonsful of potassium nitrate and 1 tableapoonsful of concentrated 
sulfuric acid. 


PROCEDURE: 

1. Place dry potassium 
nitrate in bottle or Jug. Add 
sulfuric add. Do not fill 
bottle more than 1/4 full. 
Mix until paste Is formed. 


Bottle or 
Jug, less 
than 1/4 
Full 



Paste of 
Potassium 
Nitrate and 
Concentrated 
Sulfuric Add 


CAUTION: Sulfuric add will bum akin and destroy clothing. U any is 
spilled, wash it sway with a large quantity of water. Fumes are also 
dangerous and should not be Inhaled. 


10 


2. Wrap paper or rags around necks of 2 bottles. Securely tape necks 
of bottles together. Be sure bottles are flush against each other and 
that there are no air spaces. 


Paper 

Necks •»( Houles 

Flush Against Each Other 


3. Support bottles on rocks or cans so that empty bottle is sligh tly 
lower than bottle containing paste so that nitric acid that is formed in 
receiving bottle will not run into other bottle. 



4. Build fire in pot or frying pan. 


5. Gently heat bottle containing mixture by moving fire in and out. 

As red fumes begin to appear periodically pour cool water over 
empty receiving bottle. Nitric acid will begin to form in the receiving 
bottle. 



CAUTION: Do not overheat or wet bottle containing mixture or it may 
shatter. As an added precaution, place bottle to he heated in heat resis¬ 
tant container filled with *ana or gravel. Heat this outer container to 
produce nitric acid. 

Heat Resistant Container 
Filled with Sand or Gravel 


m, 


t». Continue the above process until no more red fumes are formed. 
If the nitric acid formed in the receiving bottle is not clear (cloudy) 
pour it into cleaned bottle and repeat Steps 2-6. 


CAUTION- Nitric acid will bum skin and destroy clothing. If any is 
spilled, wash it sway with a large quantify of water. Fumes are also 
dangerous and should not be inhaled. 

Nitric acid should be kept away from all combustibles and should be kept 
in a sealed ceramic or glass container. 


Section I 

12 No. S 

INITIATOR FOR DUST EXPLOSIONS 


An initiator which will initiate common material to produce dust 
explosions can be rapidly and easily constructed. This type of charge 
is ideal for the destruction of enclosed areas such as rooms or buildings. 

MATERIAL REQUIRED : 

A flat can, 3 in. (8 cm) diameter and 1-1/2 in. (3-3/4 cm) high. A 
6-1/2 ounce Tuna can serves the purpose quite well. 

Blasting cap 
Explosive 

Aluminum (may be wire, cut sheet, flattened can or powder 

Large nail, 4 in. <10 cm) long 

Wooden rod - 1/4 in. (6 mm) diameter 

Flour, gasoline and powder or chipped aluminum 

NOTE: Plastic explosives (Comp. C-4, etc.) produce better explosions 
than cast explosives (Comp. B, etc.). 

PROCEDURE : 

1. Using the nail, press a 
hole through the side of the 
Tuna can 3/8 to 1/2 inch 
(1 to 1-1/2 cm) from the 
bottom. Using a rotating 
and lever action, enlarge 
the hole until it will accom¬ 
modate the blasting cap. 
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2. Place the wooden rod 
in the hole and position the 
end of the rod at the center 
of the can. 

3. Press explosive into 
the can, being sure to sur¬ 
round the rod, until it is 
3/4 inch (2 cm) from top 
of the can. Carefully 
remove the wooden rod. 


4. Place the aluminum metal on 
top of the explosive. 

5. Just before use, insert the 
blasting cap into the cavity made 
by the rod. The initiator is now 
ready for use. 


Cardboard Disk Insert 
For Handling Purposes 

NOTE: If it is desired to carry 
the initiator some distance, card 
board may be pressed on top of 
the aluminum to insure against 
loss of material. 



Wooden Rod 


Aluminum 

Metal 



Section I 

2h xc*. c 

FERTILIZER EXPLOSIVE 

An explosive munition can lx? made from fertilizer grade ammonium 
nitrate and either fuel oil or a mixture of equal parts of motor oil and 

gasoline. When properly prepared, this explosive munition can be deto¬ 
nated with a blasting cap. 

Explosive MATERIAL REQUIRED : 

Ammonium nitrate (not less than 32\' nitrogen) 

Fuel oil or gasoline and motor oil (1:1 ratio) 

Two flat boards. (At least one of those should lx? comfortably held in 
the hand, l.c. 2x4 and :)(> x :)(i.) 

Bucket or other container for mixing ingredients 

Iron or steel pipe or bottle, tin can or heavy-walled cardboard tuf>c 
Blasting cap 

Wooden rod - 1/4 in. diameter 
Spoon or similar measuring cont;*‘ner 

PROCEDURE : 

1. Spread a ban lLu of the ammo¬ 
nium nitrate on the large flat board 
und rub vigorously with the other 
board until the large particles are 
crushed into a very fine powder 
that looks like flour (approx. 10 min). 



NOTE: Proceed with Step 2 as soon as possible since 
the powder may take moisture from the air and become spoiled. 


HOW TO USE - 

Thi, particular unit work* quite well to Initiate chsrges of five pounds 
of Hour, 1/2 gallon (1-2/3 liters) of gasoline or two pounds of flake 

T !r 80lid malerials may merel y b * contained in 
sacks or cardboard cartons. The gasoline may be placed In plaatlc- 

coated paper milk cartons, plastic or glass bottles. The charges are 

placed directly on top of the initiator and the blasting cap is actuated 

electrically or by fuse depending on the type of cap employed. This will 

destroy a 2,000 cubic feet enclosure (building 10 x 20 x 10 feet). 


NOTE; For larger enclosures, use proportionately larger initiators 
and charges. 

5 Lb. Solid 
Charge in Carton 


2. Mix one measure (eup, table¬ 
spoon, etc.) of fuel oil with 10 
measures of the finely ground ammo¬ 
nium nitrate in a dry bucket or other 
suitable container and stir with the 
wooden rod. if fuel oil is not avail¬ 
able, use one half measure of 
gasoline and one half measure of 
motor oil. Store in a waterproof 
container until ready to use. 


15 



3. Spoon this mixture into an iron nr steel pipe which has an end cap 
threaded on one end. If a pipe is not available, you may use a dry tin 
can, a glass jar or a heavy-walled cardboard tul>o. 
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17 

3. Stir and scrape the bucket sides occasionally until the mixture is 
reduced to one quarter of its original volume, then stir continuously. 


NOTE: Take care not to tamp 

or shake the mixture in the pipe. If mixture becomes tightly 
packed, one cap will not be sufficient to Initiate the explosive. 


4. As the water evaporates, the mixture will become thicker until it 
reaches the consistency of cooked breakfast cereal or homemade fudge. 
At this stage of thickness, remove the bucket from the heat source, 
and sDread the mass on the metal sheet. 


niasting Cap 


4. Insert blasting cap Just beneath 
the surface of the explosive mix. 



Pipe 




Mixture 


NOTE: Confining the open end of the container will add to the effective¬ 
ness of the explosive. Section I 

16 No. 9 

"RED OR WHITE POWDER** PROPELLANT 

"Red or White Powder** Propellant may be prepared in a simple, 
safe manner. The formulation described below will result in approxi¬ 
mately 2-1/2 pounds of powder. This is a small arms propellant and 
should only be used in weapons with 1/2 in. inside diameter or less, 
such as the Match Gun or the 7.C2 Carbine, but not pistols. 

MATERIAL REQUIRED: 


Heat source (Kitchen stove or open fire) 

2 gallon metal bucket 
Measuring cup (S ounces) 

Wooden spoon or rubber spatula 

Metal sheet or aluminum foil (at least Id in. sq.) 

Flat window screen (at least 1 ft. sq.) 

Potassium nitrate (granulated) 2-1/3 cups 
White sugar (granulated) 2 cups 
Powdered ferric oxide (rust) 1/3 cup (if available) 
Clearwater, 3-1/2 cups 


crO) 


5. While the material cools, score it with the spoon or spatula in 
crisscrossed furrows about 1 Inch apart. 


PROCEDURE 


1. Place the sugar, potassium 
nitrate, and water in the bucket. 
Heat with a low flame, stirring 
occasionally until the sugar and 
potassium nitrate dissolve. 


6 ? 



6. Allow the material to air dry, preferably in the sun. At it dries, 
rescore it occasionally (about every 20 minutes) to aid drying. 

18 

7. When the material has dried to a point where it is moist and soft 

but not sticky to the touch, place a small spoonful on the screen. Rub 
the material back and forth against the screen mesh with spoon or 
other flat object until the material is granulated into small worm-like 
particles. _ 




2. If available, add the ferric oxide 
(rust) to the solution. Increase the 
flame under the mixture until it 
boils gently. 

NOTE: The mixture will retain the 
rust coloration. 




*1 


*. After granulation, return the material to the sun to dry 
completely. Section II 

19 No. i 

PIPE HAND GRENADE 

tfaAd |rna4ci can be made from a piece of iron pipe. The 
filler caa be plastic or granular military explosive, improvised 
explosive, or propellant from shotgun or small arms ammunition. 
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MATERIAL REQUIRED 

Iron pipe, tkitidtd ends, I 1/2 
to I” ditm., V to long. 
Two 12) iron pipe capo. 

Explot tv* or propellant 
Nonelectric bloating cop. 

(Commercial or military) 
ruse cord 
Hand drill 
Plftora 

PROCEDURE 


I. Placo blasting cap on on# end 
o< fuse cord and crimp with pllere. 

NOTE: To find out how long the 
fuoo cord should bo. chock tho 
timo It takes a known length to 
hum. 1/12 inchoo burns in 30 
••condo, a 6-inch cord will ig. 
alto tho grenade in IS seconds. 

2. Screw pipe cap to one end of 
pipe. Placo fuse cord with blast- 
lag cap into the opposite end so 
that the blasting cap is near the 
center of the pipe. 2 0 


NOTEt If plastic enploelve ie to 
be weed, fill pipe before iaeortiag 
blasting cap. Pusk~a round otic* 
Into the cantor of the enploelve to 
muk# a hole and than inoort the 
blasting cap. 


Powder 


H| P* Die sung Cap 

Fuse 



MATERIAL REQUIRED : 

Block of TNT or other blasting 
explosive 
Nails 

Non-Electric Military blasting cap 
Fuse Cord 

Tape, string, wire or glue 



End Cep 


PROCEDURE: 


EXPLOSIVE 




Fuse Cord 


1. Pour explosive or propellant 
Into pipe a little bit at a time. Tap 
the base of tho pipe frequently to 
settle filler. 


4. Drill o hole la tho cantor of tho 
unassembled pipe cap large enough 
for tho fuse cord to paeo through. 



1. If an explosive charge other 
than a standard TNT block is 
used, make a hole in the center 
of the charge for inserting the 
blasting cap. TNT can be drilled 
with relative safety. With 
plastic explosives, a hole can 
be made by pressing a round 
stick into the center of the charge. 
The hole should be deep enough 
that the blasting cap ie totally . 
within the explosive. ' 


2. Tape, tie or glue one or 
two rows of closely packed nails 
to sides of explosive block. 
Nails should completely cover 
the four surfaces of the block. 


3. Place blasting cap on one NAILS 

w^th^liers^** C ° rd * nd CFimP BLASTING CAP 


HOLE FOR 
BLASTING CAP 
TAPE 

EXPLOSIVE 



FUSE CORD 


NOTE: To find out how long the] 
fuse cord should be, check the 
time it takes a known length 
to burn. If 12 inches (30 cm) 
burns for 30 seconds, a 10 
second delay will require a 4 
inch (10cm) fuse. 

22 



NAILS 


4* Insert the blasting cap In 
the hole in the block of exploslv 
Tape or tie fuse cord securely 
in place eo that it will not fall 
out when the grenade is thrown. 

ALTERNATE USE: 


An affective directional 
anti-personnel mine can be made 
Pipe C p ^ placing nails on only one 
side of the explosive block. 

For this case, an elsctric 
blasting cap can be used. 



FUSE CORD 
BLASTING CAP 


§. Wipe pipe (bread# to rei 
filler material 


Slide tbs drilled pipe cap 
fuse 





TARGET 


„ Section n 
“ No. 2 
NAIL GRENADE 

Effective fragmentation grenades can be made from a 
block of TNT or other blasting explosive and nails 


Section 11 

23 no. } 

WINE BOTTLE CONE CHARGE 
This cone charge will penetrate 3 to 4 inches of armor. 
Placed on an engine or engine compartment it will disable a tank 
or other vehicle. 


MATERIAL REQUIRED : 

Glass wine bottle with false bottom (cone shaped) 
Plastic or castable explosive 
Blasting cap 

Gasoline or Kerosene (small amount) 

String 

Adhesive tape 
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PROCE PURE ; 

1. Soak a piece of string in gaso¬ 
line or kerosene. Double wrap 
this string around the wine bottle String 
approximately 3 in. (7 1/2 cm) 
above the top of the cone. 

NOTE: A small amount of motor 
oil added to the gasoline or 
kerosene will improve results. 



Z. Ignite the string and allow to 
burn for 1 to Z minutes. Then 
plunge the bottle into cold water 
to crack the bottle. The top 
half can now be easily removed 
and discarded. 


Burning 

String 


3. If plastic explosive is used: 

(a) pack explosive into the bottle 
a little at a time compressing 
with a wooden rod. Fill the 
bottle to the top. 

(b) press a 1/4 in. wooden dowel 
Ml in. (12mm) into the middle of 
the top of the explosive charge to 
form a hole for the blasting cap. 



2. Place the charge so that the 
bottom is 3 to 4 in. (7 1/2 to 10 cm) 
from the target. This can be done 
by taping legs to the charge or any 
other convenient means as long as 
there is nothing between the base 
of the charge and the target. 


3. If electric cap is used, 
connect blasting cap wires to 
firing circuit. 



Container 


Cold 



Plastic 

Explosive 


Bottom Half 
oi Bottle 



4. If TNT or other castable explosive is used. 

(a) break explosive into small pieces using a wooden mallet or 
non-sparking metal tools. Place pieces in a tin can. 

2h 

(b) Suspend this can in a larger suspc 

container which is partly filled 
with water. A stiff wire or stick 

pushed through the smaller can Exp 

will accomplish this. 


NOTE: The effectiveness of this 
charge can be increased by placing it 
inside a can. box, or similar con¬ 
tainer and packing sand or dirt 
between the charge and the con¬ 
tainer. 

Section □ 

2 > No. 4 
GRENADE-TIN CAN LAND MINE 
This device can be used as a land mine that will explode when the 
trip wire is pulled. 

MATERIAL REQUIRED : 

Hand grenade having aide safety lever 

Sturdy container, open at one end. that la just large enough to fit over 
grenade and Us safety lever (tin can of proper size is suitable). 

Strong string or wtro 

NOTE: The container must be of such s size that, when the grenade Is 
placed in it and the safety pin removed, its sides will prevent the safety 
lever from springing open. One end must be completely open. 
PROCEDURE : 


CAUTION: The inner can must 
not rest on the bottom of 
r container. 



nsio 

Rod 


Inner Can 


er Can 


1. Fasten one piece of string to 
the closed end of container, making 
a strong connection. This can be String 
done by punching 2 holes in the ctn, 
looping the string through them, and 

tying a knot. 

2. Tie free end of this string to bush, stake, fencepost. etc. 



Water 


3. Fasten another length of string 
to the grenade such that It cannot 


(c) Heat the container on an electric hot plate or other heat lourct.^Ncrc with the functioning of the 
Stir the explosive frequently with a wooden stick while it is melting, ignition mechanism of the grenade. 

CAUTION: Keep area well ventilated while melting explosive. 

Fumes may be poisonous. 


String 



(d) When all the explosive has melted, remove the inner container 
and stir the molten explosive until it begins to thicken. During 
this time the bottom half of the wine bottle should be placed in the 
container of hot water. This will pre-heat the bottle so that it 
will not crack when the explosive is poured. 



(e) Remove the bottle from hot water and dry thoroughly. Pour 

molten explosive into the bottle and allow to cool. The crust which . .. . . , . 

forms on top of the charge during cooling should be broken with a ’ ' 


wooden stick and more explosive added. Do this as often as 
necessary until the bottle is filled to the top. 

(f) When explosive has completely hardened, bore a hole for 
the blasting cap in the middle of the top of the charge about 
1/2 in. (12mm) deep. 


The string should remain taut. 


HOW TO USE : 

1. Place blasting cap in the hole 
the top of the charge. If non¬ 
electric cap is used be sure cap 
is crimped around fuze and fuze 
is long enough to provide safe 
delay. 


in 




Container 


Trip Wire 


L 


Grenade 



HOW TO USE : 


1. Carefully withdraw safety pin by pulling on ring. Be sure safety 
lever is restrained during this operation. Grenade will function in 
normal manner when trip wire Is pulled. 
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NOTE: In ima where concealment is possible, a greater effect may 
be obtained by suspending the grenade several feet above ground, as 
illustrated below. 


6. Insert second piece of rag wadding against stones and/or metal 
scrap. Pack tightly as before. 


J , 


Wad 


Metal 

Scrap 


Wad 


Firing 

Leads 




Contaii 


Stake 


Trip Wire 


Knot- 


Section II 




■ 27 No . s 

MORTAR SCRAP MINE 

A directional shrapnel launcher that can be placed in the path of 
advancing troops. / 4 


HOW TO USE : 

1. Bury pipe in ground with open end facing the expected path of the 
enemy. The open end may be covered with cardboard and a thin layer 
// of dirt or leaves as camouflage. 




^ * »1 
t 


to 


n 


V 




■I * '\ 






% 








29 


2 * Connect firin * leada t0 battery and switch. Mine can be remotely 
M ATERIAL REQUIRED : tired when needed or attached to trip device placed in path of ad- 

Iron pipe approximately 3 ft. (1 meter) long and 2 in. to 4 in. (5 to vancing troops. 

10 cm) in diameter and threaded on at least one end. Salvaged 

artilleo cartridge case may also be used. NOTE: A NON-ELECTRICAL Ignition system can be substituted for 

Threaded cap to lit pipe. the electrical Ignition system as follows. 

Black powder or salvaged artillery propellant about 1/2 lb. (200 gma) 

‘ otal ’ , *• Follow above procedure, substituting gafety fuae (or ienlter 

Electrical igniter (commercial SQUIB or improvised igniter, Section 

VI. No. 1). Safety or improvised fuse may also be used. 2. Light safety fuse when ready to fire. 

Small stones about 1 in. (2-1/2 cm) in diameter or small size scrap; Mortar Mine 

about 1 lb. (400 gms) total. / V L 

Rags for wadding, ouch about 20 in. by 2u in. (30 cm x .‘>0 cm) . | J . / m f 

-.YXA, / Direction 

Stick (non-metal lie) — 8 ° tty \ 


Mortar Mine 


x. 


Note: Be sure pipe has no cracks or flaws. 

28 

PROCEDURE: 

1. Screw threaded cap onto 
pipe. 


Direction 
of shot 

Trip Device 
(Electrical Contact) 


j 


Igniter 

Leads 


2. Place propellant and igniter in v 
paper or rag and tie package with U 
string so contents will not fall out. [I 


Propellant 
and igniter 




3. Insert packaged propellant and 

igniter into pipe until package rests against threaded 

cap leaving firing leads extending from open end of pipe. 

4. Roll rag till it is about 6 in. (15-1/2 cm) 

long and the same diameter as pipe. Insert rag wadding against 
packaged propellant igniter. With caution, pack tightly using stick. 

5. Insert stones and/or scrap metal into pipe. 


| \ Connecting Battexy 

Wires 
Section II 

30 No. 6 

COKE BOTTLE SHAPED CHARGE 

ThU shaped charge will penetrate 3 in. (7-1/2 cm) of armor. (It 
will disable a vehicle if placed on the engine or engine compartment). 


Glass Coke bottle, 6-1/2 oz. size 
Plastic or castable explosive, about 
1 lb. (454 gm) 
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Blasting cap 

Metal cylinder, open at both ends, about 

6 in. (15 cm) long and 2 in. (5 cm) inside Coke 
diameter. Cylinder should be heavy Bottle 

walled for best results. 

Plug to fit mouth of coke bottle 

(rags, metal, wood, paper, etc.) 

Non-metal rod about 1/4 in. (€ mm) in 
diameter and 8 in. (20 cm) or more 

in length. | 

Tape or string 

2 tin cans if castable explosive is used (See Section II, No. 


a 


kni 


32 

2. Place bottom of Coke Bottle flush 
against the target. If target i« not 
flat and horizontal, fasten bottle to 
target by any convenient means, such 
as by placing tape or string aroimd 
target and top of bottle. Bottom of 
bottle acts as stand-off. 


Blasting 

Cap 

Tape or 
String 


Bottle 



NOTE: Cylinder may be cardboard, plastic, etc. if castable explosive! CAUTION: Be sure that base of bottle is flush against Urge! and that 
is used. .plug I there is nothing between the target and the base of the bottle. 


PROCEDURE: 




1. Place plug In mouth of bottle 


Cylinder 


2. Place cylinder over top of 
bottle until bottom of cylinder 
resta on widest part of bottle. 
Tape cylinder to bottle. Con¬ 
tainer should be straight on 
top of bottle. 

3. If plastic explosive is used: 


Tape 


Bottle 


31 




a. Place explosive in cylinder 
a little at a time tamping with 
rod until cylinder ia full. 


b. Press the rod about 1/2 In. (1 cm) Into the middle of the top of 
the explosive charge to form a hole for the blasting cap. 


Ti 


Blasting 

Cap 


Explosive 
(Inside Cylinder) 


4. If castable explosive Is used, 
follow procedure of Wine Bottle 
Cone Charge. Section II, No. 3. 
Step 4, a through f. 


HOW TO USE: 


Bottl* 


Method 1. If electrical blasting cap is usco: . 

1. Place blasting cap In hole In top of explosive. 

CAUTION: Do not insert blasting cap imtil charge is ready to be 
detonated. 


Connect leads from blasting cap to firing circuit. 
Method II: If non-electrical blasting cap is used: 


1. Crimp cap around fuse. 

^AimONr^rsurr7!s7ls long enough to provide s safe delay, j 

2. Follow steps 1. 2, and CAUTIONS of Method I. 

3. Light fuse when ready to Are. 

.Section 11 

33 No. 7 

CYLINDRICAL CAVITY SHAPED CHARGE 

A shaped charge can be made from common pjpe. It will penetrate 
1-1/2 in. <3-1/2 cm) of steel, producing a hole 1-1/2 In. (3-1/2 cm) in 
diameter. 


MATERIAL REQUIRED; 


Iron or steel pipe. 2 to 2-1/2 in. (3 to 6-1/2 cm) in diameter and 3 to 
4 in. <7-1/2 to 10 cm) long 

Metal pipe, 1/2 to 3/4 in. (1-1/2 to 2 cm) in diameter and 1-1/2 in. 
<3-1/2 cm) long, open at both ends. (The wall of the pipe should 
be as thin as possible.) 

Blasting cap 

Non-metallic rod, 1/4 in. <6 mm) in diameter 
Plastic or castable explosive 
2 metal cans of different sizes ) 

Stick or wire > If castable explosive is used 

Heat source J 


PROCEDURE : 

1 . If plastic explosive is used 

a. Place larger pipe on 
flat surface. Hand 
pack and tamp explo¬ 
sive into pipe. Leave 
approximately 1/4 in. 

(G mm) space at top. 


- —L_ Approxi 

* ^ 1/4 in. 


* V- V 




Approximately 
1/4 in. Empty 
Space 

Large 

Pipe 


<o mm> space ai lop. Hi* .* ; * |P^ Plastic 

— Sajis —- Explosive 

Flat Surface 

b. Push rod into center of explosive. Enlarge hole in explosive 
to diameter and length of small pipe. 

1-1/2 in. 


rrj -r 1/4 ln - 

I F.mntv 


c. Insert small pipe 
into hole. 


* * • 


w ^ ' + ** 
» . *% . , 


^ Empty 
Space 

Small 

Pipe 

•Large Pipe 
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iMl u by placisg up* or atria* 
34 iroad urgat and top of pipe. If 

Make sure that there la 1/4 in. (6 nun) empty apace above email •“I* ia aot flat and boriiontal. 
pipe. Remove exploalve if neceaaary. 


Tape 


Hole for Blasting Cap 


Turn pipe upside down and 
push rod 1/2 in. (1-1/4 cm) 
into center of opposite end 
of explosive to form a hole 
for the blasting cap. 


1/4 in. 




$ . ** ■ 
-a A M 


1/2 in J CAUTION: Be 


pipe ie flash 


a *«-• ■. * - ; 


- - #V 

• - 


Small 

Pipe 

-1/4 in. 


to Aria 


Method Q - If aoa-electrical blaatlag ca 



CAUTION: Do not insert bloating cap in hole until ready to fire shaped I 
charge. j 

2. If TNT or other castable explosive is used: 

a. Follow procedure. Section II, No. 3, Step 4, Parts a, b, c. in¬ 
cluding CAUTIONS. 

b. When all the explosive has melted, remove the inner container 


CAUTION: Is 


S. Follow 


to provide a safe delay. 


I, t, aad CAUTION of Method I. 


t has when r a a cfr to Ora. 

_ Saction III 
36 no. i 

PIPE PISTOL TOR 9 MM AMMUNITION 


A 9 mm pistol can ba mads from 1/4" atosl gas or wator pip# 
fittings.. 


and stir the molten explosive until it begins to thicken. 


Place large pipe on flat 
surface. Pair explo¬ 
sive into pipe until it is 
1-3/4 in. (4 cm) from 
the top. 


I 


Castable 

Explosive 


Small Pipe-^^ 

Place small pipe in center of large 
pipe so that it rests on top of ex¬ 
plosive. Holding small pipe in 
place, pour explosive around small 
pipe until explosive is 1/4 in. (6 mm) 
from top of large pipe. 


irface 


1/4 in. 

Empty 

Space 


Allow explosive to cool. Break crust that forma on top of the 
charge during cooling with a wooden stick and add more explo¬ 
sive. Do this as often as necessary until explosive Is 1/4 in. 
(6 mm) from top. ^ 

“• F " 1/4 ». - 1/1 


When explosive has com¬ 
pletely hardened, turn pipe 
upside down aad bore a bole 
for the blaatlag cap in the 
middle of the top of the 
charge about 1/2 in. (1-1/4 cm) 
deep. 


Method I - If electrical blasting cap is used: 
1. Place Meeting esp In hole mads for It. 


£ 


L 


1/4 to. 


CAUTION: Do not insert blaatlag cap until charge is r«*4* to fire. 


MATERIAL REQUIRED 

1/4" nominal siae ateel pipo 4 to 6 
inchea long with threaded ends. 

1/4" Solid pipe plug 
Two (2) ateel pipo coupling# 

Metal strap - roughly 1/8" x 
1/4" x 5" 

Two (2) elastic bands 
Flat head nail - 4D or 8D (approx 
.1/14" diameter) 

Two (2) wood screws 18 
Wood 8" x 5" x 1" 

Drill 

1/4" wood or motal rod, (approx 

• M !<»«) 

PROCEDURE 

1. Carefully inspect pips and fittings. 

a. Maks sure that there are NO cracks or other flaws in the 
pipe or fittings. 

b. Check inside diemeter of pips using a 9 mm cartridge as a 
gauge. The bullet should closely fit into the pipe without for¬ 
cing but the cartridge ceae SHOULD NOT fit into pipe. 

c. Outside diameter of pipe MUST NOT BE less than 1 1/2 
times bullet diameter (. 534 inches; 1.’ 37 cm) 

2. Drill a 9/14" (1.43 cm) diam¬ 
eter hole 3/8" (approximately 1 
cm) into one coupling to remove 
the thread. 

Drilled section should fit tightly 
over smooth section of pipe. 

3. Drill a 25/44" (1 cm) diameter 
hole 3/4" (1. 9 cm) into pipe. Use 
cartridge as a gauge; when a car¬ 
tridge is inserted into the pipe, the 
bees of the case should be even 
with the end of the pipe. Thread (1 cm.) 
coupling tightly onto pipe, drilled 
end first. 
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37 

4. Drill a hole in the center of the 
pipe plug just large enough for the 
nail to fit through. ^ 


HOLE MUST BE CENTERED 
IN PLUG. 


10. Position metal strap on stock 
so that top will hit the head of the , 
nail. Attach to stock with wood -*/ 
screw on each side. N 


11. String elastic bands from front 
coupling to notch on each side of j 
the strap. / 


5. Push nail through plug until pjp e pi U g 
head of nail is flush with square \ 
end. Cut nail off at other end \ m 

1/16" (. 158 cm) away from plug. mrj// 
Round off end of nail with file. 

Nail ^ 


Rounded 


SAFETY CHECK - TEST FIRE PISTOL BEFORE HAND FIRING 

I. Locate a barrier such as a stone wall or large tree which you 
can stand behind in case the pistol ruptures when fired. 


I / lb in. 2. Mount pistol solidly to a table or other rigid support at least 
(.158 cm.) ten feet in front of the barrier. 


6. Bend metal strap to "U" shape f* 1 * I / 4* •) , Note h 

and drill holes for wood screws.^---/-*— 

File two small notches at top. { | 1 \/\ I 


1 - 3/4 


Screw Hull 


7. Saw or otherwise shape 1" 
(2. 54 cm) thick hard wood into 
stock. 


This dimension 
to be 2" greater , 
than unassembled, 
length of pipe . | 


3. Attach a cord to the firing strap on the pistol. 

4. Holding the other end of the cord, go behind the barrier. 

5. Pull the cord so that the firing strap is held back. 

6. Release the cord to fire the pistol. (If pistol does not fire, 
shorten the elastic bands or increase their number. ) 


IMPORTANT : Fire at least five rounds from behind the 
barrier and then re-inspect the pistol before you attempt 
to hand fire it. 


Mum 

I i«. I.M cm 
I// in. 1 .11 cm 
4/1* in. I.«lcm 
l in. V 04 c m 
» in. . IV * cm 

/- 1 / 2 " 


HOW TO OPERATE PISTOL 


1. To Load 


8. Drill a 9/16" diameter (I. 43 cm) 
hole through the stock. The center r 
of the hole should be approximately/ 
VI" (1.27 cm) from the top. f 



a. Remove plug from rear 
coupling. 


9. Slide the pipe through this hole 
and attach front coupling. Screw/ 
drilled plug into rear coupling./ 


38 


Pipe 


\ 


NOTE: If 9/16" drill i, not avail- Groov< 
able cut a "V" groove in the top of 
the stock and tape pipe securely in j 
place. / / 


t *P«3. 


Stock 


h. Place cartridge into pipe. 


c. Replace plug. 

To Fire 

a. Pull strap back and hold 
with thumb until ready. 

b. Release strap. 

To Remove Shell Case 

a. Remove plug from rear 
coupling. 

b. Insert 1/4" diameter steel 
or wooden rod into front 
of pistol and push shell 
case out. 
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7. File threaded end of 
plug flat. 


tiO 

SHOTGUN (12 GAUGE) 

A 12- gauge shotgun can b« made from 3/4" 
ind fittings. 



or gas pip# 

8. Push nail through plug and cut 
off flat 1/32" past the plug. 



r 


10. Bend 4" metal strap into 
" L " shape and drill hole for 
wood screw. Notch metal 
strap on the long side 1/2" 
from bend. 


1 / 16 "' 


1/3 

Drill 
Hole 

r- 

1/4 


Notch 




' 1 / 4 *' 


r -* 


9. Screw plug into coupling. 

MATERIALS REQUIRED 
Wood 2" x 4" x 32" 

3/4" nominal size water or gas pip# 20" to 30" long threaded on 

one end. 10. Bend 4" metal strap into || I/S 4“— 

3/4" steel coupling 
Solid 3/4" pipe plug 
Metal strap (1/4" x 1 / 16 " x 4") 

Twine, heavy (100 yards approximately) 

3 wood screws and screwdriver . _ \/2 u 

Flat head nail 6D or 80 
Hand drill 
Saw or knife 
File 

Shellac or lacquer 
Elastic Bands 
PROCEDURE 

1. Carefully inspect pipe and fittings. 

w „ ll - Po,ilion metal strap on stock so that top will hit the head of 

a. Make sure that there are no cracks or other flaws, the nail. Attach to stock with wood screw. 

b. Check inside diameter of pipe. A 12-gauge shot shell should /” p,u 8 

fit into the pipe but the brass rim should not fit. ** 

c. Outside diameter of pipe must be at least 1 in. r—— llllllllllllllnmi^^——^ 

(2. 54 cm). 

--- 32" Approx. 

13-1/2" H !x ; " Stock 





L la Mir B.ind* 
Firing Strap 



t;.. 

2. Cut stock from wood using a saw or knife. 



D 


3/8" 


3. Cut a 3/8" deep "V" groove in top of the stQck. 

Ui 

4. Turn coupling onto pipe unCil tight. 

Coupling v r- Twine Pipe 


Stock 



12. Place screw in each side of stock about 4" in front of metal 
strap. Pass elastic bands through notch in metal strap and attach 
to screw on each side of the stock. 

SAFETY CHECK - TEST FIRE SHOTGUN BEFORE HAND FIRING 

1. Locate a barrier such as a stone wall or large tree which you 
can stand behind in case the weapon explodes when fired. 

2. Mount shotgun solidly to a table or other rigid support at least 
ten feet in front of the barrier. 

3. Attach a long cord to the firing strap on the shotgun. 

4. Holding the other end of the cord, go behind the barrier. 

5. Pull the cord so that the firing strap is held back. 


5. Coat pipe and "V" 
groove of stock with shellac or lacquer 

And. While .till wet. pile, pipe in "V" groove and wrap 6. R.l.at. the cord to fir. the .hotgun. <H .hotgun doe. not £ir«, 

*- 1 “- ahortan th. .la.tic band, or increa.e th«ir number.' 


pipe and stock together using two heavy layers of twine 
Coat twine with shellac ® r 1 » c< l uer «»= h >»Y« r 


6. Drill a hole through center 
of pipe plug large enough for 
nail to pass through. 



IMPORTANT: Firs at least five rounds from behind the 
barrier and then re-inspect the shotgun before you at. 
tempt to shoulder fire it. 
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h3 


HOW TO OPERATE SHOTGUN 


i. To Load 


a. Take plug out of coupling. 


b. Put shotgun shell into pipe. 

c. Screw plug hand-tight into coupling. 


2. To Fire 




a. Pull strap back and hold with thumb, 

b. Release strap. 


\ 



NOTE! If cartridge ie of roll 
crimp type, remove top wad. 


2. Pour shot from shell. 




3. Replace one layer of shot in UrT X 
the cartridge. Pour in filler 
material to fill the spaces between '<> 
the shot. K *°—*-• 


US 


SHOT 

FILLER 

WAD 


PROPELLANT 


4. Repeat Step 3 until all shot has been replaced. 

5. Replace top wad (if applicable) and re-fold crimp. 




6. Roll shell on flat surface to 
smooth out crimp and restore 
roundness. 




V 7 


ifc 


3. To Unload Gun 


a. Take plug out of coupling. 

b. Shake out used cartridge. 


7. Seal end of case with wax. 




CANDLE 

. . Section UI 0 

44 No. 3 /'tkgfl 

SHOTSHELL DISPERSION CONTROL f 

HOW TO USE: 

When desired, shotshell can be modified to reduce shot 

dispersion. This round is loaded and fired in the same manner as 

standard shotshell. The shot spread will be about 2/3 that of a 
MATERIAL REQUIRED: standard round. 

- Section m 

_ No. 4 

Screwdriver or knife CARBINE (7. 62 mm Standard Rifle Ammunition) 

Any of the following filler materials: . _ 4fU ._. , 

Crushed Rice M *5” °“ ** ™ from "* ter or * a> P*P® “ d Stings. Standard 

Rice Flour cartridges arc used for ammunition. 

Dry Bread Crumbs P y - LIJ.n! ll lilB»«i — llliM == 

pro 5S, SiWdu,t 


STAR CRIMP 


1. Carefully remove crimp from 
•hotahell using a screwdriver or 
knife. 


Wood approximately 2 In. x 4 In. 
x 30 In. 

\ 1/4 In. nominal size iron water or 

roll crimp j-xr ln - lon< 


Twine, heavy (100 yards approx.) 
3 wood screws and screwdriver 
Flat head nail about 1 In. long 
Hand drill 
Saw or knife 
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File 

Pipe wrench 
Shellac or lacquer 
Elastic bands 
Solid 3/8 In. pipe plug 


3/8 In. to 1/4 In. reducer 
3/8 in. x 1-1/2 in. threaded pipe 
3/8 in. pipe coupling 
Metal strap approximately 1/2 in. 
x 1/16 in. x 4 In. 

PROCEDURE: 

1. Inspect pipe and fittings carefully. 


a. Be sure that there are no cracks or flaws. 

b. Check inside diameter of pipe. A 7. 82 mm projectile should 
fit Into 3/8 in. pipe. 

2. Cut stock from wood using saw or knife. 


11. Position metal strap on stock 
so that top will hit the head of the 
nail. Attach to stock with wood 



12. Place screw in each side of stock about 4 in. in front of metal 
strap. Pass elastic bands through notch in metal strap and attach to 
screw on each side of the stock. 

Pipe Plug -Coupling 
Nail-^ 1 / 



1 - 1 / 2 " 


1*7 


3. Cut s 1/4 in. deep "V" groove In top of the stock. 



4. Fabricate rifle barrel from pipe. 

a. File or drill inside dismeter of threaded end of 20 In. pipe for 
about 1/4 in. so neck of cartridge caae will fit in. 

b. Screw reducer onto threaded pipe using pipe wrench. 


c. Screw short threaded pipe into reducer. 

3/8" Coupling Reducer 

d. Turn 3/8 pipe coupling onto / 3 /g., ^ 

threaded pipe using pipe P _—_ 

wrench. All fittings should iv* 

be as tight as possible. Do , I 
not split fittings. Threaded Pipe 


not split fittings. Threaded Pipe 

3/8" x 1-1/2" 

5. Coat pipe and "V" groove of stock with shellac or lacquer. While 
still wet, place pipe in "V" groove and wrap pipe and stock together 
using two layers of twine. Coat twine with shellac or lacquer after 

6. Drill a hole through center of 

pipe plug large enough for nail to ] Jflfljr 

passthrough. \\ 


File threaded end of plug flat. 


8. Push nail through plug and cut 
off rounded 1/32 in. (2 mm) past 
the plug. 


9. Screw plug into coupling. 

10. Bend 4 in. metal strap into 
" L" shape and drill hole for wood 
screw. Notch metal strap on the 
long side 1/2 In. from bend. 


Ii6 



Pipe Plug 


Nail 



Rounded 


1/32" 


1 / 2 " 


h_H- 


1 / 2 " 


Notch 


Bend* 


1 / 8 " 


l/2"-*| 


-1/16" 

Drill 

^Hole 


--Firing Strap EUsttc Baad « 

SAFETY CHECK - TEST FIRE RIFLE BEFORE HAND FIRING 

1. Locate a barrier such as s stone wall or large tree which 
you can stand behind to test fire weapon. 

2. Mount rifle solidly to a table or other rigid support at least 
ten feet in front of the barrier. 

U9 

3. Attach a long cord to the firing strap on the rifle. 

4. Holding the other end of the cord, go behind the barrier. 

5. Pull the cord so that the firing strap la held back. 

6. Release the cord to fire the rifle. (If the rifle does not fire. 

_fborten^_clasticbandfl or increase their number.) _ 

IMPORTANT: Fire at least five rounds from behind a barrier 
_|£*j_thgn_reInspect the rifle before you attempt to shoulder fire It. 


1. To Load 


a. Remove plug from coupling. 



b. Put cartridge into pipe. 


Screw plug hand-tight into 



coupling. 
To Fire - 


x / 


vx) 


P7 




a. Pull strap back and hold with thumb. 

b. Release strap. 

To Unload Gun 

a. Take plug out of coupling. 

b. Drive out used case using stick or Iwig. 
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Section III 
No. 5 
REUSABLE PRIMER 

A method of making a previously fired primer reusable. 
MATERIAL REQUIRED : 

Used cartridge case 

2 long nails having approximately the same diameter as the inside of 
the primer pocket 

"Sir ike-a nyw he re" matches - 2 or 3 are needed for each primer 

Vise 

Hammer 

Knife or other sharp edged instrument 
PROCEDURE : 



1. File one nail to a needle 
point so that it is small enough 
to fit through hole in primer 
pocket. 

2. Place cartridge cate and nail between Jaws of vise. Force out fired 



3. Remove anvil from primer cup. 



51 



Anvil 


4. File down point of jecond nail 
until tip is flat. 

3. Remove Indentations from face 
of primer cup with hammer and flattened 
nail. 


[ 


6. Cut off tips of the heads of 
"strike-anywhere'* matches using 
knife. Carefully crush the match 
tipa on dry surface with wooden 
match stick until the mixture is the 
consistency of sugar. 



CAUTION: Do not crush more than 3 match tips at one time or the mix 
ture may explode. 


7. Pour mixture Into primer cup. 
Compress mixture with wooden 
match stick until primer cup is 
fully packed. 



wooden 
Match Stick 


Mixture 


8. Place anvil in primer pocket 
with legs down. 


Primer 



9. Place cup in pocket with mix¬ 
ture facing downward. 



10. Place cartridge case and primer cup between vise jaws, and press 
slowly until primer is seated into bottom of pocket. The primer is uow 
ready to use. 



C* Section in 
No. 6 

PIPE PISTOL FOR .43 CALIBER AMMUNITION 

A .43 caliber pistol can be made from 3/* ia. nominal diameter 
steel gas or water pipe and fittings. Lethal range is about 13 yards 
1 13-1/2 meters). 

MATERIAL REQUIRED : 

Steel pipe. 3/8 in. (1 cm) nominal diameter and 6 in. <15 cm) long 
with threaded ends. 

2 threaded couplings to fit pipe 
Solid pipe plug to fit pipe coupling 

llarti woutl. 8-1/2 in. x 6-1/2 in. x 1 in. <21 cm x 16-1/2 cm x 2-1/2 cm) 
Tape or string 

Flat head nail, approximately 1/16 in. <1-1/2 mm) in diameter 
2 wood screws, approximately 1/16 in. < 1 - 1/2 mm) in diameter 
Metal strap, 3 in. x 1/4 in. x 1/8 in. <12-1/2 cm x 6 mm x I mm) 

Bolt, 4 in. <10 cm) long, with nut (optional). 

Elastic bands 

Drills, one 1/16 in. (1*1/2 inm) in diameter, and one having same 
diameter as bolt (optional). 

Rod. 1/4 in. (6mm) in diameter and 8 in. <20 cm) long 
Saw or knife 



1. Carefully inspect pipe and fittings. 

a. Make sure that there are no cracks or other flaws in the pipe 
and fittings. 

b. Check inside diameter of pipe using a .45 caliber cartridge 
as a gauge. The cartridge case should fit into the pipe snugly 
but without forcing. 

c. Outside diameter of pipe MUST NQT BE less than 1-1/2 times 
the bullet diameter. 

2. Follow procedure of Section III, No. 1, steps 4, 5, and 6. 

53 


3. Cut stock from wood 
using saw or knife. 


Inches 

Centimeters 

1-1/2 

4 cm 

8-1/2 

26-1/2 

6 

20 

1-1/2 

4 

5 

12-1/2 


4. Cut a 3/8 in. <9-1/2 mm) deep 
groove in top of stock. 


5. Screw couplings onto pipe. 
Screw plug Into one coupling. 
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Plug 


6. Securely attach pipe to stock 
using string or tape. 


7. Follow procedures of Section III, No. 1, steps 10 and 11. 

8. (Optional) Bend bolt for trigger. Drill hole in stock and place 
bolt in hole so strap will be anchored by bolt when pulled back, If* 

bolt is not available, use strap as trigger by pulling back and releasing. 

Metal Strap 


SU 

9. Follow SAFETY CHECK, Section HI. No. 1 



Bolt 


HOW TO USE: 


1. To load: 


a. Remove plug from rear coupling. 


b. Wrap string or elastic band 
around extractor groove so 
case will seat into barrel 
securely. 


c. Place cartridge In pipe. 



Extractor Groove 


d. Replace plug 


2. To Fire? 




a. Pull metal strap back and 
anchor in trigger. 


b. Pull trigger when ready to fire 


NOTE: If bolt is not used, pull 
strap back and release. 

3. To remove cartridge case: 

a. Remove plug from rear 
coupling. 


b. Insert rod into front of \ \ A \ y 

pistol and push cartridge \ ' ^j 

case out. 

K Section III 
No. ? 

MATCH GUN 

An improvised weapon using safety match heads as the propellant 
and a metal object as the projectile. Lethal range is about 40 yards 
(36 meters). 

MATERIAL REQUIRED : 

Metal pipe 24 in. (61 cm) long and 3/8 in. (1 cm) in diameter (nominal 
size) or its equivalent, threaded on one end. 

End cap to fit pipe 

Safety matches - 3 books of 20 matches each. 


Wood - 28 in. x 4 in. x 1 in. (70 cm x 10 cm x 2.5 cm) 

Toy caps OR safety fuse OR "Strike-anywhere matches" (2) 

Electrical tape or string 

Metal strap, about 4 in. x 1/4 in. x 3/16 in. (10 cm x 6 mm x 4.5 mm) 
2 rags, about 1 in x 12 in. and 1 in. x 3 in. (2-1/2 cm x 30 cm and 
2 - 1/2 cm x 8 cm) 

Wood screws 
Elastic bands 

Metal object (steel rod, bolt with head cut off, etc.), approximately 
7/16 in. (11 mm) in diameter, and 7/16 in. (11 mm) long if iron 
or steel. 1-1/4 in. (31 mm) long if aluminum, 5/16 in. (8mm) long 
if lead. 

Metal disk 1 in. (2-1/2 cm) in diameter and 1/16 in. (1-1/2 mm) thick 
Bolt, 3/32 in. (2-1/2 mm) or smaller In diameter and nut to fit 
Saw or knife 
PROCEDURE . 

1. Carefully inspect pipe and fittings. Be sure that there are no 
cracks or other flaws. 


2- Drill (null hole In center 
of end cap. if Mfety (u , e ,, 

be »ure It will pm, through ^ 
hole. 

56 



3. Cut stock from wood using 
saw or knife. 


Metric 

5 cm 
10 cm 
36 cm 
71 cm 


English 

2 in. 
4 in. 
14 in. 
28 in. 



T 


Cut 3/8 In. (9-1/2 mm) deep "V groove In top of .lock 

3/8"- 



5. Screw end cap onto pipe until finger tight. 

6. Attach pipe to stock with string or tape. 


Drill 

Hole 


1 - 1 / 2 ’ 


7. Bend metal strap into "L" —I l l HoIe / 
shape and drill holes for wood fr— VS" Bend 3/16" 

screw. Notch metal strap on I ^ 

long side 1/2 in. (1 cm) from 1/8 "~* Ipf 

bend. I -[jiTMole 

8. Position metal strap on stock so that the top will hit the center of 
hole drilled in end cap. 

57 _ 


3/16' 

Drill 

Hole 


Bolt 


9. Attach metal disk to strap with 
nut and bolt. This will deflect blast 
from hole in end cap when gun is 
fired. Be sure that head of bolt is 
centered on hole in end cap. 


Disc 


Metal 

Strap 
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10 . Attach strap to stock with wood screws. 



to screw on each side of stock. 


4. Place second match tip 
on a piece of tape. Place 
tape so match tip is directly 
over hole in end cap. 



End Cap 


5. When ready to fire, pull metal strap back and release. 



HOW TO USE 



2. Fold one end of 1 in. x 12 in. rag 3 
times so that it becomes a one inch 
square of 3 thicknesses. Place rag 
into pipe to cover match heads, folded 
end first. Tamp Qrmly WITH CAUTION. 




(Recommended for Booby Traps ! 


1. Remove end cap from pipe. 
Knot one end of safety fuse. 
Thread safety fuse through 
hole in end cap so that knot 

Is on inside of end cap. 

2. Follow steps 1 through 3 
in A. 


3. Tie several matches to 
safety fuse near outside of 
end cap. 

NOTE: Bare end of safety 
fuse should be inside match 
head cluster. 


4. Wrap match covers around 
matches and tie. Striker 
should be In contact with 
match bands. 


5. Replace end cap on pipe. 




3. Place metal object into pipe. Place 1 in. x 3 in 
cover projectile. Tamp firmly WITH CAUTION. 

Tape 

4. Place 2 toy caps over small 
hole in end cap. Be sure metal 
strap will hit caps when it is 
released. 

NOTE: It may be necessary 
to tape toy caps to end cap. 


into pipe to 



5. When r 


Toy Caps 

End Cap 

dy to fire, pull metal strap back and release 


B, When "Strike-Anywhere" Matches Are Available : 
1. Follow steps 1 through 3 in A. 


2. Carefully cut off tips of heads of 2 
"strike-anywhere" matches with knife. 




Wooden 
Match Stick 


3. Place one tip In hole in end cap. Push in with wooden end of 
match stick. 


6. When ready to fire, pull match cover off with strong, firm, quick 
motion. 

60 

SAFETY CHECK - TEST FIRE GUN BEFORE HAND FIRING 
1. Locate a barrier such as a stone wall or large tree which you 
can stand behind In case the weapon explodes when fired. 


2. Mount gun solidly to a table or other rigid support at least ten 
feet in front of the barrier. 


3. Attach a long cord to the firing strap on the gun. 


4. Holding the other end of the cord, go behind the barrier. 


S. Pull the cord so that the firing strap is held back. 


6. Release the cord to fire the gun. (If gun does not fire, shorten 
the elastic bands or increase their number.) 

( IMPORTANT: Fire at least five rounds from behind the barrier and 
then re-inspect the gun before you attempt to shoulder fire it. 
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Rag Wadding 




Stones and 
Scrap Metal 






1 V 

Stones and Packaged 

Scrap Metal Propellant 


f L 



5. Insert a rag wad into each end of the pipe and pack tightly as before. 
HOW TO USE : 

1. Place scrap mine In a tree or pointed In the path of the enemy. 
Attach igniter lead to the firing circuit. The recoilless launcher is 
now ready to fire. 

2. If safety or improvised fuse is used instead of the detonator, place 
the fuse into the packaged propellant through a hole drilled in the oenter 
of the pipe. Light free end of fuse when ready to fire. Allow for normal 
delay time. 

CAUTION: Scrap will be ejected from both ends of the launcher. 

« Section IV 
No. 2 

SHOTGUN GRENADE LAUNCHER 

This device can be used to launch a hand grenade to a distance of 
160 yar<ls (150 meters) or more, using a standard 12 gauge shotgun. 

MATERIAL REQUIRED 




4. Place the base of the grenade 
in the depresaion in the wooden 
block. Securely fasten grenade to 
block by wrapping tape (or wire) 
around entire grenade and block. 

NOTE: Be sure that the tape (or 
wire) does not cover hole in block 
or interfere with the operation of 
the grenade safety lever. 



the aecond wooden block, so that it 


of the tin can the same size 


5. Drill hole through the center of 
will Just slide over the outside of the gun barrel. 


Drill s hole in the center of the bottom 
the hole in the block. 



Attach can to block as shown. 

Nail 



Grenade (Improvised pipe hand grenade. Section II. No. 1. may be used) 

12 gauge shotgun 

12 gauge shotgun cartridge* 

Two washers, (brass, steel, iron. etc ), having outside diameter of 
5/8 in. (1-1/2 cm) 

Rubber disk 3/4 In. (2 cm) in diameter and 1/4 in. (6 mm) thick (leather, 
neoprene, etc. can be used) 

A 30 in. (75 cm) long piece of hard wood (maple, oak. etc.>approxi- 
matcly 5/8 in. <1-1/2 cm) in diameter. Be sure that wood will slide 
into barrel easily. 

Tin can (grenade and its safety lever must fit into can) 

Two wooden blocks about 2 in. (5 cm) square and 1-1/2 in. (4 cm) thick 

One wood screw about 1 in. (2-1/2 cm) long 

Two nails about 2 in. (5 cm) long 

12 gauge wads, tissue paper, or cotton 

Adhesive tape, string, or wire 

Drill 

PROCEDURE : 

1. Punch hole in center of rubber disk large enough for screw to pass 
through. 

Washer Wooden Stick 

2. Make push-rod as shown. 


Disk 

NOTE: Gun barrel is slightly less than 3/4 inch in diameter. If rubber 
disk does not fit in barrel, file or trim it very slightly. It should fit 
tightly. 

3. Drill a hole through the center 
of one wooden block of such size 
that the push-rod will fit tightly 
Whittle a depression around the 
hole on one side approximately 
1/8 in (3 mm) and large enough 
for the grenade to rest in. 




8. Slide the can and block onto the barrel until muzzle passes can 
open end. Wrap a small piece of tape around the barrel an Inch or 
two from the end. Tightly wrapped string may be used instead of tape. 
Force the can and wooden block forward against the tape ao that they 
are aecurely held in place. Wrap tape around the barrel behind the can 


Wooden 

Block 



Tape 


CAUTION: Be eure that the can is securely fastened to the gun barrel. 

If the can should become loose and slip down the barrel after the launcher 
is assembled, the grenade will explode after the regular delay time. 


9 Remove crimp from a 12 gauge 
shotgun cartridge with pen knife. 
Open cartridge. Pour shot from 
shell. Remove wads and plastic 
liner if present. 


10. Empty the projicllant onto a 
piece of paper. Using a knife, 
divide the propellant in half. 
Replace half of the propellant into 
the cartridge case. 


11. Replace the 12 gauge cardboard 
wada into cartridge case. 




3 Cardboard 
Wads 

1/2 Original 
Propellant 
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NOTE: If wads are not available, 
stuff tissue paper or cotton into the 
cartridge case. Pack lightly. 



HOW TO USE: 


jq Section nr 

GRENADE LAUNCHER (57 MM^CAKDBOARD CONTAINER) 

An improv ised method of launching a standard grenade 150 yds. 
(135 meters) or an improvised grenade 90 yds. (81 meters) using a 
discarded cardboard ammunition container. 


Method I - When ordinary grenade is used: 

1. Load cartridge in gun. 

2. Push end of push-rod without the rubber disk into hole in wooden 
block fastened to grenade. 

68 

3. Slowly push rod Into barrel until it rests against the cartridge caee 
and grenade is in can. If the grenade is not in the can. remove rod and 
cut to proper size. Push rod back into barrel. 



4. With can holding safety lever of grenade in place, carefully remove 
safety pin. 

CAUTION: B« sure that the sides of the can restrain the grenade safety 
lever. If the safety lever should be released for any reason, grenade 
will explode after regular grenade delay time. 


MATERIAL REQUIRED : 


Heavy cardboard container with inside diameter of 2-1 '2 to 5 in. 
(5-1/2 to it cm) and at lca«rt7 in. (30 enu long (ammunition 
container is suitable) 

Black powder - * grams (124 grains) or less 
Safety or improvised fuse (Section VI, No. 7) 

Grenade (Improvised hand grenade. Section II, No. I may I* used) 
Rag, approximately 30 in. x 24 in. (75 cm x 60 rm» 

Paper 


CAUTION: a grams of Mack powder yield the maximum ranges. Do 
not use more than this amount. See Improvised Seale, Section VII, 
No. S, for measuring. 


PROCEDURE : METHOD 1 - If Standard Grenade is Used. 


Top of 



5. To fire grenade launcher, rest gun In ground at angle determined by 
range desired. A 45 degree angle should give about ISO meters (140 yds.) 

Method II - When Improvised pips grenade is used: 

An Improvised pipe grenade (Section II. No. 1) may be launched In a 
similar manner. No tin can Is nseded. 



1. Fasten the grenade to the block as shown above with the fuse hols 
at the end opposite the block. 

2. Push end of push-rod into hole in wooden block fastened to grenade. 

3. Push rod into barrel until u rests against cartridge case. 

4 69 

4. Load cartridge in gun. 

5. Follow step 5 of Method I. 

6. Using a fuse with at least a 10 second delay, light the fuse before 
firing. 

7. Fire when the fuse burns to 1/2 it* original length. 


2. Place black powder in paper. 
Tie end with string so contents 
cannot tall out. Place package In 
container. 



IF 



3. Insert rag wadding into con¬ 
tainer. Pack tightly with CAUTION. 

4. Measure off a length of fuse 
that will give the desired delay. 
Thread this through hole in bot¬ 
tom of container so that it pene¬ 
trates into the black powder package. 


Fuse 


Black Powder 
Package 



Rag Wadding 


NOTE: If improvised fuse is used, be sure fuse fits loosely throi^h 
hole in bottom of container. 


Fuse 


Rag Wadding 


3. Hold grenade safety lever and- 
carefully withdraw safety pin from 
grenade. Insert grenade into con¬ 
tainer. lever end first. 



Black Powder 
Package 


Grenade 


CAUTION: If grenade safety lever should be released for any reason, 

grenade will explode after no rmal delav time. 

6. Bury container about 6 in. (15 cm) in the ground at 30" angle, bring¬ 
ing fuse up alongside container. Pack groundJighily around container. 
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CAUTION: The tightly packed dirt helps to hold the lube together dur¬ 
ing the firing. Do not fire unless at least the bottom half of the container 
Is buried In solidly packed dirt. 


METHOD II - If Improvised Pipe Hand Grenade is Used. 

I. Follow step I of above procedure. 

72 

I. Measure off a piece of fuse at least as long as the cartfwerd con¬ 
tainer. Tape one end of this to the fuse from the bias ling cap la the 
Improvised grenade. Be sure ends of fuse are la contact with each other. 



3. Place free end of fuae and black powder on piece of paper. Tie ends 
with string so contents will not fall out. 



Tape 


Black Powder 

4. Place package in tubo. Insert rag wadding. Pack so it file snugly. 
Place pipe hand grenade into tube. Be sure It flu snugly. 



Black Powder 
Package 

3. Insert fust through hole la end 
of cardboard container. Be sure It 
goes into black powder package. 


NOTE: Cardboard container may 
be uaed for only one firing* 

6. Follow step 6 of Method I. 


Rag Wadding 



Black Powdar 


Section IV 


HOW TO USE : 

Light fuse when ready to fire.- 

73 No. 4 

FIRE BOTTLE LAUNCHER 

A device using 2 Items (shotgun sad chemical fire bottle) that 
bo used to eurt or piece s fire 80 yards (72 metere) from launcher 
MATERIAL REQUIRED : 

Standard 12 gauge or improvised shotgun (Secdoc m, No. 2) 
Improvised fire bottle (Section V. No. 1) 


Tin can. about 4 in. (10 cm) In diameter and 5-1/2 in. (14 cm) high 
Wood, about 3 la. a 3 In. x 2 in. (7-1/2 cm x 7-1/2 cm x 5 era) 
Niil, at least 3 in. (7-1/2 cm) long 

NuU and bolU or nails, at least 2-1/2 in. (6-1/2 cm) long 

»Ug 

Paper 

Drill 

If Standard Shotgun Is Used: 

Hard wood stick, about the same length as shotgun barrel and about 
S/8 la. (1-1/2 cm) in diameter. Stick need not be rotmd. 

2 washers (brass, steel, iron, etc.) having ouUide diameter of 5/8 
in. ( 1 - 1/2 cm) 

One wood screw about 1 in. (2-1/2 cm) long 
Rubber disk, 3/4 in. (2 cm) In diameter and 1/4 in. (6 mm) thick, 
leather, cardboard, etc. can be used. 

12 gauge shotgun ammunition 

If Improvised Shotgun is Used: 

Fuse, safety or improvised feet burning (Section VI, No. 7) 

Hard wood stick, about the tame length as shotgun barrel and 3/4 
la. (2 cm) in diameter 

Black powder - 9 grams (135 grains). See Section VII, No. 8. 

7lt 



METHOD I - If Improvised Shotgun Is Used 


2 Small 
Holes 


1. Drill hole is center of wood block 
approximately 1 la. (2-1/2 cm) doap. 
Hole should have approximately the 
diameter as the wooden aUck. 


2. Drill 2 email holes on opposite 
aides of the wooden block. Hole 
should be large enough for bolts to 
pass through. 


3. Fasten can to block with 
nuts and bolts. 


Wooden Stick 


>TE 


Can may also be 
fastened to block 
hammering several nails 
through can and block. Do 
not drill holes, and be care¬ 
ful not to split wood. 

4. Place wooden stick into 
hole In wooden block. Drill 
small hole (same diameter 
as that of 3 In. nail) through 
wooden block and through 
wooden stick. Insert nail In 
hole. 


Can 



75 


5. Crumple paper end place in bottom of can. Place another piece of 
paper around fire bottle and insert in can. Use enough paper ao that 
bottle will fit snugly. 



Fire 

Bottle 
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with string. 



I f thr0u « h ho, « PlHf. PtaM powder package in 

of shotgun. Screw plug finger tight lnto colg>1|nf 

NOTE: Hoie in plug may have to be enlarged for fuse. 

Black Powder 


rear 



METHOD R - If Standard Shotgun U Used - 

1. Follow Steps 1 and 2. Shotgun Grenade Launcher. Section IV. No. 2 

2. Follow procedure of Method I, Steps l - s. 

3. Follow Step. 9. 10. 11. Shotgun Grenade Launcher. Section IV. 

No. 2, using 1/3 of total propellant instead of 1/2. 

4. Load cartridge In gun. 

HOW TO USE : 

X. insert stick and holder containing chem ical fire bottle. 


Safety Fuse P|M « 



2. Hold gun against ground at 45* angle and light fuse. 



CAUTION: Severe burns may result if bottle shatters when fired, if 
possible, obtain a bottle identical to that being used as the fire bottle. 
Fill about 2/3 full of water and fire as above. If bottle shatters when 
fired instead of being launched intact, use s different type of bottle. 


Section IV 

77 No. 5 

GRENADE LAUNCHERS 


A variety of grenade launchers can be fabricated from metal pipes 
and fittings. Ranges up to 600 meters (6G0 yards) can be obtained de¬ 
pending on length of tube, charge, number of grenades, and angle of 
firing. 


MATERIAL REQUIRED ; 

Metal pipe, threaded on one end and approximately 2-1/2 in. < 6 - 1/4 cm) 
in diameter and 14 in. to 4 ft. <35 cm to 119 cm) long depending on 
range desired and number of grenades used. 

End cap to fU pipe 

Black powder, 15 to 50 gm, approximately 1-1/4 to 4-1/4 tablespoons 
(Section I, No. 3) 

Safety fuse, fast burning improvised fuse (Section VI, No. 7) or 

improvised electric bulb initiator (Section VI. No. 1 Automobile 
light bulb ia needed) 

Grenade(s) - 1 to 6 

Rsg(a) - about 30 in. x 30 In. (75 cm x 75 cm) and 20 in. x 20 in. 

(55 cm x 55 cm) 

Drill 

String 

NOTE: Examine pipe carefully to be sure there are no crack# or other 

flaws. 


METHOD 1 - ff Fuse la Used: 


1. Drill small hole through center 
of end cap. 


End Cap 


Fuae 



2. Make small knot near one end 
of fuae. Place black powder and 
knotted end of fuse in paper and tie 
with string. 



Black Powder 


String 


3. Thread fuae through hole in end 
cap and place package in end cap. 
Screw end cap onto pipe, being care 
ful that black powder package is not 
caught between the threads. 


4. Roll rag wad so that it is about 
6 in. (15 cm) long and has approxi¬ 
mately the same diameter as the 
pipe. Push rolled rag into open- 
end of pipe until it rests against 
black powder package. 


5. Hold grenade safety lever In 
place and carefully withdraw safety 
pin. 



Fuse 


Black Powder 
Package 
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6. Holding safety lever In piece, carefully push grenade Into pipe, lever 
end first, until it rests against rag wad. 



7. 

performance characteristics. 


DESIRED 
RANGE | 

NO. OF 

GRENADES 

LAUNCHED 

BLACK 

POWDER 

CHARGE 

PIPE 

LENGTH 

FIRING 

ANGLE 

250 m 

1 

15 gm 

14” 

30* 

500 m 

1 

50 gm 

48” 

i<r 

600 m (a) 

1 

50 gm 

48" 

30- 

200 m 

e (b > 

25 gm 

48" 

3tr 


(a) For this range, an additional delay is required. See Section VI, 
No. 11 and 12. 


(b) 


For multiple grenade launcher, load as shown. 


NOTE: Since performance of different black powder varies, fire several 
test rounds to determine the exact amount of powder necessary to achieve 
the desired range. 

Stuffed Rag Black Powder 

(20 x 20) Package 

/_\ 



Grenade 
HOW TO USE: 


Grenade 


Rolled Rag 
(30 x 30) 


1. Bury at least 1/2 of the launcher pipe in the ground at desired 
angle.. Open end should face the expected path of the enemy. Muxsle 
may be covered with cardboard and a thin layer of dirt and/or leaves 
as camouflage. Be sure cardboard prevents dirt from entering pipe. 

Grenade 

/ v Launcher 


Fuse 



Cardboard and 
Leaves 


0Q 

jOTE: The 14 In. launcher may be hand held against the ground instead 
if being buried. 



2. Light fuse when ready to fire. 

METHOD 11 - If Electrical Igniter is Used: 

NOTE: Be sure that bulb is in good operating condition. 

1. Prepare electric bulb initiator as described in Section VI, No. 1. 

2. Place electric initiator and black powder charge in paper. Tie ends 
of paper with string. 



HOW TO USE : 

1. Follow above How to Use, Step 1. 

2. Connect leads to firing circuit. Close circuit when ready to fire. 

Section IV 

81 No. 6 

60 MM MORTAR PROJECTILE LAUNCHER 

A device to launch 60 mm mortar rounds using s metal pipe 2-1/2 in. 
(6 cm) in diameter and 4 ft. (120 cm) long as the launching tube. 


Mortar, projectile (60 mm) and charge increments 

Metal pipe 2-1/2 in. (6 cm) in diameter and 4 ft. (120 cm) long, threaded 
on one end 

Threaded end cap to fit pipe 

Bolt, 1/8 in. (3 mm) in diameter and at least 1 in. (2-1/2 cm) long 
Two (2) nute to fit bolt 

File 

Drill 

PROCEDURE : 


1. Drill hole 1/8 In. (3 mm) In 
diameter through center of end 


Hole 


2. Rmmd off end of bolt with file. 



End 

Cap 



Rounded End 


luii iniiiu|ii|miiii( 


Nut 


3. Place bolt through hole in end 
cap. Secure in place with nuts as 
illustrated. 






Nut 


End 
L'Cap 


1/4" 


82 



Fuse 


4. Screw end 

tightly, 
for use. 


cap onto pipe 
la now ready 


■at 
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HOW TO USE: 


1. Bury launching tube In Tul 

ground at desired angle so 

that bottom of tube is at .W | 

least 2 ft. (60 cm) under- _ _ 
ground. Adjust the num- •; 

ber of increments in rear ~ 
finned end of mortar projec- ^ 
die. See foUowing table 

for launching angle and " _ 

number of increments used. 

Finned End 

2. When ready to fire, / 

withdraw safety wire V - 

from mortar projectile. 

Drop projectile into 

launching tube. FINNED — £ 

END FIRST. . 1 

Increments 


Launching 

Tube 


Section V 
81* No. 1 

CHEMICAL FIRE BOTTLE 

ThU incendiary bottle ia .elf-igniting on target impact. 


2 Feet 
or more 


Safety Wire 


MATERIALS REQUIRED HowUsed^ 

Sulphuric Acid Storage Batteries 
Gasoline Motor Fuel 


Mortar Projectile 


CAUTION: Be sure bore 
riding pin is In place in 
fuse when mortar pro¬ 
jectile is dropped Into 
tube. A live mortar 
round could explode In 
the tube if the fit Is 
loose enough to permit 
the bore ridlx^ pin to 
come out partway. 



Commo n Source 
Motor Vehicles 
Gas Station or 
Motor Vehicles 
Drug Store 
Food Store 


Bore Riding 


& 


Finned 

End 


CAUTION: The roimd will fire as soon as the projectile Is dropped 
into tube. Keep all parts of body behind the open end of the tube. 


DESIRED 

RANGE 

(YARDS) 

MAXIMUM 

HEIGHT 

MORTAR 

WILL 

REACH 

(YARDS) 

83 

REQUIRED 
ANGLE OF 
ELEVATION 
OF TUBE 
(MEASURED 
FROM HORI¬ 
ZONTAL 
DEGREES) 

CHARGE - 

NUMBER OF 
INCREMENTS 

150 

25 

40 

0 

300 

50 

40 

1 

700 

150 

40 

2 

1000 

225 

40 

3 

1500 

300 

40 

4 

125 

75 

60 

0 

300 

125 

60 

1 

550 

250 

60 

2 

1000 

375 

60 

3 

1440 

600 

60 

4 

75 

100 

80 

0 

150 

200 

80 

1 

300 

350 

80 

2 

400 

600 

80 

3 

550 

750 

80 

4 


Potassium Chlorate Medicine Drug Store 

Su 8* r Sweetening Foods Food Store 

Glass bottle with stopper (roughly 1 quart size). 

Small Bottle or jar with lid. 

Rag or absorbent paper (paper towels, newspaper). 

String or rubber bands. 

PROCEDURE 

*• S^phuric Acid Must be Concentrated . If battery acid or 
other dilute acid is used, concentrate it by boiling until dense 

white fumes are given off. Container used should be of enamel- 
ware or oven glass. 


CAUTION 

Sulphuric acid will burn skin and destroy clothing. 
If any is spilled, wash it away with a large quantity of 
water. Fumes are also dangerous and should not be 
inhaled. 


2. Remove the acid from heat and allow to cool to room 
temperature. 

85 

prJ^uTyVn^ ln ‘° th * Ur ‘ e “ qU ‘ r0 b °* tU «*« « »• *P- 

si.trss.’ssr. 

™* ,h out.ide of the bottle thor oughly with clear water. 
J CAUTION I 

to huidl'/during S? ' h ' h 0 "'* * d “«*H 


6. Wrap a clean cloth or several 
sheets of absorbent paper around 
the outside of the bottle. Tie with 
string or fasten with rubber bands. 


Gasoline fc Cap 
Sulphuric Acid 
Absorbent Pape 
Stri. 


as 


ES 





cuo nno D . i T‘r 1/2 CUP 000 gm) ° f P° ,as ’ iu "’ chlorate and 1/2 
cup (100 gm) of .ugar in one cup (250 cc) of boiling water. 

c„ •°| U * i0n , t0 COCl - P° ur “ to «*• •'"»>! bottle and 

M . J V? ‘° 1Uti0n ,h ° uld be * PprOX - Z,i cryitala 

W .,i qU U m ° re Uquid lh “ thi ‘- P° ur ««««• 

ociorc using. 

( CAUTION 

Store this bottle separately from the other bottle. 
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HOW TO USE 



1. Shake the email bottle to mix 
contents and pour onto the cloth 
or paper around the large bottle. 


w 

Bottle can be used wet or after solution has dried. How. 
ever, when dry, the sugar - Potassium chlorate mixture 
is very sensitive to spark or flame and should be handled 
accordingly. 

2. Throw or launch the bottle. 

When the bottle breaks against 
a hard surface {target) the fuel will ignite. 

Section V 
86 No. 2 

IGNITER FROM BOOK MATCHES 

This 

is a hot igniter made from paper book matches for 
use with molotov cocktail and other incendiaries. 


Use With Molotov Cocktail 

Tape the "match end tab" 
of the igniter to the neck of the 
.molotov cocktail. 


Oit S«Mkt. 
A*<f 



Grasp the "cover end tab 
and pull sharply or quickly to 
ignite. 

General Use 

The book match igniter can be used by itself to ignite 
flammable liquids, fuse cords and similat items requiring 
hot ignition. _ 


Material Required 


Paper book matches. 
Adhesive or friction tape. 


Procedure 



CAUTION 

Store matches and completed igniters in mois- 
tureproof containers such as rubber or plastic bags 
until ready for use. Damp or wet paper book matches 
will not ignite. 



1 . 


Remove the staple(s) from 
match book and separate 
matches from cover. 


2 . 


F old and tape one row of 
matches. 




3. 


4. 


5 . 


Shape the cover into a tube 
with striking surface on the 
inside and tape. Make sure 
the folded cover will fit 
tightly around the taped 
match heads. Leave cover 
open at opposite end for in¬ 
sertion of the matches. 


Push the taped matches in¬ 
to the tube until the bottom 
ends are exposed about 3/4 
in. (2 cm). 

87 

Flatten and fold the open 
end of the tube so that it 
laps over about 1 in. (2-1/2 
cm); tape in place. 



Section V 
88 No. 3 

MECHANICALLY INITIATE^ FIRE BOTTLE 

The mechanically initiated Fire Bottle is an Incendiary device 
which ignites when thrown against a hard surface. 

MATERIALS REQUIRED 


Glass jar or short neck bottle with 
a leakproof lid or stopper. 

"Tin" can or similar container just 
large enough to fit over the lid 
of the jar. 

Coil spring (compression) approxi¬ 
mately 1/2 the diameter of the 
can and 1 1/2 times as long. 
Gasoline 

Four (4) "blue tip" matches 
Flat stick or piece of metal 
(roughly 1/2" x 1/16" x 4") 

Wire or heavy twine 
Adhesive tape 



PROCEDURE 

1. Draw or scratch two lines 
around the can - one 3/4" (19 
mm) and the other 1 1/4" (30 
mm) from the open end. 




2. Cut 2 slots on opposite sides 
of the tin can at the line farthest 
from the open end. Make slots 
large enough for the flat stick or 
piece of metal to pass through. 
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89 


Slots 


3. Punch 2 small holes just 
below the rim of the open end of 
the can. 




Holes 


4. Tape blue tip matches together 
in pairs. The distance between 
the match heads should equal the 
inside diameter of the can. Two 
pairs are sufficient. 

Spring 


5. Attach paired matches to 
second and third coils of the 
spring, using thin wire. 



Mat chei 


f>. Insert the end of the 

•pring opposite the matches 
into the tin can. 


90 



Can 


Safety 


7. Compress the spring until 

the end with the matches passes 

the slot in the can. Pass the 

flat stick or piocc of metal Matches 

through slots in can to hold 

spring in place. This acts as 

a safety device. 


9. Fill the jar with gasoline and cap tightly 


10. Turn can over and place over 
the jar so that the safety stick 
rests on the lid of the jar. 

91 


11. Pass wire or twine around 
the bottom of the jar. Thread 
ends through holes in can and 
bind tightly to jar. 



12. Tape wire or cord to jar 
near the bottom. 



HOW TO USE 



!• Carefully withdraw flat 
safety stick. 

2. Throw jar at hard surface. 


CAUTION: 

"= MOVE SAFETY STICK UNTIL READY TO 
THROW TIRE BOTTLE. 

Jb* V 4 **’ Wh#n in pUce * Prevents ignition of 

the fire bottle if it should accidentally be broken. 


8. Punch many closely spaced 
small holes between the lines 
marked on the can to form a 
striking surface for the jp 
matches. Be careful not to |0 
seriously deform can. v- 


Section V 
No. 4 

CELLED FLAME FUELS 
1ST '"*• Proler.bl, ,o r.w g..o 

Spr,ng 

greater heat concentration. K ' 

4.1 Lye Sy-terns 

4.2 Lye-Alcohol Systems 

^ Soap-Alcohol Systems 

4.4 Egg White Systems 
\ 4 *5 Latex Systems 

4 - S Wax Systems 


4.7 Animal Blood Systems 
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~.*Section V 
No. 4.1 

CELLED FLAME FUELS 
LYE SYSTEMS 

Lye (alto known ae caustic soda 

or Sodium Hydroxide) can be used in combination with 
powdered rosin or castor oil to gel gaso line for use 
as a flame fuel which will adhere to target surfaces. 

NOTE : This fuel is not suitable for use in the chemical 
(Sulphuric AcidT type of fire bottle (Section V, No.l). 
The acid will react with the lye and break down the gel. 

MATERIALS REQUIRED: 


Parts by 
Volume 


Ingredient How Used 


Gasoline 


Motor fuel 


Common Source 

Gas station or 
motor vehicle 


2 (flake) or Lye 
1 (powder) 


Rosin 


Drain cleaner, Food store 
making, of Drug store 

soap 

Manufacturing Naval stores 
Paint b Varnish Industry 


Castor Oil Medicine 


PROCEDURE: 


Food and Drug 
Stores 



CAUTION: Make sure that there are no open flames 
when mixing the flame fuel. NO SMOKING 1 in the 

area 


1. Pour gasoline into jar, bottle or other container. 

(DO NOT USE AN ALUMINUM CONTAINER.) 

2. If rosin is in cake form, crush into small pieces. 

3. Add rosin or castor oil to the gasoline 

and stir for about five (5) minutes to mix thoroughly. 



3 Ethyl Alcohol Whiskey Liquor store 

Medicine * Drug store 

NOTE: Methyl (wood) alcohol or isopropyl (rubbing) alcohol can 
be substituted for ethyl alcohol, but their use produces softer 
gels. 

14 Tallow Food Fat rendered by 

Making of soap cooking the meat or 

suet of animals. 

NOTE: The following can be substituted for the tallow: 

(a) Wool grease (Lanolin) (very good) -- Fat extracted from 
sheep wool. 

(b) Castor oil (good). • 

(c) Any vegetable oil (corn, cottonseed, peanut, linseed, etc.) 

(d) Any fish oil 

(e) Butter or oleoma rgarine 

It is necessary when using substitutes (c) to (e) to double the 
given amount of fat and of lye for satisfactory bodying. 

PROCEDURE: 

CAUTION: Make sure that there are no open flame s in the area I 
when mixing flame fuels. NO SMOKING? _I 

1. Pour gasoline into bottle, Jar or other container. (DO NOT 
USE AN ALUMINUM CONTAINER). 

2. Add Tallow (or substitute) to the gasoline and stir for about 
1/2 minute to dissolve fat. ^ 

3. Add alcohol to the gasoline mixture. 

4. In a separate container (NOT ALUMINUM) slowly add lye to 
an equal amount of water. Mixture should be stirred constantly 
while adding lye. 


CAUTION: Lye solution can burn skin ana destroy clothing. 

If any is spilled, wash away immediately with large quantities 
of water. 

S. Add lye solution to the gasoline mixture and stir occasionally 
until thickened (about 1/2 hour). 


3. Add rosin or castor oil to the gasoline NOTE: The mixture will eventually (1 to 2 days) thicken to a 

ind .tir for about five (5) minute, to mix thoroughly. *"J r „ arn ? Thi< e »" thin *“ d - if de.lred. by .tirring in 

additional gasoline. Section V 

4. In a second container (NOT ALUMINUM) add lye to an equal gg - 

volume of water slowly with stirring. GELLED FLAME FUELS 


I CAUTION: Lye solution can burn skin and destroy clothing. If I SOAP-ALCOHOL SYSTEM 

I any is spilled, wash away immediately with large quantities of water.I 

5. Add lye solution to the gasoline ^ . _ t , 

mix and .tir until mixture thicken, (about one minute). !*" T ‘YT 

alcohol to gel gasoline for use as a flame fuel which will adhere 

NOTE: The sample to target surfaces. 

will eventually thicken to a very firm paste. This can 

be thinned, if desired, by stirring in additional gasoline. MATERIAL REQUIRED: 

q. Section V 

No. 4.2 Parts by 

CELLED FLAME FUELS Volume Ingredient How Used Common Source 


LYE-ALCOHOL SYSTEMS 3* 

Lye (also known as caustic soda or Sodium Hydroxide) can be 
used in combination with alcohol and any of several fats to gel \ 
gasoline for use as a flame fuel. 

NOTE: This fuel is not suitable for use in the chemical (Sulphuric 

Acid) type of fire bottle (Section V, No. 1). The acid will react 

with the lyc and break down the gel. 

MATERIALS REQUIRED: j, 


Gasoline 


Ethyl Alcohol Whiskey Liquor store 

Medicine Drug store 
NOTE: Methyl (wood) or isopropyl (rubbing) 

alcohols can be substituted for the whiskey. 


Motor fuel 


Gas station. 
Motor vehicles 


Liquor store 
Drug store 


20 (pow- Laundry soap Washing Stores 

dered) or clothes 

28 (Hake) 

NOTE: Unless the word "soap" actually appears somewhere on 
the container or wrapper, a washing compound is probably a 
detergent. These Can Not Be Used. 

PROCEDURE : 

CAUTION: Make sure that there are no open flames in the area 
when mixing flame fuels. NO SMOKING! 


Washing 

clothes 


Stores 


Parts by 

Volume 


Ingredient 


Gasoline 


How Used 


Motor fuel 


Common Sou rce 

Gas station or 
motor vehicles 


2 (flake) or Lye 
1 (powder) 


Drain cleaner Food store 
Making of soap Drug store 
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2. Pour •(( white into a jar. bottle, or other container and add 
gasoline. 


1. If bar soap it used, carve into thin flakes using a knife, 

2. Pour alcohol and gasoline into ajar, bottle or other con¬ 
tainer and mix thoroughly. , ... , _ 

* y Add (or other additive) to the mixture and stir 

3. Add ,oap powder or flake, to ga.oline-alcohol ml* and . ti ~ e ‘* io “ 11 r “"* U «•> '«>""• «*»»“* 5 »» minute.). 

II «t ^ ^ j ta^ ..a vc • ..a . —% 

NOTE: A thicker gelled flame fuel can be obtained by putting 
the capped jar in hot (65*C) water for about 1/2 hour and then 
letting them cool to room temperature. (DO NOT HEAT THE 
GELLED FUEL CONTAINING COFFEE). 

Section V 
99 No. 4.5 
GELLED FLAME FUELS 


~ pvwuci U* ilAACf tu ga9JlC - AiCv 

occasionally until thickened (about 15 minutes) 

am Section V 

7f No. 4.4 

GELLED FLAME FUELS 
EGG SYSTEMS 


The white of any bird egg can be used to gel gasoline for use 
41 4 flame fuel which will adhere to target surfaces. 

MATERIALS REQUIRED: 


Parts by 
Volume 

85 


14 


Ingredie nt 
Gasoline 

Egg Whites 


How Used 

Motor fuel 
Stove fuel 
Solvent 

Food 

Industrial pro¬ 
cesses 


Common Source 

Gas station 
Motor vehiclss 


Food stors 
Farms 


Any One Of The Following: 


1 

Table Salt 

Food 

industrial pro¬ 
cesses 

3 

Ground Coffee Food 

3 

Dried Tea 

Leaves 

Food 

3 

Cocoa 

Food 

2 

Sugar 

Sweetening foods 
Industrial pro¬ 
cesses 

1 

Saltpeter 

(Niter) 

(Potassium 

Nitrate) 

Pyrotechnics 

Explosivss 

Matches 

Medicins 

1 

Epsom salts 

'Medicine 

Mineral water 
Industrial pro- 

2 

Washing soda 
(Sal soda) 

Washing cleaner 

Medicine 

Photography 

98 

1 1/2 

Baking Soda 

Baking 

Manufacture of: 
Beverages, 
Mineral waters 
and Medicines 

1 1/2 Aspirin 

PROCEDURE: 

Medicine 


Sea water 
Natural brine 
Food store 

Coffee plant 
Food store 

Tea plant 
Food store 

Cacao tree 
Food store 


Food store 


Natural Deposits 
Drug store 


Natural deposits 
Kisssrits 
Drug store 
Food store 

Food store 
Drug store 
Photo supply store 

Food store 
Drug store 


LATEX SYSTEMS 

Any milky white plant fluid is a potential source of latex 
which can be used to gel gasoline 

MATERIALS REQUIRED; 

Ingredient How Used 


Gasoline 


Latex. 

comma rical or 
natural 


Motor fuel 
Solvent 

Paints 

Adhesives 


or 


One of the Following Acids: 


Acetic Acid 
(Vinegar) 

Sulfuric Acid 
(OU of Vitriol) 


Salad dressing 
Developing film 


Common Source 

Cas station 
Motor vehicle 

Natural from tree 
plant 

Rubber cement 


Food stores 
Fermented apple cider 
Photographic supply 


Storags batteries Motor vehicles 
Material processing Industrial plants 


Hydrochloric Acid 
(Muriatic Acid) 


Drug store 
Food store 


i---mere are HO O 

[^•wjtdxing fia m e fuels. NO SMOKI NG? 

*2? r hit * from y° lk - Thi. c«» b« don. by breaking 
^^M^ ^^_*ndcar«fully r.moving the yolk with a .poo *. 

NOT GET THE YELLOW EGO YOLK MIXED 

™ f “ WHITE - " *«« Jr ° lk «**• ‘ h * ««« -WU. 


Petroleum wells Hardware store 
Pickling and metal Industrial plants 
cleaning 

Industrial processes 

* V " UbU - u “ » cid •*“ .ulfal.a 

from c^ruhed ^ ““ 

PROCEDURE : 

^h.n T ^«<« M n k# •“ re 1 that there »• open flames in the are! 
^hsnjnixing flame fuels. NO SMO KING! 

1. With Commercial Rubber Latex: 

. f, Uc ! 7 h Y volu ™ of latex and 92 parts by volume 

gasoline in bottle. Cap bottle and shake to mix well. 

untn gffform*/.* *** V ° lumc <«»' oth.r acid) and .hak. 

CAUTION: Concentrated ack^TTl^JrTskinTnd destroy 
clothing. If any is spilled, wash away immediately with large 
quantities of water. • 

2. With Natural Latex: 

a. Natural latex should form lumps as it comes from ths 
plant. If lumps do not form, add a small amount of acid to the 
latex. 

b. Strain off the latex lumps and allow to dry in air. 

c. Place 20 parts by volums of latex in bottle and add 80 
parts by volume of gasoline. Cover bottle and allow to stand 
until a swollen gel mass is obtained (2 to 5 days). 

i/v, Section V 
LUI No 4 6 

GELLED FLAME FUELS 


WAX SYSTEMS 

— Any of.ever.l common wuea c»n be u.ed to gel aa.oline for 
u.e .. , flame fuel which will adhere to target .“/ace. 
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Animal blood 
Scrum 


Food 

Medicine 


Slaughter House 
Natural habitat 


MATERIALS REQUIRED: 


Any one of the following: 


Parts by 
Volume 


Salt 


Ingredient 


Gasoline 


How Used 

Motor fuel 
Solvent 


Common Source 

Gas station 
Motor vehicles 


Ground Coffee 


Any one of the following: 

20 Ozocerite 

Mineral wax 
Fossil wax 
Ceresin wax 


Food Sea Water • 

Industrial pro- Natural brine 

cesses Food store 

Food Coffee plant 

Caffeine source Food store 

Beverage 


Leather polish Natural deposits 


Dried Tea 


Beeswax 


Sealing wax 
Candles 
Crayons 
Waxed paper 
Textile sizing 

Furniture and 
floor waxes 
Artificial fruit 
and flowers 
Lithog raphing 
Wax paper 
Textile finish 
Candles 


General stores 
Department store 


Food 

Beverage 


Tea plant 
Food store 


Sugar 


Sweetening foods Sugar cane 
Industrial pro- Food store 


Honeycomb of bee 
General store 
Department store 


Lime 


Bayberry wax Candles 
Myrtle wax Soaps 


Natural form* 
Myrica berries 


Baking soda 


Leather polish General store 


Medicine 


PROCEDURE: 


Department store 
Drug store 


1. Obtaining wax from Natural Sources: Plants and berries, are 
potential sources of natural waxes. Place the plants and/or 
berries in boiling water. The natural waxes will melt. 

Let the water cool. The natural waxes will form a 
solid layer on the water surface. Skim off the solid wax 

and let it dry. With natural waxes which have suspended 

matter when melted, screen the wax through a cloth. FR - 


Epsom salts 


Mortar 

Plaster 
Medicine 
Ceramics 
Steel making 
Industrial pro¬ 
cesses 

Baking 
Beverages 
Medicine 
Industrial pro¬ 
cesses 

Medicine 
Mineral water 

Industrial pro¬ 
cesses 


From calcium 
carbonate 
Hardware store 
Drug store 
Garden supply 
store 


Food store 
Drug store 


Drug store 
Natural de¬ 
posits 
Food store 


PROCE DURE: 
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2. Melt the wax and 

pour into jar or bottle which has been placed 
in a hot water bath. 

3. Add gasoline to the bottle. 

4. When wax has 

completely dissolved in the gasoline, allow the 
water bath to cool slowly to room temperature. 

NOTE: If a gel does not form, add additional wax (up 
to 40% by volume) and repeat the above steps. If no gel 
forms with 40% wax. make a Lye solution by dissolving 
a small amount of Lye (Sodium H>droxide) in an equal 
amount of water. Add this solution (1/2% by volume) to 
the gasoline wax mix and shake bottle until a gel forms. 

Section V 
102 No. 4. 7 
GELLED FLAME FUELS 

ANIMAL BLOOD SYSTEMS 

Animal blood can be used to gel gasoline fbr use as a 3 
fuel which will adhere to target surfaces. 

MATERIAL REQUIRED: 


Parts 
by Volume 


Ingredient 


How Used Common Source 


Gasoline Motor fuel Gas station 

Solvent Motor vehicles 


1. Preparation of animal blood serum: 

a. Slit animal's throat by jugular vein. Hang, up-side down 
to drain. 

b. Place coagulated (lumpy) blood in a cloth or on a screen 
and catch the red fluid (serum) which drains through. 

c. Store in cool place if possible. 

CAUTION: Do not get aged animal blood or the serum into an 
open cut. This can cause infections. 

2. Pour blood serum into jar, bottle, or other container and 
add gasoline. 

3. Add the salt (or other additive) to the mixture and stir until 

a gel forms. Section V 

IQll No. 5 

ACID DELAY INCENDIARY 

This device will ignite automatically after a given time delay. 

MATERIAL REQUIRED: | I 

flan s ( I ~ 1 - II 

Small jar with cap | I 

Cardboard 

Adhesive tape LX_Jn 

■ m Potassium Chlorate // / /\ 

~ Sugar \ ///A 

Sulphuric Acid (Battery Acid) y///\ 

; Rubber sheeting (automotive inner tube) 1/ // A 
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PROCEDURE : 
i. Sulphuric acid must 

be concentrated. If battery acid or other dilute acid 
is used, concentrate it by boiling. Container used 
should be of enamelware or oven glass. When dense 
white fumes begin to appear, immediately remove the 
acid from heat and allow to cool to room temperature. 


CAUTION: Sulphuric acid will burn skin and destroy clothina. H 
any is spilled, wash it away with a large quantity of water. Fumes 

2. Dissolve one part by volume of Potassium Chlorate and one 
part by volume of sugar in two parts by volume of boiling water. 

3. Allow the solution to cool. When crystals settle, pour off and 

discard the liquid. i r 

4. Form a tube from cardboard V . 

just large enough to fit around the gg If 

outside of the jar and 2 to 3 times fll 1 —■ 

the height of the jar. Tape one ) “- 7 7 After a 

end of the tube closed. ct -x* and isnite tl 


: ' Vaa ^' outside of jar thoroughly with clear water. 

Ii this is not done, the jar may be dangerous to handle during use 

HOW TO USE : 

}• P 1 f C€ th . € tubc containing the Sugar Chlorate crystals on an 
incendiary or flammable material taped end down. 

2. Turn the jar of sulphuric acid cap end down and slide it into 
i Jhe > ogenend of the tube. 

othing. If I ^- JAR WITH 

er. Fumes! /wS SULPHURIC ACID 


TUBE OF 

SUGAR CHLORATE 

INCENDIARY OR 
— FLAMMABLE 
MATERIAL 


CARDBOARD 


POTASSIUM 

CHLORATE- 

5. Pour wet Pot...ium Chlor. te S - UCAR 

• ugar crystals into the tube until 
it i. about 2/3 full. Stand the 
tube aside to dry. 


CARBOARD 

TUBE 

6 . Drill a hole through the cap 
of the jar about 1/2 inch (1 1/4 cm) 
in diameter. 




105 


7. Cut a disc from rubber sheet 
so that it just fits snugly inside 
the lid of the jar. 



After a time delay, the acid will eat through the rubber disc 
and ignite the sugar chlorate mix. The delay time depends upon 
the thickness and type of rubber used for the disc. Before using 
this device, tests should be conducts* determine the delay time 
that can be expected. 

_ mokTw in P ‘rlL° f inner tube (about 1/32" 

y ** provide a delay time of approximately 45 minute*. 

y -Section VI 

^ 106 No. , 

I ELECTRIC BULB INITIATOR 

trie weapon* often make u.e of * 1 . C - 

tric initiator*. A* .l.etric initiator can be made u.ing a fU.h 
light or automobile electric light bulb. 8 


JAR 

LID 


MATERIAL REQUIRED Bulb Base^^^t^W 

Electric light bulb and Fiiament^^uS'^Sw 

mating socket 

Cardboard or heavy paper Black Powder 

Black Powder r JSS&fjr 

Adhesive tape Cardboard Tube Nf 


RUBBER 

SHEET 


8 . Partly fill jar with water, cover with rubber disc and cap 
tightly with the drilled lid. Invert bottle and allow to stand for 
a few minutes to make sure that there are no leaks. THIS IS 
EXTREMELY IMPORTANT. ^ - 


9. Pour water from jar and fill 
about 1/3 full with concentrated 
sulphuric acid. Replace the 
rubber disc and cap tightly. 


% 


CAP 


RUBBER 

DISC 


SULPHURIC 

ACID 


PROCEDURE 

Method I f 

I. Break the glass of the elec¬ 
tric light bulb. Take care not to 
damage the filament. The ini¬ 
tiator will NOT work if the fila¬ 
ment is broken. Remove all 
glass above the base of the bulb. 


2. Form a tube 3 to 4 inches 
long from cardboard or heavy 
paper to fit around the base of 
the bulb. Join the tube with ad¬ 
hesive tape. 


Cap or Taj 
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3. Fit the tub* to the bulb b« 
and tap* in place. 

Make aura that tha tuba doaa 
not covar that portion of tha 
bulb baaa that fit# into tha 
aockat. I 


4. If no aockat ia available for 
connecting tha initiator to tha 
firing circuit, solder the con¬ 
necting wiraa to tha bulb baaa. 

CAUTION: Do NOT uaa a hot 
aoldering iron on tha completed 
igniter ainca it may ignite tha 
Black Powder, J 


Filament 


Cardboard 

/ Tube Material Required 



Tape 


Bulb Baaa 


Paper book matches. 
Adhesive or friction tape. 
Fuse cord (improvised or 
commercial). 

Pin or small nail. 


107 


Procedure 

1. Remove the staple(s) from 
match book and separate 
matches from cover. 







VVM Cl 


2. Cut fuse cord so that inner 
core is exposed. 


EMC IH<N 


Black Powder 

5. Fill tha tuba with Black 

Powder and tape the open and /Jj 

of tha tube closed. 


Tape exposed end of fuse 
cord in center of one row 
of matches. 


Method n 


If the glass bulb (electric light) is large enough to hold the 
Black Powder, it can be used as the container. 


PROCEDURE 


Three Cornered 
/— File 


Bulb 


1. File a small hole in 
the top of the bulb. 


Bulb 


2. Fill the bulb with Black 
Powder and tape the hole 
closed. 


Tape 


Black Powder 


_ . Section VI 
108 No. 2 

FUSE IGNITER FROM BOOK MATCHES 



t'Ult 


4. Fold matches over fuse 
and tape. 


109 

Shape the cover into a tube 
with the striking surface on /1 
the inside and tape. Make ^ 
sure the edges of the cover 
*t the striking end are butted 
Leave cover open at oppo¬ 
site end for insertion of the 
matches. 


Push the taped matches 
with fuse cord into the tube 
until the bottom ends of the 
matches are exposed about 
3/4 inch (2 cm). 


Flatten and fold the open 
end of the tube so that it 
laps over about I inch (2-1/2 
cm); tape in place. 


A simple, reliable fuse igniter can be made from paper 
book matches. 
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8. Push pin or small nail 
through matches and fuse 
cord. Bend end of pin or 
nail. 

Method of Use 

To light the fuse cord, the 
igniter is held by both hands 
and pulled sharply or quickly. 


Ill 


TV* 





TV NKCVVIAOT 

mm othm Mv*vt 


CAUTION 

Store matches and completed fuse igniters in 
moistureproof containers such as plastic or rub¬ 
ber type bags until ready for use. Damp or wet 
paper book matches will not ignite. Fuse lengths 
should not exceed 12 in. (30 cm) for easy storage. 
These can be spliced to main fuses when needed 


tv* HI TV «N«ll 

# . 

3. Position the burning cigarette with fuse so that it 

burns freely. A suggested method is to hang the delay on 
a twig. 9 

NOTE 

Common dry cigarettes burn about 1 inch every 7 or 

8 minute, in still air. If the fuse cord is placed 1 inch from 

the burning end of a cigarette a time delay of 7 or 8 minute, 
will result. 

Delay time will vary depending upon type of cigarette, 
wind, moisture, and other atmospheric conditions. 


Section VI 
110 No. 3 

DELAY IGNITER FROM CIGARETTE mad 

A simple and economical time delay can be made with 
a common cigarette. 


To obtain accurate delay time, a test run should be 
made under "use" conditions. 

with Section VI 

112 No 4 

WATCH DELAY TIMER 



A time delay device for use with electrical firing circuits 
can be made by using a watch with a plastic crystal. 


Materials Required 

Cigarette. 

Paper match. 

String (shoelace or similar cord). 

Fuse cord (improvised or commercial). 
Procedure 

^-CUT SO INNER CORE IS EXPOSED 



Material and 


lent Required 


vw I 
\ 



1. Cut end of fuse cord to expose inner core 


•tsiss 


CISASCTTC 


HWI MATCH 


Watch with plastic crystal. 

Small clean metal screw. 

Battery. 

Connecting wires. 

Drill or nail. 

Procedure 

1. If watch has a sweep or large second hand, re¬ 
move it. If delay time of more than one hour is required, 
also remove the minute hand. If hands are painted, care¬ 
fully scrape paint from contact edge with knife. 


f ee«o 2 ’ Dri11 * hole trough the 

cry.tsl of the wstch or ^ 
^ \ match sue pierce the crystal with a ^ 

y T • . . heated nail. The hole must 

2 . Light cigarette in normal fashion. Place a paper be small enough that the 

Ue’ hath to Si! ^ r ereXP °‘ ed * nd ° f fU ‘ e C ° rd ‘ nd * CreW Can be “l^r threaded 

tie both to the side of the burning cigarette with string. into it. 




t 
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3. Place the screw in the hole 
and turn down as far as 
possible without making 
contact with the face of the 
watch. If screw has a pointed 
tip, it may be necessary to 
grind the tip flat. 

If no screw is available, pass 
the hole and tape to the crystal. 



2. Drill hole completely through 
the center of the plug and cap 
large enough that the nail fits 
loosely. 



3. Enlarge the hole in the plug 
except for the last 1/8 in. (3 mm) 
so that the fuse cord will just fit. 

bent stiff wire through 



DRILL 


DIAMETER OF FUSE CORD 

1/8 in. 

PIPE PLUG 


{IMPORTANT; 


Check to make sure hand of watch can¬ 
not pass screw or wire without contact¬ 
ing it. 



DIAMETER OF NAIL- 


How to Use 


4. Remove the plug from the cap 
and push the flat head nail through 
the hole in the cap from the inside. 


1. Set the watch so that a hand will reach the screw 
or wire at the time you want the firing circuit completed. 


2. Wind the watch. 


115 



NAIL 


PIPE CAP 


3. Attach a wire from the case of the watch to one**** 
terminal of the battery. 


S. Cut the striking tips from approsdmately 10 strike-anywhere 
matches. Place match tips inside pipe cap and screw plug in 


4. Attach one wire from an electric initiator (blast¬ 
ing cap, squib, or alarm device) to the screw or wire on 
the face of the watch. 


FUSE CCRD 
PIPE PLUG 


HOW TO USE: 


1. Slide the fuse cord into the 
hole in the pipe plug. 

5. After thorough inspection is made to assure that 
the screw or the wire connected to it is not touching the face 
or case of the watch, attach the other wire from the initia¬ 
tor to the second terminal of the battery. 


PIPE CAP 



MATCH HEADS 
NAIL 


CAUTION 


Follow step 5 carefully to prevent prema-| 
jture initiation. 

Section VI 
11U No. 5 
NO-FLASH FUSE IGNITER 


A simple no-flash fuse igniter can be made from common 
pipe fittings. 


MATERI AL REQUIRED : 

1/4 in. (6mm) Pipe Cap 
Solid 1/4 in. (6mm) Pipe Plug 
Flat head nail about 1/16 in. 

(1 1/2 mm) in diameter 
Hand Drill 

Common "Strike Anywhere" 
Matches 
Adhesive Tape 

PROCEDURE : 

1. Screw the pipe plug tightly 
into the pipe cap. 


2. Tape igniter to fuse cord. 



3. Tap point of nail on a hard 
surface to ignite the fuse. 



Section VI 
U6 No. 6 
DRIED SEED TIMER 

A time delay device for electrical firing citcuits can be 
made using the principle of expansion of dried seed#. 

MATERIEL REQUIRED : 

Dried peas, beans or other dehy¬ 
drated seeds 
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Wide mouth glass jar with non- 
metal cap 

Two screws or bolts 
Thin metal plate 
Hand drill 
Screwdriver 

PROCEDURE : 

}• Determine the rate of rise of the"3rlecf"seeds selected 
is necessary to determine delay time of the timer. 



TIMER 


Expansion of the seeds will raise the metal disc until it' 
contacts the screws and closes the circuit. 

CONNECTING WIRES 


EXPLOSIVE 


This 



a. Place a sample of the dried seeds in the jar and cover N -BATTERY ^— BLASTING CAP 

with water. „ Q Section VI 

HO No. 7 

b. Measure the time it takes for the seeds to rise a given FUSE CORDS 

height. Most dried seeds increase S0% in one to two , 

hfcors. These fuse cords are used for igniting propellants and 

incendiaries or. with a non-electric blasting cap. to detonate 
explosives. 


2. Cut a disc from thin metal 
plate. Disc should fit loosely 
inside the jar. 

1 NOTE: lJ^netaM^painted7 
rusty or otherwise coated, it must 
be scraped or sanded to obtain 
a clean metal surface. 


FAST BURNING FUSE 

The burning rats of this fuss is approximately 40 in. (100 cm) 
per minute. 

MATERIAL REQUIRED: 


3. Drill two holes in the cap of 
the jar about 2 inches apart. 
Diameter of holes should be such 
that screws or bolts will thread 
tightly into them. If the Jar has 
a metal cap or no cap. a piece 
of wood or plastic ( NOT METAL) 
can be used as a cover. 


METAL PLATE 


117 

4. Turn the two screws or bolts 
through the holes in the cap. 
Bolts should extend about one in. 
(2 1/2 cm) into the jar. 

IMPORTANT: Both bolts must 
extend the same distance below 
Ithe container cover. 



Soft Cotton String 
Fine 3lack Powder 
Piece of round stick 
Two pans or dishes 


Potassium Nitrate (Saltpeter) 25 parts 
• orV Charcoal 3 parts 

Sulphur 2 parts 


PROCEDURE : 

Moisten fine Black Powder to form 
stitute as follows: 


a paste or prepare a sub. 


JAR CAP 


a. Dissolve Potassium Nitrate in an equal amount of water 

b. Pulverize charcoal by spreading thinly on a hard surface 
and rolling the round stick over it to crush to a fine powder. 

c. Pulverize sulphur in the same manner. 

d. Dry mix sulphur and charcoal. 

e. Add Potassium Nitrate solution to the dry mix to obtain 

a thoroughly wet paste. STRING NAIL 

^ BOLT 


5. Pour dried seeds into the container. The level will depend 
upon the previously measured rise time and the desired delay. 2. Twist or braid three strands 

of cotton string together. 



6 . Place the metal disc in the 
jar on top of the seeds. 




BOARD 


BLACK POWDER PASTE 


JAR 


HOW TO USE : 

V. A ? d Ju, ‘ enou * h w ‘ ,er »• completely cover the .e.d. 
and place the cap on the jar. 

^“ ach connecting wires from 
the firing circuit to the two sc 
on the cap. 


CONNECTING 

WIRES 

METAL DISC 





3. Rub paste mixture into twisted 
string with fingers and allow to dry 

Uk«Vor k /k^ b . Urni .'l , . r *w of9fu **' b r the time it 

obtain . one minute (60 .econd) delay time. 

SLOW BURNING FUSE 

The^burnin, r , t . of thi. f u .. t . . pproxirn . t . ly 2 in . (5 cm) p#r 

MATER IAL REQUIRED: 

Cotton String or 3 Shoelaces 

£££.” ZT " Pou " lum 
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HOW TO USE: 


1. Place hand around grenade and 
safety lever so safety lever is held 
in place. Carefully remove pin. 


Bare 

Wire' 


Stiff Solid, 
Wire 


To Firing 
Circuit 


Liquid 


Pinhole 


CAUTION: If loop and knot of fese cord do not hold for any reason 
and the safety lever is released, the grenade will explode after the 
regular delay time. 


I*. 1 \ ® __ Insulated 

pj \A u *“ d \ — W1 ” 

2. Emplace grenade in desired | j Block 

location while holding grenade and J I I 

safety lever. f I Pinhole 

3. Very carefully remove hand from grenade and safety lever, making TO 

sure that the fuse cord holds the safety lever in place. , Flll # w 

toi Fill can with liquid to the name level a* during experimental ™ 

r— - 12 ^ -- 1 !‘ t ! P 5 ^V! ur * th * t WOo6mn Wock n °' u 0° liquid and that wire 

| CAUTION: If loop and knot of fuae cord do not hold for any reason I 10 mov * dowB M “quid leaves container. 

| and the safety lever la released, the grenade will explode after the I 

I regular delay time. I Connect wires to firing circuit. 

4. Light free end of fuae cord Section VI NOTE: A long term delay can be obtained by placing a volatile houid 

12h No 10 • u " r - •*«■> >" e» l"«U.d Of water and relying on evmpo- 

CAX-LIQLID TIME DELAY «■«“» * l°*«r tea laval. Ba aura teat tea wood will float « th. llo^d 

u~d. DO NOT MAKE PINHOLE IN S,DE OF CAN! ’ 

A time delay device for electrical firing circuits can be made using Section VI 

a can and liquid. 12 6 Xo. U 

SHORT TERM TIME DELAY FOR GRENADE 

MATERIAL REQUIRED 

r _ A . ,impl * ’" odinc * tlon c “ Produce delaya of approximately 12 aec- 

ld,. Mf tea, ond. for w*en fired from Grenada Launcher. .Sect, o/.V. No. 5 , 


4. light free 


end of fuse cord. Section VI 

12lj No. 10 
CAN-LIQUID TIME DELAY 


A Ume delay device for electrical firing circuits can be made using 
a can and liquid. 

MATERIAL REQUIRED: 


Can 

Liquid (water, gasoline, etc.) 

Small block of wood or any material that will float on ths liquid used 
Knife 

2 piece* of solid wire, each piece 1 foot (30 cm) or longer 


1. Make 2 amaJI hole* at opposite 
sides of the can very close to the 
top. 



Grenade 

Nail 

Knife \ 
Pliers f 
Safety fuse 


may not be needed 


X'** 0 r„‘ mpr0V, ‘ ed fUM However, alnc. dif- 

erent Ume delay, will reault. determine the burning rate of tee fuae ft rat. 


Body of 
Grenade 


Crimp 


2. Remove insulation from a long 
piece of wire for a distance a little 
greater than the diameter of the can. 


>> | 

ft 7 


1 . Unscrew fuae mechanism 
from body of grenade and re¬ 
move. Pliera may have to 
be used. 


Detonator 


3. Secure the wire in place across 
the top of the can by threading it 

through the holes and twisting in ^ 

place, leaving some slack. Make 

loop in center or wire. Be sure a I | 

long piece of wire extends from 
one end of the can. 

125 

4. Wrap a piece of insulated wire around the block of wood. Scrape 
insulation from a small section of this wire and band as shown so that 
wire contacts loop before wood touches bottom of container. Thread 
this wire through the loop of bare wire. 

5. Make a very small hole (pinhole) in the aide of the container. FiU 
container with a quantity of liquid corresponding to the desired delay 
time. Since the rate at which liquid leaves the can depends upon weather 
conditions, liquid used, size of hole, amount of liquid in the container, 
etc.. determine the delay time for each individual case. Delaya from 

a few minutes to many hours are possible. Vary Ume by adjusting liquid 
‘level, type of liquid (water, oil) and hole size. 


2 .. Carefully cut with knife 
or break off detonator 
at crimp and save for later 



CAUTION: If detonator is cut or broken below the crimp, detonation 
may occur and aevere injuries could result. 


3. Remove safety pin pull ring 
and lever, letting striker hit the 
primer. Place fuae mechanism 
aside until delay fuae powder 
mu In mechanism is completely 
burned. 


lker I—, 

ir9 

Spring 

Pull Ring 
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127 



3. Remove primer from fuse 
mechanism by poshing nail 
through Iwitom end of primer 
hole and tapping with hammer. 



6. Insert safety fuse through top 
of primer hole. Enlarge hole If 
necessary. The fuse should go 
completely through the hole. 



7. Insert fuse Into detonator and 
tape it securely to modified fuse 
mechanism. 



NOTE: De sure that fuse reate firmly againat detonator at all times. 


8. Screw modified fuse mechanism back into grenade. Grenade is now 


ready for use. 


NOTE: If time delay is used for 
Improvised Grenade Launchers 
(Section IV, No. 5) - 

1. Wrap tape around safety 
fuse. 

2. Securely tape fuse to 
grenade. 

3. Load grenade in launcher. 
Grenade will explode in 
approximately 12 seconds 
after safety fuse burns up 
to bottom of grenade. 


128 



i*o Section Vl 

No. 12 

LONG TERM TIME DELAY FOR GRENADE 


A simple modification can produce delays of approximately 20 sec¬ 
onds for grenades when fired from Grenade Launchers (Section IV, No. 5). 
MATERIAL REQUIRED: 


Nall 

"Strike-anywhere" matches, 6 to 8 
Pliers (may not be needed) 

Knife or sharp cutting edge 
Piece of wood 
Safety fuse 

NOTE: Any safety or Improvised fuse may be used. However, since 
different time delays will result, determine the burning rite of the fuse 
first. 

PROCEDURE: Body c f 

Grenade 

1. Unscrew fuse mechanism 
from body of grenade and 
remove. Pliers may have to 
be used. 


2 . 



In.ert nail completely throufh hole (hole over primer). 

Striker 

Nail 


3. Carefully remove safety pin 
pull ring and lever, and allow 
striker to hit nail. 



Safety Pin 
Pull Ring 



Primer 


4. Push pin out and remove spring 
and striker. Remove nail. 


Fuse Mechanism 
(Pin, Spring and 
Striker Removed) 



5. Carefully remove top 
section of fuse mechanism 
from bottom section by un¬ 
screwing. Pliers may 
have to be used. 
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6. Fire primer by hitting nail placed against top of it. Remove 
fired primer (same as procedure 5 of Section VI, No. 11). 



CAUTION: Do not hold assembly in your hand during above operation, 
as serious bums may result. 


132 


NOTE: If time delay is used for 
Improvised Grenade Launchers 
(Section IV. No. 5) - 

1. Wrap tape around safety 
fuse. 

2. Securely tape fuse to 
grenade 

3. Load grenade in launcher. 
Grenade will explode in 
approximately 20 seconds 
after safety fuse burns up 
to bottom of grenade. 


Tape 


Tape 


Safety 

Fuse 



Sec Burning 
Time from this 


Point 


131 

7. Scrape delay fuse powder with a eh 
1/4 in. (6 mm) of powder in cavity. 


sharpened stick. Loosen about 



Section Vn 

133 no. i 

CLOTHESPIN SWITCH 

A spring type clothespin is used to make a circuit clos 
ing switch to actuate explosive charges, mines, booby traps 
and alarm systems. 


CtSTncitia 


ciCNium 

•WITCH 


8. Cut off tips (not whole head) of 6 "strike-anywhere" matches with 
sharp cutting edge. Drop them into delay fuse hole. 



"Strike - Anywhere 1 
Match Tip 


9. Place safety fuse in delay 
fuse hole so that it is flush 
against the match tips. 

^MPORTA^T^^ui^uie 1 ^ 
remains flush against the 
match tics at all times. 

10. Thread fuse through 
primer hole. Enlarge hole 
if necessary. Screw mod¬ 
ified fuse mechanism back 
together. Screw combina¬ 
tion back into grenade. 

Grenade modification is 
now ready for uae. Light 
fuse when ready to uae. 



Material Required 


Spring type clothespin. 

Solid copper wire -- 1/16 in. (2 mm) in diameter. 
Strong string on wire. 

Flat piece of wood (roughly 1/8 x 1" x 2"). 

Knife. 

Procedure 


Strip four in. (10 cm) of in¬ 
sulation from the ends of 2 1 
solid copper wires. Scrape 
copper wires with pocket 
knife until metal is shiny. 

Wind one scraped wire 
tightly on one jaw of the 
clothespin, and the other 
wire on the other jaw. 

Make a hole in one end of 
the flat piece of wood using 
a knife, heated nail or drill 
Tie strong string or wire 
through the hole. f 



•Mil 


FIAT ntci W 


•’■•m I'HM •> 
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1314 


5. Place flat piece of wood be¬ 
tween jaws of the clothespin 
switch. 

Basic Firing Circuit 


INITIATOR 


CLOTHESPIN 

(SWITCH 


I * ‘'STROM TWINE 

U-SATTCNY ON PISH LINE 

L—J When the flat piece of wood 

is removed by pulling the string, the jaws ot 
the clothespin will close completing the circuit. 

CAUTION 

Do not attach the battery until the .witch am 
trip wire have been emplaced and examined. Be 
sure the flat piece of wood is separating the jawi 
of the switch. 

A Method of Use 


to inn 
<C10TM|'*>« m 
OH TWt Ult ) 


*«««ur 


T«f« 0* UNI »bUT — 


2. Retract the striker of the /r 

mousetrap and attach the trip / 

lever across the end of the wood 

base using the staple with which y \ 

the holding wire was attached. 

NOTE^lf the trip lever is not | STAPLE 

made of metal, a piece of metal I ' 

of approximately the same sixe I TRIP LEVER 

should be used, § 

3. Strip one in. (2 1/2 cm) of insulation from the ends of 2 
connecting wires. 


4. Wrap one wire tightly around 
the spring loaded striker of the 
mousetrap. 


136 

5. Wrap the second wire around 
some part of the trip lever or 
pi ece of metal. 

NOTE: If a soldering iron is I I f " fe 
available, solder both of the I I V it 

^J 1 1 b \ 

HOW TO US E: CONNECTING WIRES 

This switch can be used in a number of ways - 
is presented here. 






one typical method 


The switch is placed inside a box which also contains the explosive 
and batteries. The spring loaded striker is held back by the lid 
of the box and when the box is opened the circuit is closed. 

Shelf Explosive Blasting Cap 


Mousetrap Switch 


CtVj 


T»l» ■■■( 




Box 


- Section VII 

No. 2 __ Section VII 

MOUSETRAP SWITCH 137 No. 3 

. FLEXIBLE PLATE SWITCH 

A common mousetrap can be used to make a circuit closing 

•witch for electrically initiated explosives, mines and booby This pressure sensitive switch is used ^ 
apS# for initiating emplaced 


Battery 


traps. 


MATERIEL REQUIRED : 
Mousetrap 

Hacksaw* or File 
Connecting wires 




TRIP LEVER 


PROCEDURE : 

1. Remove the trip lever from 
the mousetrap using a hacksaw 
or file. Also remove the staple 
and holding wire. 


STAPLE 



mines and explosives. 

MATERIAL REQUIRED : ^ 

Two flexible metal sheets 
one approximately 10 in. (25 cm) square 
one approximately 10 in. x 8 in .(20 cm) 
Piece of wood 10 in. square by 1 in. thick 
Four soft wood blocks 1 in.x 1 in.x 1/4 in. 
Eight flat head nails, 1 in. long 
Connecting wires 
Adhesive tape 

PROCEDURE : / 

1. Nail 10 in. x 8 in. metal NAILS J. 
sheet to 10 in. square piece of v -/"It 
wood so that 1 in. of wood shows 
on each side of metal. Leave / /^V/'\C 
one of the nails sticking up ^ 

about 1/4 in. i 




METAL 

SHEET 


WOOD BASE 
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2. Strip insulation from the end 
of one connecting wire. Wrap 
this end around the nail and s 
drive the nail all the way 


3. Place the four wood block* 
on the corners of the wood 
base. /^ 


WOOD BLOCKS 



4. Place the 10 in. square 
flexible metal sheet so that it 
rests on the blocks in line 
with the wood base. 



138 

5. Drive four nails through the 
metal sheet and the blocks to 
fasten to the wood base. A 
second connecting wire is attache* 
to one of the nails as in Step 2. / 


* Section VII 

139 No. 4 

METAL BALL SWITCH 

This switch will close an electric circuit when it is tipped 
in any direction. It can be used alone for booby traps or in 
combination with another switch or timer as an anti-disturbance 
switch. 

MATERIAL REQUIRED: 

Metal Ball 1/2 M ( 1 1/4 cm) (I I 111 

diameter (see Note) || I II 

Solid copper wire 1/16" (1/4 cm) IL^ |U 

Wood block 1" ( 2 i/2 cm) square II II 1 , 

by 1/4" thick Ik l\ /T7\ — 

Hand drill 

Connecting 

Soldering iron fc solder 

NOTE : If other than a 1/2" diameter ball is used, other dimensions 
must be changed so that the ball will rest in the center hole of the 
block without touching either of the wires. 


PROCEDURE: 


H 1/2" |*— 


1. Drill four 1/16" holes and 
one 1 / 8 " hole through the wood 
block as shown. 


1/16" HOLE 
1/8" HOLE 


6 . Wrap adhesive tape around the 
•dgee of the plate and wood base. 
This will assure that no dirt or 
other foreign matter will get 
between the plates and prevent 
the switch from operating. 

TAPE * 


HOW TO USE: 


T 


ONE 1" HIGH 
ONE 1-1/2" HIGH 


2. Form two "U" shaped piecesjj 
from 1/16" copper wire to the 
dimensions shown. H 


i. 


3/4 


h 


SsrsfS 5 M.TK3SS- 

Ear “ - ~ £3K=si 

THIN LAYER OF DIRT 


SWITCH 

~7P, 


ROAD SURFACE 


7 


CONNECT TO 
EXPLOSIVE 

When a vehicle passes over the switch, the two ratal 
plates make contact closing the firing circuit. 


3. Wrap a connecting wire 
around one leg of each "U" at 
least 1/4" from the end and 
solder in place. 

11*0 

4. Place metal ball on block so 
that it rests in the center hole. 

5. Insert the ends of the small 
"U" into two holes in the block. 
Insert large "U" into the re¬ 
maining two hole s. 


1/4" 

1 
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CAUTION.' Make sure that the 
metal ball does not touch either 
”U" shaped wire when the switch 
is standing on its base. If the 
ball does touch, bend wires out¬ 
ward slightly. 


Contacts 


Wire 


HOW TO USE: 



Wire 


Container 


Securely tape contact strips 


- j. jetureiy tape com 

Mount switch vertically and connect in electrical firing to of container, 

circuit as with any other switch. When tipped in any direction 
i t will close the circuit. 

CAUTION: Switch must be mounted vertically and not 
disturbed while completing connections 

„ . . Section Vll 
li|2 No. 5 

ALTIMETER SWITCH 

This switch is designed for use with explosives placed on 
aircraft. It will close an electrical firing circuit when an 
altitude of approximately 5000 ft (1-1/2 KM) is reached. 


Small 

Clearance 



Contacts Taped 
To Container 


MATERIAL REQUIRED : 

Jar or tin can 

Thin sheet of flexible plastic or waxed paper 
Thin metal sheet (cut from tin can) 

Adhesive Tape 
Connecting Wires 

PROCEDURE: 



HOW TO USE: 

1. Connect the altimeter switch in an explosive circuit the same 
as any switch. 

2. Place the explosive package on airplane. As the plane 
rises the air inside the container will expand. This forces the 
plastic sheet against the contacts closing the firing circuit. 

NOTE: The switch will not tunction in a pressurized caoin. 

It must be placed in some part of the plane which will not be 
pressurised. 


Section vn 
No. 6 
PULL-LOOP SWITCH 


1U3 


V 

c 


1. Place sheet of plastic or waxed paper over the top of the can 
or Jar and tape tightly to sides of container. 

NOTETTusn^heetThouldTotTrTrretclJeTtight^SrsmaR 
depression should be left in the top. 



2. Cut two contact stripe f^om thin metal and bend to the 
shapes shown. 

Outside Diam. 
of Container 



1/2 Diam. 
of Container 



1. Strip insulation from the 
ends of two connecting wires. 
Attach one wire to each contact 
strip. 

NOTE: If a soldering iron is 
available solder wires in 
place. 


11*2 


two. 



This switch will Initiate explosive charges, mines, and booby traps 
when the trip wire is pulled. 

MATERIAL REQUIRED : 


2 lengths of insulated wire 
Knife 

Strong string or cord 

Fins thread that will break easily 

PROCEDURE : 

1. Remove about 2 Inches of in¬ 
sulation irom one end of each 
length of wire. Scrape bare wire 
with knife until metal la shiny. 


2 . Make a loop out of each piece 
of bare wire. 

3. Thread each wire through the 
loop of the other wire ao the wires 
can slide along each other. 


NOTE: The loops should contact each other when the two 
pulled taut. 

IJiJi 

HOWTO USE: 




rea are 


Loops 


1 . Separate loop# by about 2 in¬ 
ches Tit piece of fine thread 
around wires near each loop 
Unread should be taut enough to 
support loops and wire, yet fine 
enough that it will break under a 
very slight pull. 



Wire 
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2. Fasten one wire to tree or stake and connect end to firing circuit. 

3. Tie a piece of cord or string around the other piece of wire a few 
inches from the loop. Tie free end of cord around tree, bush, or stake. 
Connect the free end of the wire to the flrii* circuit. Initiation will 
occur when the tripcord is pulled. 

I CAUTION: Be sure that the loops do not contact each other when the 
wires are connected to the firix* circuit. 

Pull-Loop Switch \ 


OTHER USES : The switch minus the fine thread may be used to activate 
a booby trap by such means as attaching it between the lid and a rigid 
portion of a box. between a door and a door jamb, and in similar manners 

- j - Section VII 
No. 7 

KNIFE SWITCH 

This device will close the firing circuit charges, mines, and booby 
trapa when the trip wire is pulled or cut. 

MATERIAL REQUIRED: 


Knife or hack saw blade 
6 nails 

Strong string or light rope 


Sturdy wooden board 
Wire 


MATERIAL REQUIRED: 


Pages from Improvised Munitions Handbook 

Straight sticks about 1 foot (30 cm) long and 1/4 In. (5 mm) in diameter 
Thread or fine string 
PROCEDURE : 

1 . Make a notch about 1/2 in. (1 cm) from each end of stick. Be sure 
that the two notches are the same distance from the end of the stick. 

2 . Find the exact center of the stick 
by folding in half a piece of thread 
the same length as the stick and 
placing it alongside the stick as a 
ruler. Make a small notch at the 
center of the stick. 

3. Tie a piece of thread around the 
notch. Suspend stick from branch, an¬ 
other stick wedged between rocks, or 
by any other means. Be sure stick is 

balanced and free to move. / 1 IP ! 


NOTE: If stick is not balanced, 
shave or scrape a little off the heavy 
end until it does balance. Be sure 
the lengths of the arms are the same. 



Thread 


1/2 length 
of stick 


PROCEDURE : 

1. * Place knife on board. Drive 2 nails into board on each side of knife 
handle so knife is held in place. 

2 . Drive one nail into board so that it touches blade of knife near the 
point. 

3. Attach rope to knife. Place rope across path. Apply tension to 
rope, pulling knife blade sway from nail slightly. Tls rope to tree, 
bush, or stake. 

4. Drive another nail into board near the tip of the knife blade as shown 
below. Connect the two nails with a piece of conducting wire. Nail should 
be positioned so that it will contact the second nail when blade is pulled 
about 1 inch ( 2 - 1/2 cm) to the side. 


Wires to 


Circuit 



Tripcord 


in Tension 

NOTE: Check position of nails to knife blade. The nails should be 
placed so that the knife blade will contact either one when the rope is 
pulled or released. 

HOW TO USE : 

Attach one wire from firing circuit to one of the nails and the other to 
the knife blade. The circuit will be completed when the tripcord ia 
pulled or released. 

Section VII 
146 No. 8 

IMPROVISED SCALE 


4. Make a container out of one 
piece of paper. This can be done by 

rolling the paper into a cylinder and __ 

folding up the bottom a few times. 

5. Punch 2 holes at opposite aides 
of paper container. Suspend con- 
Ukner from one aide of stick. 

6 . Count out the number of hand- 
i book pages equal in weight to that 
d of the quantity of material to be 

weighed. Each sheet of paper /> / rf 

weighs about 1.3 grams (20 grains BI 

or .04 ounce). Suspend these t Jq / 

sheets, plus one , to balance con- m Ml 

tainer on the other side of the / m'& / 

scale. # jO J 

7. Slowly add the material to be f a J 

weighed to the container. When the g Ml 

stick is balanced, the desired j0 / 

amount of material is in the 1® J 

container. fT m* m * 

8 . If it is desired to weigh a quantity of material larger than that which 
would fit in the above container, make a container out of a larger paper 
or paper bag, and suspend from one side of the stick. Suspend hand¬ 
book pages from the other side until the stick is balanced. Now place 

a number of sheets of handbook pages equal in weight to that of the 
desired amount of material to be weighed on one side, and fill the 
container with the material until the stick is balanced. 

9. A similar method may be used to measure parts or percentage by 
weight. The weight units are unimportant. Suspend equal weight con¬ 
tainers from each side of the stick. Bags, tin cans, etc. can be used. 
Place one material in one of the containers. Fill the other container 
with the other material until they balance. Empty and refill the num¬ 


ber of times necessary to get the required parts by weight (e.g., 5 to 1 
This scale provides a means of weighing propellant and other *>y weight would require 5 fillings of one can for one filling of the 
items when conventional scales or balances are not available. other). 
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Section VII 

No. 9 NOTE: It U helpful to practice first with a dummy grenade or a rock 

ROPE CRENADE LAUNCHING TECHNIQUE to i mproV e accuracy. With practice, accurate launching up to 100 meters 

(300 feet) can be obtained. 

A method of increasing the distance a grenade may be thrown. Surety 
fuse is used to increase the delay Ume. 


CAUTION: If safety lever should be released for any reason, grenade 
will explode after regular delay time (4-3 sec.). 

NOTE ; If diameter of safety fuse is too large to fit in hole (Step 4), 
follow procedure and How to Use of Time Delay Grenade. Section VI, 
No. 9, instead of Steps 3 and 4 above. 

HOW TO USE : 

1. Light fuse. 

2. Whirl grenade overhead, holding knot at end of rope, until grenade 
picks up speed (3 or 4 turns). 

3. Release when sighted on target. 

CAUTION: Be sure to release grenade within 10 seconds after fuse 
is lit. 


MATERIAL REQUIRED: 


Hand grenade (Improvised pipe hand grenade*, Section II, No. 1 may be 
used) 

Safety fuse or fast burning Improvised Fuse. (Section VI, No. 7) 

Light rope, cord, or string 


^ Section VII 
No. 10 

BICYCLE GENERATOR POWER SOURCE 


PROCEDURE: 


Is Tie a 4 to 6 foot (1 meter) length 
of cord to the grenade. Be sure 
that the rope will not prevent the 
grenade handle from coming off. 


Rope 


m 


A 6 volt. 3 watt bicycle generator will set off one or two blasting 
caps (connected in aeries) or an igniter. 

MATERIAL REQUIRED: 


Bicycle generator (6 volts, 3 watt) 

Copper wire 

Knife 

PROCEDURE: 


Note: If improvised grenade is used, tie cord around grenade near the 
end cap. Tape in place if necessary. 

1. Strip about 4 in. (10 cm) of 

2. Tie a large knot in the other ond of the cord for use as a handle. co * tin * [rom both end “ 01 2 copper 

wires. Scrape ends with knife 


3. Carefully remove safety pin from 
grenade, holding safety lever in 
place. Enlarge safety pin hole with 
point of knife, awl, or drill so that 
safety fuse will ]>ass through hole. 


4. Insert safety fuse in hole. Be 
sure that safety fuse is long enough 
to provide a 10 second or more time \ 
delay. Slowly release safety lever \ 
to make sure fuse holds safety ' 

lever in place. 


until metal is shiny. 


Safety Fuse 


2. Connect the end of one wire to 
the generator terminal. 




ox< 


3. Attach the end of the second 
wire to generator case. This 
wire may be wrapped around a 
convenient projection, taped, 
or simply held against the case 
with the hand. 



To Blasting Cap 
or Squib 


Drive 

Wheel 


Case 


Terminal 
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* t< j rr,! Th* 7 and O or C terminal, nay not bo label ad; la tfaU cm, 
e€maaet wins u ahown. The T Urmiaal la mmll. amallor la all. 
tfcaa the C or 0 terminal. 


HOW TO USE: 



1. Connect free ends of wires to blasting cap or squib leads. 


^^^^jQN^TdrIve"wheenrTotated^"explosiv^na3rb^e^ff^" 

2. Run the drive wheel firmly and rapidly across the palm of the 
hand to activate generator. 



Section VO 

152 ho. ii 

AUTOMOBILE GENERATOR POWER SOURCE 


An automobile generator can be used ae a mesne of firing one blast¬ 
ing osp or Igniter. (Improvised Igniter. Section V. No. ». may be need.) 


String or 


4. Wrap aeveral turoi of string 
or wire clockwise aroimd the drive 
pulley. 


HOW TO USE 


1. Connect the free ends of the 
wires to the light bulb. 





NOTE: If not successful at first, rewind string and try again aeveral 
times. After repeating this operation and the bulb still does not light, 
follow Step 4, "Mow to Use." 


MATERIAL REQUIRED : 


Automobile generator <6. 12. or 28 volte). (An al term tor wUl not work.) 
Copper Wire 

8trong string or wire, about 5 ft. (150 cm) long and 1/16 In. (1-1/2 mm) 
In diameter 
Knife 

Small light bulb requiring same voltage as generator, (for example, 
bulb from same vehicle as generator). 


PROCEDURE : 


1. Strip about 1 In. (2-1/2 cm) of 
coating from both ends of 3 copper 
wires. Scrape ends with knife 
until metal is shiny. 



2. Connect (he A and F terminals 
with one piece of wire. 


3. Connect a wire to the A 
terminal. Connect another 
to the G terminal. 



3. If light bulb lights, follow Step* 1 and 2 of above. "How to Use." 
connecting free ends of wires to blasting cap or igniter instead of to 
light bulb. 

4. If light bulb does not light 
after several pulls, switch leads 
connected to F and G terminals. 

Repeat above "How to Uae." 

Step* 1 to 3. 

Section VII 
154 Ho. 12 

IMPROVISED BATTERY (SHORT LASTING) 



Thie battery la powerful but must be used within 16 minutes after 
fabrication. One cell of this battery will detonate one blasting cap or one 
igniter. Two cells, connected In aeries, will detonate two of these 
devices and so on. Larger cells have a longer life as well ad 1 greater 
power. 


MATERIALS 

Water 

Sodium hydroxide (lye. solid 
or concentrated solution) 


Copper or brass plate about 
4 in. (10 cm) square and 1/16 in. 
(2 mm) thick 


COMMON SOURCE 


Soap manufacturing 
Disinfectants 
Sewer cleaner 
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Aluminum plate or sheet, 

•araa site aa copper plate 

Charcoal powder 

Container for mixing 

Knife 

Ote of (he following: 

Poteaaium permanganate, solid Disinfectants 

Deodorants 

Calcium hypochlorite, solid Disinfectants 

Water treating chemicals 
Chlorine bleaches 

Manganese dioxide (pyrolucite) Dead dry-cell batteries 


NOTE: Be sure sodium hydroxide solution Is at least a 45% solution by 
weight. If not, boil off some of the water. If solid sodium hydroxide is 
available, dissolve some sodium hydroxide in about twice as mvct. water 
(by volume). 

155 


fyOCED UR E: 


I. Scrape coating off both 
ends of wires with knife 
until metal is shiny. 



2. Mix thoroughly (do not grind) approximately equal volumes oi 
powdered charcoal and one of the following: potassium permanganate, 
calcium hypochlorite, or manganeee dioxide. Add water isitU a very 
thick paste is formed. 




] 


CAUTION: Avoid getting any of the ingredient on the skin or in the eyes. 


9. Spread a layer of this 
mixture about 1/8 in. (2 mm) 
thick on the copper or brass 
plate. Be sure mixture Is 
thick enough so thst when 
mixture le sandwiched be¬ 
tween two metal plataa, 
the plates will not touch 
each other at any point. 



NOTE: If mors power Is required, prepare several plates as above. 


HOW TO USE : 

1. Just prior to use (no 
more than 15 minutes), 
carefully pour a small 
quantity of sodium hydrox¬ 
ide solution over the mix¬ 
ture on each piste used. 



_156_ 


2. Place an aluminum 
plate on top of the mixture 
on each copper plate. 
Press firmly. Remove 
any excess that oozes out 
between the plates. 



Copper Piste 




CAUTION: Be sure pistes sre not touching each other at any point. 




3. If more than one cell is 
used, piece the cells on top 
of each other so that isilike 
metal plates are touching. 

r Plate 


Aluminum 

Plate 


Aluminum Plate 



Copper Plate 


4. When ready to fire, clean plates with knife where connections are to 

be made. Connect one wire to the outer aluminum plate. This may be done by 

holding the wires against the pistes or by hooking them through holes punched 
through plates. If wires sre hooked through pistes, be sure they do not 
touch mixture between pistes. 


Copper Wire 


Aluminum Plate 
Copper Plate 



Copper Plate 


Wire 


Aluminum Plate 


Copper Plate 
Uuminum Plate 



Copper Plate 


Wire 


157 


Section vn 
No. 19 

IMPROVISED BATTERY (2 HOUR DURATION) 


This battery should be seed within 2 hours sad should be securely 
wrapped. Three cells will dstouate one blasting cap or one Igniter. 
Five ceils, connected in series, will det on a te two of these devices and 
so on. Larger cells have a longer life and will yield more power. 

If depot arizing materials such as potassium permanganate or 
manganese dioxide cannot be obtained, ten cells without depolarizer, 
arranged aa described below, (Step 4) will detonate one blasting cap. 


MATERIALS 

Water 

Ammonium chloride (sal ammoniac) 
(solid or concentrated solution) 


COMMON SOURCE 


Medicines 
Soldering fluxes 
Fertilizers 

Ice melting chemicals for roads 
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IMPROVISED MUNITIONS 


Charcoal powder 

Copper or braes plate about 4 la. 

(10 cm) square and 1/16 In. <2 mm) 
thick 

Aluminum plate same aiae as 
copper or brass plate 

Wax and paper (or waxed paper) Candles 

Wire, string or tape 
Container (or mixing 
Knife 

ftw of the following: 

Potassium permanganate, solid Disinfectants 

• Deodorants 

Manganese dioxide Dead dry batteries 

NOTE: If ammonium chloride solution Is not concentrated (at least 
45% by weight) boll off some of the water. 

158 

PROCEDURE: 

1. Mix thoroughly (do not grind) approximately equal volumes of pow¬ 
dered charcoal, ammonium chloride and one of the following: potassium 
permanganate or manganese dioxide. Add water until a very thick pests 
la formed. If ammonium chloride is in solution form. It may not be 
necessary to add water. 


2. Spread a layer of this mix¬ 
ture, about 1/8 In. (3 mm) thick, 
on a clean copper or brass plate. 
The layer must be thick enough 
to prevent a second plate from 
touching the copper plate when 
it Is pressed on top. 



3. Press an aluminum plate very 
firmly \q>on the mixture on the cop¬ 
per plate. Remove completely any 
of the mixture that squeezes out 
between the plates. The plates 
must not touch. 


Aluminum 

Piste 



Copper Plate 


4. If more than one cell la desired: 

a. Place one cell on top of 

the other ao that imllke Aluminum 
metal plates are touching. 

Copper 

Aluminum Plate 

Copper Plate 




b. Wrap the combined cells 
In heavy waxed paper. 
The waxed paper can be 
made by rubbing candle 
wax over one side of a 
piece of paper. Secure 
the paper around the 
battery with string, 
wire or tape. Expose 
the top and bottom met¬ 
al plates at one co 



Copper Wires 
to Explosives 


HOW TO USE : 

1. Scrape a few inches off each end of two wires with knife Oil metal is 
•hi ay. 

2. Clean plates with knife until metal la shiny where connections sre 
to be made. 

3. Connect one wire from the explosive to a copper or brass plate and 
the other wire to an aluminum plate. The connection can be made by 
bolding the wire against the plate. A permanent connection can be made 
by hooking the wire through holes in the exposed corners of the plates. 
The battery la now ready for use. 


NOTE: If battery begins to fail after a few firings, scrape the plates 
and wires where connections are made until metal la ahlny. 


No. 14 


ARMOR MATERIALS 

The following table shows the amount of indigenous materials needed 
to stop ball type projectiles of the 5.56 mm, .30 caliber, and . 50 cali¬ 
ber ammunition fired from their respective weapons at a distance of 10 
feet (3 m). 



| THICKNESS OF MATERIALS | 


| Inches 

| Centimeters | 


5.56 

.30 

.50 

5.56 

.30 

.50 

INDIGENOUS 

mm 

cal 

cal 

mm 

cal 

cal 

MATERIAL 


7.62 

12.70 


7.62 

12.70 



mrn 

mm 


mm 

mm 

Mild steel (structural) 

l 

S 

i 

i 

s 

e 



2 

Mild aluminum 

1 

i 

9 


2 * 


(structural) 


Z f 


9 

Pina wood (soft) 

14 

22 

32 

36 

56 

82 

Broken atones (cobble 
gravel) 

3 

4 

>1 

8 

II 

28 

Dry sand 

4 

5 

14 

II 

13 

36 

Wet sand or earth 

6 

13 

21 

16 

33 

34 


NOTE: After many projectiles are fired into the armor, the armor 
will break down. More material must be added. 
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I 

CHAPTER I 

PROPERTIES OF EXPLOSIVES 

Definition 

An explosive is a material, either a pure single substance or 
a mixture of substances, which is capable of producing an ex¬ 
plosion by its own energy. 

It seems unnecessary to define an explosion, for everyone 
knows what it is—a loud noise and the sudden going away of 
things from the place where they have been. Sometimes it may 
only be the air in the neighborhood of the material or the gas 
from the explosion which goes away. Our simple definition makes 
mention of the one single attribute which all explosives possess. 
It will be necessary to add other ideas to it if we wish to describe 
the explosive properties of any particular substance. For exam¬ 
ple, it is not proper to define an explosive as a substance, or a 
mixture of substances, which is capable of undergoing a sudden 
transformation with the production of heat and gas. The pro¬ 
duction of heat alone by the inherent energy of the substance 


Permissible Explosives.346 

Sprengei Explosives.353 

Liquid Oxygen Explosives. 355 

Chlorate and Perchlorate Explosives.357 

Ammonium Nitrate Military Explosives. 367 

VIII Nitroamine8 and Related Substances .369 

Nitroamide.369 

Methylnitramine.371 

Urea Nitrate.372 

Nitrourea.373 

Guanidine Nitrate.374 

Nitroguanidine. 380 

Nitroeoguanidine.391 

Ethylenedinitramine. 393 

Dinitrodimethyloxamide. 394 

Dinitrodimethylsulfamide.395 

Cyclotrimethylenetrinitraraine.396 

IX Primary Explosives, Detonators, and Primers. .. 400 

Discovery of Fulminating Compounds.400 

Mercury Fulminate. 405 

Silver Fulminate.412 

Detonators.413 

Testing of Detonators.421 

Lead Azide. 424 

Silver Azide.430 

Cy&nurio Triazide.432 

Trinitrotriazidobenzene. 436 

Nitrogen Sulfide.438 

Lead Styphnate. 440 

Diazonium Salts.441 

Diazodinitrophenol.443 

Tetracene. 446 

Hexamethylenetriperoxidediamine. 451 

Friction Primers. 453 

Percussion Primers....454 

Index of Subjects.476 


which produces it will be enough to constitute the substance an 
explosive. Cuprous acetylide explodes by decomposing into cop¬ 
per and carbon and heat, no gas whatever, but the sudden heat 
causes a sudden expansion of the air in the neighborhood, aqd 
the result is an unequivocal explosion. All explosive substances 
produce heat; nearly all of them produce gas. The change is in¬ 
variably accompanied by the liberation of energy. The products 
of the explosion represent a lower energy level than did the ex¬ 
plosive before it had produced the explosion. Explosives com¬ 
monly require some stimulus, like a blow or a spark, to provoke 
them to liberate their energy, that is, to undergo the change 
which produces the explosion, but the stimulus which “sets off" 
the explosive does not contribute to the energy of the explosion. 
The various stimuli to which explosives respond and the manners 
of their responses in producing explosions provide a convenient 

basis for the classification of these interesting materials. 

2 

Since we understand an explosive material to be one which is 
capable of producing an explosion by its own energy, we have 
opened the way to a consideration of diverse possibilities. An 
explosive perfectly capable of producing an explosion may 
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liberate its energy without producing one. Black powder, for 
example, may burn in the open air. An explosion may occur 
without an explosive, that is, without any material which con¬ 
tains intrinsically the energy needful to produce the explosion. 
A steam boiler may explode because of the heat energy which 
has been put into the water which it contains. But the energy is 
not intrinsic to water, and water is not an explosive. Also, we 
have explosives which do not themselves explode. The explosions 
consist in the sudden ruptures of the containers which confine 
them, as happens in a Chinese firecracker. Fire, traveling along 
the fuse (note the spelling) reaches the black powder—mixture 
of potassium nitrate, sulfur, and charcoal—which is wrapped 
tightly within many layers of paper; the powder burns rapidly 
and produces gas. It burns very rapidly, for the heat resulting 
from the burning of the first portion cannot get away, but raises 
the temperature of the next portion of powder, and a rise of tem¬ 
perature of 10°C. more than doubles the velocity of a chemical 
reaction. The temperature mounts rapidly; gas is produced 
suddenly; an explosion ensues. The powder burns; the cracker 
explodes. And in still other cases we have materials which them¬ 
selves explode. The molecules undergo such a sudden trans¬ 
formation with the liberation of heat, or of heat and gas, that 
the effect is an explosion. 

Classification of Explosives 

I. Propellants or low explosive* are combustible materials, 
containing within themselves all oxygen needful for their com¬ 
bustion, which burn but do not explode, and function by produc¬ 
ing gas which produces an explosion. Examples: black powder, 
smokeless powder. Explosives of this class differ widely among 
themselves in the rate at which they deliver their energy. There 
are slow powders and fast powders for different uses. The kick 
of a shotgun is quite different from the persistent push against 
the shoulder of a high-powered military rifle in which a slower- 
burning and more powerful powder is used. 

II. Primary explosives or initiators explode or detonate when 

3 

they are heated or subjected to shock. They do not bum; some¬ 
times they do not even contain the elements necessary for com¬ 
bustion. The materials themselves explode, and the explosion re¬ 
sults whether they are confined or not. They differ considerably 
in their sensitivity to heat, in the amount of heat which they 
give off, and in their brisance, that is, in the shock which they 
produce when they explode. Not all of them are brisant enough 
to initiate the explosion of a high explosive. Examples: mercury 
fulminate, lead azide, the lead salts of picric acid and trinitro- 
resorcinol, m-nitrophenyldiazonium perchlorate, tetracene, nitro¬ 
gen sulfide, copper acetylide, fulminating gold, nitrosoguanidine, 
mixtures of potassium chlorate with red phosphorus or with vari¬ 
ous other substances, the tartarates and oxalates of mercury and 
silver. 

III. High explosives detonate under the influence of the 
shock of the explosion of a suitable primary explosive. They do 
not function by burning; in fact, not all of them are combustible, 
but most of them can be ignited by a flame and in small amount 
generally bum tranquilly and can be extinguished easily. If 
heated to a high temperature by external heat or by their own 
combustion, they sometimes explode. They differ from primary 
explosives in not being exploded readily by heat or by shock, and 
generally in being more brisant and powerful. They exert a 
mechanical effect upon whatever is near them when they explode. 


whether they are confined or not. Examples: dynamite, trinitro¬ 
toluene, tetryl, picric acid, nitrocellulose, nitroglycerin, liquid 
oxygen mixed with wood pulp, fuming nitric acid mixed with 
nitrobenzene, compressed acetylene and cyanogen, ammonium 
nitrate and perchlorate, nitroguanidine. 

It is evident that we cannot describe a substance by saying 
that it is "very explosive.” We must specify whether it is sensi¬ 
tive to fire and to shock, whether it is really powerful or merely 
brisant, or both, whether it is fast or slow. Likewise, in the dis¬ 
cussions in the present book, we must distinguish carefully be¬ 
tween sensitivity, stability, and reactivity. A substance may be 
extremely reactive chemically but perfectly stable in the absence 
of anything with which it may react. A substance may be ex¬ 
ploded readily by a slight shock, but it may be stable if left to 
itself. Another may require the shock of a powerful detonator 

to make it explode but may be*subject to spontaneous decom¬ 
position. 

The three classes of explosive materials overlap somewhat, for 
the behavior of a number of them is determined by the nature 
of the stimuli to which they are subjected and by the manner 
in which they are used. Black powder has probably never been 
known, even in the hideous explosions which have sometimes 
occurred at black powder mills, to do anything but burn. 
Smokeless powder which is made from colloided nitrocellulose, 
especially if it exists in a state of fine subdivision, is a vigorous 
high explosive and may be detonated by means of a sufficiently 
powerful initiator. In the gun it is lighted by a flame ahd func¬ 
tions as a propellant. Nitroglycerin, trinitrotoluene, nitroguani¬ 
dine, and other high explosives are used in admixture with 
nitrocellulose in smokeless powders. Fulminate of mercury if 
compressed very strongly becomes “dead pressed” and loses its 
power to detonate from flame, but retains its power to bum, and 
will detonate from the shock of the explosion of less highly com¬ 
pressed mercury fulminate. Lead azide, however, always explodes 
from shock, from fire, and from friction. 

Some of the properties characteristic of explosives may be 
demonstrated safely by experiment. 

A sample of commercial black powder of moderately fine granulation, 
say FFF, may be poured out in a narrow train, 6 inches or’ a foot long, 
on a sheet of asbestos paper or a wooden board. When one end of the 
train is ignited, the whole of it appears to burn at one time, for the 
flame travels along it faster than the eye can follow. Commercial black 
powder is an extremely intimate mixture; the rate of its burning is 
evidence of the effect of intimacy of contact upon the rate of a chemical 
reaction. The same materials, mixed together as intimately as it is 
possible to mix them in the laboratory, will burn much more slowly. 

Six parts by weight of potassium nitrate, one of sulfur (roll brim¬ 
stone), and one of soft wood (willow) charcoal are powdered separately 
and passed through a silk bolting-cloth. They are then mixed, ground 
together in a mortar, and again passed through the cloth; and this 
process is repeated. The resulting mixture, made into a train, bums 
fairly rapidly but by no means in a single flash. The experiment is most 
convincing if a train of commercial black powder leads into a train of 
this laboratory powder, and the black powder is ignited by means of a 
piece of black match leading from the end of the train and extending 

beyond the edge of the surface on which the powder is placed. The 

5 

black match may be ignited easily by a flame, whereas black powder on 
a flat surface is often surprisingly difficult to light. 

Black match may be made conveniently by twisting three or four 
strands of fine soft cotton twine together, impregnating the resulting 
cord with a paste made by moistening meal powder 1 with water, wiping 
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off the excess of the paste, and drying while the cord is stretched over 
a frame. A slower-burning black match may be made from the labora¬ 
tory powder described above, and is satisfactory for experiments with 
explosives. The effect of temperature on the rate of a chemical reaction 
may be demonstrated strikingly by introducing a 12-inch length of black 
match into a 10-inch glass or paper tube (which need not fit it tightly); 
when the match is ignited, it burns in the open air at a moderate rate, 
but, as soon as the fire reaches the point where the tube prevents the 
escape of heat, the Aame darts through the tube almost instantaneously, 
and the gases generally shoot the burning match out of the tube. 



Fiouu 1. Diagram of an Aaembled Round of High-Explosive Ammu¬ 
nition. The picture is diagrammatic, for the purpose of illustrating the 
functions of the various parts, and does not correspond exactly to any 
particular piece of ammunition. 


1 Corning mill dust, the most finely divided and intimately incorporated 
black powder which it is possible to procure. lacking this, black sporting 
powder may be ground up in small portions at a time in a porcelain 
mortar. 

Cuprous acctyUde, of which only a very small quantity may be pre¬ 
pared safely at one time, is procured by bubbling acetylene into an 
ammonia cal solution of cuprous chloride. It precipitates as a brick-red 
powder. The powder is collected on a small paper filter and washed with 
water. About 0.1 gram of the material, still moist, is transfeired to a 
■mall iron crucible—the rest of the cuprous aeetylide ought to be de¬ 
stroyed by dimolving in dilute nitric scid—and the crucible is placed 
on a triangle over a small flame. Aa soon as the material has dried out. 

It explodes, with a loud report, canting a. dent in the bottom of the 
cructb<e« 

A 4-inch filter paper is folded as if for filtration, about a gram of 
FFF black powder is introduced, a 3-inch piece of black match is in¬ 
serted, and the paper is twisted in su$h manner as to hold the powder 
together in one place in contact with tbo end of the match. The black 
match is lighted and tha package is dropped, conveniently, into an 
empty pail. The powder burns with a hissing sound, but there is no 
explosion for the powder was not really confined. The same experiment 
with about 1 gram of potassium picrate gives a loud explosion. All 
metallic pic rates are primary explosives, those of the alkali metals being 
the least violent. Potassium picrate may be prepared by dimolving 
potassium carbo nate in a convenient amount of water, warming almost 
to boiling, adding picrie acid in small portions at a time as long as it 
direolvc* with effervescence, cooling the solution, and collecting the 
crystals and drving them by exposure to the air. For safety's sake, 

6 

quantities of more than a few grams ought to be kept under water, in 
which the Bubetance is only slightly soluble at ordinary temperatures. 

About a gram of trinitrotoluene or of picric acid is heated in a por¬ 
celain crucible. The substance first melts and gives off combustible 
vapors which bum when a flame is applied but go out when the flame 
is removed. A small quantity of trinitrotoluene, say 0.1 gram, may 
actually be sublimed if heated cautiously in a test tube. If heated 
quickly and strongly, it decomposes or explodes mildly with a “zishing” 
sound and with the liberation of soot. 

One gram of powdered picric acid and as much by volume of litharge 
(PbO) are mixed carefully on a piece of paper by turning the powders 
over upon themselves (not by stirring). The mixture is then poured in 
a small heap in the center of a clean iron sand-bath dish. This is set 
upon a tripod, a lighted burner is placed beneath it, and the operator 
retires to a distance. As soon as the picric acid melts and lead picrate 
forms, the material explodes with an astonishing report. The dish is 
badly dented or possibly punctured. 

A Complete Round of Ammunition 

The manner in which explosives of all three classes are brought 
into use will be made clearer by a consideration of the things 
which happen when a round of H.E. (high-explosive) ammuni¬ 
tion is fired. The brass cartridge case, the steel shell with its 
copper driving band and the fuze screwed into its nose are repre¬ 
sented diagrammatically in the accompanying sketch. Note the 
spelling of fuze: a fuze is a device for initiating the explosion of 


high-explosive shells or of bombs, shrapnel, mines, grenades, etc.; 
a fute is a device for communicating fire. In cases where the shell 
is expected to penetrate armor plate or other obstruction, and 
not to explode until after it has penetrated its target, the nose 

7 

of the shell is pointed and of solid steel, and the fuze is screwed 
into the base of the shell—a base-detonating fuze. The fuze 
which we wish here to discuss is a point combination fuze, point 
because it is at the nose of the shell, and combination because it 
is designed to explode the shell either after a definite interval of 
flight or immediately on impact with the target. 

The impact of the firing pin or trigger upon the primer cap in 
the base of the cartridge case produces fire, a quick small spurt 
of flame which seta fire to the black powder which is also within 
the primer. This sets fire to the powder or, in the case of bagged 
charges, to the igniter —and this produces a large hot flame which 
sweeps out into the chamber of the gun or cartridge, sweeps 
around the large grains of smokeless powder, and sets fire to them 
all over their surface. In a typical case the primer cap contains 
a mixture of mercury fulminate with antimony sulfide and potas¬ 
sium chlorate. The fulminate explodes when the mixture is 
crushed; it produces fire, and the other ingredients of the com¬ 
position maintain the fire for a short interval. The igniter bag in 
our diagram is a silk bag containing black powder which takes 
fire readily and burns rapidly. The igniter and the bag contain¬ 
ing the smokeless powder are made from silk because silk either 
burns or goes out—and leaves no smoldering residue in the bar¬ 
rel of the gun after the shot has been fired. For different guns 
and among different nations the igniters are designed in a variety 
of ways, many of which are described in the books which deal 
with guns, gunnery, and ammunition. Sometimes the igniter 
powder is contained in an integral part of the cartridge case. For 
small arms no igniter is needed; the primer ignites the propellant. 
For large guns no cartridge case is used; the projectile and the 
propelling charge are loaded from the breech, the igniter bag 
being sewed or tied to the base end of the bag which contains 
the powder, and the primer being fitted in a hole in the breech¬ 
block by which the gun is closed. 

The smokeless powder in our diagram is a dense, progressive- 
burning, colloided straight nitrocellulose powder, in cylindrical 
grains with one or with seven longitudinal perforations. The 
flame from the igniter lights the grains, both on the outer surfaces 
which commence to burn inward and in the perforations which 
commence to enlarge, burning outward. The burning at first is 
slow. As the pressure increases, the projectile starts to move. 

8 

The rifling in the barrel of the gun bites into the soft copper 
driving band, imparting a rotation to the projectile, and the rate 
of rotation increases as the projectile approaches the muzzle. 
As heat accumulates in the chamber of the gun, the powder bums 
faster and faster; gas and heat and pressure are produced for 
some time at an accelerated rate, and the projectile acquires 
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acceleration continuously.. It has its greatest velocity at the 
moment when it leaves the muzzle. The greatest pressure, how¬ 
ever, occurs at a point far back from the muzzle where the gun is 
of correspondingly stronger construction than at its open end The 
duration of the burning of the powder depends upon its web thick- 
ness, that is, upon the thickness between the single central 
perforation and the sides of the cylindrical grain, or, in the 
multiperforated powders, upon the thickness between the per¬ 
forations. The powder, if properly designed, is burned com¬ 
pletely at the moment when the projectile emerges from the 
muzzle. 

The combination fuze contains two primer cape, and devices, 
more or less free to move within the fuze, by which these may 
be fired. When the shell starts to move, everything within it 
undergoes setback, and tends to lag because of its inertia. The 
fuze contains a piece of metal with a point or firing* pin on its 
rearmost end, held in place by an almost complete ring set into 
its sides and in the sides of the cylindrical space through which 
ft might otherwise move freely. This, with its primer cap, con¬ 
stitutes the concussion element. The setback causes it to pull 
through the ring; the pin strikes the cap; fire is produced and 
communicates with a train of slow-burning black powder of spe¬ 
cial composition (fuze powder) the length of which has been pre¬ 
viously adjusted by turning the time-train rings in the head of 
the fuze. The powder train, in a typical case, may burn for any 
particular interval up to 21 seconds, at the end of which time 
the fire reaches a chamber or magazine which is filled with ordi¬ 
nary black powder. This burns rapidly and produces a large 
flame which strikes through to the detonator, containing mercury 
fulminate or lead azide, which explodes and causes the shell to 
detonate while it is in flight. The head of the fuze may also be 
adjusted in such manner that the fire produced by the concussion 

element will finally burn to a dead end, and the shell in that case 

9 

will explode only in consequence of the action of the peraution 
element when it hits the target. 

When the shell strikes any object and loses velocity, every¬ 
thing within it still tends to move forward. The percussion ele¬ 
ment consists of a metal cylinder, free to move backward and 
forward through a short distance, and of a primer cap, opposite 
the forward end of the cylinder and set into the metal in such 
fashion that the end of the cylinder cannot quite touch it. If this 
end of the cylinder should carry a firing pin, then it would fire 
the cap, and this might happen if the shell were dropped acci¬ 
dentally—with unfortunate results. When the shell starts to move 
in the gun, the cylinder lags back in the short space which is 
allotted to it. The shell rotates during flight. Centrifugal force, 
acting upon a mechanism within the cylinder, causes a firing pin 
to rise up out of its forward end. The fuze becomes armed. When 
the shell meets an obstacle, the cylinder rushes forward, the pin 
strikes the cap, fire is produced and communicates directly to 



Figui* 2 . Cross Section of a 155-ram. High-Explosive Shell Loaded 

with TNT. 


the black powder magazine and to the detonator—and the shell 
is exploded forthwith. 

The high explosive in the shell must be so insensitive that it 
will tolerate the shock of setback without exploding. Trinitro¬ 
toluene (TNT) is generally considered to be satisfactory for all 
military purposes, except for armor-piercing shells. The explosive 
must be tightly packed within the shell. There must be no cavi¬ 
ties, lest the setback cause the explosive to move violently across 
the gap and to explode prematurely while the shell is still within 
the barrel of the gun, or as is more likely, to pull away from the 
detonator and fail to be exploded by it. 

Trinitrotoluene, which melts below the boiling point of water, 

is generally loaded by pouring t?ie liquid explosive into the shell. 
Since the liquid contracts when it freezes, and in order to pre¬ 
vent cavities, the shell standing upon its base is supplied at its 
open end with a paper funnel, like the neck of a bottle, and the 
liquid TNT is poured until the shell and the paper funnel are 
both full. After the whole has cooled, the funnel and any TNT 
which is in it are removed, and the space for the booster is bored 
out with a drill. Cast TNT is not exploded by the explosion of 
fulminate, which, however, does cause the explosion of granular 
and compressed TNT. The explosion of granular TNT will ini¬ 
tiate the explosion of cast TNT, and the granular material may 
be used as a booster for that purpose. In practice, tetryl is gen¬ 
erally preferred as a booster for military use. It is more easily 
detonated than TNT, more brisant, and a better initiator. 
Boosters are used even with high explosives which are detonated 
by fulminate, for they make it possible to get along with smaller 
quantities of this dangerous material. 

Propagation of Explosion 

When black powder bums, the first portion to receive the fire 
undergoes a chemical reaction which results in the production of 
hot gas. The gas, tending to expand in all directions from the 
place where it is produced, warms the next portion of black pow¬ 
der to the kindling temperature. This then takes fire and bums 
with the production of more hot gas which raises the tempera¬ 
ture of the next adjacent material. If the black powder is con¬ 
fined, the pressure rises, and the heat, since it cannot escape, 
is communicated more rapidly through the mass. Further, the 
gas- and heat-producing chemical reaction, like any other chem¬ 
ical reaction, doubles its rate for every 10° (approximate) rise 
of temperature. In a confined space the combustion becomes ex¬ 
tremely rapid, but it is still believed to be combustion in the sense 
that it is a phenomenon dependent upon the transmission of heat. 

The explosion of a primary explosive or of a high explosive, 
on the other hand, is believed to be a phenomenon which is de¬ 
pendent upon the transmission of pressure or, perhaps more prop¬ 
erly, upon the transmission of shock. 1 Fire, friction, or shock, 

•The effect, of static pressure and of the rate of production of the 
pressure have not yet been studied much, nor is there informstion con¬ 
cerning the pressures which occur within the mass of the explosive while 
it u exploding. 

acting upon, say, fulminate, in the first instance cause it to 
undergo a rapid chemical transformation which produces hot 
gas, and the transformation is so rapid that the advancing front 
of the mass of hot gas amounts to a wave of pressure capable of 
initiating by its shock the explosion of the next portion of ful¬ 
minate. This explodes to furnish additional shock which explodes 
the next adjacent portion of fulminate, and so on, the explosion 
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Advancing through the mass with incredible quickness. In a 
standard No. 8 blasting cap the explosion proceeds with a veloc¬ 
ity of about 3500 meters per second. 

If a sufficient quantity of fulminate is exploded in contact with 
trinitrotoluene, the Bhock induces the trinitrotoluene to explode, 
producing a shock adequate to initiate the explosion of a further 
portion. The explosive wave traverses the trinitrotoluene with a 
velocity which is actually greater than the velocity of the initiat¬ 
ing wave in the fulminate. Because this sort of thing happens, 
the application of the principle of the booeter is possible. If the 
quantity of fulminate is not sufficient, the trinitrotoluene either 
does not detonate at all or detonates incompletely and only part 
way into its mass. For every high explosive there is a minimum 
quantity of each primary explosive which is needed to secure ita 
certain and complete denotation. The best initiator for one high 
explosive is not necessarily the best initiator for another. A high 
exploeive is generally not its own beat initiator unless it happens 
to be used under conditions in which it i* exploding with its maxi¬ 
mum velocity of detonation. 

Detonating Fuse 

Detonating fuse consists of a narrow tube filled with high ex¬ 
plosive. When an explosion is initiated at one end by means of 
a detonator, the exploeive wave travels along the fuse with a 
high velocity and cause* the detonation of other high explosives 
which lie in its path. Detonating fuse is used for procuring the 
almost simultaneous explosion of a number of charges. 

Detonating fuse is called corded* ditonant in the French lan¬ 
guage, and cordeau has become the common American designa¬ 
tion for it. Cordeau has been made from lead tubes filled with 
trinitrotoluene, from aluminum or block tin tubes filled with pic¬ 
ric acid, and from tubes of woven fabric filled with nitrocellulose 
or with pentaerythrite tetranitrate (PETN). In this country the 
Ensign-Bickford Company, at Simsbury, Connecticut, manufao- 

12 

tures Cordeau-Bickford, a lead tube filled with TNT, and Prima- 
cord-Bickford* a tube of waterproof textile filled with finely 
powdered PETN. The cordeau is made by filling a large lead 
pipe (about 1 inch in diameter) with molten TNT, allowing to 
cool, and drawing down in the manner that wire is drawn. The 
finished tube is tightly packed with finely divided crystalline 
TNT. Cordeau-Bickfard detonates with a velocity of about 5200 
meters per second (17,056 foet or 3.23 miles), Primacord-Bickford 
with a velocity of about 6200 meters per second (20,350 feet or 
3.85 miles). These are not the maximum velocities of detonation 
of the explosives in question. The velocities would be greater if 
the tubes were wider. 

a These .re not to be confused with Biekjord Jure or «o Jtly Jw« manu¬ 
factured by the wine company, which eouaiata ol a central thread tur- 
rounded by a core of black powder enclosed within a lube of woven 
threads, surrounded by various -layers of textile, waterproof materia], 
sheathing, etc. This ia miner's /use, and is everywhere known a. Bi.-kford 
(use after the Englishman who invented the machine by which »ieh fuse 
w&s first woven. The meet common variety bums with a velocity of about 
1 foot per minute. When the fire reachea He end, a spurt of flame about 
an inch long .hoots out for igniting black powder or for firing a blasting 

cap. 

Detonating fuse is fired by means of a blasting cap held snugly 
and firmly against its end by a union of thin copper tubing 
crimped into place. Similarly, two ends are spliced by holding 
them in contact within a coupling. The ends ought to touch each 
other, or at least to be separated by not more than a very small 
space, for the explosive wave of the detonating fuse cannot be 


depended upon to throw its initiating power across, a gap oi much 
more than V6 inch. 

When several charges are to be fired, a single main line of 
detonating fuse is laid and branch lines to the several charges 
are connected to it. The method by which a branch is connected 
to a main line of cordeau is shown in Figures 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 
The main line is not cut or bent. The. end of the branch is slit in 
two (with a special instrument designed for this purpose) and 
is opened to form a V in the point of which the main line is laid— 
and there it is held in place by the two halves of the slit branch 
cordeau, still filled with TNT, wound around it in opposite direc¬ 
tions. The connection ia made in this manner in order that the 
explosive wave, traveling along the main line, may strike the 

13 

branch line squarely against the length of the column of TNT, 
and so provoke its detonation. If the explosive wave were travel¬ 
ing from the branch against the main line (as laid), it would 



Fiouiu 3, 4, 5. '6, and 7. Method of Connecting * Branch to a Main 
Uoe of Cordeau. (Courtesy Enriga-Bickford Company.) Fieri* 3. Blit¬ 
ting tba Branch line. Ficcaa 4. The Slit End Open. Ficus* 5. The Main 
Line in Place. Fiona* t. Winding the 8plieo. Fioua* 7. The FinUhed 
Junction. 

strike across the column of TNT and would shatter it, but would 
be less likely to make it explode. For connecting a branch line of 
Priraacord, it is satisfactory to make a half hitch of the end 
around the main line. 

A circle of detonating fuse around a tree will rapidly strip off 
n belt of heavy bark, a device which is sometime* useful in the 

14 

control of insect peets. If the detonating fuse is looped succes¬ 
sively around a few blocks of TNT or cartridges of dynamite, 
and if these are strung around a large tree, the tree may be felled 
very quickly in an emergency. In military operations it may be 
desirable to "deny a terrain to the enemy’’ without occupying it 
oneself, and the result may be accomplished by scattering mustard 
gas over the area. For this purpose, perhaps during the night, a 
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long piece of Primacord may be laid through the area, looped 
here and there in circles upon which tin cans of mustard gas 
(actually a liquid) are placed. The whole may be fired, when 
desired, by a single detonator, and the gas adequately dispersed. 

Velocity of Detonation 

If the quantity of the primary explosive used to initiate the 
explosion of a high explosive is increased beyond the minimum 
necessary for that result, the velocity with which the resulting 
explosion propagates itself through the high explosive is corre¬ 
spondingly increased, until a certain optimum is reached, depend¬ 
ing upon the physical state of the explosive, whether cast or 
powdered, whether compressed much or little, upon the width of 
the column and the strength of the material which confines it, 
and of course upon the particular explosive which is used. By 
proper adjustment of these conditions, by pressing the powdered 
explosive to the optimum density (which must be determined by 
experiment) in steel tubes of sufficiently large diameter, and by 
initiating the explosion with a large enough charge of dynamite 
or other booster (itself exploded by a blasting cap), it is possible 
to secure the maximum velocity of detonation. This ultimate 
maximum is of less interest to workers with explosives than the 
maximum found while experimenting with paper cartridges, and 
it is the latter maximum which is generally reported. The physical 
state and density of the explosive, and the temperature at which 
the determinations were made, must also be noted if the figures 
for the velocity of detonation are to be reproducible. 

Velocities of detonation were first measured by Berthelot and 
Vieille, who worked first with gaseous explosives and later with 
liquids and solids. They used a Boulenge chronograph the pre¬ 
cision of which was such that they were obliged to employ long 
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Nadar, Paris). Founder of thermochemistry and the science of explosives. 
He synthesized acetylene and benzene from their elements, and alcohol 
from ethylene, studied the polyatomic alcohols and acids, the fixation of 
nitrogen, the chemistry of agriculture, and the history of Greek, Syriac, 
Arabic, and medieval chemistry. He was a Senator of France, Minister 
of Public Instruction, Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences, and is buried in the Pantheon at Paris. 
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columns of the explosives. The Mettcgang recorder now com¬ 
monly used for these measurements is an instrument of greater 
precision and makes it possible to work with much shorter 
cartridges of the explosive materials. This apparatus consists 
essentially of a strong, well-turned and balanced, heavy cylinder 
of steel which is rotated by an electric motor at a high but exactly 
known velocity. The velocity of its smoked surface relative to a 
platinum point which almost touches it may be as much as 100 
meters per second. The explosive to be tested is loaded in a 
cylindrical cartridge. At a known distance apart two thin copper 
wires are passed through the explosive at right angles to the axis 
of the cartridge. If the explosive has been cast, the wires are 
bound tightly to its surface. Each of the wires is part of a closed 
circuit through an inductance, so arranged that, when the circuit 
is broken, a spark passes between the platinum point and the 
steel drum of the chronograph. The spark makes a mark upon the 
smoked surface. When the explosive is now fired by means of a 
detonator at the end of the cartridge, first one and then the other 
of the two wires is broken by the explosion, and two marks are 
made on the rotating drum. The distance between these marks is 
measured with a micrometer microscope. The duration of time 
which corresponds to the movement of the surface of the rotating 
drum through this distance is calculated, and this is the time 
which was required for the detonation of the column of known 
length of explosive which lay between the two wires. From this, 

the velocity of detonation in meters per second is computed 
easily. 

Since a chronograph is expensive and time-consuming to use, 
the much simpler method of Dautriche, which depends upon a 
comparison of the unknown with a standard previously measured 
by the chronograph, finds wide application. Commercial cordeau 
is remarkably uniform. An accurately measured length, say 2 
meters, of cordeau of known velocity of detonation is taken, its 
midpoint is marked, and its ends are inserted into the cartridge 
of the explosive which is being tested, at a known distance apart, 
like the copper wires in the absolute method (Figure 9). The 
middle portion of the loop of cordeau is made straight and is laid 
upon a sheet of lead (6-8 mm. thick), the marked midpoint being 


Point whtrt explosive waves maat 


Mid point of cordaau 


Load plat# 




‘Cordeau 


Ficure 8. Pierre-Eugene Marcellin Berthelot (IS27-1907) (Photo by P. 


Detonator 


Explosive under test 


Fiocrx 9. Dautriche Method of Measuring Velocity of Detonation. From 
the point A the explosion proceeds in two directions: (1) along the 
cordeau (of known velocity of detonation), and ( 2 ) through the cartridge 
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of explosive which is being tested and then along the cordeau. When the 
two waves in the cordeau meet, they make a mark in the lead plate upon 
which the cordeau is resting. 

placed upon a line scratched in the lead plate at right angles to 
the direction of the cordeau. When the detonator in the end of 
the cartridge of explosive is fired, the explosive wave first en¬ 
counters one end of the cordeau and initiates its explosion from 
this end, then proceeds through the cartridge, encounters the 
other end of the cordeau, and initiates its explosion from that 
end. The explosive waves from the two ends cf the cordeau meet 
one another and mark the point of their meeting by an extra- 
deep, sharp furrow in the lead plate, perhaps by a hole punched 
through it. The distance of this point is measured from the line 
where the midpoint of the cordeau was placed. Call this distance 
d. It is evident that, from the moment when the near end of the 
cordeau started to detonate, one explosive wave traveled in 
the cordeau for a distance equal to one-half the length of the 
cordeau plus the distance d , while the other explosive wave, dur¬ 
ing the same interval of time, traveled in the explosive under 
examination a distance equal to the distance between the inserted 
ends of cordeau, then in the cordeau a distance equal to one-half 
its length minus the distance d. The times required for the passage 
of the explosive waves in the cordeau are calculated from the 
known velocity of detonation of the cordeau used; thence the 
time required for the detonation of the column of explosive which 

18 

stood between the ends of the cordeau; thence the velocity of 
detonation in meters per second. 

Velocities of detonation have recently been measured by high¬ 
speed photography of the explosions through a slit, and by other 
devices in which the elapsed times are measured by means of a 
cathode-ray oscillograph. 

The Munroe Effect 

The mark which ’explosive waves, traveling toward each other 
on the same piece of cordeau, make at the point where they meet 
is evidently due to the fact that they spread out sideways at the 
point of their encounter. Their combined forces produce an effect 
greater than either alone could give. The behavior of jets of 
water, shot against each other under high pressure, supplies a 
very good qualitative picture of the impact of explosive waves. 
If the waves meet at an angle, the resultant wave, stronger than 
either, goes off in a direction which could be predicted from a 
consideration of the parallelogram of forces. This is the explana¬ 
tion of the Munroe effect. 

Charles Edward Munroe, while working at the Naval Torpedo 
Station at Newport, discovered in 1888 that if a block of gun¬ 
cotton with letters countersunk into its surface is detonated with 
its lettered surface against a steel plate, the letters are indented 
into the surface of the steel. Similarly, if the letters are raised 
above the surface of the guncotton, by the detonation they are 
reproduced in relief on the steel plate, embossed and raised above 
the neighboring surface. In short, the greatest effects are pro¬ 
duced on the steel plate at the points where the explosive material 
stands away from it, at the points precisely where explosive 
waves from different directions meet and reinforce each other. 
Munroe found that by increasing the depth of the concavity in 
the explosive he was able to produce greater and greater effects 
on the plate, until finally, with a charge which was pierced com¬ 
pletely through, he was able to puncture a hole through it. By 
introducing lace, ferns, coins, etc., between the flat surface of a 


Figure 10. Charles Edward Munroe (1849-1938). Leader in the develop¬ 
ment of explosive* in the United State*. Invented indunte, a variety of 
smokeless powder, and discovered the Munroe effect. Professor of chemis¬ 
try at the U. 8. Naval Academy. Annapolis, Maryland, 1874-1888; chemist 
at the Naval Torpedo Station and Naval War College, Newport, Rhode 
Island, 1888-1892; professor of chemistry at George Washington Univer¬ 
sity, 1892-1917; and chief explosives chemist of the U. 8. Bureau of Mines 
in Washington, 1919-1933. Author and co-author of many very valuable 
publications of the Bureau of Mines. 
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block of explosive and pieces of armor plate, Munroe was able to 
secure embossed reproductions of these delicate materials. Sev¬ 
eral fine examples of the Munroe effect, prepared by Munroe 
himself, are preserved in a fire screen at the Cosmos Club in 
Washington. 

The effect of hollowed charges appears to have been redis¬ 
covered, probably independently, by Egon Neumann, who claimed 
it as an original discovery, and its application in explosive tech¬ 
nique was patented by the Westfalisch-Anhaltische Sprengstoff- 


Fiouxes 11 and 12. Munroe Effect. (Courtesy Trojan Powder Company). 
Fzoun 11. Explosive Enclosed in Pasteboard Wrapper. Note that the 
letters incised into the surface of the explosive are in mirror writing, like 
worda set in type, in order that the printing may be normal. A steel plate 
after a charge like that pictured was exploded against it, the incised sur¬ 
face being next to the plate. Fiouxs 12. A section of steel shafting after 
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a charge like that represented in Ficube 11 had been exploded upon it, 
the incised surface of the explosive being next to the steel. 

A. G. in 1910. Neumann, working with blocks of TNT having 
conical indentations but not complete perforations, found that 
such blocks blew holes through wrought-iron plates, whereas 
solid blocks of greater actual weight only bent or dented them. 

It has been recommended that torpedoes be loaded with charges 
hollowed in their forward ends. Advantage is taken of the Munrof 
effect in the routine blasting of oil wells, and, intentionally or 
not, by every explosives engineer who initiates an explosion by 
means of two or more electric blasting caps, fired simultaneously, 
at different positions within the same charge. 

Sensitivity Tests ^ 


Among the important tests which are made on explosives are 
the determinations of their sensitivity to impact and to tempera¬ 
ture, that is, of the distance through which a falling weight 
must drop upon them to cause them to explode or to inflame, and 
of the temperatures at which they inflame, explode, or “puff” 
spontaneously. At different places different machines and appa¬ 
ratus are used, and the numerical results differ in consequence 
from laboratory to laboratory. 

For the falling weight or impact or drop test a 2-kilogram 
weight is generally used. In a typical apparatus the explosive 
undergoing the test is contained in a hole in a steel block, a steel 
plunger or piston is pressed down firmly upon it, and it is directly 
upon this plunger that the weight is dropped. A fresh sample is 
taken each time, and material which has not exploded from a 
single impact is discarded. A drop of 2 to 4 cm. will explode 
mercury fulminate, one of about 70 to 80 cm. will cause the 
inflammation of black powder, and one of 60 to 180 cm. will cause 
the explosion of TNT according to the physical state of the 
sample. 

For determining the temperature of ignition, a weighed amount 
of the material is introduced into a copper capsule (a blasting 
cap shell) and this is thrust into a bath of Wood’s metal previ¬ 
ously heated to a known temperature. If no explosibn occurs 
within 5 seconds (or other definite interval), the sample is re¬ 
moved, the temperature of the bath is raised 5° (usually), and a 
fresh sample in a fresh copper capsule is tried. Under these con¬ 
ditions (that is, within a 5-second interval), 4F black powder 
takes fire at 190° ±5°, and 30-caliber straight nitrocellulose 
smokeless powder at 315°±5°. In another method of carrying 
out the test, the capsule containing the explosive is introduced 
into the metal bath at 100°, the temperature is raised at a steady 
and regulated rate, and the temperature at which the explosive 
decomposition occurs is noted. When the temperature is raised 
more rapidly, the inflammation occurs at a higher temperature, 
as indicated by the following table. The fact that explosives are 
more sensitive to shock and to friction when they are warm is 
doubtless due to the same ultimate causes. 

Temperature of Ignition 
Heated from 100® 


at 20° per minute 


Trinitrotoluene. 321 • 

Picric acid. 31 fl» 

Tetryl. 196® 

Hexanitrodiphenylamine. 258° 

Hexanitrodiphenyl sulfide. 319° 

Hexaaitrodiphenyl aulfone. 308° 


at 5* per minute 
304* 

300° 

187® 

250® 

302® 

297® 


Substances like trinitrotoluene, picric acid, and tetryl, which 
are intrinsically stable at ordinary temperatures, decompose 


slowly if they are heated for considerable periods of time at tem¬ 
peratures below those at which they inflame. This, of course, is 
a matter of interest, but it is a property of all samples of the 
substance, does not vary greatly between them, and is not made 
the object of routine testing. Nitrocellulose and many nitric 
esters, however, appear to be intrinsically unstable, subject to a 
spontaneous decomposition which is generally slow but may be 
accelerated greatly by the presence of impurities in the sample. 
For this reason, nitrocellulose and smokeless powder are regu¬ 
larly subjected to stability tests for the purpose, not of establish¬ 
ing facts concerning the explosive in question, but rather for 
determining the quality of the particular sample. 10 

10 The routine teste which are carried out on military explosives are 
described in U. S. War Department Technical Manual TM9-2900, “Mili¬ 
tary Explosives.” The testing of explosives for sensitivity, explosive power, 
etcr: is described in the Bulletins and Technical Papers of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. The student of explosives is advised to secure from the Super¬ 
intendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., a list of the publications of 
the Bureau of Mines, and then to supply himself with as many as may 
be of interert, for they are sold at very moderate prices. The following 
are especially recommended. Several of these are now no longer procur¬ 
able from the Superintendent of Documents, but they may be found in 
many libraries. ^ 

Tests of Explosive Power and Brisance 

For estimating the total energy of an explosive, a test in the 
manometric bomb probably supplies the most satisfactory single 
indication. It should be remembered that total energy and actual 
effectiveness are different matters. The effectiveness of an ex¬ 
plosive depends in large part upon the rate at which its energy is 
liberated. 

The high pressures developed by explosions were first meas¬ 
ured by means of the Rodman gauge, in which the pressure 
caused a hardened-steel knife edge to penetrate into a disc of 
soft copper. The depth of penetration was taken as a measure of 
the pressure to which the apparatus had been subjected. This 
gauge was improved by Nobel, who used a copper cylinder placed 
between a fixed and a movable steel piston. Such crusher gauges 
are at present used widely, both for measuring the maximum 
pressures produced by explosions within the confined space of the 
manometric bomb and for determining the pressures which exist 
in the barrels of guns during the proof firing of powder. The 
small copper cylinders are purchased in large and uniform lots, 
their deformations under static pressures are determined and 
plotted in a chart, and the assumption is made that the sudden 
pressures resulting from explosions produce the same deforma¬ 
tions as static pressures of the same magnitudes. Piezoelectric 
gauges, in which the pressure on a tourmaline crystal or on discs 
of quartz produces an electromotive force, have been used in 
work with manometric bombs and for measuring the pressures 
which exist in the chambers of^uns. Other gauges, which depend 

upon the change of electrical resistance of a conducting wire, are 
beginning to find application. 

The manometric bomb is strongly constructed of steel and has 
a capacity which is known accurately. In order that the pressure 
resulting from the explosion may have real significance, the 
density of loading, that is, the number of grams of explosive per 
cubic centimeter of volume, must also be reported. The pressures 
produced by the same explosive in the same bomb are in general 
not directly proportional to the density of loading. The tempera¬ 
tures in the different cases are certainly different, and the com¬ 
positions of tlie hot gaseous mixtures depend upon the pressures 
which exist upon them and determine the conditions of the 
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equilibria between their components. The water in the gases can 
be determined, their volume and pressure can be measured at 
ordinary temperature, and the temperature of the explosion can 
be calculated roughly if the assumptions are made that the gas 
laws hold and that the composition of the cold gases is the same 
as that of the hot. If the gases are analyzed, and our best 
knowledge relative to the equilibria which exist between the com¬ 
ponents is assumed to be valid for the whole temperature range, 
then the temperature produced by the explosion can be calculated 
with better approximation. 

Other means of estimating and comparing the capacity of. 
explosives for doing useful work are supplied by the tests with the 
ballistic pendulum and by the Trauzl and small lead block 
tests. The first of these is useful for comparing a new commercial 
explosive with one which is standard; the others give indications 
which are of interest in describing both commercial explosives 
and pure explosive substances. 

In the Trauzl lead block test (often called simply the lead- 
block test) 10 grams of the explosive, wrapped in tinfoil and 
stemmed with sand, is exploded by means of an electric detonator 
in a cylindrical hole in the middle of a cylindrical block of lead, 
and the enlargement of the cavity, measured by pouring in water 
from a graduate and corrected for the enlargement which is 
ascribable to the detonator alone, is reported. For the standard 
test, the blocks arc cast from chemically pure lead, 200 mm. in 
height and 200 mm. in diameter, with a central hole made by 

the mold, 125 mm. deep and 25 mm. in diameter. The test is 

25 

applicable only to explosives which detonate. Black powder and 
other explosives which burn produce but little effect, for the gases 
blow out the stemming and escape. The test is largely one of 
brisance, but for explosives of substantially equal brisance it 
gives some indication of their relative power. An explosive of 
great brisance but little power will create an almost spherical 
pocket at the bottom of the hole in the block, while one of less 
brisance and greater power will enlarge the hole throughout its 



Fiouu 13. Lead Block Tests (above), and Trausl Tests (below). (Cour¬ 
tesy U. S. Bureau of Mines.) 


length and widen its throat at the top of the block. The form of 
the hole, then, as shown by sectioning the block, is not without 
significance. The Trauzl test does not give reliable indications 
with explosives which contain aluminum (such as ammonal) or 
with others which produce very high temperatures, for the hot 
gases erode the metal, and the results are high. 

A small Trauzl block is used for testing commercial detonators. 


Another test, known as the small lead block test , is entirely a 
test of brisance. As the test is conducted at the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, a lead cylinder 38 mm. in diameter and 64 mm. high is 
set upright upon a rigid steel support; a disc of annealed steel 

38 mm . in diameter and 6.4 mm. thick is placed upon it; a strip 
of manila paper wide enough to extend beyond the top of the 
composite cylinder and to form a container at its upper end is 
wrapped and secured around it; 100 grams of explosive is placed 



Fiouu 14. Small Trauxl Testa of Detonators. (Courtesy Western Cartridge 

Company.) 


in this container and fired, without tamping, by means of an 
electric detonator. The result is reported as the compression of 
the lead block, that is, as the difference between its height before 
and iU height after the explosion. The steel disc receives the 
force of the explosion and transmits it to the lead cylinder. With- 



Fioubs 15. Aluminum Plate and Lead Plate Tests of Detonators. (Courtesy 

Atlas Powder Company.) 

out it, the lead cylinder would be so much deformed that its 
height could not be measured. 

In the lead plate test of detonators, the detonator is fired while 
standing upright on a plate of pure lead. Plates 2 to 6 mm. thick 
are used, most commonly 3 mm. A good detonator makes a clean- 
cut hole through the lead. The metal of the detonator case is 
blown into small fragments which make fine and characteristic 
markings on the lead plate radiating away from the place where 


27 



Fiouu 16. Effect of Detonator on Lead Plate 10 cm. Distant from It# End. 
The diameter of the hole is about 1% times the diameter of the detonator 
which was fired. The lead has splashed up around the hole in much the 
same fashion as placid water splashes when a pebble is dropped into it. 
Note the numerous small splashes on the lead plate where it was struck 
by fragments of the detonator casing. 
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the detonator stood. With a good detonator, the surface of the 
lead plate ought to show no places where it has been tom roughly 
by large fragments of the case. Similar tests are often carried out 
with plates of aluminum. 
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CHAPTER II 
BLACK POWDER 


made his diabolic invention while in prison. According to 
another legend, Berthold blew himself up while demonstrat¬ 
ing the power of his discovery; another states that he was 
executed. 

The lovers of fine points may argue over Berthold’s exist¬ 
ence, but it can be historically established that Freiburg in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was a flourishing cen¬ 
ter for the casting of cannon and the training of gunners. 


The discovery that a mixture of potassium nitrate, charcoal, 
and sulfur is capable of doing useful mechanical work is one of 
the most important chemical discoveries or inventions of all 
time. It is to be clussed with the discovery or invention of pottery, 
which occurred before the remote beginning of history, and with 
that of the fixation of nitrogen by reason of which the ecology 
of the human race will.be different in the future from what it has 
been throughout the time that is past. Three great discoveries 
signalized the break-up of the Middle Ages: the discovery of 
America, which made available new foods and drugs, new natural 
resources, and new land in which people might multiply, prosper, 
and develop new cultures; the discovery of printing, which made 
possible the rapid and cheap diffusion of knowledge; and the 
discovery of the controllable force of gunpowder, which made 
huge engineering achievements possible, gave access to coal and 
to minerals within the earth, and brought on directly the age of 
iron and steel and with it the era of machines and of rapid trans¬ 
portation and communication. It is difficult to judge which of 

these three inventions has made the greatest difference to man¬ 
kind. 

Black powder and similar mixtures were used in incendiary 
compositions, and in pyrotechnic devices for amusement and for 
war, long before there was any thought of applying their energy 
usefully for the production of mechanical work. The invention 

£ £ A * A invention which is meant when 

the discovery of gunpowder” is mentioned—did not follow imme¬ 
diately upon the discovery of the composition of black powder. 
It is possible that other applications antedated it, that black 
powder was used in petards for blowing down gateways, draw¬ 
bridges, etc., or in simple operations of blasting, before’it was 
used for its ballistic effect. 
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Berthold Schwarz 

The tradition that the composition of black powder was dis¬ 
covered and that guns were invented about 1250 (or 1350 or even 
later) by Berthold Schwarz, a monk of Freiburg i. Br., in Ger¬ 
many, is perpetuated by a monument at that place. Constantin 
Anklitzen assumed the name of Berthold when he joined the 
Franciscan order, and was known by his confreres as der 
schwarzer Berthold because of his interest in black magic. The 
records of the Franciscan chapter in Freiburg were destroyed or 
scattered before the Reformation, and there are no contempo¬ 
raneous accounts of the alleged discovery. Concerning the absence 
of documents, Oesper says: 


If he is a purely legendary inventor the answer is obvious. 
However, history may have taken no interest in his doings 
because guns were said to be execrable inventions and their 
employment (except against the unbelievers) was decried as 
destructive of manly valor and unworthy of an honorable 
warnor Berthold was reputed to have compounded powder 
with batan s blessing, and the clergy preached that as a co- 
worker of the Evil One he was a renegade to his profession 
and his name should be forgotten. There is a tradition that 
he was imprisoned by his fellow monks, and some say he 


Boerhaave on Black Powder 

Although black powder has done immeasurable good through 
its civil uses, it has nevertheless been regarded as an evil dis¬ 
covery because of the easy and unsportsmanlike means which it 
provides for the destruction of life. Boerhaave, more than two 
centuries ago, wrote in the modern spirit on the importance of 
chemistry in war and condemned black powder in a manner 
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similar to that in which some of our latest devices of warfare 
have been decried in public print. 


It were indeed to be wish’d that our art had been less in¬ 
genious, in contriving means destructive to mankind; we 
mean those instruments of war, which were unknown to the 
ancients, and have made such havoc among the moderns. 
But as men have always been bent on seeking each other’s 
destruction by continual wars; and as force, when brought 
against us, can only be repelled by force; the chief support 
of war, must, after money, be now sought in chemistry. 

Roger Bacon, as early as the twelfth century, 8 had found 
out gunpowder, wherewith he imitated thunder and light¬ 
ning; but that age was so happy as not to apply so extraor¬ 
dinary a discovery to the destruction of mankind. But two 
ages afterwards, Barthol Schwartz* a German monk and 
chemist, happening by some accident to discover a prodigious 
power of expanding in some of this powder which he had 
made for medicinal uses, he apply’d it first in an iron barrel, 
and soon after to the military art, and taught it to the 
Venetians. The effect is, that the art of war has since that 
time turned entirely on this one chemical invention; so that 
the feeble boy may now kill the stoutest hero: Nor is there 
anything, how vast and solid soever, can withstand it. Bv a 
thorough acquaintance with the power of this powder, that 
mielligent Dutch General Cohom quite alter’d the whole art 
of fighting; making such changes in the manner of fortifica¬ 
tion, that places formerly held impregnable, now want de¬ 
fenders. In effect, the power of gun-powder is still more to be 
lear a. I tremble to mention the stupendous force of another 

* Bacon lived in the thirteenth century; we quote the passage as it is 
nnted. 

4 Shaw’s footnote (op. cil., p. 190) states: 

What evidently shews the ordinary account of its invention false, is 
that Schwartz i 8 held to have first taught it to the Venetian* in the year 
1380; and that they first used it in the war against the Genoese, in a 
place antiently called Fossa Caudeana. now Chioogia. For we find men¬ 
tion of fire arms much earlier: Peter Mcssius, in his uarne lectxoncs, 
relates that Alphontu* XI. king of Castile used mortars against the 
Moors, in a siege in 1348; and Don Pedro, bishop of Leon, in his chron¬ 
icle, mentions the same to have been used above four hundred years 
ago by the people of Tunis, in a sea fight against the Moorish king of 
Sevtl. Du Cange adds, that there is mention made of this powder in 
° f thC ChamberS ° f accounts in France, as early as the 
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powder, prepar’d of sulfur, nitre, and burnt Ices of wine; 5 to 
say nothing of the well-known power of aurum fulminans. 
Some person taking a quantity of fragrant oil, chemically 
procured from spices, and mixing it with a liquor procured 
from salt-petre, discover’d a thing far more powerful than 
gun-powder itself; and which spontaneously kindles and 
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B This is fulminating powder, made, according to lire’s “Dictionary of 
Chemistry/’ first American edition, Philadelphia, 1821: 

by 'ritur&ting in a warm mortar, three parts by weight of nitre, two 
of carbonate of potash, and one of flowers of sulfur. Ita effects, when 
fused in a ladle, und then set on fire, are very great. The whole of the 
melted fluid explodes with an intolerable noise, and the ladle is com¬ 
monly disfigured, as if it had received a strong blow downwards. 

Samuel Guthrie, Jr. (cf. Archeion, 13, 11 ff. 119311), manufactured and 
sold in this country large quantities of a similar material. In a letter to 
Benjamin Silliman dated September 12, 1831 (Am. J. Sci. Arts, 21, 288 ff. 
[18321), he says: 

I send you two small phials of nitrated sulphuret of potash, or yellow 

E owder, as it is usually called in this country. ... I nave made some 
undred pounds of it, which were eagerly bought up by hunters and 
sportsmen for priming fire arms, a purpose which it answered most 
admirably; und, but for the happy introduction of powder for priming, 
which is ignited by percussion, it would long since have gone into 
extensive use. 

With this preparation I have had much to do, and I doubt whether, 
in the whole circle of experimental philosophy, many cases can be found 
involving dangers more appalling, or more difficult to be overcome, 
than melting fulminating powder and saving the product, and reducing 
the process to a business operation. I have had with it some eifht Or 
ten tremendous explosions, and in one of them I received, full in my 
face and eyes, the flame of a quarter of a pound of the composition, 
just as it had become thoroughly melted. 

The common proportions of 3 parts of nitre. 2 parts of carbonate of 
potash and 1 port of sulphur, gave a powder three times quicker than 
common black powder; but, by melting together 2 parts of nitre and 1 
of carbonate of potash, and when the mass was cold adding to AVi parts 
of it. 1 part of sulphur—equal in the 100. to 54.54 dry nitre, 27.27 dry 
carbonate of potash and 18.19 sulphur—a greatly superior composition 
was produced, burning no less than eight and one half times quicker 
than the best common powder. The substances were intimately ground 
together, and then melted to a t coxy consistence, upon an iron plate of 
one inch in thickness, heated over a muffled furnace, taking care to 
knead the mass assiduously, and remove the plate as often as the bot¬ 
tom of the maw became pretty slippery. 

By the previously melting together of the nitre and carbonate of 
potash, a more intimate union of these substances was effected than 
could possibly be made by mechanical means, or by the slight melting 
which was admissible in the after process; and by the slight melting of 
the whole upon a thick iron plate, I was able to conduct the business 
with facility and safety. 

The melted mass, after being cold, is as hard and porous as pumice 
stone, and is grained with difficulty; but there is a stage when it is 
cooling in which it is very crumbly, and it should then be powdered 
upon a hoard, with a small wooden cylinder, and put up hot, without 
oorting the grains or even rifting out the flour. 
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burns with great fierceness, without any application of fire.® 

I shall but just mention a fatal event which lately happen’d 
in Germany , from an experiment made with balsam of sul¬ 
phur terebinthinated, and confined in a close chemical vessel, 
and thus exploded by fire; God grant that mortal men may 
not be so ingenious at their own cost, as to pervert a profit¬ 
able science any longer to such horrible uses. For this reason 
I forbear to mention several other matters far more horrible 
and destructive, than any of those above rehearsed. 

•Shaw’s footnote (op. cit., p. 191): "A drachm of compound spirit of 
nitre being poured on half a drachm of oil of carraway seeds in vacuo; 
the mixture immediately made a flash like gun-powder, and burst the ex¬ 
hausted receiver, which was a glass six inches wide, and eight inches deep/' 

Greek Fire 

Fire and the sword have been associated with each other from 
earliest times. The invention of Greek fire appears to have con¬ 
sisted of the addition of saltpeter to the combustible mixtures 
already in use, and Greek fire is thus seen as the direct ancestor 
both of black gunpowder and of pyrotechnic compositions. 

The Byzantine historian, Theophanes the Confessor, narrates 
that “Constantine [Constantine IV, sumamed Pogonatus, the 
Bearded], being apprised of the designs of the unbelievers against 
Constantinople, commanded large boats -equipped with cauldrons 
of fire (tubs or vats of . fire) and fast-sailing galleys equipped 
with siphons.” The narrative refers to events which occurred in 
the year 670, or possibly 672. It says for the next year: “At this 


time Kallinikos, an architect (engineer) from Heliopolis of Syria, 
came to the Byzantines and having prepared a sea fire (or marine 
fire) set fire to the boats of the Arabs, and burned these with 
their men aboard, and in this manner the Byzantines were 
victorious and found (discovered) the marine fire.” The Mos¬ 
lem fleet was destroyed at Cyzicus by the use of this fire which 
for several centuries afterwards continued to bring victory 
to the Byzantines in their naval battles with the Moslems and 
Russians. 

Leo’s Tactica , written about a.d. 900 for the generals of the 
empire, tells something of the manner in which the Greek fire was 
to be used in combat. 
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And of the last two oarsmen in the bow, let the one be the 
siphonator , and the other to cast the anchor into the sea. 
... In any case, let him have in the bow the siphon covered 
with copper, as usual, by means of which he shall shoot the 
prepared fire upon the enemy. And above such 6iphon (let 
there be) a false bottom of planks also surrounded by 
boards, in which the warriors shall stand to meet the on¬ 
coming foes. ... On occasion [let there be] formations 
immediately to the front [without maneuvers] so, whenever 
there is need, to fall upon the enemy at the bow and set 
fire to the ships by means of the fire oj the siphons. . . 
Many very suitable contrivances were invented by the an¬ 
cients and moderns, with regard to both the enemy's ships 
and the warriors on them—such as at that time the prepared 
fire which is ejected (thrown) by means of siphons with a 
roar and a lurid (burning) smoke and filling them [the 
ships] with smoke. . . . They shall use also the other 
method of small siphons thrown (i.e., directed) by hand from 
behind iron shields and held [by the soldiers], which are 
called hand siphons and have been recently manufactured 
by our state. For these can also throw (shoot) the prepared 
fire into the faces of the enemy. 

Leo also described the use of strepta y by which a liquid fire was 
ejected, but he seemed to have been vague upon the details of 
construction of the pieces and upon the force which propelled the 
flame, and, like the majority of the Byzantine writers, he failed 
to mention the secret ingredient, the saltpeter, upon which the 
functioning of the fires undoubtedly depended, for their flames 
could be directed downward as well as upward. 

The Byzantines kept their secret well and for a long time, but 
the Mosiems finally learned about it and used the fire against 
the Christians at the time of the Fifth Crusade. In the Sixth 
Crusade the army of Saint Louis in Egypt was assailed with 
incendiaries thrown from ballistae, with fire from tubes, and with 
grenades of glass and metal, thrown by hand, which scattered fire 
on bursting. Brock thinks that the fire from tubes operated in 
the manner of Roman candles. The charge, presumed to be a non- 
homogeneous mixture of combustible materials with saltpeter, 
“will, in certain proportions, if charged into a strong tube, give 
intermittent bursts, projecting blazing masses of the mixture to a 
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considerable distance. The writer has seen this effect produced in 
a steel mortar of 5% inches diameter, the masses of composition 
being thrown a distance of upwards of a hundred yards, a con¬ 
siderable range in the days of close warfare.” There is no reason 
to believe that the fire tubes were guns. 

Marcus Graecus 

In the celebrated book of Marcus Graecus, Liber ignium ad 
comburendos hostes , Greek fire and other incendiaries are de¬ 
scribed fully, as is also black powder and its use in rockets and 
crackers. This work was quoted by the Arabian physician, Mesue, 
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in the ninth century, and was probably written during the eighth. 

Greek fire is made as follows: take sulfur, tartar, sarco- 
colla, pitch, melted saltpeter, petroleum oil, and oil of gum, 
boil all these together, impregnate tow with the mixture, and 
the material is ready to be set on fire. This fire cannot be 
extinguished by urine, or by vinegar, or by sand. . 

Flying fire (rockets) may be obtained in the following 
manner: take one part of colophony, the same of sulfur, and 
two parts of saltpeter. Dissolve the pulverized mixture in 
linseed oil, or better in oil of lamium. Finally, the mixture is 
placed in a reed or in a piece of wood which has been hol¬ 
lowed out. When it is set on fire, it will fly in whatever direc¬ 
tion one wishes, there to set everything on fire. 

Another mixture corresponds more closely to the composition 
of black powder. The author even specifies grapevine or willow 
charcoal which, with the charcoal of black alder, are still the 
preferred charcoals for making fuze powders and other grades 
where slow burning is desired. 

Take one pound of pure sulfur, two pounds of grapevine 
or willow charcoal, and six pounds of saltpeter. Grind these 
three substances in a marble mortar in such manner as to 
reduce them to a most subtle powder. After that, the powder 
in desired quantity is put into an envelope for flying (a 
rocket) or for making thunder (a cracker). Note that the 
envelope for flying ought to be thin and long and well-filled 
with the above-described powder tightly packed, while the 
envelope for making thunder ought to be short and thick, 
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only-half filled with powder, and tightlv tied up at both 
ends with an iron wire. Note that a small hole ought to be 
made in each envelope for the introduction of the match 
The match ought to be thin at both ends, thick in the mid¬ 
dle, and filled with the above-described powder. The enve¬ 
lope intended to fly in the air has as many thicknesses (ply) 
as one pleases; that for making thunder, however, has a 
great many. 

Toward the end of the Liber ignium the author gives a slightly 
different formula for the black powder to be used in rockets. 

The composition of flying fire is threefold. The first com¬ 
position may be made from saltpeter, sulfur, and linseed oil. 
these ground up together and packed into a reed, and 
lighted, will make it ascend in the air. Another flying fire 
may be made from saltpeter, sulfur, and grapevine or wil¬ 
low charcoal. These materials, mixed and introduced into a 
papyrus tube and ignited, will make it fly rapidly. And note 
that one ought to take three times as much charcoal as sul¬ 
fur and three times as much saltpeter as charcoal. 

Roger Bacon 

Roger Bacon appears to have been the first scholar in northern 
Europe who was acquainted with the use of saltpeter in incen¬ 
diary and explosive mixtures. Yet the passage in which he makes 
specific mention of this important ingredient indicates that toy 
firecrackers were already in use by the children of his day. In 

the “Opus Majus,” Sixth Part, On Experimental Science, he 
writes: 

For malta, which is a kind of bitumen and is plentiful in 
this world, when cast upon an armed man bums him up. The 
Romans suffered severe loss of life from this in their con¬ 
quests, as Pliny states in the second book of the Natural 
History and as the histories attest. Similarly vellow petro¬ 
leum, that is, oil springing from the rock, burns up whatever 
it meets if it is properly prepared. For a consuming fire is 
produced by this which can be extinguished with difficulty: 
lor water cannot put it out. Certain inventions disturb the 


Fiouw 17. Roger Bacon (c. 1214-1292). Trobably the first man in Latin 
Europe to publish a description of black powder. He was acquainted with 
rocket* and firecrackers, but not with guns. 
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large as the human thumb. From the force of the salt called 
saltpeter so horrible a sound is produced at the bursting of 
so small a thing, namely a small piece of parchment, that we 
perceive it exceeds the roar of sharp thunder, and the flash 
exceeds the greatest brilliancy of the lightning accompany¬ 
ing the thunder. 

A description in cypher of the composition of black powder in 
the treatise “Do nullitate magiac” which is ascribed to Roger 
Bacon has attracted considerable attention. Whether Bacon wrote 
the treatise or not, it is certain at any rate that the treatise dates 
from about bis time and certain, too, that much of the material 
which it contains is to be found in the “Opus Majus.” The author 
describes many of the wonders of nature, mechanical, optical, 
medicinal, etc., among them incendiary compositions and fire¬ 
crackers. 


hearing to such a degree that, if they are set off suddenly at 
night with sufficient skill, neither city nor army can endure 
them. No clap of thunder could compare with such noises. 
Certain of these strike such terror to the sight that the 
coruscations of the clouds disturb it incomparably less. . . . 
We have an example of this in that toy of children which is 
made in many parts of the world, namely an instrument as 

3G 
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We can prepare from saltpeter and other materials an ar¬ 
tificial fire which will burn at whatever distance we please. 
The same may be made from red petroleum and other things, 
and from amber, and naphtha, and white petroleum, and 
from similar materials. . . . Greek fire and many other com¬ 
bustibles are closely akin to these mixtures. . . . For the 
sound of thunder may be artificially produced in the air with 
greater resulting horror than if it had been produced by nat¬ 
ural causes. A moderate amount of proper material, of the 
size of the thumb, will make a horrible sound and violent 
coruscation. 

Toward the end of the treatise the author announces his inten¬ 
tion of writing obscurely upon a secret of the greatest importance, 
and then proceeds to a seemingly incoherent discussion of some¬ 
thing which he calls “the philosopher’s egg.” Yet a thoughtful 
reading between the lines shows that the author is describing the 
purification of “the stone of Tagus” (saltpeter), and that this 
material is somehow to be used in conjunction with “certain parts 
of burned shrubs or of willow" (charcoal) and with the “vapor of 
pearl” (which is evidently sulfur in the language of the medieval 
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chemists). The often-discussed passage which contains the black 
powder anagram is as follows: 

Sed tamen satis petrae LVRV VO PO V1R CAN VTR1ET 
sutphuris, et sic fades tonitruum et coruscationem: sic facies 

artificium. 

A few lines above the anagram, the author sets down the com¬ 
position of black powder in another manner. “Take then of the 
bones of Adam (charcoal) and of the Calx (sulfur), the same 
weight of each; and there are six of the Petral Stone (saltpeter) 
and five of the Stone of Union.” The Stone of Union is either 
sulfur or charcoal, probably sulfur, but it doesn’t matter for the 
context has made it evident that only three components enter 
into the composition. Of these, six parts of saltpeter are to be 
taken, five each of the other two. The little problem in algebra 
supplies a means of checking the solution of the anagram, and it 
is evident that the passage ought to be read as follows: 

Sed tamen satis petrae R. VI. PART. V. NOV. CORVLI. 

ET V. sulphuris, et sic fades tonitruum et coruscationem: sic 

facies artificium. 

But, however, of saltpeter take six parts, five of young willow 
(charcoal), and five of sulfur, and so you will make thunder 
and lightning, and so you will turn the trick. 

The 6:5:5 formula is not a very good one for the composition 
of black powder for use in guns, but it probably gave a mixture 
which produced astonishing results in rockets and firecrackers, 
and it is not unlike the formulas of mixtures which are used in 
certain pyrotechnic pieces at the present time. 

Although Roger Bacon was not acquainted with guns or with 
the use of black powder for accomplishing mechanical work, yet 
he seems to have recognized the possibilities in the mixture, for 
the treatise “On the Nullity of Magic” comes to an end with the 
statement: “Whoever will rewrite this will have a key which 
opens and no man shuts, and when he will shut, no man opens.” 11 

14 Compare Revelations, 3: 7 and 8. “And to the angel of the church 
in Philadelphia write: These things saith he that is holy, he that is true, 
he that hath the key of David, he that openeth, and no man ahutteth; 
and shutteth, and no man openeth; I know thy works: behold, I have set 
before thee an open door, and no man can shut it.” 
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Development of Black Powder 


Guns apparently first came into use shortly after the death of 
Roger Bacon. A manuscript in the Asiatic Museum at Leningrad, 
probably compiled about 1320 by Shems ed Din Mohammed, 
shows tubes for shooting arrows and balls by means of powder. 
In the library of Christ Church, Oxford, there is a manuscript 
entitled “De officiis regum,” written by Walter de Millemete in 
1325, in which a drawing pictures a man applying a light to the 
touch-hole of a bottle-shaped gun for firing a dart. On February 
11, 1326, the Republic of Venice ordered iron bullets and metal 
cannon for the defense of its castles and villages, and in 1338 
cannon and powder were provided for the protection of the ports 
of Harfleur and l’Heure against Edward III. Cannon were used 
in 1342 by the Moors in the defense of Algecira9 against Alphonso 
XI of Castile, and in 1346 by the English at the battle of Cr6cy. 

When guns began to be used, experiments were carried out for 
determining the precise composition of the mixture which would 
produce the best effect. One notable study, made at Bruxelles 
about 1560, led to the selection of a mixture containing saltpeter 
75 per cent, charcoal 15.62 per cent, and sulfur 9.38 per cent. 
A few of the formulas for black powder which have been used at 
various times are calculated to a percentage basis and tabulated 
below: 


8th century, Marcus Graecus.... 

8th century, Marcus Graccus- 

c. 1252, Roger Bacon. 

1350, Ardeme (laboratory recipe). 

1560, Whitehome. 

1560, Bruxelles studies. 

1635, British Government contract 
1781, Bishop Wateon. 


Saltpeter 

Charcoal 

SOLTUR 

66.66 

22.22 

11.11 

69.22 

23.07 

7.69 

37.50 

31.25 

31.25 

66.6 

22.2 

11.1 

50.0 

33.3 

18.6 

75.0 

15.62 

9.38 

75.0 

12.5 

12.5 

75.0 

15.0 

10.0 


It is a remarkable fact, and one which indicates that the im¬ 
provements in black powder have been largely in the methods 
of manufacture, that the last three of these formulas correspond 
very closely to the composition of all potassium nitrate black 
powder for military and sporting purposes which is used today. 
Any considerable deviation from the 6:1:1 or 6:1.2:0.8 formulas 
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produces a powder which burns more slowly or produces less 
vigorous effects, and different formulas are used for the com- 



Figure 18. Gunpowder Manufacture, Lorrain, 1630. After the material* 
had been intimately ground together in the mortar, the mixture was 
moistened with water, or with a solution of camphor in brandy, or with 
other material, and formed into grains by nibbing through a sieve. 
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pounding of powders for blasting and for other special purposes. 
In this country blasting powder is generally made from sodium 
nitrate. 

John Bate early in the seventeenth century understood the 
individual functions of the three components of black powder 
when he wrote: “The Saltpeter is the Soule, the Sulphur the Life, 
and the Coalcs the Body of it.” The saltpeter supplies the 
oxygen for the combustion of the charcoal, but the sulfur is the 
life, for this inflammable element catches the first fire, communi¬ 
cates it throughout the mass, makes the powder quick, and gives 
it vivacity. 

Hard, compressed grains of black powder are not porous—the 
sulfur appears to have colloidal properties and to fill completely 

the spaces between the small particles of the other components— 
and the grains arc poor conductors of heat. When they are lighted, 
they burn progressively from the surface. The area of the surface 
of an ordinary grain decreases as the burning advances, the grain 
becomes smaller and smaller, the rate of production of gas de¬ 
creases, and the duration of the whole burning depends upon the 
dimension of the original grain. Large powder grains which re¬ 
quired more time for their burning were used in the larger guns. 
Napoleon’s army used roughly cubical grains 8 mm. thick in its 
smaller field guns, and cubical or lozenge-shaped grains twice as 
thick in some of its larger guns. Grains in the form of hexagonal 
prisms were used later, and the further improvement was intro¬ 
duced of a central hole through the grain in a direction parallel 
to the sides of the prism. When these single-perforated hexagonal 
prisms were lighted, the area of the outer surfaces decreased as 
the burning advanced, but the area of the inner surfaces of the 
holes actually increased, and a higher rate of production of gas 
was maintained. Such powder, used in rifled guns, gave higher 
velocities and greater range than had ever before been possible. 
Two further important improvements were made: one, the use of 
multiple perforations in the prismatic grain by means of which 
the burning surface was made actually to increase as the burning 
progressed, with a resultant acceleration in the rate of production 
of the gases; and the other, the use of the slower-burning cocoa 
powder which permitted improvements in gun design. These, 
however, are purely of historical interest, for smokeless powder 
has now entirely superseded black powder for use in guns. 

If a propellent powder starts to burn slowly, the initial rise of 
pressure in the gun is less and the construction of the breech end 
of the gun need not be so strong and so heavy’. If the powder 
later produces gas at an accelerated rate, as it will do if its 
burning surface is increasing, then the projectile, already moving 
in the barrel, is able to take up the energy of the powder gases 
more advantageously and a greater velocity is imparted to it. 
The desired result is now secured by the use of progressive- 
burning colloided smokeless powder. Cocoa powder was the most 
successful form of black powder for use in rifled guns of long 
range. 

Cocoa powder or brown powder was made in single-perforated 
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hexagonal or octagonal prisms which resembled pieces of milk 
chocolate. A partially burned brown charcoal made from rye 
straw was used. This had colloidal properties and flowed under 
pressure, cementing the grains together, and made it possible to 
manufacture powders which were slow burning because they con¬ 
tained little sulfur or sometimes even none. The compositions of 
several typical cocoa powders are tabulated below: 



Saltpeter 

Brown 

Charcoal 

Sulfur 

England. 

... 79 

18 

3 

England. 

... 77.4 

17.6 

5 

Germany. 

... 78 

19 

3 

Germany. 

... 80 

20 

0 

France. 

... 78 

19 

3 


Cocoa powder was more sensitive to friction than ordinary black 
powder. Samples were reported to have inflamed from shaking in 
a canvas bag. Cocoa powder was used in the Spanish-American 
war, 1898. When its use was discontinued, existing stocks were 
destroyed, and single grains of the powder are now generally to 
be seen only in museums. 

Burning of Black Powder 


Black powder bums to produce a white smoke. This, of course, 
consists of extremely small particles of solid matter held tem¬ 
porarily in suspension by the hot gases from the combustion. 
Since the weight of these solids is equal to more than half of the 
weight of the original powder, the superiority of smokeless pow¬ 
der, which produces practically no smoke and practically 100 per 
cent of its weight of hot gas, is immediately apparent. The 
products of the burning of black powder have been studied by 
a number of investigators, particularly by Noble and Abel, 
who showed that the burning does not correspond to any simple 
chemical reaction between stoichiometrical proportions of the 
ingredients. Their experiments with RLG powder having the 


percentage composition indicated below showed that this powder 
burned to produce (average results) 42.98 per cent of its weight 

of gases, 55.91 per cent solids, and 1.11 per cent water. 
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Potassium nitrate. 74.430 

Potassium sulfate. 0.133 


J Carbon. 

. 12.398 

char J Hydregen... 

. 0.401 

I Oxygen. 

. 1.272 . 

I Aah. 

. 0.215 


14.286 


Moisture. 1.058 


Their mean results from the analysis of the gaseous products 
(percentage by volume) and of the solid products (percentage by 
weight) are shown in the following tables. 


Carbon dioxide .49.29 

Carbon monoxide. 12.47 

Nitrogen.32.91 

Hydrogen sulfide. 2.65 

Methane. 0.43 

Hydrogen. 2.19 


Potassium carbonate.61.03 

Potassium sulfate. 15.10 

Potassium sulfide. 14.45 

Potassium thiocyanate. 0.22 

Potassium nitrate. 0.27 

Ammonium carbonate. 0.08 

. 8.74 

Carbon. 0.08 


One gram of the powder in the state in which it was normally 
used, that is, while containing 1.058 per cent of moisture, pro¬ 
duced 718.1 calories and 271.3 cc. of permanent gas measured at 
0° and 760 mm. One gram of the completely desiccated powder 
gave 725.7 calories and 274.2 cc. These results indicate by cal¬ 
culation that the explosion of the powder produces a temperature 
of about 3880°. 


Uses of Black Powder 

Where smoke is no objection, black powder is probably the 
best substance that we have for communicating fire and for pro¬ 
ducing a quick hot flame, and it is for these purposes that it is 
now principally used in the military art. Indeed, the fact that its 
flame is filled with finely divided solid material makes it more 
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efficient as an igniter for smokeless powder than smokeless 
powder itself. Standard black powder (made approximately in 
accordance with the 6:1:1 or the 6:1.2:0.8 formula) is used in 
petards, as a base charge or expelling charge for shrapnel shells, 
in saluting and blank fire charges, as the bursting charge of prac¬ 
tice shells and bombs, as a propelling charge in certain pyro¬ 
technic pieces, and, either with or without the admixture of other 
substances which modify the rate of burning, in the time-train 
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Figure 19. Stump Mill for Making Black Powder. (Courtesy National 
Fireworks Company and the Boston Globe.) This mill, which make? 
powder for use in the manufacture of fireworks, consists of a single block 
of granite in which three deep cup-shaped cavities have been cut. The 
stamps which operate in these cups are supplied at their lower ends with 
cylindrical blocks of wood, sections cut from the trunk of a hornbeam 
tree. These are replaced when worn out. The powder from the mill is 
called "meal powder” and is used as such in the manufacture of fireworks. 
Also it is moistened slightly with water and rubbed through sieves to 
form granular gunpowder for use in making rockets, Roman candles, aerial 
bombshells, and other artifices. 
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rings and in other parts of fuzes. Modified black powders, in 
which the proportion of the ingredients does not approximate to 
the standard formulas just mentioned, have been used for blast¬ 
ing, especially in Europe, and have been adapted to special uses 
in pyrotechny. Sodium nitrate powder, ammonpulver, and other 
more remote modifications are discussed later in this chapter or 
in the chapter on pyrotechnics. 


grinding and pressing the materials together, and the subsequent 
pressing of the material into a hard cake which is broken up into 
grains, represent a great advance in the art and produce hard 
grains which are physically and ballistically uniform. 18 The 
operations in the manufacture of black powder as it is carried out 
at present are briefly as follows: 

1. Mixing of the powdered materials is accomplished by hand 
or mechanical blending while they are dampened with enough 
water to prevent the formation of dust, or the powdered sulfur 
and charcoal are stirred into a saturated solution of the requisite 
amount of potassium nitrate at a temperature of about 130°, the 
hot mass is spread out on the floor to cool, and the lumps are 
broken up. 

2. Incorporating or Milling. The usual wheel mill has wheels 
which weigh 8 or 10 tons each. It takes a charge of 300 pounds of 

17 The French still make pulvcrin, for the preparation of black match 
and for use in pyrotechnics, by rolling the materials with balls, some of 
lead and some of lignum vitae, in a barrel of hardwood. They also some¬ 
times u*e this method for mixing the ingredients before they are incor¬ 
porated more thoroughly in the wheel mill. 

1§ The black powder wheel mill is also used for reducing (under water) 
deteriorated smokelet* j>owder to a fine meal in order that it may he re¬ 
worked or used in the compounding of commercial explosives, and for the 
intimate incorporation of such explosives as the French schneiderxte. 

the mixture. The wheels rotate for about 3 hours at a rate of 
about 10 turns per minute. Edge runners turn back under the 
tread of the wheels material which would otherwise work away 
from the center of the mill. Considerable heat is produced during 
the milling, and more water is added from time to time to replace 
that which is lost by evaporation in order that the material may 
always be moist. The “wheel cake” and “clinker” which result 
from the milling are broken up into small pieces for the pressing. 



Figure 20. Modem Wheel Mill for Making Black Powder. (Courtesy Atla3 
Powder Company.) The large wheels weigh 10 tons each. 


Manufacture 

During the eighteenth century, stamp mills (Figure 19) for 
incorporating the ingredients of black powder largely superseded 
the more primitive mortars operated by hand. The meal powder, 
or pulverin as the French call it, was made into gunpowder by 
moistening slightly and then pressing through sieves. 17 The 
powder grains were not uniform with one another either in their 
composition or their density, and could not be expected to give 
very uniform ballistic results. The use of a heavy wheel mill for 


3. Pressing is done in a horizontal hydraulic press. Layers of 
powder are built up by hand between plates of aluminum, and 
the whole series of plates is pressed in one operation. The appa¬ 
ratus is so designed that fragments of powder are free to fall out 
at the edges of the plates, and only as much of the material 
remains between them as will conveniently fill the space. An 
effective pressure of about 1200 pounds per square inch is applied, 
and the resulting press cakes are about % inch thick and 2 feet 
square. 
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4. Coming or granulating is the most dangerous of the opera¬ 
tions in the manufacture of black powder. The coming mill is 

usually situated at a distance from the other buildings, is barri- 
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caded, and is never approached while the machinery, controlled 
from a distance, is in operation. The press cake is cracked or 
granulated between crusher rolls. Screens, shaken mechanically, 
separate the dust and the coarse pieces from the grains which are 
of the right size for use. The coarse pieces pass between other 
crusher rolls and over other screens, four sets of crusher rolls 
being used. Corning mill dust is used in fuse powder and by the 
makers of fireworks, who find it superior for certain purposes to 
other kinds of meal powder. 

5. Finishing. The granulated powder from the corning mill is 
rounded or polished and made “bright” by tumbling in a re¬ 
volving wooden cylinder or barrel. Sometimes it is dried at the 
same time by forcing a stream of warm air through the barrel. 
Or the polished powder is dried in wooden trays in a dry-house 
at 40°. If a glazed powder is desired, the glaze is usually applied 
before the final drying. To the polished powder, still warm from 
the tumbling, a small amount of graphite is added, and the 
tumbling is continued for a short time. Black powder of commerce 
usually contains about 1 or 1.5 per cent moisture. If it contains 
less than this, it has a tendency to take up moisture from the 
air; if it contains much more, its efficiency is affected. 

6. Grading. The powder is finally rescreened and separated 
into the different grain sizes, C (coarse), CC, CCC, F (fine), FF 
or 2F, 3F, 4F, etc. The word grade applied to black powder, refers 
to the grain size, not to the quality. 

Analysis 19 

A powdered sample for analysis may be prepared safely by 
grinding granulated black powder, in small portions at a time, in 
a porcelain mortar. The powder may be passed through a 60- 
mesh sieve and transferred quickly to a weighing bottle without 
taking up an appreciable amount of moisture. 

10 A test which from ancient times has been applied to black powder is 
carried out by pouring a small sample onto a cold flat surface and setting 
fire to it. A good powder ought to bum in a flash and leave no “pearls" 
or residue of globules of fused salt. A solid residue indicates either thut 
the ingredients have not been well incorporated, or that the powder at 
some time in its history has been wet (resulting in larger particles of salt¬ 
peter than would be present in good powder, the same result as ]>oor 
incorporation), or that the powder at the time of the test contains an 
undue amount of moisture. 
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Moisture is determined by drying in a desiccator over sulfuric 
acid for 3 days, or by drying to constant weight at 60° or 70°, at 
which temperature 2 hours is usually long enough. 

For determining potassium nitrate , the weighed sample in a 
Gooch crucible is washed with hot water until the washings no 
longer give any test for nitrate, 20 and the crucible with its con¬ 
tents is dried to constant weight at 70°. The loss of weight is 
equal to potassium nitrate plus moisture. In this determination, 
as in the determination of moisture, care must be taken not to 
dry the sample too long, for there is danger that some of the 
sulfur may be lost by volatilization. 

Sulfur is determined as the further loss of weight on extraction 
with carbon disulfide in a Wiley extractor or other suitable 
apparatus. After the extraction, the crucible ought to be allowed 
to dry in the air away from flames until all the inflammable car¬ 
bon disulfide has escaped. It is then dried in the oven to con¬ 
stancy of weight, and the residue is taken as charcoal. Ask is 


determined by igniting the residue in the crucible until all carbon 
has burned away. A high result for ash may indicate that the 
water extraction during the determination of potassium nitrate 
was not complete. The analytical results may be calculated on a 
moisture-free basis for a closer approximation to the formula by 
which the manufacturer prepared the powder. 

Blasting Powder 

The 6:1:1 and 6:1.2:08 formulas correspond to the quickest 
and most vigorous of the black-powder compositions. A slower 
and cheaper powder is desirable for blasting, and both these 
desiderata arc secured by a reduction in the amount of potassium 
nitrate. For many years the French government lias manufac¬ 
tured and sold three kinds of blasting or mining powder, as 
follows: 

Saltpeter Charcoal Sulfur 


Forte. . 72 15 13 

Lcntr . 40 30 30 

Ordinaire . 62 18 20 


In the United States a large part of all black powder for blast- 

90 A few droi«. n elded to a few cubic centimeters of a solution of 1 gram 
of tliphcnylaniinr in 100 cc. of concentrated sulfuric acid, give a blue color 
if u trace of nit rule is present. 
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ing is made from sodium nitrate. This salt is hygroscopic, but a 
heavy graphite glaze produces a powder from it which is satis¬ 
factory under a variety of climatic conditions. Analyses of sam¬ 
ples of granulated American blasting powder have shown that the 
compositions vary widely, sodium nitrate from 67.3 to 77.1 per 
cent, charcoal from 9.4 to 14.3 per cent, and sulfur from 22.9 to 
8.6 per cent. Perhaps sodium nitrate 73, charcoal 11, and sulfur 
16 may be taken as average values. 

Pellet powders , made from 6odiura nitrate, are finding exten¬ 
sive use. These consist of cylindrical “pellets,” 2 inches long, 
wrapped in paraffined paper cartridges, 1%, 1%, 1V 2 , 1%, and 
2 inches in diameter, which resemble cartridges of dynamite. The 
cartridges contain 2, 3, or 4 pellets which are perforated in the 
direction of their axis with a %-inch hole for the insertion of a 
squib or fuse for firing. 

Ammonpulver 

Propellent powder made from ammonium nitrate is about as 
powerful as smokeless powder and has long had a limited use for 
military purposes, particularly in Germany and Austria. The 
Austrian army used Ammonpulver, among others, during the first 
World War, and it is possible that the powder is now, or may be 
at any time, in use. 

Gans of Hamburg in 1885 patented a powder which con¬ 
tained no sulfur and was made from 40 to 45 per cent potassium 
nitrate, 35 lo 38 per cent ammonium nitrate, and 14 to 22 per 
cent charcoal. This soon came into use finder the name of Amid - 
pulver , and was later improved by decreasing the proportion of 
potassium nitrate. A typical improved Amidpulver, made from 
potassium nitrate 14 per cent, ammonium nitrate 37 per cent, and 
charcoal 49 per cent, gives a flashless discharge when fired in a 
gun and only a moderate amount of smoke. Ammonpulver which 
contains no potassium nitrate—in a typical example ammonium 
nitrate 85 per cent and charcoal 15 per cent, or a similar mixture 
containing in addition a small amount of aromatic nitro com¬ 
pound—is flashless and gives at most only a thin bluish-gray 
smoke which disappears rapidly. Rusch has published data 
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which show that the temperature of the gases from the burning 
of ammonpulver (ammonium nitrate 80 to 90 per cent, charcoal 
20 to 10 per cent) is below 900°, and that the ballistic effect is 
approximately equal to that of ballistite containing one-third of 
its weight of nitroglycerin. 

Ammonpulver has the advantages of being cheap, powerful, 
flashless, and smokeless. It is insensitive to shock and to friction, 
and is more difficult to ignite than black powder. In use it re¬ 
quires a strong igniter charge. It bums rapidly, and in gunnery 
is used in the form of single-perforated cylindrical grains usually 
of a diameter nearly equal to that of the space within the 
cartridge. It has the disadvantages that it is extremely hygro¬ 
scopic and that it will not tolerate wide changes of temperature 
without injury. The charges must be enclosed in cartridges which 
are effectively sealed against the ingress of moisture from the air. 
Ammonium nitrate has a transition point at 32.1°. If Ammon¬ 
pulver is warmed above this temperature, the ammonium nitrate 
which it contains undergoes a change of crystalline state; this 
results in the crumbling of the large powder grains and conse¬ 
quent high pressures and, perhaps, bursting of the gun if the 
charge is fired. At the present time Ammonpulver appears to be 
the only modification of black powder which has interesting possi¬ 
bilities as a military propellant. 

Other Related Propellent Explosives 

Guanidine nitrate powders have not been exploited, but the 
present availability of guanidine derivatives from the cyanamide 
industry suggests possibilities. The salt is stable and non- 
hygroscopic, and is a flashless explosive—cooler indeed than am¬ 
monium nitrate. Escales cites a German patent to Giins for a 
blasting powder made from potassium nitrate 40 to 60 per cent, 
guanidine nitrate 48 to 24 per cent, and charcoal 12 to 16 per cent. 

Two other powders, now no longer used, are mentioned here as 
historically interesting examples of propellants made up in ac¬ 
cordance with the same principle as black powder, namely, the 
principle of mixing an oxidizing salt with a combustible material. 

Raschig’s white blasting powder was made by dissolving 65 

parts of sodium nitrate and 35 parts of sodium cresol sulfonate 
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together in water, running the solution in a thin stream onto a 
rotating and heated steel drum w'hereby the water was evap¬ 
orated, and scraping the finished powder off from the other side 
of the drum. It was cheap, and easy and safe to make, but was 
hygroscopic. For use in mining, it was sold in waterproof paper 
cartridges. 

Poudre Brugkre was made by grinding together 54 parts of 
ammonium picrate and 46 parts of potassium nitrate in a black 
powder wheel mill, and pressing and granulating, etc., as in the 
manufacture of black powder. The hard grains were stable and 
non-hygroscopic. The powder was used at one time in military 
weapons. It was more powerful than black powder and gave less 
smoke. 
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CHAPTER III 
PYROTECHNICS 

The early history of pyrotechnics and the early history of black 
powder are the same narrative. Incendiary compositions con¬ 
taining saltpeter, and generally sulfur, mixed with combustible 
materials were used both for amusement and for purposes of war. 
They developed on the one hand into black powder, first used in 


crackers for making a noise and later in guns for throwing a 
projectile, and on the other into pyrotechnic devices. The avail¬ 
able evidence indicates that fireworks probably developed first in 
the Far East, possibly in India earlier than in China, and that 
they were based upon various compositions of potassium nitrate, 
sulfur, and charcoal, with the addition of iron filings, coarse char¬ 
coal, and realgar (As 2 S 2 ) to produce different visual effects. The 
nature of the composition and the state of subdivision of its in¬ 
gredients determine the rate of burning and the appearance of 
the flame. In Chinese fire, coarse particles of hard-wood charcoal 
produce soft and lasting sparks; filings of cast iron produce 
bright and scintillating ones. The original Bengal lights were 
probably made more brilliant by the addition of realgar. 

The manufacture of pyrotechnics from the Renaissance onward 
has been conducted, and still is practiced in certain places, as a 
household art or familiar craft. The artificer 1 needs patience and 
skill and ingenuity for his work. For large-scale factory produc¬ 
tion, the pyrotechnist has few problems in chemical engineering 
but many in the control of craftsmanship. His work, like that of 
the wood-carver or bookbinder, requires manual dexterity but 
transcends artistry and becomes art by the free play of the imag¬ 
ination for the production of beauty. He knows the kinds of 
effects, audible and visible, which he can get from his materials. 
He knows this as the graphic artist knows the appearance of his 

1 In the French language the word artificicr means fireworks maker, and 
artifice means a pyrotechnic device. 
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colors. His problem is twofold: the esthetic one of combining 
these effects in a manner to produce a result which is pleasing, 
and the wholly practical one of contriving devices—and the 
means for the construction of devices—which shall produce these 
results. Like the graphic artist, he had but few colors at first, and 
he created designs with those which he had—lights, fountains, 
showers, Roman candles, rockets, etc. As new colors were dis¬ 
covered, he applied them to the production of better examples of 
the same or slightly modified designs. At the same time he intro¬ 
duced factory methods, devised improvements in the construction 
of his devices, better tools, faster and more powerful machinery, 
and learned to conduct his operations with greater safety and 
with vastly greater output, but the essential improvements in his 
products since the beginning of the seventeenth century have been 
largely because of the availability of new chemical materials. 

Development of Pyrotechnic Mixtures 
The use of antimony sulfide, Sb 2 S 3 , designated in the early 
writings simply as antimony, along with the saltpeter, sulfur, 
and charcoal, which were the standard ingredients of all pyro¬ 
technic compositions, appears to have been introduced in the 
early part of the seventeenth century. John Bate’s “Book of Fire¬ 
works,” 1635, containing information derived from “the noted 
Professors, as Mr. Malthus, Mr. Norton, and the French Authour, 
Des Recreations Mathematiques,” mentions no mixtures which 
contain antimony. Typical of his mixtures are the following. 

Compositions for Starres. Take saltpeter one pound, brim¬ 
stone half a pound, gunpowder foure ounces, this must be 
bound up in paper or little ragges, and afterwards primed. 

Another receipt for Starres. Take of saltpeter one pound, 
gunpowder and brimston of each halfe a pound; these must 
be mixed together, and of them make a paste, with a suf¬ 
ficient quantity of oil of peter (petroleum), or else of faire 
water; of this paste you shal make little balles. and roll 
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them in drie gunpowder dust; then dry them, and kcepe them 
for your occasions. 

The iron scale which Jbhn Bate used in certain of his rocket 


ounce, of antimony (sulfide) half an ounce, of ( corrosive ) 
sublimate half an ounce. For double the efficacy it is neces¬ 
sary to temper all these powders with gum agragante dis¬ 
solved in brandy over hot cinders. When you see that the 
gum is well swollen and fully ready to mix with the said 
brandy, it is necessary forthwith to mix them in a mortar 
with the powder, the quicker the better, and then to cut up 
the resulting paste into pieces. These stars are very beautiful 
and very flowery. Note that it is necessary to put them to 
dry in a pastry or baking oven after the bread has been 
taken off of the hearth. 

Second star composition. Take of saltpeter in fine and dry 
flour ten ounces, of charcoal, of sulfur, of powder (gun¬ 
powder), of antimony (sulfide), and of camphor each two 
treseaux. Temper the whole with oil of turpentine, and make 
it into a powdery (mealy) paste which you will put into 
little cartridges; and you will load them in the same manner 
as rockets [that is, by pounding in the charge]. When you 
wish to use them, it is necessary to remove the paper wrap¬ 
per and to cut them into pieces setting a little black match 
(meche d’estoupin) in the middle (of each piece) through a 
little hole which you will pierce there. 

How fire balls are made so white that one can scarcely 
look at them without being dazzled. Take a pound of sulfur, 
three pounds of saltpeter, half a pound of gum arabic, four 
ounces of orpiment: grind all together, and mix well by hand, 


ECOND BOOKE 

T caching moft plainly, and withali 

moft exaftly, the compofing ofali 
manner of Fire-works for Try umph 
and Recreation* 


t. 

ir.V'U 


aparka from a fire club. The construction of this device is described a- 
follows: “To make . . . you must fill diverse canes open at both ends (and 
of a foot long, or more, or lease, as you think fit) with a slow composition, 
and bmde them upon a staffe of four or five foot long; prime them so 
that one being ended, another may begin: you may prime them with a 
stouple or match (prepared as before). Make an osier basket about it with 
a hole in the very top to fire it by, and it is done." 
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compositions probably produced no brilliant sparks but only 
glowing globules of molten slag which gave the rocket a more 
luminous tail. Hanielet Lorrain in 1630 showed a more advanced 
knowledge of the art and gave every evidence of being acquainted 
with it by his own experience. He described several mixtures 
containing antimony sulfide and compositions, for balls of bril¬ 
liant fire to be thrown from the hand, which contain orpiment 
(As 2 S 3 ) and verdigris. 

Stars of the only two compositions which are well ap¬ 
proved. Take of powder (gunpowder) four ounces, of salt¬ 
peter two ounces, of sulfur two ounces, of camphor half an 
ounce, of steel filings two treseaux , of white amber half an 


Figure 22. Seveiileeulh-Century Fireworks Display, Lorrain, 1630 Flam¬ 
ing swords, shields and pikes, wheel of fire, rockets, stars, candlas, serpents, 
water fireworks. The sun and the moon which are pictured are presumably 
ocnal bombs, and the dragons are probably dragon rockets running on 
ropes but may possibly be imaginative representations of serpents of fire 
The picture is convincing evidence that many of the varieties of fireworks 
which are now used (in improved form) for display purposes were already 
in use three centuries ago. 
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and moisten with brandy and make into a stiff paste into 
which you will mix half a pound of ground glass, or of crys¬ 
tal in small grains, not in powder, which you will pass 
through a screen or sieve. Then, mixing well with the said 
paste, you will form balls of it, of whatever size you please 
and as round as you can make them, and then you will let 
them dry. If you wish to have green fire, it is necessary 
merely to add a little verdigris to the composition. This is a 
very beautiful fire and thoroughly tested, and it needs no 
other primer to fire it than the end of a lighted match, for, 
as soon as the fire touches it, it inflames forthwith. It is 
beautiful in saluting a prince or nobleman to have such 
agreeable hand fire balls before setting off any other fire¬ 
works. 

Audot, whose little book we take to be representative of the 
state of the art at the beginning of the nineteenth century, had 
a slightly larger arsenal of materials. 

Iron and steel filings. “They give white and red sparks. It is 
necessary to choose those which are long and not rolled up, and 
to separate them from any dirt. They are passed through two 
sieves, in order to have two sizes, fine filings and coarse filings. 
Those of steel are in all respects to be preferred. It is easy to 
procure them from the artisans who work in iron and steel.” 

Ground and filed cast iron. “Cast iron is used in the fires which 
are designated by the name of Chinese fire. Two kinds, fine and 
coarse. The cast iron is ground in a cast iron mortar with a cast 
iron or steel pestle, and then sifted.” 

Red copper filings. “This gives greenish sparks.” 

Zinc filings “produce a beautiful blue color; it is a substance 
very difficult to file.” 

Antimony (sulfide) “gives a blue flame. It is ground up and 
passed through a screen of very fine silk.” 

Yellow amber. “Its color, when it burns, is yellow. It is used 
only for the fire of lances. It is very common in the drug trade. 
It ought to be ground and passed through a sieve.” 

Lampblack. “It gives a very red color to fire, and it gives rose 
in certain compositions.” 

Yellow sand or gold powder. “It is used in suns where it pro¬ 
duces golden vellow ravs. It is n reddish vellow sand mixed with 
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little brilliant scales. The paperers sell it under the name of gold 
powder. It is very common in Paris.” 

Some of Audot’s compositions are as follows: 

Common fire: meal powder 16 parts, coarse and fine char¬ 
coal 5 parts. 

Chinese fire: meal powder 16 parts, cast iron 6 parts. 

Brilliant fire: meal powder 16 parts, steel filings 4 parts. 

Blue fire for cascades: meal powder 16 parts, saltpeter 8, 
sulfur 12, and zinc filings 12 parts. 

Fixed star: saltpeter 16 parts, sulfur 4, meal powder 4, 
and antimony (sulfide) 2 parts. 

Silver rain for a turning sun or fire wheel: meal powder 
16 parts, saltpeter 1, sulfur 1, steel filings 5 parts. 

Green fire for the same: meal powder 16 parts, copper fil¬ 
ings 3 parts. 


Chinese fire for the same: meal powder 16 parts, saltpeter 
8, fine charcoal 3, sulfur 3, fine and coarse cast iron 10 parts. 

Composition for lances. Yellow: saltpeter 16 parts, meal 
powder 16, sulfur 4, amber 4, and colophony 3 parts. Rose: 
saltpeter 16 parts, lampblack 1, meal powder 3. White: salt¬ 
peter 16 parts, sulfur 8, meal powder 4. Blue: saltpeter 16 
parts, antimony (sulfide) 8, very fine zinc filings 4. Green: 
saltpeter 16 parts, sulfur 6, verdigris 16, and antimony (sul¬ 
fide) 6 parts. 

Bengal flame: saltpeter 16 parts, sulfur 4, and antimony 
(sulfide) 2 parts. This mixture was to be lighted by quick- 
match and burned in small earthenware pots for general 
illumination. 

The Ruggieri, father and son, contributed greatly to the de¬ 
velopment of fireworks by introducing new, and often very elab¬ 
orate, pieces for public display and by introducing new materials 
into the compositions. They appear to have been among the first 
who attempted to modify the colors of flames by the addition of 
salts. The compositions which we have cited from Audot are 
similar to some of those which the elder Ruggieri undoubtedly 
used at an earlier time, and the younger Ruggieri, earlier than 
Audot’s book, was using materials which Audot does not mention, 
in particular, copper sulfate and ammonium chloride for the 
green fire of the palm-tree set piece. The use of ammonium 
chloride was a definite advance, for the chloride helps to volatilize 
the copper and to produce a brighter color. But ammonium 

chloride is somewhat hygroscopic and tends to cake, and it is 
now no longer used; indeed, the chloride is unnecessary in com¬ 
positions which contain chlorate or perchlorate. In the Ruggieri 
“we have two pyrotechnists who can be considered to represent 
the best skill of France and Italy; in fact, it was Ruggieri whose 
arrival in France from Italy in or about 1735 marked the great 
advance in pyrotechny in the former country.” The elder Rug¬ 
gieri conducted a fireworks display at Versailles in 1739. In 1743 
he exhibited for the first time, at the Thdatre de la Comedie 
Italienne and before the King, the passage of fire from a moving 
to a fixed piece. “This ingenious contrivance at first astonished 
the scientists of the day, who said when it was explained to them 
that nothing could be more simple and that any one could have 
done it at once.” In 1749 he visited England to conduct, with 
Sarti, a fireworks display in Green Park in celebration of the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. The younger Ruggieri conducted many 
public pyrotechnic exhibitions in France during the years 1800- 
1820, and wrote a treatise on fireworks which was published both 
in French and in German. 

Potassium chlorate had been discovered, or at least prepared 
in a state of purity, by Berthollet in 1786. It had been tried un¬ 
successfully and with disastrous results in gunpowder. Forty 
years elapsed before it began to be used in pyrotechnic mixtures, 
where, with appropriate salts to color the flame, it yields the 
brilliant and many-colored lights which are now familiar to us. 
At present it is being superseded for certain purposes by the safer 
perchlorate. 

James Cutbush, acting professor of chemistry and mineralogy 
at West Point, in his posthumous “System of Pyrotechny,” 1825, 
tells of the detonation of various chlorate mixtures and of their 
use for the artificial production of fire. “Besides the use of nitre 
in pyrotechnical compositions, as it forms an essential part of all 
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of them, there is another salt . . . that affords a variety of 
amusing experiments. This salt is the hyperoxymuriate or chlorate 
of potassa. Although it has neither been used for fire-works on an 
extensive scale, nor does it enter into any of the compositions 
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usually made for exhibition, yet its effect is not the less amus¬ 
ing.” At a later place Cutbuslr says: “M. Ruggieri is of opinion, 
that chlorate, or hypernxymuriate of potassa may be employed 
with advantage in the composition of rockets, but we have not 
heard that it has been used. It is more powerful in its effects, and 
probably for this reason he recommended it. This salt, mixed with 
other substances, will produce the green fire of the palm-tree, in 
imitation of the Russian fire.” 

Ruggieri’s Russian fire, as his son later described it, consisted 
of crystallized copper acetate 4 parts, copper sulfate 2 parts, and 
ammonium chloride 1 part, all finely pulverized and mixed with 
alcohol, and placed upon cotton wick attached to spikes upon the 
thin metal pieces which were the leaves of the palm tree. The 
resulting display would not be impressive according to modern 
standards. 

Cutbush also knew how to color the flame, for he says: 

We are of opinion, that many of the nitrates might be ad¬ 
vantageously employed in the manufacture of fire works. 
Some, as nitrate of strontian, communicate a red color to 
flame, as the flame of alcohol. Nitrate of lime also might be 
used. . . . Muriate of strontian, mixed with alcohol, or 
spirit of wine, will give a carmine-red flame. For this ex¬ 
periment, one part of the muriate is added to three or four 
parts of alcohol. Muriate of lime produces, with alcohol, an 
orange-coloured flame. Nitrate of copper produces an emer¬ 
ald-green flame. Common salt and nitre, with alcohol, give 
a yellow flame. 

According to Brock, the use of chlorate in pyrotechnic mix¬ 
tures, initiating the modem epoch in the art, first occurred about 
1830. Lieut. Hippert of the Belgian artillery published at 
Bruxelles in 1836 a French translation, “Pyrotechnie raisonn^e,” 
of a work by Prussian artillery Captain Moritz Meyer in which 
one chapter is devoted to colored fires, and listed several com- 
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positions which contain potassium chlorate. Meyer states, inci¬ 
dentally, that the English at that time used colored rockets for 
signaling at sea and were able to produce ten distinguishable 
shades. His descriptions of his compositions give one reason to 
suspect that he had had little experience with them himself. The 
first, a mixture of potassium chlorate and sugar, bums, he says, 
with a red light; but the color is actually a bluish white. 

A powder which bums with a green flame is obtained by 
the addition of nitrate of baryta to chlorate of potash, 
nitrate of potash, acetate of copper. A white flame is made 
by the addition of sulfide of antimony, sulfide of arsenic, 
camphor. Red by the mixture of lampblack, coal, bone ash, 
mineral oxide of iron, nitrate of strontia, pumice stone, mica, 
oxide of cobalt. Blue with ivory, bismuth, alum, zinc, copper 
sulfate purified of its sea water [«c]. Yellow by amber, car¬ 
bonate of soda, sulfate of soda, cinnabar. It is necessary in 
order to make the colors come out well to animate the com¬ 
bustion by adding chlorate of potash. 

Although Meyer’s formulas are somewhat incoherent, they repre¬ 
sent a definite advance. Equally significant with the use of 
chlorate is his use of the nitrates of strontium and barium. 

The second German edition of Ruggieri’s book (w'e have not 
seen the first) contains a Nachtrag or supplement which lists 
nine compositions, of which four contain Kali oxym. or potas¬ 
sium chlorate. These are: (1) for red fire, strontium nitrate 24 
parts, sulfur 3, fine charcoal 1, and potassium chlorate 5; (2) for 
green fire, barium carbonate 20 parts, sulfur 5, and potassium 
chlorate 8 parts; (3) for green stars, barium carbonate 20 parts, 


sulfur 5, and potassium chlorate 9 parts; and (4) for red lances, 
strontium carbonate 24 parts, sulfur 4, charcoal 1, and potassium 
chlorate 4 parts. Ruggieri says: 

The most important factor in the preparation of these 
compositions is the fine grinding and careful mixing of the 
several materials. Only when this is done is a beautiful flame 
to be expected. And it is further to be noted that the potas¬ 
sium chlorate, which occurs in certain of the compositions, is 
to be wetted with spirit for the grinding in order to avoid 
an explosion. 
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The chlorate compositions recommended by Ruggieri would 
undoubtedly give good colors, but are not altogether safe and 
would probably explode if pounded into their cases. They could 
be loaded with safety in an hydraulic press, and would probably 
not explode if tamped carefully by hand. 

F. M. Chertier, whose book “Nouvelles recherches sur les feux 
d'artifice” was published at Paris in 1854, devotes most of his 
attention to the subject of color, so successfully that, although 
new materials have come into use since his time, Brock says that 
"there can be no doubt that Chertier stands alone in the litera¬ 
ture of pyrotechny and as a pioneer in the modern development 
of the art.” Tessier, in his "Chimie pyrotechnique ou traite 
pratique des feux colores,” first edition, Paris, 1859, second edi¬ 
tion 1883, discusses the effect of individual chemicals upon tlje 
colors of flames and gives excellent formulas for chlorate and for 
non-chlorate compositions which correspond closely to present 
practice. He used sulfur in many but not in all of his chlorate 
mixtures. Pyrotechnists in France, with whom the present writer 
talked during the first World War, considered Tessier’s book at 
that time to be the best existing work on the subject of colored 
fires—and this in spite of the fact that its author knew nothing 
of the use of magnesium and aluminum. The spectroscopic study 
of the colors produced by pure chemicals, and of the colors of 
pyrotechnic devices which are best suited for particular effects, is 
the latest of current developments. 

Chlorate mixtures which contain sulfur give brighter flames 
than those which lack it, and such mixtures are still used occa¬ 
sionally in spite of their dangerous properties. The present tend¬ 
ency, however, is toward chlorate mixtures which contain no 
sulfur, or toward potassium nitrate mixtures (for stars, etc.) 
which contain sulfur but no chlorate, or toward nitrates, such as 
those of strontium and barium, which supply both color for the 
flame and oxygen for the combustion and are used with mag¬ 
nesium or aluminum to impart brilliancy. Magnesium was first 
used for pyrotechnic purposes about 1865 and aluminum about 
1894, both of them for the production of dasiling white light. 
These metals were used in the compositions of colored airplane 

flares during the first World War, but their use in the colored 
fires of general pyrotechny is largely a later development. 

Tessier introduced the use of cryolite (AlNa a F e ) for the yel¬ 
low coloring of stars, lances, and Bengal lights. In his second 
edition he includes a chapter on the small pyrotechnic pieces 
which are known as Japanese fireworks, giving formulas for them, 
and another on the picrates, which he studied extensively. The 
picrates of sodium, potassium, and ammonium crystallize in the 
anhydrous condition. Those of barium, strontium, calcium, mag¬ 
nesium, zinc, iron, and copper are hygroscopic and contain con¬ 
siderable water of crystallization which makes them unfit for use 
in pyrotechnic compositions. Lead picrate, with 1 H*0, detonates 
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from fire and from shock, and its use in caps and primers was 
patented in France in 1872. Potassium and sodium picrate def¬ 
lagrate from flame, retaining that property when mixed with 
other substances. Ammonium picrate detonates from fire and 
from shock when in contact with potassium chlorate or lead 
nitrate, blit in the absence of these substances it has the special 
advantage for colored fires that the mixtures give but little smoke 
and this without offensive odor. Tessier recommends ammonium 
picrate compositions for producing colored lights in the theater 
and in other places where smoke might be objectionable. “Indoor 
fireworks” have been displaced in the theater by electric lighting 
devices, but are still used for certain purposes. Tessier’s formulas, 
which are excellent, are described later in the section on picrate 
compositions. 

Colored Lights 

% 

Colored light compositions are used in the form of a loose 
powder, or arc tamped into paper tubes in torches for political 
parades, for highway warnings, and for railway and marine sig¬ 
nals, in Bengal lights, in airplane flares, and in lances for set 
pieces, or are prepared in the form of compact pellets as stars for 
Roman candles, rockets, and aerial bombs, or as stars to be shot 
from a special pistol for signaling. 

Colored fire compositions intended for burning in conical heaps 
or in trains arc sometimes sold in paper bags but more commonly 
in boxes, usually cylindrical, of pasteboard, turned wood, or 
tinned iron. The mixtures are frequently burned in the boxes in 
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which they are sold. Compositions which contain no chlorate (or 
perchlorate) are the oldest, and are still used where the most 
brilliant colors are not necessary. 



White 

* 

Red 

Pink 

Yellow 

Potassium nitrate. 

5 

3 

32 

8 

14 

• • 

12 

14 


Sulfur. 

2 

1 

15 

2 

4 

5 

5 

4 

3 

Strontium nitrate. 1 

a a 


9 9 


A A 

18 

48 

36 


Barium nitrate. 

• • 

a a 

• • 

A a 

• • 

% a 


• • 

A A 

^9 a 

• 9 

36 

Sodium oxalate. 

• • 

A A 

— • 

■ • 

• • 

a . 


• • 

9 A 

• • 

a a 


9 9 

9 9 

6 

Antimony metal.. 

a % 

1 

• ■ 

12 


• • 

9 9 

• • 



Antimony sulfide. 

• • 

1 

1 

a a 


a a 

• • 

9 A 

• • 

A A 


Realgar. 

• • 

• • 

• 9 

1 

5 

• • 

9 9 


• • 

• • 

,. 

Minium. 

A A 

m A 

10 


• a 

9 A 


A A 


Lampblack . ' 





— ^ 

a a 

1 


• • 

A a 


Charcoal . 

• A 

A A 

^9 A 


• • 

a a 

• 9 

4 

• • 

1 


Red gum . ; 

• • 

A A 

• • 

K ^9 

• • 

A A 

* * j 

■ ■ 1 

• • 

a a 

9 a 


4 

5 

Dextrin . I 

9 9 1 

9 9 

1 

! 

- 

• • 

9 9 


1 

• 9 


The chlorate compositions listed below, which contain no sulfur, 
burn rapidly with brilliant colors and have been recommended 
for indoor and theatrical uses. 



White 

Red 

Yellow 

Green 

Potassium chlorate. 

12 

1 

6 

2 

Potassium nitrate. 

4 

• 6 

6 : 

9 # 

Strontium nitrate. 

9 • 

4 

9 9 

• 9 

Barium nitrate. 


• 9 

• • 

1 

Barium carbonate. 

1 

• 9 

♦ • 

9 9 

Sodium oxalate. 


• * 

5 

• 9 

Cane sugar. 

4 

• • 

• • 

1 


Stearine.1 

1 

• • 


• • 

Shellac. 

• • 

1 

3 

• • 


The following are brilliant, somewhat slower burning, and 
suitable for outdoor use and general illumination. The smokes 
from the compositions which contain calomel and Paris green are 
poisonous. In mixing Paris green, care must be exercised not to 
inhale the dust. 
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Red 

Green 

Blue 

Potassium chlorate..... 

10 

4 

8 

4 

4 

6 

8 

16 

Stront ium nitrate 

40 

10 

.. 

16 

• • 


A A 




Barium nitrate. .1 

8 

9 9 

• • 

8 

• 9 

4 

9 9 

— • 

14 

Paris areen. 



9 • 

4 

9 • 

12 

Shellac. 

9 • 


3 


3 

• • 

• 9 

1 

Stearine. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

# • 

• t 1 

1 


2 

Rp»d arum. 

— - 

6 1 

^ — 

3 

— — 

• • 

2 

. 1 

• ■ 


V 9 

9 • 

Calomel. 


9 • 

9 • 


9 9 

• • 

6 

2 

Sal ammoniac. 

Conner Ammonium chloride *. 

9 9 


9 9 

A 9 

1 

• 9 

1 

• • 

2 

9 9 

• • 

Pine AAU'duftt 

6 

A 9 


A ft 


A 9 

• ■ 

• a 

~ — 

4 4 

Rrvin 

1 

A A 

• • 

• • 

> a 

9 4 

4 4 

I q 

• • 

1 

1 

• • 

9 A 

A A 

— • 

9 A 

A A 

4 4 

A A 

lAlllUUlAVA 999 S99S9999999999999999 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

3 

• • 

Milk sugar . 

9 9 

9 9 

• • 

• • 

9 9 

9 9 

9 9 


Railway Fusees (Truck Signal Lights) 

Motor trucks are required by law to be equipped with red signal 
lights for use as a warning in case an accident causes them to 
be stopped on the road at night without the use of their electric 
lights. Similar lights are used for signaling on the railways. The 
obvious requirement is that the signal should bum conspicuously 
and for a long time. A. F. Clark recommends a mixture of: 

Parts 


Strontium nitrate (100 meah). 132 

Potassium perchlorate (200 mesh). 15 

Prepared maple sawdust (20 mesh). 20 

Wood flour (200 mesh). 1 

Sulfur (200 mesh). 25 


The prepared maple sawdust is made by cooking with miner’s 
wax, 10 pounds of sawdust to 1 ounce of wax, in a steam- 
jacketed kettle. The mixture is tamped dry into a paper tube, 
% inch in external diameter, 1/32 inch wall, and bums at the 
rate of about 1 inch per minute. The fusee is supplied at its base 
with a pointed piece of wood or iron for setting it up in the 
ground, and it bums best when set at an angle of about 45°. In 
order to insure certain ignition, the top of the charge is covered 
with a primer or starting fire , loaded while moistened with 
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alcohol, which consists of potassium chlorate 16 parts, barium 
chlorate 8, red gum (gum yacca) 4, and powdered charcoal 1. 
This is covered with a piece of paper on which is painted a 
scratch mixture similar to that which composes the head of 
a safety match. The top of the fusee is supplied with a cylindrical 
paper cap, the end of which is coated with a material similar to 
that with which the striking surface on the sides of a box of 
safety matches is coated. To light the fusee, the cap is removed 
and inverted, and its end or bottom is scratched against the mix¬ 
ture on the top of the fusee. 

Weingart recommends the first four of the following composi¬ 
tions for railway fusees; Faber reports the fifth. Weingart’s 
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mixtures are to be moistened with kerosene before they are 
tamped into the tubes. 

Potassium chlorate. 12 

Potassium perchlorate.. .. 5 

Strontium nitrate. 48 36 16 36 72 

Saltpeter. 12 14 4 

Sulfur. 5 4 5 6 10 

Fine charcoal. 4 1 1 

Red gum. 10 4 .. .. 4 

Dextrin . 1 . 

Sawdust. 2 

Sawdust and grease. 4 

Calcium carbonate. 1 


Scratch Mixture 

Typical scratch mixtures are the pair: (A) potassium chlorate 
6, antimony sulfide 2, glue 1; and (£) powdered pyrolusite 
(MnOs) 8, red phosphorus 10, glue 3, recommended by Weingart; 
and the pair: (A) potassium chlorate 86, antimony sulfide 52, 
dextrin 35; and (B) red phosphorus 9, fine sand 5, dextrin 4, 
used with gum arabic as a binder, and recommended by A. F. 
Clark. 

Marine Signals 

Other interesting signal lights, reported by Faber, are as 
follows. 67 

Marine Flare Torch Pilot’s Blue Li out 

Barium nitrate. 10 

Potassium nitrate.... 8 

Potassium chlorate .. .. 46 

Strontium carbonate. 1 

Copper oxychloride.. .. 32 

Sulfur. 2 28 

Red gum. 2 

Shellac. .. 48 

Calomel. .. 3 

Parade Torches 

Parade torches are made in various colors; they are of better 
quality than railway fusees, bum with a deeper color and a 
brighter light, and are generally made with more expensive com¬ 
positions. Below are a few typical examples. Parade torches are 


Red 


Green Purple Amber Blue 


Strontium nitrate. 16 5 9 

Barium nitrate. 40 30 

Potassium chlorate. 8 1 .. 11 

Potassium perchlorate. 2 .. 6 

Sodium oxalate. 

Cupric oxide. 

Paria green. 

Sal ammoniac. 1 

Calomel... 

Sulfur. 2 3 

K.D. gum. 6 2 

Shellac. 3. 

Red gum. 1 1 

Dextrin. 


equipped with wooden handles at the lower ends, and are sealed 
at their upper ends with a piece of cloth or paper, pasted on, 
through which a hole has been punched into the composition to a 
depth of about 1 inch—and through this a piece of black match 21 
71 The match, prepared by dipping a few strands of cotton twine, twisted 


together, into a paste of meal powder and allowing to dry while stretched 
on a frame, is called black match by the pyrotechnists. When this is en¬ 
closed in a paper tube, it bums almost instantaneously and is then known 
as quickmalch. Such quickmatch is used for communicating fire in set 
pieces, Catherine wheels, etc. 
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has been inserted and fixed in place by a blob of paste of meal 
powder with gum-arabic water. 

Aluminum and Magnesium Flares 

When barium and strontium nitrates are used in colored lights, 
these substances serve the twofold purpose of coloring the flame 
and of supplying oxygen for its maintenance. The materials which 
combine with the oxygen to yield the flame, in the compositions 
which have been described, have been sulfur and carbonaceous 
matter. If, now, part or all of these materials is substituted by 
magnesium or aluminum powder or flakes, the resulting composi¬ 
tion is one which bums with an intensely bright light. A mixture 
of potassium perchlorate 7 parts, mixed aluminum powder and 
flakes 5 parts, and powdered sulfur 2 parts bums with a brilliant 
light having a lilac cast. A balanced mixture of barium and 
strontium nitrates, that is, of green and red, gives a light which is 
practically white. Such lights are used in parade torches and 
signals, but are so bright as to be trying to the eyes. They find 
important use in aviation for signaling and for illuminating land¬ 
ing fields and military objectives. 

Magnesium is attacked fairly rapidly by moisture, and pyro¬ 
technic mixtures containing this metal do not keep well unless 
the particles of magnesium are first coated with a protecting 
layer of linseed oil or similar material. Aluminum does not have 
the same defect and is more widely used. An excellent magnesium 
light, suitable for illumination, is described in a patent recently 
granted to George J. Schladt. It consists of a mixture of 36 to 
40 per cent barium nitrate, 6 to 8 per cent strontium nitrate, 50 
to 54 per cent flake magnesium coated with linseed oil, and 1 to 4 
per cent of a mixture of linseed and castor oils. 

The airplane wing-tip flares which were used for signaling 
during the first World War are good examples of aluminum 
compositions. They were loaded in cylindrical paper cases 4% 
inches in length and 1% inches in internal diameter. The white 
light composition consisted of 77 parts of barium nitrate, 13 of 
flake aluminum, and 5 of sulfur intimately mixed and secured by 

a binder of shellac, and burned in the cases mentioned, for 1 
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minute with an illumination of 22,000 candlepower. The red light 
was made from 24 parts of strontium nitrate, 6 of flake aluminum, 
and 6 of sulfur with a shellac binder and burned for 1 minute 
with an illumination of 12,000 to 15,000 candlepower. The com¬ 
positions were loaded into the cases by means of a pneumatic 
press, and filled them to within 5/16 inch of the top. The charge 
was then covered with a %-inch layer of starting fire or first fire 
composition, made from saltpeter 6 parts, sulfur 4, and charcoal 
1, dampened with a solution of shellac in alcohol, and this, when 
the device was used, was fired by an electric squib. 

Lances 

Lances are paper tubes, generally thin and of light construc¬ 
tion, say, Vi to % inch in diameter and 2 to 3% inches long, 
filled with colored fire composition, loaded by tamping, not by 
ramming, and are used in set pieces, attached to wooden frame¬ 
works, to outline the figure of a temple or palace, to represent a 
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ffag, to spell words, etc. When set up, they are connected by 
quickmatch (black match in a paper tube) and are thus lighted 
as nearly simultaneously as may be. They are often charged in 
such manner as to bum with a succession of color, in which 
event the order of loading the various colors becomes important. 
Green should not be next to white, for there is not sufficient con¬ 
trast. And green should not bum after red, for the color of the 
barium flame appears to one who has been watching the flame of 
strontium to be a light and uninteresting blue. The order of 
loading (the reverse of the order of burning) is generally white, 
blue (or yellow or violet, green, red, white. In the tables on page 
70 a number of lance compositions are listed, illustrative of 
the various types and corresponding to considerable differences in 
cost of manufacture. 


Picrate Compositions 

Ammonium picrate is used in the so-called indoor fireworks 
which bum with but little smoke and without the production of 
objectionable odor. On page 71 some of the compositions recom¬ 
mended by Tessier for Bengal lights are tabulated. 

70 

Whits Potassium nitrate. 33 5 ' 9 8 11 

Antimony sulfide. 6 .. 2 .. 1 

Antimony metal. 1 .. .. 3 

Realgar.. 1 

Sulfur. 11 2 1 2 3 

Meal powder. 2 1 . 

Red Potassium chlorate. 10 6 36 

Strontium nitrate. 54 

Strontium carbonate. 3 2 

Sulfur. 13 

Lampblack. 2 

Shellac. 2 12 

Paraffin. 1 


Yellow 


Green 


Potassium perchlorate. 

Potassium chlorate. 8 

Barium nitrate. 1 

Sodium oxalate. 

Sodium bicarbonate. 2 

Cryolite. 

Sulfur. 4 

Lampblack. 

Shellac. 

Potassium chlorate. 

Barium nitrate. 12 

Barium chlorate. 9 

Lampblack. 1 

Shellac. 10 


l 2 1 


Blub 


Lilac 


Potassium perchlorate. 16 

Potassium chlorate. 32 5 

Copper oxychloride. 2 

Paris green. 6 10 

Calomel. 1 6 

Shellac. 1 .. 1 

Stearine. 3 

Potassium chlorate. 26 

Strontium sulfate. 10 

Basic copper sulfate. 6 

Lead nitrate. 5 

Sulfur... 4 

Shellac. 1 

Stearine. 1 


Violet Potassium chlorate. 25 


Strontium sulfate.20 

Basic copper sulfate. 1 

Sulfur. 20 
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To be burned without compression, in the open, in trains or in 
heaps: 



Red 

Green 

Aurora 

Yellow 

White 

Ammonium picrate . 

5 

10 

8 

5 

10 

20 

5 

Strontium nitrate . 

25 

40 

• • 


31 

12 

• • 

Barium nitrate. 

' a 

• • i 

32 

25 

• • 

58 

30 

Cryolite. 

• • 

• ♦ 

• • 

• • 

3 

7 

• • 

Antimony metal . 

• « 

* * 

• ♦ 

• • 

• • 

• • 

5 

Lampblack . 

1 

2 

1 

• • 

2 

4 

1 

Paraffin. . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 






! 




To be compressed in paper cartridges, 25-30 mm. internal di¬ 
ameter, to be burned in a horizontal position in order that the 
residue may not interfere with the burning: 



Red 

Green 

Aurora 

Yellow 

White 

Ammonium picrate. 

1 20 

5 5 1 

11 

20 

20 

24 

6 5 

Strontium nitrate. 

1 60 

.. .. 1 

• • 

60 

10 

3 

• ■ • • 

Barium nitrate. 

• • • • 

6 28 

36 

, , 

60 

20 

4 30 

Cryolite. 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • 

7 

7 

4 

• • • • 

Calcium fluoride. 

7 

• • • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • • • 

Antimony metal. 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • 

« « 

• • 

• • 

4 

Antimony sulflde. 

• • • • 

• • • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

3 1 

Lampblack.i 

4 

.. 1 

1 

4 

4 

• • 

.. 1 

Paraffin.| 

.. 2 

.. 1 

1 

2 

2 


1 


Picric acid added in small quantities to colors deepens them 
and increases their brilliancy without making them burn much 
faster. Stars containing picric acid ought not to be used in aerial 
shells, for they are likely to detonate either from the shock of 
setback or later from being ignited in a confined space. Mixtures 
which contain picric acid along with potassium chlorate or salts 
of heavy metals are liable to detonate from shock. 

Weingart lists two “smokeless tableau” fires which contain 
picric acid, as follows: 
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Red 

Green 

• 

Strontium nitrate. 

8 

• • 

Barium nitrate. 

• • 

4 

Picric acid. 

5 

2 

Charcoal. 

2 

1 

Shellac. 

1 

• • 


The picric acid is to be dissolved in boiling water, the strontium 
or barium nitrate added, the mixture stirred until cold, and the 
solid matter collected and dried. The same author gives picric 
acid compositions for stars, “not suitable for shells,” as follows: 

Red Green 


Strontium nitrate. 8 

Strontium carbonate.... 3 

Barium chlorate. .. 12 

Potassium chlorate... 4 10 8 

Picricacid. 1.5 1.5 2 

Calomel. .. 6 
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Shellac... 

1.5 

0.75 

2 

Fine charcoal. 

1 

1 

.. 

Lampblack. 

• • 

• • 

1.5 

Dextrin. 

0.5 

0.75 

0.5 


Picrate Whistles 

An intimate mixture of finely powdered dry potassium picrate 
and potassium nitrate, in the proportion about 60/40, rammed 
tightly into paper, or better, bamboo tubes from Vi to % inch in 
diameter, burns with a loud whistling sound. The mixture is dan¬ 
gerous, exploding from shock, and cannot be used safely in aerial 
shells. Whistling rockets are made by attaching a tube of the 
mixture to the outside of the case in such manner that it burns, 
and whistles, during the flight—or by loading a small tube, say 
Vi inch in diameter and 2% inches long, into the head of the 

rocket to produce a whistle when the rocket bursts. The mixture 
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is UBed in whistling firecrackers, “musical salutes,” “whistling 
whizzers,” “whistling tornados,” etc. The effect of a whistle as 
an accompaniment to a change in the appearance of a burning 
wheel is amusing. Whistles are perhaps most effective when six 
or eight of them, varying in size from the small to the large, are 
fired in series, the smallest caliber and the highest pitch being 
first. 

Non-Picrate Whistles 

Non-picrate whistles, made from a mixture of 1 part powdered 
gallic acid and 3 parts potassium chlorate, are considered to be 
safer than those which contain picrate. The mixture is charged 
into a %-inch case, 5/16 inch in internal diameter. The case i6 
loaded on a 1-inch spindle, and the finished whistle has a 1-inch 
length of empty tube which is necessary for the production of the 
sound. Whistles of this sort, with charges of a chlorate or 
perchlorate explosive at their ends, are used in “chasers,” 
“whizzers,” etc., which scoot along the ground while whistling and 
finally explode with a loud report. 

Rockets 

The principle of the rocket and the details of its design were 
worked out at an early date. Improvements have been in the 
methods of manufacture and in the development of more brilliant 
and more spectacular devices to load in the rocket head for dis¬ 
play purposes. When rockets are made by hand, the present prac¬ 
tice is still very much like that which is indicated by Figure 23. 
The paper casing is mounted on a spindle shaped to form the 
long conical cavity on the surface of which the propelling charge 
will start to burn. The composition is rammed into the 6pace sur¬ 
rounding the spindle by means of perforated ram rods or drifts 
pounded by a mallet. The base of the rocket is no longer choked 
by crimping, but is choked by a perforated plug of clay. The 
clay, dried from water and moistened lightly with crankcase oil, 
is pounded or pressed into place, and forms a hard and stable 
mass. The tubular paper cases of rockets, gerbs, 27 etc., are now 
often made by machinery, and the compositions are loaded into 
them automatically or semi-automatically and pressed by hy¬ 
draulic presses. 

17 Pronounced jurbt. 
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John Bate and Hanzelet Lorrain understood that the heavier 
rockets require compositions which burn more slowly. 

It is necessary to have compositions according to the 

greatness or the littleness of the rockets, for that which is 


proper for the little ones is too violent for the large—because 
the fire, being lighted in a large tube, lights a composition of 
great amplitude, and burns a great quantify of material, 



Figure 23. Rocket, Lorrain, 1630. Substantially as rockets are made today. 
After the propelling charge has burned completely and the rocket has 
reached the height of its flight, the fire reaches the charge in the head 
which bursts and throws out large and small stars, serpents and grass¬ 
hoppers, or English firecrackers. The container, which is loaded into the 
head of the rocket, is shown separately with several grasshoppers in the 
lower right-hand comer of the picture. 

and no geometric proportionality applies. Rockets intended 
to contain an ounce or an ounce and a half should have the 
following for their compositions. 

Take of fine powder (gunpowder) passed through a screen 
or very fine sieve four ounces, of soft charcoal one ounce, 
and mix them well together. 28 

** The charcoal makes the powder bum more slowly, and produces a trail 
of sparks when the rocket is fired. 


Otherwise. Of powder sieved and screened as above one 
pound, of saltpeter one ounce and. a half, of soft charcoal 
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Figure 24. Details of Construction of Rocket and of Other Pieces, Audot, 
1818. The rocket case, already crimped or constricted, is placed upon the 
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spindle ( broche ); the first portion of the propelling charge is introduced 
and pounded firmly into place by means of a mallet and the longest of 
the drifts pictured in the upper right-hand corner; another portion of the 
charge is introduced, a shorter drift is used for tamping it, and so on until 
the case is charged as shown at the extreme left. A tourbillion (table 
rocket or artichoke) and a mine charged with serpents of fire are also 
shown. 


one ounce and a half. It does not matter what charcoal it is; 
that of light wood is best, particularly of wood of the vine. 

For rockets weighing two ounces. Take of the above-said 
powder four ounces and a half, of saltpeter one ounce. 

Otherwise for the same weight. Take powder two ounces, 
of soft charcoal half an ounce. 

Composition for rockets weighing from 4 to S ounces. 
Take powder as above seventeen ounces, of saltpeter four 
ounces, of soft charcoal four ounces. 

^ , 76 

Otherwise and very good. Of saltpeter ten ounces, of sul¬ 
fur one ounce, of powder three ounces and a half, of charcoal 
three ounces and a half. 

To make them go up more suddenly . Take of powder ten 
ounces, of saltpeter three ounces and a half, of sulfur one 
ounce, of charcoal three ounces and a half. 

For rockets weighing one pound. Take of powder one 
pound, of soft charcoal two ounces, and of sulfur one ounce. 

Otherwise. Of saltpeter one pound four ounces, of sulfur 
two ounces, of soft charcoal five ounces and a half. 

For rockets weighing three pounds. Of saltpeter 30 ounces, 
of charcoal 11 ounces, of sulfur 7 ounces and a half. 

For rockets weighing four , five , six, and seven pounds. Of 
soft charcoal ten pounds, of sulfur four pounds and a half, 
of saltpeter thirty one pounds. 

Present practice is illustrated by the specifications tabulated 
below for 1-ounce, 3-ounce, and 6-pound rockets as now manu¬ 
factured by an American fireworks company. The diameter of 


Sixe. 

Saltpeter. 

Sulfur. 

Composition of charge No. 3 charcoal. 

No. 5 charcoal. 

Charcoal dust. 

Length of case. 

Outside diameter. 

Inside diameter. 

Overall length of spindle. 

Length of taper. 

Choke diameter. 


Ounce 

Ounce 

Pound 

1 

3 

6 

36 

35 

30 

6 

5 

5 

• • 

5 

12 

12 

• • 

• • 

7 

17 

12 

Inch 

Inch 

Inch 

3 

4 1/4 

13 

1/2 

11/16 

2 3/8 

5/16 

7/16 

1 1/2 

2 3/4 

4 

12 3/4 

2 1/2 

3 23/32 

12 

5/32 

1/4 

3/4 


the base of the spindle is, of course, the same as the inside diam¬ 
eter of the case. That of the hemispherical tip of the spindle is 
half the diameter of the choke, that is, half the diameter of the 
hole in the clay plug at the base of the rocket. The clay rings 
and plugs, formed into position by high pressure, actually make 
grooves in the inner walls of the cases, and these grooves hold 
them in place against the pressures which arise when the rockets 
ape used. The propelling charge is loaded in several successive 
small portions by successive pressings with hydraulic presses 
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which handle a gross of the 1-ounce or 3-ounce rocket* at a time 
but only three of the 6-pound size. The presses exert a total 
pressure of 9 tons on the three spindles when the 6-pound rockets 
are being loaded. 

Rockets of the smaller sizes, for use as toys, are closed at the 
top with plugs of solid clay and are supplied with conical paper 
caps. They produce the spectacle only of a trail of sparks streak- 



Fiouiuc 25. Loading Rockets by Means of an Hydraulic Press, 
ing skyward. Rockets are generally equipped with sticks to give 
them balance and direct their flight and are then fired from a 
trough or frame, but other rockets have recently come on the 
market which are equipped with vanes and are fired from a level 
surface while standing in a vertical position. 

Large exhibition rockets are equipped with heads which con¬ 
tain stars of various kinds (see below), parachutes, crackers (see 
grasshoppers), serpents (compare Figure 23), and ao on. In these, 

the clay plug which stands at the top of the rocket case is 
perforated, and directly below it there is a heading of composi¬ 
tion which bums more slowly than the propelling charge. In a 
typical example this is made from a mixture of saltpeter 24 parte, 
sulfur 6, fine charcoal 4, willow charcoal dust 1%, and dextrin 2; 
it is loaded while slightly moist, pressed, and allowed to dry 
before the head of the rocket is loaded. When the rocket reaches 
the top of its flight, the heading bums through, and its fire, by 
means of several strands of black match which have been in¬ 
serted in the perforation in the clay plug, passes into the head. 
The head is filled with a mixture, say, of gunpowder, Roman 
candle composition (see below), and stars. When the fire reaches 
this mixture, the head'blows open with a shower of sparks, and 
the stare, which have become ignited, fall through the air, pro¬ 
ducing their own specialized effects. 

In another example, the head may contain a charge of gun¬ 
powder and a silk or paper parachute carrying a flare or a fes¬ 
toon of lights or colored twinklersy the arrangement being such 
that the powder blows the wooden head from the rocket, ejects 
the parachute, and sets fire to the display material which it car¬ 
ries. In order that the fire may not touch the parachute, the 
materials which are to receive the fire (by match from the burst¬ 
ing charge) are packed softly in cotton wool and the remaining 
space is rammed with bran. 

The very beautiful liquid fire effect is produced by equipment 
which is fully assembled only at the moment when it is to be 
used. The perforation in the clay plug at the top of the rocket is 
filled with gunpowder, and this is covered with a layer of water¬ 
proof cloth well sealed, separating it from the space in the empty 
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head. When the piece is to be fired, the pyrotechnist, having at 
hand a can containing sticks of yellow phosphorus preserved 
under water, removes the wooden head from the rocket, empties 
the water from the can of phosphorus, and dumps the phosphorus, 
still wet, into the head case,'replaces the wooden head, and fires. 
The explosion of the gunpowder at the top of the rocket’s flight 
tears through the layer of waterproof cloth, ignites the phos¬ 
phorus, blows off the wooden head, and throws out the liquid fire. 
A similar effect, with a yellow light, is obtained with metallic 
sodium. 


Roman Candles 



Roman candles are repeating guns which shoot projectiles of 
colored fire and send out showers of glowing sparks between the 
shots. To the pyrotechnists of the seventeenth century they were 
known as “star pumps” or “pumps with stars.” 



Figure 28. Ramming Roman Candles. (Courtesy National Fireworks 

Company.) 


For the manufacture of Roman candles, gunpowder and stars 
and a modified black powder mixture which is known as Roman 
candle composition, or candle comp , are necessary. The candle 
comp is made from: 

Parts 

Saltpeter. 34 (200 mesh) 

Sulfur. 7 (200 mesh) 

No. 4 Charcoal (hardwood). 15 (about 24 meah) 

No. 3 Charcoal (hardwood). 3 (about 16 meah) 

No. 2 Charcoal (hardwood). 3 (about 12 mesh) 

Dextrin. 1 

80 

The materials are mixed thoroughly, then moistened slightly and 

rubbed for intimate mixture through a 10-mesh sieve, dried 

? uickly in shallow trays, and sifted through a 10-mesh sieve, 
landle comp bums more slowly than black powder and gives 

luminous sparks. The case is a long, narrow, strong tube of paper 

plugged at the bottom with clay. Next to the clay is a small 

quantity of gunpowder (4F); on top of this is a star; and on 

top of this a layer of candle comp. The star is of such size that 

it does not fit the tube tightly. It rests upon the gunpowder, and 



Fiourx 27. Matching a Battery of 10 Ball Roman Candles. 
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the space between the star and the wall of the tube is partly filled 
with candle comp. When the three materials have been intro¬ 
duced, they are rammed tightly into place. Then gunpowder, a 
star, and candle comp again are loaded into the tube and rammed 
down, and so on until the tube is charged. Damp candle comp, 
with a piece of black match leading to it and into it, is loaded at 
the top, pressed tightly into place, and allowed to dry. When a 
Roman candle is lighted, the candle comp begins to bum and to 
throw out a fountain of sparks. The fire soon reaches the star, 
ignites it, and flashes along the side of the star to light the gun¬ 
powder which blows the burning star, like a projectile, out of the 
tube. 


Stars 


Stars are pellets of combustible material. Those which contain 
neither aluminum nor magnesium nor Paris green have nothing 
in their appearance to suggest even remotely the magic which is 
in them. They are, however, the principal cause of the beauty of 
aerial pyrotechnic displays. 

The components of star composition are mixed intimately and 
dampened uniformly with some solution which contains a binder, 
perhaps with gum-arabic water, perhaps with water alone if the 
composition contains dextrin, perhaps with alcohol if it contains 
shellac. Several different methods are used for forming the stare. 

To make cut stars, the damp mixture is spread out in a shallow 
pan, pressed down evenly, cut into cubes, say % to % inch on 
the side, allowed to dry, and broken apart. Because of their 
comers, cut stare take fire very readily and are well suited for 
use in rockets and small aerial bombshells. Cylindrical stare are 
preferred for Roman candles. 

For the preparation of a small number of stars, a star pump is 
a convenient instrument. This consists of a brass tube with a 
plunger which slides within it. The plunger has a handle and, on 
its side, a peg which works within a slot in the side of the tube— 
in such manner that it may be fixed in position to leave at the 
open end of the tube a space equal to the size of the star which 
it is desired to make. This space is then tightly packed with the 
damp mixture; the plunger is turned so that the peg may move 
through the longitudinal slot, and the handle is pushed to eject 
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is best. This consists of three flat rectangular plates of hard wood 
or metal, preferably aluminum. One has a perfectly smooth sur¬ 
face. The second, which rests upon this, has many circular holes 
of the size of the stars which are desired. The damp mixture is 
dumped upon this plate, rubbed, pressed, and packed into the 
holes, and the surface of the plate is then wiped clean. The third 



Fioum 28. A Star Plate or Star Board in Use. (Courtesy National Fire¬ 
works Company.) 

plate is supplied with pegs, corresponding in number and position 
to the holes of the second plate, the pegs being slightly narrower 
than the holes and slightly longer than their depth. The second 
plate is now placed above a tray into which the stars may fall, 
and the stars are pushed out by putting the pegged plate upon 
it. In certain conditions it may be possible to dispense with the 
pegged plate and to push out the stars by means of a roller of soft 
crepe rubber. 

Box stars are less likely to crumble from shock, and are ac¬ 
cordingly used in large aerial bombshells. They are also used for 
festoons and for other aerial tableaux effects. Short pieces of 

4-ply manila paper tubing, say % inch long and % inch in 
diameter, are taken; pieces of black match long enough to pro¬ 
trude from both ends of the tubes are inserted and held in this 
position by the fingers while the tubes are pressed full of the 
damp composition. Box stars require a longer drying than those 
which are not covered. 

White stars, except some of those which contain aluminum, are 
generally made with potassium nitrate as the oxidizing agent. 
Various white star compositions are tabulated below. The last 
three are for white electric stars. The last formula, containing 
perchlorate, w r as communicated by Allen F. Clark. 


Potassium nitrate. 70 28 180 20 42 14 28 .. 

Potassium perchlorate. 80 

Barium nitrate. 5 

Aluminum. 3 5 22 

Antimony sulfide..20 .. 10 . • .. 3 7 

Antimony metal. 5 40 .. 

Zino dust. 6 . 

Realgar. 6 6 . 

Meal powder. 12 6 3 

Sulfur. 20 8 50 6 23 .. 8 .. 

Charcoal dust... 3 . 

Dextrin. 3 1 6 1 1 1 

Shellac.... 3 


Stars which contain aluminum are known as electric stars be¬ 
cause of the dazzling brilliancy of their light, which resembles 

that of an electric arc. Stars which contain chlorate and sulfur 
or antimony sulfide or arsenic sulfide or picric acid are dan¬ 
gerous to mix, likely to explode if subjected to too sudden shock, 
and unsafe for use in shells. They are used in rockets and Roman 
candles. Perchlorate compositions, and chlorate compositions 
without sulfur, sulfides, and picric acid, will tolerate considerable 
shock and are used in aerial bombshells. 

The following star compositions which contain both chlorate 
and sulfur are among those recommended by Tessier. Mixtures 
which contain chlorate and sulfur have a tendency to “sour" 

with the production of sulfuric acid after they have been wetted, 
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and to deteriorate, but the difficulty may be remedied by the 
addition of an anti-acid, and some of these compositions do in¬ 



deed contain carbonates or basic salts which act in that capacity. 
Tessier recommends that the mixtures be made up while damp¬ 
ened with small quantities of 35 per cent alcohol. 



Red 

Lilac 

Lilac Mauve 

Violet' 

Blue 

Green 

Potassium chlorate. 

1C7 

17 

17 

56 

24 

48 

8trontium carbonate. 

54 

9 


9 


• • 

+ • 

Strontium sulfate. 


.. 

• 


16 i 


• • 

Barium nitrate. 



• 

• 

• • 


80 

Copper oxychloride. 


2 


4 

• • 


• • 

Basic copper sulfate. 


• • 

• 

M 

8 

12 

• • 

Lead chloride. 


1 


1 

3 

2 

10 

Charcoal dust (poplar)... 


• • 

, 

• 

3 

• 4 

• • 

Sulfur.| 

35 

7 


7 

20 

8 

26 

Dextrin.1 

7 

1 


1 

3 

1 

3 

Shellac. 1 

16 

• • 

. 

. 

• ♦ 


2 

Lampblack. 

• • 

• • 

• 

• 

• « 

• • 

2 
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Weingart reports compositions for cut, pumped, or ■ 

candle 

stars which contain chlorate but no sulfur or sulfides 

, as follows: 



Red 1 

Blue ' 

Green 

Yellow 

Potassium chlorate. 


12 

48 

48 

12 

32 

16 
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Strontium nitrate. 1 

12 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 


Strontium carbonate. 

• # 

8 

• • 

• • 

• • 


Barium nitrate. 

• • 

• • 

16 

12 

12 


Paris green. 

• • 

• • 

18 

• • 

• • 


Calomel. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

1 

• • 


Sodium oxalate. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

2 

7 

Fine charcoal. 

4 

‘ 8 

.. i 

4 

8 

1 

Dextrin. 

1 

.3 

3 

1 

3 

1 

Shellac. 

2 

6 

10 

2 

6 

3 


For the following perchlorate Btar formulas the author is in¬ 
debted to Allen F. Clark. 



Rose 

Amber 

Green 

Violet 

Potassium perchlorate . 

12 

10 

• • 

44 

12 

41 

Potassium nitrate . 

6 


.. 

• • 

• • 

9 9 

Barium perchlorate. 

• • 


32 

90 

• • 

• • 

Calcium carbonate. 

• • 


• • 


.. 

12 

Strontium oxalate.| 

1 


• • 


9 

3 

Copper oxalate. 

• • 


• • 


5 

• 9 

Sodium oxalate . 

• • 

4 



• • 

9 9 

Calomel . 

• • 


• • 


• • 

3 

Sulfur . 

• • 


A A 


• • 

14 

Lampblack . 

1 




• • 

9 9 

Dextrin .i 

1 


• 9 

6 

9 9 

9 9 

Shellac .. 

• • 

2 

3 

15 • 

3 

9 9 


Illustrative of electric star compositions are the following; 
those which contain potassium chlorate are reported by Faber, 
the others, containing perchlorate, were communicated by Allen 
F. Clark. The last-named authority has also supplied two for¬ 





Red 

Gold 

Green 

Blue 

Potassium perchlorate . 

A A 

12 

A A 



ft 


14 

Potassium chlorate . 

• • 

24 

• • 

• • 

6 

• • 

8 

• • 

• 9 

w 

9 9 

• • 

32 

i t 

9 a 

Barium perchlorate. 

# • 

• 9 

• 9 


12 

12 


— — 

9 9 

Barium chlorate . 


A A 

4 

16 





Barium nitrate . 

• • 

a a 

• • 

a & 

16 

A a 

9 9 



9 9 

Strontium chlorate . 

• • 

9 • 

3 

• • 

• • 

9 9 

a 9 



9 9 

Strontium carbonate . 

— — 

4 

a ^ 

■ 

■ • 

9 • 



9 9 

Aluminum . 

8 

• • 

3 

• 9 

4 

12 , 

9 9 

5 

• • 

8 

8 

9 9 

6 

Sodium oxalate . 



2 

• 9 

• 9 



a a 

Calcium carbonate. 


• • 

9 9 

• • 

9 9 



— — 

1 

Magnesium carbonate. 



1 


9 9 



a a 

Paris green. 




9 9 

9 9 


16 

— — 

10 

Calomel. 








o 

Fine charcoal. 

1 



3 

9 9 

• • 



9 a 

Dextrin. 

2 

1 

.. 

2 


1 

2 

— — 

1 

Red gum. 


a ^ 

a 9 

4 





Shellac. 

2 

— • 

1 

• • 

2 

9 9 

9 9 

1 

2 

• 9 

1 

9 9 

2 



Amber 

Green 

Potassium perchlorate. 

4 

9 9 

Barium perchlorate. 


12 

Magnesium. 

1 

2 

Sodium oxalate. 

2 

9 9 

Lycopodium powder. 

• 

1 

Sheilac. 

1 

2 


mulas for magnesium stars. The compositions are mixed while 
dampened with alcohol which insures that the particles of mag¬ 
nesium are covered with a protective layer of shellac. 

Lampblack stars bum with a rather dull soft light. Discharged 
in large number from a rocket or aerial shell, they produce 
the beautiful willow-tree effect. They are made, according to 
Allen F. Clark, by incorporating 3 pounds of lampblack, 4 pounds 
of meal powder, and l /z pound of finely powdered antimony 
sulfide with 2 ounces of shellac dissolved in alcohol. 

Stars compounded out of what is essentially a modified black 
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powder mixture, given a yellowish or whitish color by the addi¬ 
tion of appropriate materials, and used in rockets and shells in 
the same manner as lampblack stars, produce gold and silver 
showers, or, if the stars are larger and fewer in number, gold and 
silver streamers. The following formulas are typical. 



Gold 

Silver 

Potassium nitrate. 

16 

10 

Charcoal.: 

1 

2 

Sulfur.!..1 

4 

3 

Realgar. 

9 9 

3 

Sodium oxalate.;. 

8 

• . 

Red gum. 

1 

1 


Twinklers are stars which, when they fall through the air, bum 
brightly and dully by turnB. A shower of twinklers produces an 
extraordinary effect. Weingart in a recent letter has kindly sent 
the following formula for yellow twinklers: 


Meal powder. 24 

Sodium oxalate. 4 

Antimony sulfide. 3 

Powdered aluminum. 3 

Dextrin... 1 


The materials are mixed intimately while dampened with water, 
and the mixture is pumped into stars about % inch in diameter 
and Vs inch long. The stars are dried promptly. They function 
only when falling through the air. If lighted on the ground they 
merely smolder, but when fired from rockets or shells are most 
effective. 

Spreader stars contain nearly two-thirds of their weight of 
powdered sine. The remaining onc-third consists of material 
necessary to maintain an active combustion. When they are 
ignited, these stars bum brightly and throw off masses of burn¬ 
ing zinc (greenish white flame) often to a distance of several feet. 
Weingart gives the two following formulas for spreader 6tars, 
the first for “electric spreader stars,” the second for “granite 
stars,” so called because of their appearance. 
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Zinc dust. 

PnfAJMmTT! nitrate.*. 


.. 72 

9 9 9 9 

80 

28 

Potassium chlorate. 


.. 15 

9 a 

Potassium dichromate. 


.. 12 

• • 

Granulated charcoal. 


.. 12 

9 9 

Finp rhfircofil 


9 9 9 9 

14 

Sulfur . 


9 9 9 9 

5 

Dextrin. 


.. 2 

2 


The first of these formulas is the more difficult to mix and the 
more expensive. All its components except the charcoal are first 
mixed and dampened; the granulated charcoal, which must be 
free from dust, is then mixed in, and the stars are formed with 
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Figure 30. Spreader Stars from a Battery of Rocket*. 

a pump. They throw off two kinds of fire when they burn, masses 
of brightly burning zinc and particles of glowing charcoal. Wein- 
gart recommends that the second formula be made into cut stars 
% inch on the side. Spreader stars because of the zinc which they 
contain are much heavier than other stars. Rockets and aerial 
bombs cannot carry as many of them. 

Gerbs 

Gerbs produce jets of ornamental and brilliant fire and are 
used in set pieces. They are rammed or pressed like rockets, on a 
short nipple instead of a long spindle, and have only a slight 
depression within the choke, not a long central cavity. They are 
choked to about one-third the diameter of the tube. The simplest 
gerbs contain only a modified black powder mixture, say meal 
powder 4 parts, saltpeter 2, sulfur 1, and charcoal dust 1 or 
mixed charcoal 2; and are used occasionally for contrast in 
elaborate set pieces. Similar compocition is used for the starting 
fire of steel gerbs which are more difficult to ignite. If antimony 
sulfide is used in place of charcoal, as in the mixtures: 


Meal powder. 2 3 

Saltpeter. 8 8 

Sulfur... 3 4 

Antimony sulfide. 1 ? 


the gerbs yield compact whitish flames and are used in star and 
floral designs. Gold gerbs appropriately arranged produce the 
sunburst effect. Colored gerbs are made by adding small cut 
stars. In loading the tube, a scoopful of composition is introduced 


1 

Steel 

Colored 

Steel 

Gold 

Colored 

Gold 

Meal powder. .. 

6 

4 

8 

40 

40 

Potaaeium nitrate. 

2 

• • 

7 


• • 

Sulfur. 

1 

• • 

• • 


• • 

Fine charcoal. 

1 

1 

2 


• • 

Steel filings.. 

1 

2 

5 


• • 

Star*. 

• • 


5 


5 

Sodium oxalate. .. 

• • 


• • 

ft 

6 

Antimony sulfide. 

Aluminum. 

• • 

A a 


• • 

8 

4 

9 

Dextrin. 

• • 

♦ • 



• • 

4 


and rammed down, then a few stars, then more composition 
which is rammed down, and 80 on. Care must be exercised that 
no stars containing chlorate are used with compositions which 
contain sulfur, for an explosion might occur when the charge is 
rammed. The following compositions are typical. The steel filings 
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must be protected from rusting by previous treatment with 
paraffin or linseed oil. 

Prismatic fountains, floral bouquets, etc., are essentially col¬ 
ored gerbs. Flower pots are supplied with wooden handles and 
generally contain a modified black powder composition with 
lampblack and sometimes with a small amount of granulated 
black powder. In the charging of fountains and gerbs, a small 
charge of gunpowder is often introduced first, next to the clay 
plug which closes the bottom of the tube and before the first 
scoopful of composition which is rammed or pressed. This makes 
them finish with a report or bounce. 

Fountains 

Fountains are designed to stand upon the ground, either upon 
a flat base or upon a pointed wooden stick. They are choked 
slightly more than gerbs, and have heavier, stronger cases to 
withstand the greater pressures which eject the fire to greater 
distances. 

The “Giant Steel Fountain” of Allen F. Clark is charged with 
a mixture of saltpeter 5 parts (200 mesh), cast-iron turnings 1 
part (8 to 40 mesh), and red gum 1 part (180 to 200 mesh). For 
loading, the mixture is dampened with 50 per cent alcohol. The 
case is a strong paper tube, 20 inches long, 4 inches in external 
diameter, with walls 1 inch thick, made from Bird’s hardware 
paper. It is rolled on a machine lathe, the paper being passed 
first through a heavy solution of dextrin and the excess of the 
gum scraped off. The bottom of the case is closed with a 3-inch 
plug of clay. The composition will stand tremendous pressures 
without exploding, and it is loaded very solidly in order that it 
may stay in place when the piece is burned. The charge is 
rammed in with a wooden rammer actuated by short blows, as 
heavy as the case will stand, from a 15-pound sledge. The top 
is closed with a 3-inch clay plug. A %-inch hole is then bored 
with an auger in the center of the top, and the hole is continued 
into the charge to a total depth of 10 inches. The composition is 
difficult to light, but the ignition is accomplished by a bundle 
of six strands of black match inserted to the full depth of the 
cavity and tied into place. This artifice produces a column of 
scintillating fire, 100 feet or more in height, of the general shape 
of a red cedar tree. It develops considerable sound, and ends sud- 
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denly with a terrifying roar at the moment of its maximum 
splendor. If loaded at the hydraulic press with a tapered spindle 
(as is necessary), it finishes its burning with a fountain which 
grows smaller and smaller and finally fades out entirely. 

Wheels 

Driving tubes or drivers, attached to the periphery of a wheel 
or to the sides of a square or hexagon of wood which is pivoted 
at its center, by shooting out jets of fire, cause the device to 
rotate and to produce various ornamental effects according to the 
compositions with which they are loaded. When the fire reaches 
the bottom of one driver, it is carried by quickmatch to the top 
of the next. Drivers are loaded in the same manner as gerbs, the 
compositions being varied slightly according to the size as is 
done with rockets. A gross of the 1-ounce and 2-ounce sizes in 
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Figvbe 31. Matching Display Wheels, 
present American practice is loaded at one time by the hydraulic 
press. Typical wheel turning compositions (Allen F. Clark) for 


use in 1-ounce and 2-ounce drivers are reported below, the first 
for a charcoal spark effect, the second for an iron and steel effect. 
The speed of the mixtures may be increased by increasing the 
proportion of gunpowder. 


Saltpeter (210 mesh). 10 46 

Sulfur (200 mesh). 2 19 

Meal powder. 6 

Charcoal dust. 16 

Charcoal (80 mesh). 1 

6F gunpowder. 6 

7F gunpowder. 24 

Cast-iron turnings (16 mesh). 30 

Dextrin. 8 


Wheels, gerbs, and colored fires arc the parts out of which such 
display pieces as the “Corona Cluster,” “Sparkling Caprice,” 
“"Flying Dutchman,” “Morning Glory,” “Cuban Dragon,” “Blaz¬ 
ing Sun,” and innumerable others are constructed. 

Saxons 

Saxons are strong paper tubes, plugged with clay at their mid¬ 
dles and at both ends, and filled between the plugs with com¬ 
position similar to that used in drivers. A lateral hole is bored 
through the middle of the tube and through the central clay plug, 
and it is around a nail, passed through this hole and driven into 
a convenient support, that the artifice rotates. Other holes, at 
right angles to this one, arc bored from opposite sides near the 
ends of the tube, just under the end plugs, through one wall of 
the tube and into the composition but not through it. A piece of 
black match in one of these holes ignites the composition. The 
hot gases, sparks, etc., rushing from the hole cause the device 
to turn upon its pivot. When the fire reaches the bottom of the 
charge, it lights a piece of quickmateh, previously connected 
through a hole at that point and glued to the outside of the 
case, which carries the fire to the other half of the saxon. 

Saxons are generally matched as described, the two halves 
burning consecutively and rotating it in the same direction. 
Sometimes they burn simultaneously, and sometimes one half 
turns it in one direction and the other afterwards “causes the 
rapid spinning to reverse amid a mad burst of sparks.” This 


effect “is very pleasing and is considered one of the best to be 
obtained for so small an expenditure.” 
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Pinwheels ‘ 

To make pinwheels, manila or kraft paper tubes or pipes, 
about 12 inches long and 3/16 inch in diameter, are needed. One 
end is closed by twisting or folding over. The tubes are filled with 
composition, the other ends are closed in the same way, and the 
tubes arc wrapped in a moist towel and set aside until they arc 
thoroughly flabby. In this condition they are passed between 
rollers and flattened to the desired extent. Each tube is then 
wound in an even spiral around the edge of a cardboard disc 
which has a hole in its center for the pin, and the whole is 
placed in a frame which prevents it from uncoiling. Four drops 
of glue, at the four quarters of the circle, are then brushed on, 
across the pipes and onto the center disc, and the device is al¬ 
lowed to dry. 

Weingart recommends for pinwheels the compositions which 
are indicated below. The first of these produces both steel and 


Meal powder. 


10 

8 

2 

Gunpowder (fine)... 

. 8 

5 

8 

• • 

Aluminum. 

• • • 

• • 

3 

• • 

Saltpeter. 

. 14 

4 

16 

1 

Steel filings. 

. 6 

6 

• • 

• • 

Sulfur. 

. 4 

1 

3 

1 

Charcoal. 

. 3 

1 

8 

• • 


charcoal effects, the second steel with much less of the charcoal, 
the third aluminum and charcoal, and the fourth a circle merely 
of lilac-colored fire. 

Tessier thought highly of pinwheels (pastilles ). They were, he 
says, 

formerly among the artifices which were called table fire - 
works, the use of which has wholly fallen away since the 
immense apartments have disappeared which alone provided 
places where these little pyrotechnic pieces might be burned 
without too much inconvenience. 

The manner of use of these pastilles calls only for small 
calibers; also their small dimensions make it possible to turn 
them out at a low price, and the fireworks makers have 
always continued to make them the object of current manu¬ 
facture. But what they have neglected, they still neglect: 
and that is, to seek to bring them to perfection. Those that 



Figure 32. Pinwheels, Tessier, 1883. Wheels which show an inner circle 
of colored fire. Plate 1 (below) pictures pinwheels which are intended to 
be sold as completely consumable. The instrument represented at the 
bottom of the plate is the ramrod for tamping the charges in the pipes. 
Plate 2 (above) represents pinwheels which are intended to be exhibited by 
the pyrotechnist himself: the wooden parts are to be recovered and used 
again. 
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they confine themselves to making serve only for the amuse- 

ment of children. . £ 

However, pastilles may become charming pieces of fire¬ 
works, fit to refresh all eyes. They can be made to produce 
truly marvellous effects, considering the conditions imposed 
by their size, effects all the more remarkable in as much as, 
by the very reason of these same conditions, they have no 
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need of a vast theater in which to be fired. The least little 
garden suffices for them. They bum under the very eye of 
the spectator, who loses nothing of their splendor, whereas, 
in general, large pieces of fireworks can be enjoyed only at 
a distance from the place of firing. Finally, they have over 
these last the advantage of their low price and the advan¬ 
tage that they can be transported without embarrassment 
and set in place at the moment of being fired. 

Tessier describes ordinary pastilles, diamond pastilles, and 
pastilles with colored fires. The shorter and more central tubes 
(Figure 32), wound part way around discs 40 mm. in diameter, 
hold the colored fire compositions. The longer tubes, forming the 
larger circles around discs 72 mm. in diameter, are the turning 
tubes. The latter, it will be seen, are so arranged that they bum 
for a time before the fire reaches the colored compositions. “The 
charging of the tubes is commenced, up to a height of about 17 
cms., with the four compositions, Nos. 142, 126, 128, and 129, in 
the order named. The rest of the tube is charged entirely with 
composition No. 149, or with No. 152, both of which produce 
scintillating aureoles.” The charges are tamped tightly in the 
tubes by means of a long, thin ramrod and mallet. The com¬ 
positions in question, designated by Tessier’s own numbers, are 
indicated below. 



142 

126 

128 

129 

149 

152 

Meal powder.. 

16 

16 

16 

32 

* * 

• • 

Potassium nitrate. 

1 

1 

1 

4 

a a 

• • 

Oak charoo&l. 

1 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Litharge. 

• • 

2 

, # 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Powdered mica. 



2 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Antimony sulfide. 



• • 

5 

• • 

• • 

Plumbic powder No. 1. 



• • 

• • 

17 

17 

Cast-iron filings. 



• • 

• • 

3 

• • 

Steel wool... 



* * 

• • 

• • 

3 


No. 142 is a composition for ordinary pastilles. Tessier says 
that it produces “numerous sparks forming a feeble aureole. As 
this composition is not lively, and as it is not able to make the 
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pastilles turn conveniently, care is taken not to load more of 
it than a length of 15 mm. in the tube.” 

Nos. 126,128, and 129 are also for ordinary pastilles. No. 126 


“has not much force; it is incapable alone of making a pastille 
turn with the necessary rapidity. Hence care is taken in charg¬ 
ing it to introduce only a small quantity into the tube.” It burns 
with a white flame “forming a crown, more or less lacy-edged, 
from which rays and sparks are thrown out.” 

The two compositions, Nos. 142 and 126, evidently bum while 
the pastille is turning from the initial twirl given it by the hand. 
When the fire reaches the next composition, No. 128, the pastille 
accelerates by its own power. This gives “reddish rays, very 
straight and very numerous,” and No. 129 gives “a white flame 
around the disc, and numerous and persistent sparks which fall 
down forming a sort of cascade on each 6ide of the pastille.” 

Neither No. 128 nor 129 is bright enough to make much of 
a show if the colored fire is also burning. When they bum to an 
end, the fire is communicated to the colored composition; at the 
same time the bright diamond composition, either No. 149 or 152, 
commences to bum. No. 149 produces “a splendid aureole of 
silver-white flowers. These flowers are less developed than those 
produced by steel wool and make a different effect from the 
latter.” No. 152 produces a “splendid effect—no inflamed disc, 
no reddish sparka—numerous jasmine flowers of all dimensions 
forming a vast aureole of a striking white.” • 

Plumbic powder No. 1 is made from lead nitrate 12 parte, 
potassium nitrate 2 parts, and black alder charcoal 3 parts. 
The materials are powdered and mixed, and then rolled in a 
wooden ball-mill with balls of hard lead (Pb 5, Sb 1) or brass or 
bronze. 

Tessier gives credit to the earlier French pyrotechnist, Cher- 
tier, for the introduction into pyrotechny of lead nitrate (which 
had been used before his time only for the preparation of slow- 
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match or fire wick), for the invention of plumbic powder by 
which a silver shower (pluie d’argent) is produced, and for orig¬ 
inating the idea of the diamond pastille with colored fires which 
Chertier called the dahlia pastille but for the making of which 
he did not give precise directions. 

Mines 

Mines are paper mortars-—commonly strong paper tubes each 
standing vertically on a wooden base into which it is countersunk 
and glued—arranged to throw into the air a display of stars, 
serpents, etc. They are often equipped with fountains, Roman 
candles, etc., which make a display on the ground before the 
final explosion occurs. 

A serpent mine (pot a feu) is represented in Figure 24. This 
starts with a steel fountain. When the fire has reached the bot¬ 
tom of the fountain, it is carried by quickmateh to a charge of 
gunpowder in the paper bag, a. Immediately above the paper 
bag are the serpents. These are small paper tubes, rammed with 
a mixture of meal powder, gunpowder, saltpeter, sulfur, and 
mixed charcoal, crimped or plugged with clay at one end, sup¬ 
plied with match (as in the diagram) or merely left open-ended 
at the other. The lower, matched or open, ends of the serpents 
take fire from the burning of the gunpowder, which also blows 
them into the air where they dart and squirm about like little 
tailless rockets leaving a trail of sparks. In Audot’s diagram, 
directly below the fountain and above the closed ends of the 
serpents, is a mass of wadding. This tends to offer a slight re¬ 
sistance to the force of the gunpowder, with the result that the 
serpents receive the fire more surely and are shot farther into 
the air before they begin to go their several ways. 
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Saucissons arc constructed in the 6ame way as serpents, but 
are larger, and have, next to the closed end, a small charge of 
gunpowder which makes them end with a bang. They are used 
in mines and in rockets. 

Mines which discharge serpent*, stars, English crackers, etc., 
are often made by loading these materials into the same paper 
hags which contain the blowing charges of granulated gun¬ 
powder. About two level teaspoo^uls of blowing powder is used 

per ounce of stars. For making the bags, a board is taken which 
has had holes bored into it slightly smaller than the internal 
diameter of the mine case and of a depth suited to the caliber of 
the mine. A disc of tissue paper is placed over a hole and then 
punched down into it by a wooden punch or rod with slightly 
rounded edges which fits rather loosely in the hole. This makes 
a paper cup into which one end of the fuse is inserted, and 
around it the stars and blowing charge. The edges of the paper 
cup are then gathered together and tied with string or wire. 

Mines are often made up with a single Roman candle, lacking 
the plug of clay at the bottom, mounted in the center of the 
mine case. The fuse leading from the charge in the paper bag 
is thrust into the bottom of the Roman candle. A mine with a 
large and short case, carrying a charge of tailed stars, serpents, 
and English crackers, and having one Roman candle in its center 
and four others, matched to burn simultaneously, attached to the 
outside of the case, is known as a devil among the tailors. 

Comets and Meteors 

These are virtually mines which shoot a single large star. A 
pumped star 1% inches in diameter is fired, for example, from 
a tube or mortar 10 inches long and 1% inches in internal diam¬ 
eter. A piece of quickmatch (wrapped black match) about 6 
inches longer than the mortar is taken; an inch of black match 
is made bare at one end, bent at right angles, and laid against 
the base of the 6tar; and the star, with the quickmatch lying 
along its side, is then enclosed in the middle of a paper cylinder 
by wrapping a strip, say 4 inches wide, of pasted tissue paper 
around it. A half teaspoonful of granulated black powder is put 
into the cup thus formed on the (bottom) side of the star where 
the black match has been exposed, and the edges of the paper 
cylinder are brought together over it and tied. The other (upper) 
end of the paper cylinder is similarly tied around the quick¬ 
match. In using this piece, and in using all others which are 
lighted by quickmatch, care must be taken that a few inches 
of the quickmatch have been opened and the black match exposed, 
before the fire is set to it; otherwise it will be impossible to get 
away quickly enough. This, of course, is already done in pieces 
which are offered for public sale. 

Comets burn with a charcoal or lampblack effect, meteors with 
_ 99 



Comets 

Green Meteor 

Potassium nitrate. 

6 

• • 

• • 

Barium perchlorate. 


• • 

4 

Barium nitrate. 

• ♦ 

• • 

2 

Meal powder. 

6 

3 


Sulfur. 

1 

• • 


Fine charcoal. 

3 

1 


Antimony sulfide. 

3 

1 


Lampblack. 

Aluminum. 

* • 

2 

1 

Dextrin. 

• « 

• • 

• • 

A 

1 


an electric one. The two comet star compositions given below are 
due to Weingart; that of the green meteor to Allen F. Clark. 

Some manufacturers apply the name of meteors to artifices 
which are essentially large Roman candles, mounted on wooden 
bases and shooting four, six, eight, and ten stars 1% inches in 
diameter. They are loaded in the same way as Roman candles 
except that a special device is used to insure the certain ignition 
of the stars. Two pieces of black match at right angles to each 
other are placed under the bottom of the star; the four ends are 
turned up along the sides of the star and are cut off even with 
the top of it. The match being held in this position, the star is 
inserted into the top of the case and pushed down with a ram¬ 
mer onto the propelling charge of gunpowder which has already 
been introduced. Then coarse candle comp is put in, then gun¬ 
powder, then another star in the same manner, and so on. The 
black match at the side of the 6tar keeps a space open between 
the star and the walls of the tube, which space is only partly or 
loosely filled with candle comp. The black match acts as a quick¬ 
match, insuring the early ignition of the propelling charge as 
well as the 6ure ignition of the star. Electric stars, spreader stars, 
and splitters are used in meteors. Splitter stars are made from 
the same composition as snowball sparklers (see below); the 
composition for stars, however, is moistened with much less water 
than for sparklers. They split into bright fragments while shoot¬ 
ing upward and burst at the top to produce a palm-tree effect. 

Bombshells 

Bombshells are shot from mortars by means of a charge of 
black powder and burst high in the air with the production of 
reports, flashes, showers, and other spectacular effects. The 
smaller ones are shot from paper mortars; the larger, most com¬ 
monly from mortars of iron. In the past they have often been 
made in a spherical shape, wood or paper or metal hemispheres 
pasted heavily over with paper, but now in this country they 
are made almost exclusively in the form of cylinders. For the 
same caliber, cylindrical bombshells will hold more stars or 
other display material than spherical ones, and it is much easier 
to contrive them in a manner to procure multiple bursts. The 
materials of construction are paper, paste, and string. The shells 
are supplied with Roman juses timed to cause them to burst at 
the top of their flight. The success and safety of bombshells de¬ 
pend upon carefully constructed fuses. 

Roman fuses are made by pounding the fuse powder as firmly 
as is possible into hard, strong, tightly rolled paper tubes. These 
are commonly made from Bird’s hardware paper, pasted all over 
before it is rolled, and are dried carefully and thoroughly before 
they are loaded with ramrod and mallet. “When a number of 
these cases are rolled," says Weingart, “they must be dried in 
the shade until they are as hard as wood and rattle when struck 
together.” He recommends the first of the following-listed com¬ 
positions, the Vergnauds the others: 

Potassium nitrate. 2 4 2 

Sulfur. 1 2 1 

Meal powder. 4 6 3 

Antimony sulfide. I 

The length of the column of composition determines the duration 
of the burning. The composition in the fuse must be as hard and 
as firmly packed as possible; otherwise it will blow through into 
the shell when in use and will cause a premature explosion. 
Some manufacturers load the tubes and cut them afterwards with 
a fine-tooth hack saw. Others prefer to cut them to the desired 
lengths with a sharp knife while they are prevented from col- 
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lapsing by a brass rod through them, and afterwards to load 

the short pieces separately. Different size tubes are often used 
for the fuses of different size shells; those for a 4-inch shell 
(that is, for a shell to be shot from a 4-inch mortar) are com¬ 
monly made from tubes 5/16 inch in internal diameter and % 



Ficuhk 33. Bombshells for 4- and 6-inch Mortars. (Courtesy National 

Fireworks Company and the Bouton G/o6c.) 


inch in external diameter. Fuses are generally attached to the 
front end of the bombshell. The forward-pointing end of the 
tube, which is outside the shell and receives the fire, is filled flush 
with the composition. The other backward-pointing end, inside 
the shell, is empty of composition for % mc ^ of it® length; a 

bundle of stiff 2-inch pieces of black match is inserted into this 
space and is held in position by a rolled wrapper of paper, glued 
to the fuse case and tied with a string near the ends of the 
match, in order that it may not be dislodged by the shock of 
setback. The match serves to bring the fire more satisfactorily 
to the bursting charge within the shell. 

The preparation of the bombshell is hand work which requires 
much skill and deserves a fairly full description. We describe the 
construction of a 4-inch shell to produce a single burst of stars. 
A strip of bogus or news board paper is cut to the desired length 
and is rolled tightly on a form without paste. When it is nearly 
all rolled, a strip of medium-weight kraft paper, 4 inches wider 
than the other strip, is rolled in and is rolled around the'tube 
several times and is pasted to hold it in position. Three circular 
discs of pasteboard of the same diameter as the bogus tube (3Vi 
inches) are taken, and a %-inch hole is punched in the center 
of two of them. The fuse is inserted through the hole in one of 
them and glued heavily on the inside. When this is thoroughly 
« dry, the disc is glued to one end of the bogus tube, the matched 


end of the fuse being outside; the outer wrapper of kraft paper 
is folded over carefully onto the disc, glued, and rubbed down 
smoothly; and the second perforated disc is placed on top of it. 

The shell case is now turned over, there being a hole in the 
bench to receive the fuse, and it is filled with as many stars 
(i/o-inch diameter, % inch long) as it will contain. A mixture of 
2F gunpowder and candle comp is then added, shaken in, and 
settled among the stars until the case is absolutely full. A disc 
of pasteboard is placed over the stars and powder, pressed down 
against the end of the bogus body and glued, and the outer 
kraft paper wrapper is folded and glued over the end. 

At this point the shell is allowed to dry thoroughly before it 
is wound with strong jute twine. It is first wound lengthwise; 
the twine is wrapped as tightly as possible and as firmly against 
the fuse as may be; each time that it passes the fuse the plane 
of the winding is advanced by about 10° until 36 turns have 
been laid on, and then 36 turns are wound around the sides of 
the cylinder at right angles to the first winding. The shell is now 
ready to be “pasted in.” For this purpose, 50-pound kraft paper 
is cut into strips of the desired dimensions, the length of the 
strips being across the grain of the paper. A strip of this paper 
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is folded, rubbed, and twisted in paste until it is thoroughly im¬ 
pregnated. It is then laid out on the bench and the shell is rolled 
up in it. The cylinder is now stood upright, the fuse end at the 
top, and the portion of the wet pasted kraft paper wrapper which 
extends above the body of the shell is torn into strips about 
% inch wide; these, one by one, are rubbed down carefully 
and smoothly, one overlapping the other, upon the end of the shell 
case. They extend up the fuse tube for about % inch and are 
pressed down firmly against it. The shell is now turned over, 
the fused end resting against a tapered hole in the bench, and 
a corresponding operation is performed upon the other end. 
The body of the shell is now about Vi inch thick on the sides 
of the cylinder, about % inch thick at the top end, and about 
% inch at the base end. It is dried outdoors in the sun and 
breeze, or in a well-ventilated dry-house at 100°F., and, when 
thoroughly dry» is ready to be supplied with the propelling or 
blowing charge. 

A piece of piped match (black match in a paper tube) is laid 
along the side of the bombshell; both are rolled up without paste 
in 4 thicknesses of 30-pound kraft paper wide enough to extend 
about 4 inches beyond the ends of the cylinder, and the outer 
wrapper is tied lightly in place by two strings encircling the 
cylinder near the ends of the shell case. The cylinder is turned 
bottom end up. About 3 inches of the paper pipe of the quick- 
match is removed to expose the black match, a second piece of 
black match is inserted into the end of the paper pipe, and the 
pipe is tied with string to hold the match in place. The propelling 
charge of 2F gunpowder is next introduced; the two inner layers 
of the outer kraft paper wrapper are folded down upon it and 
pressed firmly, then the two outer layers are pleated to the center 
of the cylinder, tied, and trimmed close to the string. The cylin¬ 
der is then turned to bring the fuse end uppermost. The end of 
the fuse is scraped clean if it has been touched with paste. Two 
pieces of black match are crossed over the end of the fuse, bent 
down along the sides of the fuse tube, and tied in this position 
with string. The piped match which leads to the blowing charge 
is now laid down upon the end of the cylinder, up to the bottom 
of the fuse tube, then bent up along the side of the fuse tube, 
then bent across its end and down the other side, and then bent* 
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back upon itself, and tied in this position. Before it is tied, a 
small hole is made in the match pipe at the point where it passes 
the end of the Roman fuse, and a piece of flat black match is 
inserted. The two inner layers of the kraft paper wrapper are 
now pleated around the base of the fuse and tied close to the 
shell. The two outer layers are pleated and tied above the top 
of the fuse, a 3-foot length of piped match extending from the 
upper end of the package. A few inches of black match is now 
bared at the end and an extra piece of black match is inserted 
and tied in place by a string about 1 inch back from the end of 
the pipe. The black match, for safety’s sake, is then covered 
with a piece of lance tube, closed at the end, which is to be 
removed after the shell has been placed in the mortar and is 
ready for firing. 

Maroons 

Bombs which explode with a loud report, whether they are 
intended for use on the ground or in the air, are known as 
maroons. They are called marrons in French, a name which also 
means large chestnuts in that language—and chestnuts some¬ 
times explode while being roasted. 

Maroons are used for military purposes to disconcert the 
enemy by imitating the sounds of gunfire and shell bursts, and 
have at times been part of the standard equipment of various 
armies. A cubical pasteboard box filled with gunpowder is 
wound in three directions with heavy twine, the successive turns 
being laid close to one another; an end of miner's fuse is inserted 
through a hole made by an awl, and the container, already very 
strong, is made still stronger by dipping it into liquid glue and 
allowing to dry. 

For sharper reports, more closely resembling those of a high- 
explosive shell, fulminating compositions containing chlorate are 
used. With these, the necessity for a strong container is not so 
great; the winding may be done with lighter twine, and the suc¬ 
cessive turns of twine need not make the closest possible con¬ 
tact. Faber reports two compositions, as follows; 

Potassium chlorate ... 4 I 

Sulfur. I 

Soft wood charcoal 1 

Antimony xulfide. 1 
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“It is to be noted,” he says, “that, while the first formula 
affords a composition of great strength, the second is still more 
violent. It is also of such susceptibility that extraordinary care 
is required in the handling of it, or a premature explosion may 
result.” 

Chlorate compositions are not safe for use in maroons. Black 
powder is not noisy enough. Allen F. Clark has communicated 
the following perchlorate formulas for reports for maroons. For 


Potassium perchlorate. 12 6 32 

Sulfur. 8 2 

Antimony sulfide. 3 

Sawdust. 1 

Ilasin. .. 3 

Fine charcoal. 3 


a flash report he uses a mixture of 3 parts of potassium perman¬ 
ganate and 2 of aluminum. 

Toy Caps 

Toy caps are commonly made from red phosphorus and potas¬ 
sium chlorate, a combination which is the most sensitive, dan¬ 


gerous, and unpredictable of the many with which the pyrotech¬ 
nist has to deal. Their preparation ought under no conditions to 
be attempted by an amateur. Powdered potassium chlorate 20 
parts is made into a slurry with gum water. It is absolutely es¬ 
sential that the chlorate should be wetted thoroughly before the 
red phosphorus is mixed with it. Red phosphorus, 8 parts, is 
mixed with powdered sulfur 1 part and precipitated calcium 
carbonate 1 part, and the mixture is made into a slurry sepa¬ 
rately with gum water, and this is stirred into the other until 
thoroughly mixed. The porridgelike mass is then spotted on 
paper, and a piece of pasted tissue paper is placed over the 
sj>otted surface in a manner to avoid the enclosure of any air 
bubbles between the two. This is important, for, unless the tissue 
paper covers the spots snugly, the composition is likely to crum¬ 
ble, to fall out, and to create new dangers. (A strip of caps, for 
example, may explode between the fingers of a boy who is tear¬ 
ing it.) The moist sheets of caps are piled up between moist blan¬ 
kets in a press, or with a board and weights on top of the pile, 
and arc pressed for an hour or so. They are then cut into strips 
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of caps which are dried, packaged, and sold for use in toy re¬ 
peating pistols. Or they are cut in squares, one cap each, which 
are not dried but are used while still moist for making Japanese 
torpedoes (see below). The calcium carbonate in this mixture is 
an anti-acid, which prevents it from deteriorating under the 
influence of moisture during the rather long time which elapses, 
especially in the manufacture of torpedoes, before it becomes 
fully dry. 

Mixtures of potassium chlorate and red phosphorus explode 
from shock and from fire. They do not burn in an orderly fashion 
as do black powder and most other pyrotechnic mixtures. No 
scrap or waste ought ever to be allowed to accumulate in the 
building where cape are made; it ought to be removed hourly, 
whether moist or not, and taken to a distance and thrown upon 
a fire which is burning actively. 

Silver Torpedoes 

These contain silver fulminate, a substance which is as sensi¬ 
tive as the red phosphorus and chlorate mixture mentioned above, 
but which, however, is somewhat more predictable. They are 
made by the use of a torpedo board, that is, a board, say % 
inch thick, through which %-inch holes have been bored. A 
2 -inch square of tissue paper is placed over each hole and 
punched into the hole to form a paper cup. A second board of 
the same thickness, the gravel board , has ^-inch holes, bored 
not quite through it, in number and position corresponding to 
the holes in the torpedo board. Fine gravel, free from dust, is 
poured upon it; the holes are filled, and the excess removed. 
The torpedo board, filled with paper cups, is inverted and set 
down upon the gravel board, the holes matching one another. 
Then the two boards, held firmly together, are turned over and 
set down upon the bench. The gravel falls down into the paper 
cups, and the gravel board is removed. A small amount of silver 
fulminate is now put, on top of the gravel, into each of the paper 
cups. This is a dangerous operation, for, the act of picking up 
some of the fulminate with a scoop may cause the whole of it 
to explode. The explosion will be accompanied by a loud noise, 
by a flash of light, and by a tremendous local disturbance dam¬ 
aging to whatever is in the immediate neighborhood of the ful- 
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minate but without effect upon objects which are even a few 
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inches away. 

In one plant which the present writer has visited, the fulminate 
destined to be loaded into the torpedoes rests in a small heap in 
the center of a piece of thin rubber (dentist’s dam) stretched 
over a ring of metal which is attached to a piece of metal weigh¬ 
ing about a pound. This is held in the worker’s left hand, and a 
scoop made from a quill, held in the right hand, is used to take 
up the fulminate which goes into each torpedo. If the fulminate 
explodes, it destroys the piece of stretched rubber—nothing else. 
And the rubber, moreover, cushions it so that it is less likely to 
explode anyway. The pound of metal is something which the 
worker can hold much more steadily than the light-weight ring 
with its rubber and fulminate, and it has inertia enough so that 
it is not jarred from his hand if an explosion occurs. After the 
fulminate has been introduced into the paper cups, the edges of 
each cup are gathered together with one hand and twisted with 
the thumb and forefinger of the other hand which have been 
moistened with paste. This operation requires care, for the tor¬ 
pedo is likely to explode in the fingers if it is twisted too tightly. 

Torpedoes, whether silver, Japanese, or globe, ought to be 
packed in sawdust for storage and shipment, and they ought not 
to be stored in the same magazine or shipped in the same pack¬ 
age with other fireworks. If a number of them are standing 
together, the explosion of one of them for any reason is prac¬ 
tically certain to explode the others. Unpacked torpedoes ought 
not to be allowed to accumulate in the building in which they 
are made. 

Japanese Torpedoes 

The so-called Japanese torpedoes appear to be an American 
invention. They contain a paper cap placed between two masses 
of gravel, and in general require to be thrown somewhat harder 
than silver torpedoes to make them explode. The same torpedo 
board is used as in the manufacture of silver torpedoes, but a 
gravel board which holds only about half as much gravel. After the 
gravel has been put in the paper cups, a paper cap, still moist, 
is placed on top of it* more gravel, substantially equal in amount 
to that already in the cup, is added to each, and the tops are 
twisted. 
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Globe Torpedoes 

Small cups of manila paper, about % inch in diameter and 
% inch deep, are punched out by machine. They are such that 
two of them may be fitted together to form a box. The requisite 
amount of powdered potassium chlorate is first introduced into 
the cups; then, on top of it and without mixing, the requisite 
amount, already mixed, of the other components of the flash ful¬ 
minating mixture is added. These other components arc anti¬ 
mony sulfide, lampblack, and aluminum. Without disturbing the 
white and black powders in the bottoms of the cups, workers 
then fill the cups with clean coarse gravel and put other cups 
down upon them to form closed % by % inch cylindrical boxes. 
The little packages are put into a heated barrel, rotating at an 
angle with the horizontal, and are tumbled together with a solu¬ 
tion of water-glass. The solution softens the paper (but later 
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hardens it), and the packages assume a spherical shape. Small 
discs of colored paper (punchings) are added a few at a time 
until the globes are completely covered with them and have lost 
all tendency to stick together. They are then emptied out of the 
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Figure 34. Manufacture of Globe Torpedoes. Introducing gravel and 
closing the paper capsules. 


Figure 35. Manufacture of Globe Torpedoes. Removing the moist spheres 
from the tumbling barrel. (Courtesy National Fireworks Company and the 
Boston Globe.) 

tumbler, dried in steam-heated ovens, and packed in wood shav¬ 
ings for storage and shipment. 

Railway Torpedoes 

A railway torpedo consists of a flat tin box, of about an ounce 
capacity, filled with a fulminating composition and having a strip 
of lead, soldered to it, which may be bent in order to hold it in 
place upon the railroad track. It explodes when the first wheel 
of the locomotive strikes it, and produces a signal which is audi¬ 
ble to the engineer above the noise of the train. Railway tor- 
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pedoea were formerly filled with compositions containing chlorate 
and red phosphorus, similar to those which are used in toy caps; 
but these mixtures are dangerous and much more sensitive than 
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Figure 36. Packing Globe Torpedoes in Wood Shavings. (Courtesy National 
Fireworks Company and the BoaLon Globe.) 


is necessary. At present, safer perchlorate mixtures without 
phosphorus are used. The following compositions (Allen F. 
Clark) can be mixed dry and yield railway torpedoes which will 
not explode from ordinary shock or an accidental fall. 


PotAMium perchlorate. 6 12 

Antimony sulfide. 5 9 

Sulfur. 1 3 


English Crackers or Grasshoppers 

These devices are old; they were described by John Bate and 
by Hanzelet Lorrain. English crackers are represented in the 
lower right-corner of Figure 23, reproduced from Lorrain’s book 
of 1630. They are used in bombshells and, as Lorrain used them, 
in rockets, where they jump about in the air producing a series 
of flashes and explosions. Children shoot them on the ground 

like firecrackers where their movements suggest the behavior of 
grasshoppers. 

English crackers are commonly loaded with granulated gun¬ 
powder, tamped into paper pipes like those from which pin- 
wheels are made. The loaded pipes are softened by moisture in 
the same way, passed between rollers to make them flatter, 
folded in frames, and, for the best results, tied each time they are 
folded and then tied over the whole bundle. They are generally 
supplied with black match for lighting. They produce as many 
explosions as there are ligatures. 

Chinese Firecrackers 

Firecrackers have long been used in China for a variety of 
ceremonial purposes. The houseboat dweller greets the morning 
by setting off a bunch of firecrackers, for safety’s sake in an iron 
kettle with a cover over it, to keep all devils away from him 
during the day. For their own use the Chinese insist upon fire¬ 


crackers made entirely of red paper, which leave nothing but reS 
fragments, for red is a color particularly offensive to the devils. 
Firecrackers for export, however, are commonly made from tubes 
of cheap, coarse, brown paper enclosed in colored wrappers. 
Thirty years ago a considerable variety of Chinese firecrackers 
was imported into this country. There were “Mandarin crackers,” 
made entirely from red paper and tied at the ends with silk 
thread; cheaper crackers plugged at the ends with clay (and 
these never exploded as satisfactorily); “lady crackers,” less 
than an inch long, tied, and no thicker than a match stem; and 
“cannon crackers,” tied with string, 6, 8, and 12 inches long, 
made of brown paper with brilliant red wrappers. All these were 
loaded with explosive mixtures of the general nature of black 
powder, were equipped with fuses of tissue paper twisted around 
black powder, and were sold, as Chinese firecrackers are now 
sold, in bunches with their fuses braided together. The composi- 
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tion 4 parts potassium nitrate, 1 of charcoal, and 1 of sulfur has 
been reported in Chinese firecrackers; more recently mixtures 
containing both potassium nitrate and a small amount of potas¬ 
sium chlorate have been used; and at present, when the importa¬ 
tion of firecrackers over 1% inches in length is practically 61 pro¬ 
hibited. flash powders containing aluminum and potassium 



Figure 37. Chinese Firecrackers. Tying the Tubes into Bundles, 
chlorate are commonly used, for they give a sharper explosion 
than black powder. 

61 Firecrackers not exceeding 1% inches in length and 5/16 inch in di¬ 
ameter carry' a duty of 8 cents per j*>und. For longer crackers the duty is 
25 cents per pound, which practically prohibits their importation. 

The Chinese firecracker industry’ formerly centered in Canton 
but, since the Japanese occupation, has moved elsewhere, largely 
to French Indo-China and Macao in Portuguese territory. Its 
processes require great skill and manual dexterity, and have 
long been a secret and a mystery to Europeans. So far as we 
know, they had not been described in English print until Wein- 
gart’s book published an account of the manufacture of clay- 
plugged crackers based upon informatiog received from the 
manager of a fireworks company at Hong Kong. His account is 
illustrated with three pen sketches, two of them of workmen 
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carrying out manual operations and a third which shows some 
of the tools and instruments. The brief account which follows is 
based upon conversations with Wallace Clark of Ghicago and 
upon still and moving pictures which he took at a large factory 
in French Indo-China in January’, 1939. 

The tubes for the firecrackers are rolled and cut to length in 
outlying villages, and arc brought to the factory for loading. 
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Figure 38. Crimping the Back Ends of the Tubes. (Courtesy Wallace Clark.) 



Figure 40. Loading. Filling the Tubes with Powder. 



Figure 41. Fusing and Crimping. (Courtesy Wallace Clark.) 


They are tied in hexagonal bundles, Figure 37, each containing 
1006 tubes. Since the twine tied tightly around the bundle 
crushes the 6 tubes at the comers of the hexagon, and since these 
are discarded, each bundle contains tubes for 1000 finished 
crackers. 

The back ends of the crackers are then crimped; Figure 38. 
A bamboo stick is placed against the end of the tube and is 
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struck a sharp blow; this forces some of the paper down into the 
tube and closes it effectively. The operation, like all the other 



Figure 42. Making the Fuse. (Courtesy Wallace Clark.) 

operations in the manufacture of the crackers, is carried out 
very rapidly. 



Fiauaa 43. Making the Crackers into Bunches by Braiding Fuses Together. 

(Courtesy Wallace Clark.) 

A sheet of paper is then pasted over the other side of the 
hexagonal bundle of tubes^ closing the ends which are later to 

carry the fuses. When this is dry, holes corresponding to the tubes 
are punched in the paper. The operation is enrried out by young 
girls who punch the holes four at a time by means of four bam¬ 
boo sticks held in one hand while they hold the bundle of tubes 
steady with the other; Figure 39. The edges of the paper are 
then bent slightly upward, giving it the form of a shallow saucer 
with 1000 holes in its bottom. The powder for charging the 
crackers is then introduced into this saucer, and the whole is* 
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Figure 44. Wrapping the Bunches. (Courtesy Wallace Clark.) 

shaken gently until all the tubes are full; Figure 40. Then, by a 
deft movement of the worker’s hands and wrists, the excess pow¬ 
der in the saucer, and a portion of the powder in each of the 
tubes, is emptied out quickly, each of the tubes being left partly 
full of powder with enough empty space at the top for the fuse 
and the crimp. This operation, of all those in the manufacture, 
is considered to be the one which requires the greatest skill. Day 
after day the average consumption of powder per 1000 or per 
100,000 crackers is remarkably constant. 

The paper is then tom off from the hexagonal bundle, and the 
fuses, cut to length, are put in place by one workman while an¬ 
other with a pointed bamboo stick rapidly • crimps the paper 
around them; Figure 41. The fuse is made from narrow strips of 
tissue paper about 2 feet long. While one end of the strip is 
clamped to the bench und the other is field in the hand, the strip 

is shaped by a motion of the worker’s other hand into the form 
of a trough which is then filled with a narrow train of powder, 
and, by another motion of the hand, the fingers being moistened, 
is twisted into the finished fuse; Figure 42. This is set aside to 
dry and iB cut into lengths for use in the crackers. The fuses 
of the finished crackers arc braided or pleated together, Figure 
43, making the crackers into bunches, and the bunches are 
wrapped and labeled, Figure 44. 


Flash Cracker Composition 

Chinese firecrackers and American machine-made salutes are 
loaded with compositions which contain powdered aluminum 
and potassium chlorate or perchlorate. They produce a bright 
flash and an extremely sharp report when they explode. The com¬ 
positions listed below- are typical. The first four in the table have 
been used in Chinese firecrackers. For the last four the author 
is indebted to Allen F. Clark. 


Potassium perchlorate. 

Potassium chlorate. 2 

Potassium nitrate. 

Barium nitrate. 

Aluminum (fine powder). 1 

Sulfur. 1 


Antimony sulfide. 


. 6 17 .. 

3 7 . 

5 . 

. 3 1 .. 4 

4 2 15 15 2 

332 .. 1 .. 1 

1 


The compositions which contain barium nitrate produce a green 
flash, the others a white one. All of them bum with great rapid¬ 
ity in the open. It is debatable whether the phenomenon of the 
burning ib not really an explosion, or would be one if the mate¬ 
rial were not allowed to scatter while being burned. With the 
exception of the third and the last, they are all fulminating ex¬ 


plosives when confined. All the mixtures which contain sulfur 
along with chlorate or perchlorate can be exploded on an iron 
anvil by a moderately strong blow with an iron hammer. 


Sparklers 

Snowball sparklers (Allen F. Clark) are made from: 


Potassium nitrate. 64 

Barium nitrate. 30 

Sulfur. 16 

Charcoal dust. 16 

Antimony sulfide. 16 

Fine aluminum powder. 9 

Dextrin. 16 
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The ingredients are all powdered to pass a 200-210 mesh sieve. 
The dry materials are mixed thoroughly and sifted, then mois¬ 
tened little by little with water with thorough mixing until the 
mixture attains the consistency of heavy molasses. Iron wires 
(20 gauge) of convenient length are dipped in the mixture and 
are hung up to dry for 24 hours. These are dipped a second time 
for sire, and allowed to dry for another 24 hours. The sparklers 
bum with a bright white light and throw out “soft sparks" from 
the charcoal and occasionally scintillating sparks from the bum- 
ing of the iron wire. 

Other mixtures which produce similar effects are as follows: 


Potassium nitrate. 64 

Potassium perchlorate. 3 16 

Barium nitrate. 5 

Sulfur. 18 4 

Lampblack. 5 

Redgum. 4 4 

Fine aluminum powder.... 6 6 

Coarse aluminum powder.. ' .. 4 

The first of these bums with a lilac-colored flame as contrasted 
with the flame of the second which appears white. These com¬ 
positions are applied by adding the intimately mixed dry in- 
gredients to a liquid known as “black wax,” procured by melting 
together 3 pounds of rosin and 1 gallon of liquid roofing-paper tar. 
The iron wires are dipped two or three times in the resulting 
slurry, and allowed to dry between dips. 

The use of iron and steel filings in the compositions produces 
a more brilliant display of scintillating sparks. The following 
formulas are typical. Water is used for applying the composi¬ 
tions. The iron and steel filings which are used in these com- 


Barium nitrate. 48 48 

Potassium perchlorate. 6 

Fine aluminum powder. 7 7 1 

Fine iron filings. 24 18 

Fine steel filings. 9 12 

Manganese dioxide. 2 1 

Dextrin. 12 12 2 

Glucose. 1 


positions are coated, before the mixing, with paraffin or linseed 
oil to protect them from rusting. 
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Wire Dips and Colored Fire Sticks 

These devices are made in the same way as sparklers, by dip¬ 
ping wires or twisted narrow strips of iron or thin sticks of wood, 
and generally burn with a tranquil flame except for the sparks 
that come from the burning of the iron wire or strip. Several 
typical compositions are listed. Alcohol is used for applying the 
compositions which contain shellac; water, for applying the 
others which contain dextrin. 
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Green 

White 
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2 

3 

• • 
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Potassium perchlorate.... 

— 

• • 

5 

• • 

6 

• • 

16 

• • 

. 10 

• • 


• • 

• • 

• • 

16 

A A 

Fine aluminum powder.... 
Coarse aluminum powder . 
Shellac.t. 

• • 

1 

6 

1 

• • 

• • 

24 

3 

7 

A A 

A A 


• • 

A • 

4 

• • 

A • 

Dextrin. 

• • 

• • 

3 

• • 

. 3 


Pharaoh’s Serpents 

Wohler in 1821 first reported the remarkable property of mer¬ 
curous thiocyanate that it swells up when it is heated, “winding 
out from itself at the same time worm-like processes, to many 
times its former bulk, of a very light material of the color of 
graphite, with the evolution of carbon disulfide, nitrogen, and 
mercury.” Mercuric thiocyanate, which gives better snakes than 
the mercurous compound, came early into use for this purpose in 
pyrotechnic toys. When a heap or pellet of either of these com¬ 
pounds is set on fire, it burns with an inconspicuous blue flame, 
producing sulfur dioxide and mercury vapor. The resulting pale 
brown or pale gray snake, if broken, is found to be much darker 
in the interior, and evidently consists of paracyanogen and mer¬ 
curic sulfide, the mercury having been burned and vaporised 
from the outer layer. 

Mercuric thiocyanate is prepared by adding a solution of 
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potassium, sodium, or ammonium thiocyanate to a solution of 

mercuric nitrate, a ferric chloride or ferric alum indicator being 
used to indicate by a red color when enough of the former solu¬ 
tion has been added. This is necessary since mercuric thiocyanate 
is soluble in an excess of either of the reagents by the interaction 
of which it is produced. The precipitate is collected, washed, 
dried, powdered, moistened with gum-arabic water in which a 
little potassium nitrate is dissolved, and made into small pellets 
by means of a device like a star board or by a pelleting machine. 
The small pellets are known as Pharaoh's serpent's eggs. 

Snakes-in-the-grass, volcano snakes, etc., depend upon the use 
of ammonium dichromate. If this material in the form of a pow¬ 
der is made into a conical heap, and a flame applied to the top 
of it, a visible but not violent “combustion” proceeds through 
the mass, which “boils up” to form a large volume of green mate¬ 
rial resembling tea leaves. 

(NH,)«Cr/)i-* N, + 4H.0 + Crfi, 

In practice, more flame is desired than ammonium dichromate 
alone will give. Weingart recommends a mixture of 2 parts of 
ammonium dichromate with 1 of potassium nitrate and 1 of dex¬ 
trin. Tinfoil cones are made from circles of tinfoil shaped on a 
former, and are introduced by means of the former into conical 
cavities in a block of wood; they are then about half filled with 
the powdered mixture, a Pharaoh’s serpent’s egg is pressed in, 
and the edges of the tinfoil are turned down upon it to form the 
base of the cone. 

While the fumes from burning mercuric thiocyanate are offen¬ 
sive because of their sulfur dioxide, the small amount of mercury 
vapor which they contain probably presents no serious danger. 
The possibility, however, that children may swallow the pellets, 
with fatal consequences, is a real hazard. For this reason, the sale 
• of mercury snakes has been forbidden by law in many states, 


and black non-mercury snakes, which are essentially non-poison- 
ous, have come into general use. 

Black Non-Mercury Snakes 

These are used in the form of barrel snakes, hat snakes (black 
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pellets affixed to black discs of pasteboard to form what look 
like miniature broad-brimmed black hats), colored fire snakes, 
etc. The best which we have seen are prepared from naphthol 
pitch by a process described by Weingart. The naphthol pitch 
is a by-product in the manufacture of ^-naphthol. The method 
of “nitration by kneading” is so unusual that it appears worth 
while to describe the process in detail. 

Preparation of Black S’on-Mercury Snakes. Thirty grams of pow¬ 
dered naphthol pitch is mixed intimately with 6 grams of linseed oil, 
and the material is chilled in a 200-cc. Pyrex beaker surrounded by 
cracked ice. Twenty-one cubic centimeters of fuming nitric acid {d. 1.50) 
is added in small portions, one drop at a tune at first, and the material 
is stirred over, kneaded, and kept thoroughly mixed at all times by 
means of a porcelain spatula. The addition of each drop of acid, espe¬ 
cially at the beginning of the process, causes an abundance of red 
fumes, considerable heating, and some spattering. It is recommended 
that goggles and rubber gloves be worn, and that the operation be 
carried out in an efficient hood. The heat of the reaction causes the 
material to assume a plastic condition, and the rate of addition of the 
acid ought to be so regulated that this condition is maintained. After 
all the acid has been added, the dark brown, doughlike mass becomes 
friable on cooling. It is broken up under water with the spatula, washed 
thoroughly, and allowed to dry in the air. The product is ground up in 
a porcelain mortar with 10.5 grams of picric acid, made into a moist 
meal with gum-arabic water, pelleted, and dried. A pellet % inch long 
and % inch in diameter gives a snake about 4 feet long, smooth¬ 
skinned and glossy, with a luster like that of coke, elastic, and of 
spongy texture within. 

The oxidized linseed oil produced during the nitration appears 
to play an important part in the formation of the snakes. If 
naphthol pitch alone is nitrated, ground up with picric acid, and 
made into pellets after moistening with linseed oil, the pellets 
when fresh do not yield snakes, but do give snakes after they 
have been kept for several months, during which time the linseed 
oil oxidizes and hardens. Weingart states in a letter that he has 
obtained satisfactory results by using, instead of naphthol pitch, 
the material procured by melting together 60 parts of Syrian 
asphalt and 40 of roofing pitch. Worked up in the regular way 
this "yielded fairly good snakes which were improved by rubbing 

the finished product up with a little stcarine before forming into 
pellets." The present writer has found that the substitution of 
(fi-naphthol for naphthol pitch yields fairly good snakes which, 
however, are not so long and not so shiny, and are blacker and 
covered with wartlike protuberances. 

Smokes 

Smoke shells and rockets are used to produce smoke clouds for 
military signaling and, in daylight fireworks, for ornamental 
effects. The shell case or rocket head is filled with a fine powder 
of the desired color, which powdered material need not neces¬ 
sarily be one which will tolerate heat, and this is dispersed in 
the form of a colored cloud by the explosion of a small bag of 
gunpowder placed as near to its center as may be. Artificial 
vermilion (red), ultramarine (blue), Paris green, chrome yel¬ 
low, chalk, and ivory black are among the materials which 
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have been used, but almost any material which has a bright 
color when powdered and which does not cake together may be 
employed. 

Colored smokes strictly so called are produced by the burning, 
in smoke pots or smoke cases, of pyrotechnic compositions which 
contain colored substances capable of being sublimed without an 
undue amount of decomposition. The substances are volatilized 
by the heat of the burning compositions to form colored vapors 
which quickly condense to form clouds of finely divided colored 
dust. Colored smokes are used for military signaling, and recently 
have found use in colored moving pictures. Red smokes, for ex¬ 
ample, were used in the “Wizard of Os.” Colored smoke composi¬ 
tions are commonly rammed lightly, not packed firmly, in cases, 
say 1 inch in internal diameter and 4 inches long, both ends of 
which are closed with plugs of clay or wood. Holes, *4 inch in 
diameter, are bored through the case at intervals on a spiral line 
around it; the topmost hole penetrates well into the composition 
and is filled with starting fire material into which a piece of 
black match, held in place by meal powder paste, is inserted. 
According to Faber, the following-listed compositions were used 
in American airplane smoke-signal grenades during the first 
World War. 
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Red 

Yellow 

Green 

Blue 

Potassium chlorate ... 

1 

33 

33 

7 

Lactose. 

1 

24 

26 

5 

Paranitraniline red.... 

3 

, , 

• * 

• • 

Auramine. 

• • 

34 

15 

• • 

Chrysoidine. 

• • 

9 

« • 

• • 

Indigo. 

• • 

• • 

26 

8 


The following (Allen F. Clark) are illustrative of the perchlo¬ 
rate colored smoke compositions which have come into use more 
recently. 



I 

Red Green 

Blue 

Potassium perchlorate. 

| 

5 ‘ 6 

5 

Antimony sulfide. 

4 ; 5 

4 

Rhodamine red. 

10 

• • 

Malachite green. 

.. j 10 

• • 

Methylene blue.j 

• • i • • 

10 

Gum arabic. 

i i 

1 


i 


Many other dyestuffs may be used. Paranitraniline Yellow gives 
a canary yellow smoke, and Flaming Red B gives a crimson- 
colored smoke by comparison with which the smoke from Para¬ 
nitraniline Red appears to be scarlet. None of the colored smoke 
compositions are adapted to indoor use. All the smokes are un¬ 
pleasant and unwholesome. 

White smoke is produced by burning a mixture of potassium 
chlorate 3 parts, lactose 1, and finely powdered ammonium chlo¬ 
ride 1. The smoke, which consists of finely divided ammonium 
chloride, is not poisonous, and has found some use in connection 
with the study of problems in ventilation. 

For use in trench warfare, for the purpose of obscuring the 
situation from the sight of the enemy, a very satisfactory dense 
white or gray smoke is procured by burning a mixture of zinc 


dust and hexachloroethane. The mixture requires a strong start¬ 
ing fire. The smoke consists largely of finely divided zinc chlo- 
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ride. For a grayer smoke naphthalene or anthracene is added to 
the mixture. Torches for black smoke have also been used, 
charged with a mixture of potassium nitrate and sulfur with 
rosin or pitch and generally with such additional ingredients as 
sand, powdered chalk, or glue to modify the rate of their burning. 

When shells are loaded with certain high explosives which pro¬ 
duce no smoke (such as amatol), smoke boxes are generally in¬ 
serted in the charges in order that the artilleryman, by seeing 
the smoke, may be able to judge the position and success of his 
fire. These are cylindrical pasteboard boxes containing a mixture 
of arsenious oxide and red phosphorus, usually with a small 

amount of stearine or paraffin. 
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CHAPTER IV 


AROMATIC NITRO COMPOUNDS 


Aromatic nitro compounds are generally stable but are fre¬ 
quently reactive, especially if they contain groups other than 
nitro groups in the meta position with respect to one another. 
As a class they constitute the most important of the military 
high explosives. They are also used as components of smokeless 
powder, in compound detonators, and in primer compositions. 
Liquid nitro compounds, and the mixtures which are produced as 
by-products from the manufacture of pure nitro compounds for 
military purposes, are used in non-freezing dynamite and other 
commercial explosives. The polynitro compounds are solvents for 
nitrocellulose. 

The nitro compounds are poisonous. Nitrobenzene, known also 
as “oil of mirbane,” is absorbed through the skin and by breath¬ 
ing its vapors, and has been reported to cause death by the care¬ 
less wearing of clothing upon which it had been spilled. The less 
volatile polynitro compounds, like trinitrotoluene, are absorbed 
through the skin when handled, and may cause injury by the 
inhalation of their dust or of their vapors when they are melted. 
Minor TNT sickness may manifest itself by cyanosis, dermatitis, 
nose bleeding, constipation, and giddiness; the severer form, by 
toxic jaundice and aplastic anemia. One of the nitro groups is 
reduced in the body, and dinitrohydroxylaminotoluene may be 
detected in the urine. Trinitrobenzene is more poisonous than 
trinitrotoluene, which, in turn, is more poisonous than trinitroxy- 
lene, alkyl groups in this series having the same effect as in the 

phenols, cresol, xylenol, etc., wl?re they reduce the toxicity of 
the substances but increase their antiseptic strength. 

In the manufacture of explosives the nitro groups are always 
introduced by the direct action of nitric acid on the aromatic 
substances. The simple reaction involves the production of water 
and is promoted by the presence of sulfuric acid which thus 
functions as a dehydrating agent. We shall later see cases in 
which sulfuric acid is used as a means of hindering the introduc¬ 
tion of nitro groups. In consequence of the reaction, the nitrogen 




+ HiO 


atom of the nitro group becomes attached to the carbon atom of 
the aromatic nucleus. Nitro groups attached to the nucleus, 
unless ortho and para to other nitro groups, are not affected by 
sulfuric acid as are nitro groups attached to oxygen (in nitric 
esters) and to nitrogen (in nitroamines), or, ordinarily, by hydro- 
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lytic agents as are nitro groups attached to oxygen. Nitric acid 
is a nitrating agent both at low and at elevated temperatures; 
its vigor in this respect depends upon the concentration. But 
it is an oxidizing agent even in fairly dilute solution, and becomes 
more vigorous if the temperature is raised. Further, it decom¬ 
poses when heated to produce nitrous acid, which is also a pow¬ 
erful oxidizing agent and may reduce the yield of the desired 
product. Nitrous acid present in the nitrating acid may also 
result in the formation of nitrophenols from aromatic amines. 
Aromatic nitro compounds, such as TNT and picric acid, on 
refluxing for some hours with nitric acid ( d . 1.421 and then 
distilling the mixture, yield appreciable quantities of tetranitro- 
methane, formed by the rupture of the ring and the nitration of 
the individual carbon atoms. The nitro group “strengthens” the 
ring against attack by acid oxidizing agents, but makes it more 
accessible to attack by alkaline ones. The polynitro compounds 
are destroyed rapidly by warm alkaline permanganate yielding 
oxalic acid. They combine with aniline, naphthylamine, etc., to 
form brightly colored molecular compounds. All aromatic nitro 
compounds give colors, yellow, orange, red, even purple, with 
alkaline reagents. 

The position which the nitro group takes on entering the 
aromatic nucleus and the ease with which the substitution is 
accomplished depend upon the group or groups already present 
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on the nucleus. Wc arc accustomed to speak of the orienting or 
directing effect of the groups already present and of their influ¬ 
ence in promoting or inhibiting further substitution. The two 
simple rules which summarize these effects have important im¬ 
plications and wide applications in the chemistry of aromatic 
substances. 

Effect of Groups on Further Substitution 

1. Orienting Effect. The Modified Rule oj Crum Broum and 
Cibaon. If the atom attached to the aromatic nucleus is attached 
to some other atom by an unsaturated linkage (i.e., by any bond 
which we commonly write as double or triple), then the next en¬ 
tering group takes the meta position; otherwise it takes the ortho 
and para positions. 

The rule relieves us of the necessity for remembering which 
groups orient meta and which ortho-para ; we may write them 
down on demand, thus: the —N0 2 , —NO, —CO^-, —-COOH, 
—CHO, —S0 2 —OH, —CN groups orient meta ; and the —NH 2 , 
—NHR, —NR 2 , —OH, —OR, —CH,, —CHa-CH,, —Cl, —Br 
groups orient ortho-para. It is necessary, however, to take note 
of three or four exceptions, only one of which is important in the 
chemistry of explosives, namely, that the azo group, —N=N—, 
orients ortho-para; the trichloromethyl group, —CCl 3 , meta; 
that such conjugate systems as occur in cinnamic acid, 
—CH=CH—CO—, orient ortho-para; and further that a large 
excess of strong sulfuric acid reverses to a greater or less extent 
the normal orienting effects of the methoxy and ethoxy groups, 
of the amino group wholly and of the monosubstituted and di- 
substituted amino groups in part. 

In afl discussions of the application of the rule we make refer¬ 
ence to the principal products of the reaction; substitution occurs 
for the most part in accordance with the rule, or with the excep¬ 
tions, and small amounts of other materials are usually formed 
as by-products. In the mononitration of toluene, for example, 
about 96 per cent of the product is a mixture of o- and p-nitro- 
«toluene, and about 4 per cent is the m-compound. Under the 


influence of ortho-para orienting groups, substitution occurs in 
the two positions without much preference for either one, but it 
appears to be the case that, when nitro groups arc introduced, 
low temperatures favor the formation of p-compounds. The effect 

of temperature on sulfonation* appears to be exactly the op¬ 
posite. 

2. Ease ok Substitution. Ortho-para orienting groups promote 
substitution; meta orienting groups hinder it and make it more 
difficult. The rule may be stated otherwise: that substitution 
under the influence of ortho-para orienting groups occurs under 
less vigorous conditions of temperature, concentration of reagents, 
etc., than it does with the unsubstituted aromatic hydrocarbon 
itself; under the influence of meta orienting groups more vigorous 
conditions than with the unsubstituted hydrocarbon are necessary 
for its successful accomplishment. The rule may also be stated 
that ortho-para substitution is easier than meta. In this last form 
it fails to make comparison with substitution in the simple hydro¬ 
carbon, but does point clearly to the implication, or corollary, 
that the orienting effect of an ortho-para orienting group dom¬ 
inates over that of one which orients meta. To the rule in any of 
these forms, we must add that, when more than one group is 
already present on the nucleus, the effect of the groups is additive. 

Toluene nitrates more easily than benzene; aniline and phenol 
more easily still. Higher temperature and stronger acid are 
needed for the introduction of a second nitro group into benzene 
than for the introduction of the first, for the second is introduced 
under the influence of the meta-orienting first nitro group which 
tends to make further substitution more difficult. The inhibitory 
effect of two nitro groups is so great that the nitration of dinitro¬ 
benzene to the trinitro compound is extremely difficult. It is more 
difficult to nitrate benzoic acid than to nitrate nitrobenzene. The 
common experience of organic chemists indicates that the order 
of the groups in promoting substitution is about as follows: 

—OH> —NH f > —CH,> —Cl> —H> — NO,> —SOi(OH)> —COOH 

Any one of these groups makes substitution easier than the 
groups which are printed to the right of it. 

Xylene nitrates more easily than toluene. Two methyl groups 
promote substitution more than one methyl group does, and this 
appears to be true whether or not the methyl groups agree among 
themselves in respect to the positions which they activate. Al¬ 
though a nitro group may be said to “activate” a particular posi¬ 
tion, inasmuch as it points to that position as the one in which 
substitution will next occur, it nevertheless makes substitution 

more difficult in that position, as well as in all other positions on 
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the nucleus. The nitroanilines are more difficult to nitrate than 
aniline because of their inhibiting nitro group, and more easy to 
nitrate than nitrobenzene because of their promoting amino group. 
In o- and p-nitroaniline the amino and nitro groups agree in 
activating the same positions, and both substances yield 2,4,6- 
trinitroaniline when they are nitrated. In m-nitroaniline, the 
nitro group “activates” the 5-position, while the amino group 
activates the 2-, 4-, and 6-positions. Nitration takes place under 
the influence of the ort/io-para-orienting amino group, and 2,3,4,6- 
tetranitroaniline results. 

Utilization of Coal Tar 

The principal source of aromatic compounds is coal tar, pro¬ 
duced as a by-product in the manufacture of coke. Gas tar, of 
which much smaller quantities are produced, also contains these 
same materials. Aromatic hydrocarbons occur in nature in Borneo* 
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and other petroleums, and they may be prepared artificially by 
stripping hydrogen atoms, from the cycloparaffins which occur in 
Caucasus petroleum and elsewhere. They are also produced from 
paraffin hydrocarbons by certain processes of cracking, and it is 
to be expected that in the future aromatic compounds will be 
produced in increasing quantity from petroleum which does not 
contain them in its natural state. 

Coal yields about 6 per cent of its weight of tar. One ton of tar 
on distillation gives: 

Light Oil—yielding about 32 lb. of benzene, 5 lb. of toluene, and 0.6 
lb. of xylene. 

Middle Oil—yielding about 40 lb. of phenol and cresola, and 80-120 
lb. of naphthalene. 

Heavy Oil—yielding impure cresols and other phenols. 

Green Oil—yielding 10-40 lb. of anthracene. 

Pitch—1000-1200 lb. 


Naphthalene is the most abundant pure hydrocarbon obtained 
from coal tar. It takes on three nitro groups readily, and four 
under vigorous conditions, but ordinarily yields no product which 
is suitable by itself for use as an explosive. Nitrated naphthalenes, 
however, have been used in smokeless powder and, when mixed 
with ammonium nitrate and other materials, in high explosives 
for shells and for blasting. 

The phenol-crcsol fraction of coal tar yields phenol on distilla¬ 
tion, which is convertible to picric acid, and the cresols, of which 
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m-cresol is the only one which yields a trinitro derivative di¬ 
rectly. Moreover, synthetic phenol from benzene, through chloro¬ 
benzene by the Dow process, is purer and probably cheaper in 
times of stress. 

Of the hydrocarbons toluene is the only one which nitrates 
sufficiently easily and yields a product -which has the proper 
physical and explosive properties. Trinitrotoluene is the most 
widely used of the pure aromatic nitro compounds. It melts at 
such temperature that it can be loaded by pouring. It is easily 
and surely detonated, and is insensitive to shock, though not 
insensitive enough to penetrate armor-plate without exploding 
until afterwards. It is powerful and brisant, but less so than 
trinitrobenzene which would offer certain advantages if it could 
be procured in sufficient quantity. 

Of the xylenes, the meta compound yields a trinitro derivative 
more readily than toluene does, but trinitro-ro-xylene (TNX) 
melts somewhat higher than is desirable and is not quite power¬ 
ful enough when used alone. It has been used in shells in mixtures 
with TNT and with ammonium nitrate. The other xylenes yield 
only dinitro derivatives by direct nitration. A mixture of o- and 
p-xylene may be converted into an explosive—an oily mixture of 
a large number of isomers, which has been used in the composi¬ 
tion of non-freezing dynamites—by chlorinating at an elevated 




temperature in the presence of a catalyst (whereby chlorine is 
substituted both in the side chain and on the nucleus), then 
nitrating, then hydrolyzing (whereby both chlorines are replaced 
by hydroxyl groups, the nuclear chlorine being activated by the 
nitro groups), and finally nitrating once more. 
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In each step several isomers are formed—only one of the possi¬ 
bilities in each case is indicated above—and the ortho and para 
compounds both go through similar series of reactions. The 
product is too sensitive and in the wrong physical state (liquid) 
for use as a military explosive. In short, for the manufacture of 



Figure 45. Marina Marqucyrol, Inapectcur-G^nera! des Poudrea, France. 
1919. Author of many researches on aromatic nitro compounds, nitro¬ 
cellulose. smokeless powder, stabilisers and stability, chlorate explosives, 
rfc.--published for the most part in the Memorial dee poudres and in the 
Bulletin de la eocttti chimique de France. 


military explosives toluene is the most valuable of the materials 
which occur in coal tar. 

In time of war the industries of a country strive to produce as 
much toluene as possible. The effort results in the production also 
of increased quantities of other aromatic hydrocarbons, particu¬ 
larly of benzene, and these become cheaper and more abundant. 
Every effort is made to utilize them profitably for military pur¬ 
poses. As far as benzene is concerned, the problem has been 
solved through chlorobenzene, which yields aniline and phenoLby 
the Dow process, and hence picric acid, and which gives dinitro- 
chlorobenzene on nitration which is readily convertible, as will 
be described later, into picric acid and tetryl and several other 
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explosives that are quite as necessary as TNT for military 
purposes. 

Effects of Substituents on Explosive Strength 

Bomb experiments show that trinitrobenzene is the most pow¬ 
erful explosive among the nitrated aromatic hydrocarbons. One 
methyl group, as in TNT, reduces its strength; two, as in TNX, 
reduce it further; and three, as in trinitromesitylene, still further 
yet. The amino and the hydroxyl groups have less effect than the 
methyl group; indeed, two hydroxyl groups have less effect than 
one methyl—and trinitroresorcinol is a stronger explosive than 
TNT, though weaker than TNB. TNT is stronger than trinitro- 
cresol, which differs from it in having an hydroxyl group. The 
figures given below were determined by exploding the materials, i 
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loaded at the density indicated, in a small bomb, and measuring 
the pressure by means of a piston and obturator. Density of 
loading is grams of explosive per cubic centimeter of bomb 
capacity. 


Pressure: Kilograms 
per square centi¬ 
meter 


Density of loading: 

0.20 

0.25 

0.30 

Trinitrobenzene. 

2205 

3050 

4105 

Trinitrotoluene. 

1840 

2625 

3675 

Trinitro-m-xylene. 

1635 

2340 

2080 

Trinitromesitylene. 

1470 

2200 

2780 

Trinitrophenol (picric acid). 

2150 

3055 

3865 

Trinitroresorcinol (styphinic acid) 

2080 

2840 

• • • • 

Trinitroaniline (picramide). 

2080 

2885 

3940 

Trinitro-m-c resol. 

1760 

2480 

OOOv 

Trinitronaphthalene. 

• • • • 

2045 

2670 


Similar inferences may be made from the results of lead block 
tests. Fifteen grams of the explosives produced the expansions 
indicated below, each figure representing the average from twenty 


or more experiments: ^ 

Trinitrobenzene. 480 cc. 

Trinitrotoluene. 452 cc. 

Picric acid. 470 cc. 

Trinitrocreeol. 384 cc. 

Trinitronaphthalene. 166 cc. 


Mono- and Di-Nitrobenzene 

Nitrobenzene is a pale yellow liquid, b.p. 208.0°, which is 
poisonous and has an almondlike odor closely resembling that of 
benzaldchyde (which is not poisonous). It is used as a component 
of certain Sprengel explosives and as a raw material for the 
preparation of aniline and of intermediates for the manufacture 
of dyestuffs and medicinals. Its preparation, familiar to every 
student of organic chemistry, is described here in order that the 
conditions for the substitution of one nitro group in benzene may 
serve us more conveniently as a standard for judging the relative 
ease and difficulty of the nitration of other substances. 

Preparation of Nitrobenzene. One hundred and fifty grams of con¬ 
centrated sulfuric acid (d. 1.84) and 100 grams of nitric acid (d. 1.42) 
are mixed in a 500-cc. flask and cooled to room temperature, and 51 
grams of benzene is added in small portions at a time with frequent 
shaking. Shaking at this point is especially necessary lest the reaction 
suddenly become violent. If the temperature of the mixture rises above 
50-60°, the addition of the benzene is interrupted and the mixture is 
cooled at the tap. After all the benzene has been added, an air con¬ 
denser is attached to the flask and the material is heated in the water 
bath for an hour at 60° (thermometer in the water). After cooling, the 
nitrobenzene (upper layer) is separated from the spent acid, washed 
once with water (the nitrobenzene is now the lower layer), then several 
times with dilute sodium carbonate solution until it is free from acid, 
then once more with water, dried with calcium chloride, and distilled 
(not quite to dryness). The portion boiling at 206-208° is taken as 
nitrobenzene. 

m-Dinitrobenzene, in accordance with the rule of Crum Brown 
and Gibson, is the only product which results ordinarily from the 
nitration of nitrobenzene. Small amounts of the ortho and para 
compounds have been procured, along with the meta f from the 


nitration of benzene in the presence of mercuric nitrate. Dinitro¬ 
benzene has been used in high explosives for shells in mixtures 
with more powerful explosives or with ammonium nitrate. Its use 

as a raw material for the manufacture of tetranitroaniline is now 
no longer important. 

Preparation of Dinitrobenzene. A mixture of 25 grams of concentrated 
sulfuric acid ( d. 1.84) and 15 grams of nitric acid (d. 1.52) is heated in 
an open flask in the boiling water bath in the hood, and 10 grams of 
nitrobenzene is added gradually during the course of half an hour. The 
mixture is cooled somewhat, and drowned in cold water. The dinitro¬ 
benzene separates as a solid. It is crushed with water, washed with 
water, and recrystallized from alcohol or from nitric acid. Dinitrobenzene 
crystallizes from nitric acid in beautiful needles which are practically 
colorless, m.p. 90°. 

Trinitrobenzene 

13,5-Trinitrobenzene (sym-trinitrobenzene, TNB) may be 
prepared only with the greatest difficulty by the nitration of 
m-dinitrobenzene. Hepp first prepared it by this method, and 
Hepp and Lobry de Bruyn improved the process, treating 60 
grams of m-dinitrobenzene with a mixture of 1 kilo of fuming 
sulfuric acid and 500 grams of nitric acid (d. 1.52) for 1 day at 
100° and for 4 days at 110°. Claus and Becker obtained trinitro¬ 
benzene by the action of concentrated nitric acid on trinitro¬ 
toluene. Trinitrobenzoic acid is formed first, and this substance 
in the hot liquid loses carbon dioxide from its carboxyl group. 



For commercial production the Griesheim Chem. Fabrik is re¬ 
ported to have used a process in which 1 part of TNT is heated 
at 150-200° with a mixture of 5 parts of fuming nitric acid and 
10 parts of concentrated sulfuric acid. In a process devised by 
J. Meyer, picryl chloride (2,4,6-trinitrochlorobenzene) is re¬ 
duced by means of copper powder in hot aqueous alcohol. The 
reported details are 25 kilos of picryl chloride, 8 kilos of copper 
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powder, 250 liters of 95 per cent alcohol, and 25 liters of water, 
refluxed together for 2 hours and filtered hot; the TNB crystal¬ 
lizes out in good yield when the liquid is cooled. 

The nitration of m-dinitrobenzene is too expensive of acid and 
of heat for practical application, and the yields are poor. Toluene 
and chlorobenzene are nitrated more easily and more econom¬ 
ically, and their trinitro compounds are feasible materials for the 
preparation of TNB. Oxidation with nitrosulfuric acid has obvi¬ 
ous disadvantages. The quickest, most convenient, and cheapest 
method is probably that in which TNT is oxidized by means of 
chromic acid in sulfuric acid solution. 

Preparation of Trinitrobenzene. A mixture of 30 grams of purified 
TNT and 300 cc. of concentrated sulfuric acid is introduced into a tall 
beaker, which stands in an empty agateware basin, and the mixture is 
stirred actively by means of an electric stirrer while powdered sodium 
dichromate (Na,Cr,0 T -2H,0) is added in small portions at a time, care 
being taken that no lumps are formed and that none floats on the sur¬ 
face of the liquid. The temperature of the liquid rises. When it has 
reached 40°, cold water is poured into the basin and the addition of 
dichroraate is continued, with stirring, until 45 grams has been added, 
the temperature being kept always between 40° and 50°. The mixture 
is stirred for 2 hours longer at the same temperature, and is then al-. 
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lowed to cool and to stand over night, in order that the trinitrobenzoic 
acid may assume a coarser crystalline form and may be filtered off more 
readily. The strongly acid liquid is filtered through an asbestos filter; 
the solid material is rinsed with cold water and transferred to a beaker 
in which it is treated with warm water at 50° sufficient to dissolve all 
soluble material. The warm solution is filtered, and boiled until no more 
trinitrobenzene precipitates. The crystals of TNB growing in the hot 
aqueous liquid often attain a length of several millimeters. When fil¬ 
tered from the cooled liquid and rinsed with water, they are practically 
pure, almost colorless or greenish yellow leaflets, m.p. 121-122°. 


Trinitrobenzene is only moderately soluble in hot alcohol, more 
readily in acetone, ether, and benzene. Like other polynitro 
aromatic compounds it forms colored molecular compounds with 
many aromatic hydrocarbons and organic bases. The compound 

136 

with aniline is bright red; that with naphthalene, yellow. The 
compounds with amines are beautifully crystalline substances, 
procurable by warming the components together in alcohol, and 
are formed generally in the molecular proportions 1 to 1, although 
diphenylamine and quinoline form compounds in which two 
molecules of TNB are combined with one of the base. 

Trinitrobenzene gives red colors with ammonia and with aque¬ 
ous alkalies. On standing in the cold with methyl alcoholic 
sodium methylate, it yields 3,5-dinitroanisol by a metathetical 
reaction. 




On boiling with alcoholic soda solution it undergoes a partial 
reduction to form 3,3',5,5'-tetranitroazoxybenzene. 


NO, NO, 



The first product, however, of the reaction of methyl alcoholic 
caustic alkali on TNB is a red crystalline addition product hav¬ 
ing the empirical composition TNB CH s ONa iH 2 0, isolated by 
Lobry de Bruyn and van Leent in 1895. The structure of this 
substance has been discussed by Victor Meyer, by Angeli, by 
Meisenheimer, and by Schlenck, and is probably best repre¬ 
sented by the formula which Meisenheimer suggested. It is thus 

13 1 



probably the product of the 1,6-addition of sodium methylate 
to the conjugate system which runs through the ring and termi¬ 


nates in the oxygen of the nitro group. Busch and Kogel have 
prepared di- and tri-alcoholates of TNB, and Giua has isolated 
a compound of the empirical composition TNB NaOH, to which 
he ascribed a structure similar to that indicated above. All these 
compounds when dry are dangerous primary explosives. They 
are soluble in water, and the solutions after acidification contain 
red, water-soluble acids which yield sparingly soluble salts with 
copper and other heavy metals, and the salts are primary explo¬ 


sives. The acids, evidently having the compositions TNB CH 3 OH, 
TNB H 2 0, etc., have not been isolated in a state of purity, and 
are reported to decompose spontaneously in small part into TNB, 
alcohol, water, etc., and in large part into oxalic acid, nitrous 
fumes, .and colored amorphous materials which have not been 
identified. All the polynitro aromatic hydrocarbons react simi¬ 
larly with alkali, and the use of alkali in any industrial process 
for their purification is bad practice and extremely hazardous. 

Trinitrobenzene reacts with hydroxylamine in cold alcohol 
solution, picramide being formed by the direct introduction of an 
amino group. 


NHt 



Two or three nitro groups on the aromatic nucleus, particularly 
those in the 2,4-, 2,6-, and 2,4,6-positions, have a strong effect in 
increasing the chemical activity of the group or atom in the 

1-position. Thus, the hydroxyl*group of trinitrophenol is acidic, 
and the substance is called picric acid. A chlorine atom in the 
same position is like the chlorine of an acid chloride (picryl 
chloride), an amino group like the amino of an acid amide (tri- 
nitroaniline is picramide), and a methoxy like the methoxy of an 
ester (trinitroanisol has the reactions of methyl picrate). in gen¬ 
eral the picryl group affects the activity of the atom or group to 
which it is attached in the same way that the acyl or R—CO- 
group does. If the picryl group is attached to a carboxyl, the 
carboxyl will be expected to lose C0 3 readily, as pyruvic acid, 
CHs—CO—COOH, does when it is heated with dilute sulfuric 
acid, and this indeed happens with the trinitrobenzoic acid from 
which TNB is commonly prepared. TNB itself will be expected 
to exhibit some of the properties of an aldehyde, of which the 
aldehydic hydrogen atom is readily oxidized to an acidic hydroxyl 
group, and it is in fact oxidized to picric acid by the action of 
potassium ferricyanide in mildly alkaline solution. We shall see 
many examples of the same principle throughout the chemistry of 
the explosive aromatic nitro compounds. 

Trinitrobenzene is less sensitive to impact than TNT, more 
powerful, and more brisant. The detonation of a shell or bomb, 
loaded with TNB, in the neighborhood of buildings or other 
construction which it is desired to destroy, creates a more damag¬ 
ing explosive wave than an explosion of TNT, and is more likely 
to cause the collapse of walls, etc., which the shell or bomb has 
failed to hit. Drop tests carried out with a 5-kilograra weight 
falling upon several decigrams of each of the various explosives 
contained in a small cup of iron (0.2 mm. thick), covered with a 
small iron disc of the same thickness, gave the following figures 
for the distances through which the weight must fall to cause 
explosion in 50 per cent of the trials. 


ClNTIMXTXBa 


Trinitrobensene. 150 

Trinitrotoluene. 110 

Hexanitrodiphenylamine ammonium salt.. 75 

Picric acid. 65 

Tetryl. 50 

Hexanitrodiphenylamine. 45 

139 


According to Dautriche, the density of compressed pellets of 
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TNB is as follows: 

Pressure: Kilos per Square Centimeter Density 

275 1-343 . 

685 1 523 

1375 1-620 

2060 1.641 

2750 1 654 

3435 1.662 

The greatest velocity of detonation for TNB which Dautriche 
found, namely 7347 meters per second, occurred when a column 
of 10 pellets, 20 mm. in diameter and weighing 8 grams each, 
density 1.641 or 1.662, was exploded in a paper cartridge by 
means of an initiator of 0.5 gram of mercury fulminate and 80 
grams of dynamite. The greatest which he found for TNT was 
7140 meters per second, 10 similar pellets, density 1.60, in a 
paper cartridge exploded by means of a primer of 0.5 gram of 
fulminate and 25 grams of dynamite. The maximum value for 
picric acid was 7800 meters per second; a column of pellets of the 
same sort, density 1.71, exploded in a copper tube 20-22 mm. in 
diameter, by means of a primer of 0.5 gram of fulminate and 
80 grams of dynamite. The highest velocity with picric acid in 
paper cartridges was 7645 meters per second with pellets of densi¬ 
ties 1.73 and 1.74 and the same charge of initiator. 

Velocity of detonation, other things being equal, depends upon 
the physical state of the explosive and upon the nature of the 
envelope which contains it. For each explosive there is an op¬ 
timum density at which it shows its highest velocity of detona¬ 
tion. There is also for each explosive a minimum priming charge 
necessary to insure its complete detonation, and larger charges 
do not cause it to explode any faster. Figures for the velocity of 
detonation are of little interest unless the density is reported or 
unless the explosive is cast and is accordingly of a density 
which, though perhaps unknown, is easily reproducible. The 
cordeau of the following table was loaded with TNT which was 
subsequently pulverized in situ during the drawing down of the 
lead tube: ^ 

Meters per Second 


Cast trinitrobcnzene.. 7441 

Cast tetryl. 7222 

Cast trinitrotoluene. 7028 

Cast picric acid. 6777 

Compressed trinitrotoluene (d. 0.200) .. 4261 

Compressed picric acid (d. 0.862). 4835 

Cordeau. 6900 


Nitration of Chlorobenzene 

The nitration of chlorobenzene is easier than the nitration of 
benzene and more difficult than the nitration of toluene. Trinitro- 
chlorobenzene (picryl chloride) can be prepared on the plant- 
scale by the nitration of dinitrochlorobenzene, but the process is 
expensive of acid and leads to but few valuable explosives which 
cannot be procured more cheaply and more simply from dinitro¬ 
chlorobenzene by other processes. Indeed, there are only two 
important explosives, namely TNB and hexanitrobiphenyl, for 
the preparation of which picryl chloride could be used advan¬ 
tageously if it were available in large amounts. In the laboratory, 
picryl chloride is best prepared by the action of phosphorus 
pentachloride on picric acid. 

During the early days of the first World War in Europe, elec¬ 
trolytic processes for the production of caustic soda were yielding 
in this country more chlorine than was needed by the chemical 


industries, and it was necessary to dispose of the excess. The 
pressure to produce toluene had made benzene cheap and 
abundant. The chlorine, which would otherwise have become a 
nuisance and a menace, was used for the chlorination of ben¬ 
zene. Chlorobenzene and dichlorobenzene became available, and 
dichlorobenzene since that time has been used extensively as an 
insecticide and moth exterminator. Dinitrodichlorobenzene was 
tried as an explosive under the name of parazol. When mixed 
with TNT in high-explosive shells, it did not detonate completely, 
but presented interesting possibilities because the unexploded 
portion, atomized in the air, was a vigorous itch-producer and 
lachrymator, and because the exploded portion yielded phosgene. 
The chlorine atom of chlorobenzene is unreactive, and catalytic 
processes 22 for replacing it by hydroxyl and amino groups had 

“Steam and silica gel to produce phenol from chlorobenzene, the Dow 
process with steam and a copper salt catalyst, etc. 

not yet been developed. In dinitrochlorobenzene, however, the 
chlorine is active. The substance yields dinitrophenol readily by 
hydrolysis, dinitroaniline by reaction with ammonia, dinitro- 
methylaniline more readily yet by reaction with methylamine. 
These and similar materials may be nitrated to explosives, and 
the third nitro group may be introduced on the nucleus much 
more readily, after the chlorine has been replaced by a more 
strongly ortho-para orienting group, than it may be before the 
chlorine has been so replaced. Dinitrochlorobenzene thus has a 
definite advantage over picryl chloride. It has the advantage also 
over phenol, aniline, etc. (from chlorobenzene by catalytic proc¬ 
esses), that explosives can be made from it which cannot be 
made as simply or as economically from these materials. Tetryl 
and hexanitrodiphenylamine are examples. The possibilities of 
dinitrochlorobenzene in the explosives industry have not yet been 
fully exploited. 

Preparation of Dinitrochlorobenzene. One hundred grams of chloro¬ 
benzene is added drop by drop to & mixture of 160 grams of nitric acid 
(d. 1.50) and 340 grams of sulfuric acid (d. 1.84) while the mixture is 
stirred mechanically. The temperature rises because of the heat of the 
reaction, but is not allowed to go above 50-55°. After all the chloro¬ 
benzene has been added, the temperature is raised slowly to 95° and is 
kept there for 2 hours longer while the stirring is continued. The upper 
layer of light yellow liquid solidifies when cold. It is removed, broken 
up under water, and rinsed. The spent acid, on dilution with water, 
precipitates an additional quantity of dinitrochlorobenzene. All the 
product is brought together, washed with cold water, then several times 
with hot water while it is melted, and finally once more with cold water 
under which it is crushed. Then it is drained and allowed to dry at ordi¬ 
nary temperature. The product, melting at about 50°, consists largely 
of 2,4-dinitrochlorobenzene, m.p. 53.4°, along with a small quantity of 
the 2,6-dinitro compound, m.p. 87-88°. The two substances are equally 
suitable for the manufacture of explosives. They yield the same trinitro 
compound, and the same final products by reaction with methylamine, 
aniline, etc., and subsequent nitration of the materials which are first 
formed. Dinitrochlorobenzene causes a severe itching of the skin, both 
by contact with the solid material and by exposure to its vapors. 

Trinitrotoluene (TNT, trotyl, tolite, triton, tritol, trilite, etc.) 
When toluene is nitrated, about 96 per cent of the material 

behaves in accordance with the rule of Crum Brown and Gibson. 

142 . 

In industrial practice the nitration is commonly carried out in 
three stages, the spent acid from the trinitration being used for 
the next dinitration, the spent acid from this being used for the 
mononitration, and the spent acid from this either being fortified 
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Fiourb 46. TNT Manufacturing Building, Showing Barricade* and Safety 
Chutes. (Courtesy E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company, Inc.) 
for use again or going to the acid-recovery treatment. The prin¬ 
cipal products of the first stage are o- (b.p. 222.3°) and p-nitro- 
toluene (m.p. 51.9°) in relative amounts which vary somewhat 
according to the temperature at which the nitration is carried out. 
During the dinitration, the para compound yields only 2,4-dinitro- 
toluene (m.p. 70°), while the ortho yields the 2,4- and the 2,6- 
(m.p. 60.5°). Both these in the trinitration yield 2,4,6-trinitro- 
toluene or a-TNT. 2,4-DinitrotoIuene predominates in the 
product of the dinitration, and crude TNT generally contains a 

143 

small amount, perhaps 2 per cent, of this material which has 
escaped further nitration. The substance is stable and less reac¬ 
tive even than a-TNT, and a small amount of it in the purified 
TNT, if insufficient to lower the melting point materially, is not 
regarded as an especially undesirable impurity. The principal 
impurities arise from the m-nitrotoluene (b.p. 230-231°) which is 
formed to the extent of about 4 per cent in the product of the 
mononitration. We omit discussion of other impurities, such as 
the nitrated xylenes which might be present in consequence of 
impurities in the toluene which was used, except to point out that 



the same considerations apply to trinitro-m-xylene (TNX) as 
apply to 2,4-dinitrotoluene—a little does no real harm—while the 
nitro derivatives of o- and p-xylene are likely to form oils and 
are extremely undesirable. In m-nitrotoluene, the nitro group 
inhibits further substitution, the methyl group promotes it, the 
two groups disagree in respect to the positions which they acti¬ 
vate, but substitution takes place under the orienting influence 
of the methyl group. 

£-TNT or 2,3,4-trinitrotoluene (m.p. 112°) is the principal 
product of the nitration of m-nitrotoluene; y-TNT or 2,4,5- 
trinitrotoluene (m.p. 104°) is present in smaller amount; and of 
S-TNT or 2,3,6-trinitrotoluene (m.p. 79.5°), the formation of 

244 

which is theoretically possible and is indicated above for that 
reason, there is not more than a trace. 23 During the trinitration a 
small amount of the a-TNT is oxidized to trinitrobenzoic acid, 
finally appearing in the finished product in the form of TNB, 
which, however, does no harm if it is present in small amount. At 
the same time some of the material is destructively oxidized and 
nitrated by the strong mixed acid to form tetranitromethane, 
which is driven off with the steam during the subsequent boiling 
and causes annoyance by its lachrymatory properties and un¬ 
pleasant taste. The product of the trinitration is separated from 
the spent acid while still molten, washed with boiling water until 
free from acid, and grained—or, after less washing with hot 
water, subjected to purification by means of sodium sulfite. 

n 3,5-Dinitrotoluene, in which both nitro group* are meta to the methyl, 
is probably not formed during the dinitration, and 3- and «-TNT, namely 
3,4,5- and 2,3,5-trinitrotoluene, are not found among the final product* of 
the nitration of toluene. 

In this country the crude TNT, separated from the wash water, 
is generally grained by running the liquid slowly onto the re¬ 
frigerated surface of an iron vessel which surface is continually 
scraped by mechanical means. In France the material is allowed 
to cool slowly under water in broad and shallow wooden tubs, 
while it is stirred slowly with mechanically actuated wooden 
paddles. The cooling is slow, for the only loss of heat is by radia¬ 
tion. The French process yields larger and flatter crystals, flaky, 
often several millimeters in length. The crystallized crude TNT 
is of about the color of brown sugar and feels greasy to the touch. 
It consists of crystals of practically pure a-TNT coated with an 
oily (low-melting) mixture of 0- and y-TNT, 2,4-dinitrotoluene, 
and possibly TNB and TNX. It is suitable for many uses as an 
explosive, but not for high-explosive shells. The oily mixture of 
impurities segregates in the shell, and sooner or later exudes 
through the thread by which the fuze is attached. The exudate is 
disagreeable but not particularly dangerous. The difficulty is that 
exudation leaves cavities within the mass of the charge, perhaps 
a central cavity under the booster which may cause the shell to 
fail to explode. There is also the possibility that the shock of 
setback across a cavity in the rear of the charge may cause the 
shell to explode prematurely while it is still within the barrel of 
the gun. 

The impurities may be larg|££ removed from the crude TNT, 

with a corresponding improvement in the melting point and ap¬ 
pearance of the material, by washing the crystals with a solvent. 
On a plant scale, alcohol, benzene, solvent naphtha (mixed 
xylenes), carbon tetrachloride, and concentrated sulfuric acid 
have all been used. Among these, sulfuric acid removes dinitro- 
toluene most readily, and organic solvents the p- and y-TNT, 
but all of them dissolve away a portion of the a-TNT with result¬ 
ing loss. The material dissolved by the sulfuric acid is recovered 
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r by diluting with water. The organic solvents are recovered by 
distillation, and the residues, dark brown liquids known as “TNT 
oil,” are used in the manufacture of non-freezing dynamite. The 
best process of purification is that in which the crude TNT is 
agitated with a warm solution of sodium sulfite. A 5 per cent 
solution is used, as much by weight of the solution as there is of 
the crude TNT. The sulfite leaves the «-TNT (and any TNB, 
TNX, and 2,4-dinitrotoluene) unaffected, but reacts rapidly and 
completely with the 0- an d -y-TNT to form red-colored materials 


Fioure 47. Commercial Sample of Purified TNT (25X). 

which are readily soluble in water. After the reaction, the purified 
material is washed with water until the washings are colorless. 

Muraour believes the sulfite process for the purification of 
TNT to be an American invention. At any rate, the story of its 


discovery presents an interesting example of the consequences of 
working rightly with a wrong hypothesis. The nitro group in the 
m-position in fi- and y-TNT is ortho , or ortho and para, to two 
other nitro groups, and accordingly is active chemically. It is 
replaced by an amino group by the action of alcoholic ammonia 
both in the hot and in the cold, and undergoes similar reac¬ 
tions with hydrazine and with phenylhydrazine. It was hoped 
that it would be reduced more readily than the unactivated nitro 
groups of a- or symmetrical TNT, and that the reduction products 
could be washed away with warm water. Sodium polysulfide was 
tried and did indeed raise the melting point, but the treated 
material contained finely divided sulfur from which it could not 
easily be freed, and the polysulfide was judged to be unsuitable. 



In seeking for another reducing agent, the chemist bethought 
himself of sodium sulfite, which, however, does not act in this 
case as a reducing agent, and succeeded perfectly in removing 
the p- and y-TNT. 

The reaction consists in the replacement of the nitro by a 
sodium sulfonate group: 147 

The soluble sulfonates in the deep red solution, if they are thrown 
into the sewer, represent a loss of about 4 per cent of all the 
toluene—a serious loss in time of war—as well as a loss of many 
pounds of nitro group nitrogen. The sulfonic acid group in these 
substances, like the nitro group which it replaced, is ortho , or 
ortho and para , to two nitro groups, and is active and still capable 
of undergoing the same reactions as the original nitro group. 
They may be converted into a useful explosive by reaction with 
methylamine and the subsequent nitration of the resulting di- 
nitrotolylmethylamines, both of which yield 2,4,6-trinitrotolyl-3- 
methylnitramine or m-methyltetryl. 



ro-Methyltetryl, pale yellow, almost white, crystals from alcohol, 
m.p. 102°, was prepared in 1884 by van Romburgh by the nitra¬ 
tion of dimethyl-m-toluidine, and its structure was demonstrated 
fully in 1902 by Blanksma, who prepared it by the synthesis 
indicated on the next page. 

and y-TNT lose their active nitro group by the action of 
aqueous alkali and yield salts of dinitro-m-cresol. The mixed 
dinitro-m-cresols which result may be nitrated to trinitro-m- 
cresol, a valuable explosive. Their salts, like the picrates, are 
primary explosives and sources of danger. 0- and y-TNT react 
with lead oxide in alcohol to form lead dinitrocresolates, while 
a-TNT under the same conditions remains unaffected. 

In plant-scale manufacture^NT is generally prepared by a 



NO, 


CH, CH, 



three-stage process, but processes involving one and two nitra¬ 
tions have also been used. 

Preparation of Trinitrotoluene (Three Stages). A mixture of 294 
grams of concentrated sulfuric acid ( d . 1.84) and 147 grams of nitric 
acid ( d . 1.42) is added slowly from a dropping funnel to 100 grams of» 
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toluene in a tall 600-cc. beaker, while the liquid is stirred vigorously 
with an electric stirrer and its temperature is maintained at 30° to 40° 
by running cold water in the vessel in which the beaker is standing. 
The addition of acid will require from an hour to an hour and a half. 
The stirring is then continued for half an hour longer without cooling; 
the mixture is allowed to stand over night in a separatory funnel; the 
lower layer of spent acid is drawn off; and the crude mononitrotoluene 
is weighed. One-half of it, corresponding to 50 grams of toluene, is taken 
for the dinitration. 

The mononitrotoluene (MNT) is dissolved in 109 grams of concen¬ 
trated sulfuric acid ( d . 1.84) while the mixture is cooled in running 
water. The solution in a tall beaker is warmed to 50°, and a mixed acid, 
composed of 54.5 grams each of nitric acid (<f. 1.50) and sulfuric acid 
( d . 1.84), is added slowly drop by drop from a dropping funnel while 
the mixture is stirred mechanically. The heat generated by the reac¬ 
tion raises the temperature, and the rate of addition of the acid is regu¬ 
lated so that the temperature of the mixture lies always between 90° 
and 100°. The addition of the acid will require about 1 hour. After the 
acid has been added, the mixture is stirred for 2 hours longer at 90-100° 
to complete the nitration. Two layers separate on standing. The upper 
layer consists largely of dinitrotoluene (DNT), but probably contains 
a certain amount of TNT. The trinitration in the laboratory is con¬ 
veniently carried out without separating the DNT from the spent acid. 

While the dinitration mixture is stirred actively at a temperature of 
about 90°, 145 grams of fuming sulfuric acid (oleum containing 15 per 

149 

cent free SO.) is added slowly by pouring from a beaker. A mixed acid, 
composed of 72.5 grams each of nitric acid (d. 1.50) and 15 per cent 
oleum, is now added drop by drop with good agitation while the heat of 
the reaction maintains the temperature at 100-115°. After about three- 
quarters of the acid has been added, it will be found necessary to apply 
external heat to maintain the temperature. After all the acid has been 
added (during 1 Vi to 2 hours), the heating and stirring are continued 
for 2 hours longer at 100-115°. After the material has stood over night, 
the upper TNT layer will be found to have solidified to a hard cake, and 
the lower layer of spent acid to be filled with crystals. The acid is fil¬ 
tered through a Buchner funnel (without filter paper), and the cake is 
broken up and washed with water on the same filter to remove excess 
of acid. The spent acid contains considerable TNT in solution; this is 
precipitated by pouring the acid into a large volume of water, filtered 
off, rinsed with water, and added to the main batch. All the product is 
washed three or four times by agitating it vigorously with hot water 
under which it is melted. After the last washing, the TNT is granulated 
by allowing it to cool slowly under hot water while the stirring is con¬ 
tinued. The product, filtered off and dried at ordinary temperature, is 
equal to a good commercial sample of crude TNT. It may be purified by 
dissolving in warm alcohol at 60° and allowing to cool slowly, or it may 
be purified by digesting with 5 times its weight of 5 per cent sodium 
hydrogen sulfite solution at 90° for half an hour with vigorous stirring, 
washing with hot water until the washings are colorless, and finally 
granulating as before. The product of this last treatment is equal to a 
good commercial sample of purified TNT. Pure a-TNT, m.p. 80.8°, may 
be procured by recrystallizing this material once from nitric acid (d. 
1.42) and once from alcohol. 

Several of the molecular compounds of TNT with organic bases 
are listed below. TNT and diphenylamine give an orange-brown 
color when warmed together or when moistened with alcohol, and 
the formation of a labile molecular compound of the two sub¬ 
stances has been demonstrated. 

The compound of TNT with potassium methylate is a dark red 
powder which inflames or explodes when heated to 130-150°, and 
has been reported to explode spontaneously on standing at ordi¬ 
nary temperature. An aqueous solution of this compound, on the 
• addition of copper tetrammine nitrate, gives a brick-red precipi¬ 


tate which, when dry, detonates violently at 120°. Pure TNT 

150 



Molecular Proportions 

M.P. 

Description 

TNT: 

Substance 



1 :1 

Aniline. 

83-84° 

Long brilliant red needles. 

1 :1 

Dimethylaniline. 

• • • 

Violet needles. 

1 :1 

o-Toluidine-!. 

53-55° 

Light red needles. 

1 :1 

m-Toluidine. 

62-63° 

Light red needles. 

1 :1 

or-N aphthy lamine. 

141.5° 

Dark red needles. 

1 :1 

0-N aphthy lamine. 

113.5° 

Bright red prismatic needles. 

1 :1 

0-Ace tnaphthalide. 

106° 

Yellow needles. 

1:1 

Beniyl-0-naphthylamine. 

106.5° 

Brilliant crimson needles. 

1 :1 

Dibensyl-0-naphthylamine— 

108° 

Deep brick-red needles. 

2 :1 

Benzaldehydephenylhydrazone 

84° 

Dark red needles. 

1 :1 

2-Methylindole. 

110° 

Yellow needles. 

3:2 

Carbazole. 

160° 

Yellow needles. 


1:1 Carbaxole. 140-200° Dark yellow needles. 

explodes or inflames when heated to about 230°, but Dupre 
found that the addition of solid caustic potash to TNT at 160° 
caused immediate inflammation or explosion. A mixture of pow¬ 
dered solid caustic potash and powdered TNT inflames when 
heated, either slowly or rapidly, to 80°. A similar mixture with 
caustic soda inflames at 80° if heated rapidly, but may be heated 
to 200° without taking fire if the heating is slow. If a small 
fragment of solid caustic potash is added to melted TNT at 100°, 
it becomes coated with a layer of reaction product and nothing 
further happens. If a drop of alcohol, in which both TNT and 
KOH are soluble, is now added, the material inflames within a 
few seconds. Mixtures of TNT with potassium and sodium car¬ 
bonate do not ignite when heated suddenly to 100°. 

Since the methyl group of TNT is attached to a picryl group, 
we should expect it in some respects to resemble the methyl group 
of a ketone. Although acetone and other methyl ketones brorai- 
nate with great ease, TNT does not brominate and may even be 
recrystallised from bromine. The methyl group of TNT, however, 
behaves like the methyl group of acetone in certain condensation 
reactions. In the presence of sodium carbonate TNT condenses 
with p-nitrosodiroethylaniline to form the dimethylaminoanilide 
of trinitrobenzaldehyde, from which trinitrobenzaldehyde and 
N,N-dimethyl-p-diaminobenzene are produced readily by acid 
hydrolysis. 151 



NO* NH* 


If a drop of piperidine is added to a pasty mixture of TNT and 
benzaldehyde, the heat of the reaction is sufficient to cause the 
material to take fire. The same substances in alcohol or benzene 
solution condense smoothly in the presence of piperidine to form 
trinitrostilbene. 


Preparation of TrinitroatUbene. To 10 grams of TNT dissolved in 25 
cc. of benzene in a 100-cc. round-bottom flask equipped with a reflux 
condenser, 6 cc. of benzaldehyde and 0.5 cc. of piperidine are added, 
and the mixture is refluxed on the water bath for half an hour. Thai 
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material, while still hot, is poured into a beaker and allowed to cool and 
crystallize. The crystals, collected on a filter, are rinsed twice with alcohol 
and recrystallized from a mixture of 2 volumes of alcohol and 1 of 
benzene. Brilliant yellow glistening needles, m.p. 158°. 

Trinitrotoluene, in addition to the usual reactions of a nitrated 
hydrocarbon with alkali to form dangerous explosive materials, 
has the property that its methyl group in the presence of alkali 
condenses with aldehydic substances in reactions which produce 
heat and which may cause fire. Aldehydic substances from the 
action of nitrating acid on wood are always present where TNT 
is being manufactured, and alkali of all kinds ought to be ex¬ 
cluded rigorously from the premises. 

Giua reports that TNT may be distilled in vacuum without 
the slightest trace of decomposition. It boils at 210-212° at 10-20 
mm. When heated for some time^at 180-200°, or when exposed to 

sunlight in open tubes, it undergoes a slow decomposition with 
a consequent lowering of the melting point. Exposure to sunlight 
in a vacuum in a sealed tube has much les3 effect. Verola* has 
found that TNT shows no perceptible decomposition at 150°, but 
that it evolves gas slowly and regularly at 180°. At ordinary 
temperatures, and even at the temperatures of the tropics, it is 
stable in light-proof and air-tight containers—as are in general 
all the aromatic nitro explosives—and it does not require the 
same surveillance in storage that nitrocellulose and smokeless 
powder do. 

The solubility of trinitrotoluene in various solvents is tabu¬ 
lated below. 

Solubility of Trinitrotoluene 


(Grams per 100 grams of solvent) 


Temp. 

| 

| 

Water 

ecu 

Ben¬ 

zene 

Tolu¬ 

ene 

Ace¬ 

tone 

95% 

Alcohol 

CHCU 

Ether 

0° 

0.0100 

0.20 

13 

28 

57 

0.65 

6 

1.73 

6° 

0.0105 

0.25 

24 

32 

66 

0.75 

8.5 

2.08 

10° 

0.0110 

0.40 

36 

38 

78 

0.85 

11 

2.45 

15® 

0.0120 

0.50 

50 

45 

92 

1.07 

15 

2.85 

20° 

0.0130 

0.65 

67 

55 

109 

1.23 

19 

3.29 

25® 

0.0150 

0.82 

88 

67 

132 

1.48 

25 

3.80 

30° 

0.0175 

1.01 

113 

84 

156 

1.80 

32.5 

4.56 

35® 

0.0225 

1.32 

144 

104 

187 

2.27 

45 

• • • 

40° 

0.0285 

1.75 

180 

130 

228 

2.92 

66 

• • • 

45° 

0.0360 

2.37 

225 

163 

279 

3.70 

101 

• • • 

50° 

0.0475 

3.23 

284 

208 

346 

4.61 

150 

0 0 0 

55° 

0.0570 

4.55 

361 

272 

449 

6.08 

218 

• • • 

60® 

0.0675 

6.90 

478 

367 

600 

8.30 

302 

• • 0 

65° 

0.0775 

11.40 

665 

525 

843 

11.40 

442 

• 00 

70® 

0.0875 

17.35 

1024 

826 

1350 

15.15 


• •• 

75® 

0.0975 

24.35 

2028 

1685 

2678 

19.50 


0 0 0 

80® 

0.1075 




• • • 

• 90 


0 0 0 

85° 

0.1175 

• • * 



• • • 

0 0 0 


0 0 0 

90® 

0.1275 

... 



• • • 

• • 0 


9 

0 0 0 

95® 

0.1375 

0 0 0 



• • • 

• •• 


0 0 0 

100® 

0.1475 

• * * 



• • • 

0 0 0 


0 0 0 


153 

Dautriche found the density of powdered and compressed TNT 
to be as follows: 


Paras u be: Kilos per Square Centimeter Density 

275 1.320 
685 1.456 
1375 1.558 
2060 1.584 


2750 1.599 

3435 1-602 

4125 1.610 

Trinitrotoluene was prepared by Wilbrand in 1863 by the 
nitration of toluene with mixed acid, and in 1870 by Beilstein 
and Kuhlberg by the nitration of o- and p-nitrotoluene, and by 
Tiemann by the nitration of 2,4-dinitrotoluene. In 1891 Haus- 
sermann with the Griesheim Chem. Fabrik undertook its manu¬ 
facture on an industrial scale. After 1901 its use as a military 
explosive soon became general among the great nations. In the 
first World War all of them were using it. 

Trinitroxylene (TNX) 

In m-xylene the two methyl groups agree in activating the 
same positions, and this is the only one of the three isomeric 
xylenes which can be nitrated satisfactorily to yield a trinitro 
derivative. Since the three isomers occur in the same fraction of 
coal tar and cannot readily be separated by distillation, it is 
necessary to separate them by chemical means. When the mixed 
xylenes are treated with about their own weight of 93 per cent 
sulfuric acid for 5 hours at 50°, the o-xylene (b.p. 144°) and the 
m-xylene (b.p. 138.8°) are converted into water-soluble sulfonic 
acids, while the p-xylene (b.p. 138.5°) is unaffected. The aqueous 
phase is removed, diluted with water to about 52 per cent acidity 
calculated as sulfuric acid, and then heated in an autoclave at 
130° for 4 hours. The m-xylene sulfonic acid is converted to 
m-xylene, which is removed. The o-xylene sulfonic acid, which 
remains in solution, may be converted into o-xylene by autoclav¬ 
ing at a higher temperature. The nitration of m-xylene is con¬ 
veniently carried out in three steps. The effect of the two methyl 

groups is so considerable that the introduction of the third nitro 
group may be accomplished without the use of fuming sulfuric 
acid. Pure TNX, large almost colorless needles from benzene, 
melts at 182.3°. 

Trinitroxylene is not powerful enough for use alone as a high 
explosive, and it does not always communicate an initial detona¬ 
tion throughout its mass. It is used in commercial dynamites, for 
which purpose it does not require to be purified and may contain 
an oily mixture of isomers and other nitrated xylenes. Its large 
excess of carbon suggests that it may be used advantageously in 
conjunction with an oxidizing agent. A mixture of 23 parts of 
TNX and 77 parts of ammonium nitrate, ground intimately to¬ 
gether in a black powder mill, has been used in high-explosive 
shells. It was loaded by compression. Mixtures, about half and 
half, of TNX with TNT and with picric acid are semi-solid when 
warm and can be loaded by pouring. The eutectic of TNX and 
TNT contains between 6 and 7 per cent of TNX and freezes at 
73.5°. It is substantially as good an explosive as TNT. A mixture 
of 10 parts TNX, 40 parts TNT, and 50 parts picric acid can be 
melted readily under water. In explosives such as these the TNX 
helps by lowering the melting point, but it also attenuates the 
power of the more powerful high explosives with which it is 
mixed. On the other hand, these mixtures take advantage of the 
explosive power of TNX, such as that power is, and are them¬ 
selves sufficiently powerful and satisfactory for many purposes— 
while making use of a raw material, namely m-xylene, which is 
not otherwise applicable for use in the manufacture of military 
explosives. 

Nitro Derivatives of Naphthalene 
Naphthalene nitrates more readily than benzene, the first nitro 
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group taking the cc-position which is ortho on one nucleus to the 
side chain which the other nucleus constitutes. The second nitro 
group takes one or another of the expected positions, either the 
position meta to the nitro group already present or one of the 
a-positions of the unsubstituted nucleus. The dinitration of 
naphthalene in actual practice thus produces a mixture which 
consists almost entirely of three isomers. Ten different isomeric 
dinitronaphthalenes are possible, seven of which are derived from 
a-nitronaphthalene, seven from $-nitronaphthalene, and four 

from both the a- and the /3-compounds. After two nitro groups 
have been introduced, conflicts of orienting tendencies arise and 
polynitro compounds are formed, among others, in which nitro 
groups occur ortho and para to one another. Only four nitro 
groups can be introduced into naphthalene by direct nitration. 

The mononitration of naphthalene takes place easily with a 
mixed acid which contains only a slight excess of one equivalent 
of HN0 3 . 



For the di-, tri-, and tetranitrations increasingly stronger 
acids and higher temperatures are necessary. In the tetranitration 
oleum is commonly used and the reaction is carried out at 130°. 

The nitration of a-nitronaphthalene (m.p. 59-60°) yields a 
mixture of a- or 1,5-dinitronaphthalene (silky needles, m.p. 216°), 
p- or 1$-dinitronaphthalene (rhombic leaflets, m.p. 170-172°), 
and y- or 1,3-dinitronaphthalene (m.p. 144-145°). 




and consists principally of the a- and ^-compounds. The nitra¬ 
tion of naphthalene at very low temperatures, —50° to —60°, 
gives good yields of the y- compound, and some of this material 
is undoubtedly present in the ordinary product. 

The nitration of a-dinitronaphthalcne yields a- or 1,3,5-tri- 
nitronaphthalene (monoclinic crystals, m.p. 123°), y- or 1,4,5- 

156 

trinitronaphthalene (glistening plates, m.p. 147°), and 6- or 
1,2,5-trinitronaphthalene (m.p. 112-113°). The nitration of $-dini- 
tronaphthalene yields or 1 ^^-trinitronaphthalene (monoclinic 
crystals, m.p. 218°), and the same substance, along with some 
a-trinitronaphthalene, is formed by the nitration of y-dinitro- 
naphthalene. 




All these isomers occur in commercial trinitronaphthalene, known 
as naphtite, which melts at about 110°. 

« The nitration of a-, /?-, and y-trinitronaphthalene yields y- or 


l, 3,5,8-tetranitronaphthaiene (glistening tetrahedrons, m.p. 194- 
195°). The nitration of the /3-compound also yields p- or 1.3,6$- 
tetranitronaphthalene (m.p. 203°), and that of the 6-trinitro 
compound yields 5- or 1,2,5,8-tetranitronaphthalene (glistening 
prisms which decompose at 270° without melting), a substance 
which may be formed also by the introduction of a fourth nitro 
group into y-trinitronaphthalene. The nitration of 1,5-dinitro- 
naphthalene yields a-tetranitronaphthalene (rhombic crystals, 

m. p. 259°) (perhaps 1,3,5,7-tetranitronaphthalene), and this sub¬ 
stance is also present in the crude product of the tetranitration, 
which, however, consists largely of the $-, y-, and 5-isomers. 


NO, NO, 



NO, NO. NO. NO, 



The crude product is impure and irregular in its appearance; it is 

commonly purified by recrystallization from glacial acetic acid 
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The purified material consists of fine needle crystals which melt 
at about 220° and have the clean appearance of a pure substance 
but actually consist of a mixture of isomers. 

None of the nitrated naphthalenes is very sensitive to shock. 
a-Nitronaphthalene is not an explosive at all and cannot be 
detonated. Dinitronaphthalene begins to show a feeble capacity 
for explosion, and trinitronaphthalene stands between dinitro¬ 
benzene and dinitrotoluene in its explosive power. Tetranitro- 
naphthalene is about as powerful as TNT, and distinctly less 
sensitive to impact than that explosive. Vennin and Chesneau 
report that the nitrated naphthalenes, charged in a manometric 
bomb at a density of loading of 0.3, gave on firing the pressures 
indicated below. 


Kilos per Square Centimeter 


Mononitronaphthalene. 1208 

Dinitronaphthalene. 2355 

Trinitronaphthalene. 3275 

Tetranitronaphthalene. 3745 


The nitrated naphthalenes are used in dynamites and safety ex¬ 
plosives, in the Favier powders, griaounites, and naphtdlitea of 
France, in the cheddites which contain chlorate, and for military 
purposes to some extent in mixtures with ammonium nitrate or 
with other aromatic nitro compounds. Street, who proposed 
their use in cheddites, also suggested a fused mixture of mono¬ 
nitronaphthalene and picric acid for use as a high explosive. 
Schneiderite, used by France and by Italy and Russia in shells 
during the first World War, consisted of 1 part dinitronaphthalene 
and 7 parts ammonium nitrate, intimately incorporated together 
by grinding in a black powder mill, and loaded by compression. 
A mixture (MMN) of 3 parts mononitronaphthalene and 7 parts 
picric acid, fused together under water, was used in drop bombs 
and was insensitive to the impact of a rifle bullet. A mixture 
(MDN) of 1 part dinitronaphthalene and 4 parts picric acid 
melts at about 105-110°; it is more powerful than the preceding 

and is also less sensitive to shock than picric acid alone. The 

_ 158 

Germans used a mine explosive consisting of 56 per cent potas¬ 
sium perchlorate, 32 per cent dinitrobenzene, and 12 per cent 
dinitronaphthalene. Their Tri-Trinal for small-caliber shells 
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was a compressed mixture of 2 parts of TNT (Tri) with 1 of 
trinitronaphthalene ( Trinal ), and was used with a booster of 
compressed picric acid. 

Trinitronaphthalene appears to be a genuine stabilizer for 
nitrocellulose, a true inhibitor of its spontaneous decomposition. 
Marqueyrol found that a nitrocellulose powder containing 10 per 
cent of trinitronaphthalene is as stable as one which contains 2 
per cent of diphenylamine. The trinitronaphthalene has the fur¬ 
ther effect of reducing both the hygroscopicity and the tempera¬ 
ture of combustion of the powder. 

Hexanitrobiphenyl 

2,2',4,4',6,6'-Hexanitrobiphenyl was first prepared by Ullmann 
and Bielecki by boiling picryl chloride in nitrobenzene solution 
with copper powder for a short time. The solvent is necessary in 
order to moderate the reaction, for picryl chloride and copper 
powder explode when heated alone to about 127°. Ullmann and 
Bielecki also secured good yields of hexanitrobiphenyl by work¬ 
ing in toluene solution, but found that a small quantity of tri- 
nitrobenzene was formed (evidently in consequence of the pres¬ 
ence of moisture). Hexanitrobiphenyl crystallizes from toluene in 
light-yellow thick crystals which contain V 2 molecule of toluene 
of crystallization. It is insoluble in water, and slightly soluble in 
alcohol, acetone, benzene, and toluene, m.p. 263°. It gives a yel¬ 
low color with concentrated sulfuric acid, and a red with alcohol 
to which a drop of ammonia water or aqueous caustic soda has 
been added. It is neutral, of course, and chemically unreactive 
toward metals, and is reported to be non-poisonous. 

Hexanitrobiphenyl cannot'* 0 be prepared by the direct nitration 

80 The effect may be steric, although there is evidence that the dinitro- 
phenyl group has peculiar orienting and resonance effects. Rinkenbach and 
Aaronaon, /. Am. Chcm. Soc., 52, 5040 (1930), report that «v”»-diphenyl- 
ethane yields only very small amounts of hexanitrodiphenylethane under 
the most favorable conditions of nitration. 

159 

of biphenyl. The most vigorous nitration of that hydrocarbon 
yields only 2,2 / ,4,4'-tetranitrobiphenyl, yellowish prisms from 
benzene, m.p. 163°. 

Jahn in a patent granted in 1918 states that hexanitrobi¬ 
phenyl is about 10 per cent superior to hexanitrodiphenylamine. 
Fifty grams in the lead block produced a cavity of 1810 cc., while 
the same weight of hexanitrodiphenylamine produced one of 1630 
cc. Under a pressure of 2500 atmospheres, it compresses to a 
density of about 1.61. 

Picric Acid (melinite, lyddite, pertite, shimose, etc.) 

The ortho-para orienting hydroxyl group of phenol promotes 
nitration greatly and has the further effect that it “weakens" the 
ring and makes it more susceptible to oxidation. Nitric acid at¬ 
tacks phenol violently, oxidizing a portion of it to oxalic acid, 
and produces resinous by-products in addition to a certain 
amount of the expected nitro compounds. The carefully con¬ 
trolled action of mixed acid on phenol gives a mixture of o-nitro- 
phenol (yellow crystals, m.p. 45°,'volatile with steam) and 
p-nitrophenol (white crystals, m.p. 114°, not volatile with steam), 
but the yields are not very good. When these mononitrophenols 
are once formed, their nitro groups “activate” the same positions 
as the hydroxyls do, but the nitro groups also inhibit substitution, 
and their further nitration may now be carried out more smoothly. 
p-Nitrophenol yields 2,4-dinitrophenol (m.p. 114-115°), and later 
picric acid. o-Nitrophenol yields 2,4- and 2,6-dinitrophenol (m.p. 


63-64°), both of which may be nitrated to picric acid, but the 
nitration of o-nitrophenol is invariably accompanied by losses 
resulting from its volatility. The straightforward nitration of 
phenol cannot be carried out successfully and with satisfying 
yields. In practice the phenol is sulfonated first, and the sulfonic 
acid is then nitrated. The use of sulfuric acid (for the sulfona- 
tion) in this process amounts to its use as an inhibitor or mod¬ 
erator of the nitration, for the meta orienting sulfonic acid group 
at first slows down the introduction of nitro groups until it is 
itself finally replaced by one of them. 


160 



The sulfonation of phenol at low temperatures produces the 
o-sulfonic acid, and at high temperatures the p-sulfonic acid 
along with more or less of the di- and even of the trisulfonic acids 
according to the conditions of the reaction. All these substances 
yield picric acid as the final product of the nitration. 

Unless carefully regulated the production of picric acid from 
phenol is accompanied by losses, either from oxidation of the 
material with the production of red fumes which represent a loss 
of fixed nitrogen or from over sulfonation and the loss of uncon¬ 
verted water-soluble nitrated sulfonic acids in the mother liquors. 
Olsen and Goldstein have described a process which yields 220 
parts of picric acid from 100 parts of phenol. In France, where 
dinitrophenol was used during the first World War in mixtures 
with picric acid which were loaded by pouring, Marqueyrol and 
his associates have worked out the details of a four-stage 
process from the third stage of which dinitrophenol may be re¬ 
moved if it is desired. The steps are: (1) sulfonation; (2) nitration 
to the water-soluble mononitrosulfonic acid; (3) nitration to 
dinitrophenol, which is insoluble in the mixture and separates out, 
and to the dinitrosulfonic acid which remains in solution; .and 
(4) further nitration to convert either the soluble material or 
both of the substances to picric acid. The process is economical 
of acid and gives practically no red fumes, but the reported 
yields are inferior to those reported by Olsen and Goldstein. The 

dinitrophenol as removed contains some picric acid, but this is of 
no disadvantage because the material is to be mixed with picric 
acid anyway for use as an explosive. 

Preparation oj Picric Acid (Standard Method). Twenty-five grams of 
phenol and 25 grams of concentrated sulfuric acid (d. 1.84) in a round- 
bottom flask equipped with an air condenser are heated together for 
6 hours in an oil bath at 120°. After the material has cooled, it is 
diluted with 75 grams of 72 per cent sulfuric acid ( d . 1.64). To the 
resulting solution, in an Erlenmeyer flask in the hood, 175 cc. of 70 per 
cent nitric acid (d. 1.42) is added slowly, a drop at a time, from a drop¬ 
ping funnel. When all the nitric acid has been added and the vigorous 
reaction has subsided, the mixture is heated for 2 hours on the steam 
bath to complete the nitration. The next morning the picric acid will 
be found to have separated in crystals. These are transferred to a 
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Figure 48. Commercial Sample of Picric Acid (25X). 


porcelain filter, washed with small portions of water until the washings 
are free from sulfate, and dried in the air. The crude product, which is 
equal in quality to a good commercial sample, is purified by boiling it 

... 162 

with water, in the proportion of 15 grams to the liter, filtering hot, and 
allowing to cool slowly. The heavy droplets of brown oil which dissolve 
only slowly during this boiling ought to be discarded. Pure picric acid 
crystallizes from water in pale yellow flat needles, m.p. 122.5°. It may 
be obtained in crystals which are almost white by recrystalliiing from 
aqueous hydrochloric acid. 

The best process for the production of dinitrophenol is prob¬ 
ably the autoclaving of dinitrochlorobenzene with aqueous caustic 
soda. The product is obtained on acidification and is used as 
such, or is nitrated to picric acid for the commercial production 
of that material by the so-called synthetic process. 

The “catalytic process” for the production of picric acid di¬ 
rectly from benzene in one step by the action of nitric acid in the 
presence of mercuric nitrate has much theoretical interest and 
has been applied, though not extensively, in plant-scale manufac¬ 
ture. It yields about as much picric acid as is procurable from the 
same weight of benzene by the roundabout method of sulfonating 
the benzene, converting the benzene sulfonic acid into phenol, 
and nitrating the phenol to picric acid—and the benzene which is 
not converted to picric acid is for the most part recovered as such 
or as nitrobenzene. The first mention of the process appears to be 
in the patent of Wolffenstein and Boeters. 


Preparation of Picric Acid (Catalytic Process). Two hundred grama 
of benzene in a 2-liter round-bottom flask equipped with a sealed-on 
condenser is refluxed on the sand bath for 7 hours with 600 cc. of nitric 
acid (d. 1.42) in which 10 grama of mercuric nitrate has been dissolved. 
The material is then transferred to another flask and distilled with 


steam. Benzene comes over, then nitrobenzene, then finally and slowly 
a mixture of dinitrobenzene and dinitrophenol. The distillation is con¬ 
tinued until all volatile matter has been removed. The liquid in the 
flask is filtered hot and allowed to crystallize. If the picric acid is not 
sufficiently pure, it is recrystallized from hot water. 


Mercuric nitrate combines with benzene to form a deep-brown 
or black addition compound, the probable structure of which is 
• indicated below. This material when warmed with nitric acid is 


oxidized with the production of red fumes and the formation of 
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a yellow nitrophenolate of mercuric nitrate. By the continued 
action of the acid this is nitrated to the trinitrophenolate and 
decomposed with the formation of picric acid and the regenera¬ 
tion of mercuric nitrate. 



The addition of mercuric nitrate is here written as a 1,4-addition, 
but 1,2-addition would give the same final product, and there is 
no evidence in the facts concerning benzene which enables us to 
choose between the alternative hypotheses. Toluene yields tri- 
nitro-m-cresol by a similar series of reactions, and it is clear that 
the nitro group in the addition product of mercuric nitrate and 
toluene has taken either the 2-, the 4-, or the 6-position, that is, 
one or the other of the positions activated by the methyl group. 
In the addition of mercuric nitrate to naphthalene, the nitro 
group correspondingly may be supposed to go to the active 
a-position. If the addition is 1,2-, the product on oxidation will 
yield a derivative of 0-naphthol. If it is 1,4-, it will yield a 
derivative of a-naphthol. The two possibilities are indicated below. 



H NO, NO, NO, 

co - oO - co» 

H OHgONO, OH OH 

Gentle treatment of naphthalene with nitric acid containing 
mercuric nitrate yields, 2,4-dinitro-a-naphthoI in conformity 
with the belief that the first addition product is 1,4- as repre¬ 
sented by the second of the above formulations. 

Picric acid was obtained in 1771 by Woulff, who found that 
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the action of nitric acid on indigo yielded a material which dyed 
silk yellow. Hausmann isolated the substance in 1778, and 
reported further studies upon it in 1788, noting particularly its 
bitter taste. Welter in 1799 obtained picric acid by the action of 
nitric acid on silk, and the material came to be known generally 
as “Welter's bitter.” Its preparation from indigo, aloes, resin, 
and other organic substances was studied by many chemists, 
among them Fourcroy and Vauquelin, Chevreul, Liebig, Wohler, 
Robiquet, Piria, Delalande, and Stenhouse. Its preparation from 
oil of eucalyptus was suggested during the first World War. It 
was given the name of acide picrique by Dumas; cf. Greek 
rucp6t = bitter, old English puckery. Its relation to phenol was 
demonstrated in 1841 by Laurent, who prepared it by the nitra¬ 
tion of that substance, and its structure was proved fully by 
Hepp, who procured it by the oxidation of sj/m-trinitrobenzene. 

Picric acid is a strong acid; it decomposes carbonates and may 
be titrated with bases by the use of sodium alizarine sulfonate 
as an indicator. It is a fast yellow dye for silk and wool. It at¬ 
tacks the common metals, except aluminum and tin, and produces 
dangerously explosive salts. Cordeau Lheure, which was long# 
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used extensively in France, was made by filling a tin pipe with 
fused picric acid and later drawing down to the desired diameter. 
It had the disadvantage that the metal suffered from the “tin 
disease,” became unduly brittle, and changed to its gray allo- 
tropic modification. Picric acid and nitrophenols, when used in 
ammunition, are not allowed to come in contact with the metal 
parts. Shells which are to be loaded with these explosives are 
first plated on the inside with tin or painted with asphaltum 
varnish or Bakelite. 

Dupre in 1901 reported experiments which indicated that the 
picrates of calcium, lead, and zinc, formed in situ from melted 
picric acid are capable of initiating the explosion of that material. 
Kast found that the dehydrated picrates are more sensitive than 
those which contain water of crystallization. The data tabulated 
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below have been published recently by J. D. Hopper. Explosion 
temperature was determined as the temperature necessary to 
cause ignition or explosion in exactly 5 seconds when a thin- 
walled copper shell containing a few milligrams of the explosive 
was dipped into a molten metal bath to a constant depth. The 
minimum drop test was taken as the least distance through which 
a 2-kilogram weight must fall, in a standard apparatus, to 
produce detonation or ignition in one or more instances among ten 
trials. 



Degree 

Tempera¬ 

Minimum 
Drop Test 

Explo¬ 

sion 


or 

ture of 

2-kilo 

Tempera¬ 


Hydra¬ 

Drying, 

Weight, 

ture, 

SUBOTANCB 

tion 

°C. 

1NCHE8 

°C. 

Mercury fulminate. 

Anhydrous 

• • • 

2 

210 

Tetryl. 

Anhydrous 

• • • 

8 

260 

TNT. 

Anhydrous 

• • • 

14 

470 

Picric add. 

Anhydrous 

• • • 

14 

320 

Ammonium picrate. 

Anhydrous 


17 

320 

Sodium picrate. 

1 H«0 

50 

17 

360 

8odium picrate. 

Anhydrous 

150 

15 

• • • 

Sodium dinitrophenolate . 

1 HiO 

100 

16 

370 

Sodium dinitrophenolate . 

Anhydrous 

150 

15 

• • • 

Copper picrate. 

3 HiO 

25 

19 

300 

Copper picrate. 

Anhydrous 

150 

12 

• • • 

Zinc picrate. 

6 HjO 

25 

34 

310 

Zinc picrate. 

Anhydrous 

150 

12 

• • • 

Cadmium picrate. 

8 H«0 

25 

35 

340 

Cadmium picrate. 

Anhydrous 

150 

12 

• a • 

Nickel picrate. . 

6 HfO 

25 

26 

390 

Nickel picrate. 


100 

9 

• • • 

Nickel picrate. 

Anhydrous 

150 

4 

• • • 

Aluminum picrate. 

10 HiO 

25 

36 

360 

Aluminum picrate. 

2 HjO 

80 

16 

• • • 

Aluminum picrate. 

• ■ • ■ 

100 

16 

• • • 

Chromium picrate. 

13 HjO 

25 

36 

330 

Chromium picrate. 

• • • • 

80 

10 

• • • 

Chromium picrate. 

l H«0 

100 

8 

• • a 

Ferrous picrate. 

8 HfO 

25 

36 

310 

Ferrous picrate. 

• • • • 

100 

14 

9 9 0 

Ferric picrate. 

* HjO 

25 

36 

295 

Ferric picrate. 

• • • • 

80 

8 

• • • 

Ferric picrate. 

• • • a 

100 

7 

• • • 

Ferric picrate. 

• • • • 

150, 

6 

• • • 
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Cast picric acid has a density of about 1.64. The density of 
pellets of compressed picric acid, according to Dautriche, is as 
follows. 

Pressure: Kilos per Square Centimeter Density 

275 1.315 

685 1.480 


1375 

1.614 


1.672 

2750 

1.714 

3435 

1.731 

4125 

1.740 


The use of picric acid as an explosive appears to have been 
suggested first in 1867 by Borlinetto, who proposed a mixture of 
picric acid 35 per cent, sodium nitrate 35 per cent, and potassium 
chromate 30 per cent for use in mining. Sprengel in 1873 reported 
that picric acid in conjunction with suitable oxidizing agents is 
a powerful explosive. In 1885 Turpin patented its use, both 
compressed and cast, in blasting cartridges and in shells, and 
shortly thereafter the French government adopted it under the 
name of melinite. In 1888 Great Britain commenced to use it 
under the name of lyddite. Cast charges require a booster, for 
which purpose compressed picric acid or tetryl is generally used. 
The loading of picric acid into shells by pouring is open to two 
objections, which, however, are not insuperable, namely, the 
rather high temperature of the melt and the fact that large 
crystals are formed which may perhaps cause trouble on setback. 
Both difficulties are met by adding to the picric acid another 
explosive substance which lowers its melting point. Mixtures are 
preferred which melt between 70° and 100°, above 70° in order 
that exudation may be less likely and below 100° in order that 
the explosive may be melted by hot water. The mixtures are not 
necessarily eutectics. Two of the favorite French explosives have 
been DD 60/40, which consists of 60 parts picric acid and 40 
parts dinitrophenol; and crSsylite 60/40, 60 parts trinitro-m- 
cresol and 40 parts picric acid. Others are MDPC, picric acid 
55 parts, dinitrophenol 35, and trinitro -m-cresol 10; and MTTC, 
which has the same composition as MDPC except that TNT is 
used instead of dinitrophenol. All these mixtures melt between 

80° and 90° and are preparedly putting the materials together 
under water in wooden tanks and blowing in live steam. The 
water is sometimes acidulated with sulfuric acid to insure the 
removal of all metallic picrates. An explosive made by mixing 
88 parts of picric acid with 12 parts of melted paraffin or stearic 
acid, and then rolling and graining, gives a compact charge when 
loaded by compression. It is nearly as powerful and brisanfc 



Fiouee 49. Commercial Sample of Ammonium Pi crate (25x). 
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as picric acid, and responds satisfactorily to the impulse 
of the detonator, but is distinctly less sensitive to mechanical 
shock. 

Ammonium Picrate 

Ammonium picrate is less sensitive to shock than picric acid. It 
is not easily detonated by fulminate, but is commonly used with a 
booster of powdered and compressed picric acid or tetryl. The 

pure substance occurs in two forms, a stable form which is of a 

168 

bright lemon yellow color and a meta-stable form which is a 
brilliant red. These differ slightly in their crystal angles but show 
no detectable difference in their explosive properties. Thallium 
picrate similarly exists in two forms. 

Ammonium picrate is prepared by suspending picric acid in a con¬ 
venient quantity of hot water, adding strong ammonia water until every¬ 
thing goes into solution and a large excess of ammonia is present, and 
allowing to cool. The crystals which separate are the red form. A dry 
sample of this material in a stoppered bottle will remain without ap¬ 
parent change for many years. In contact with its saturated aqueous 
solution it changes to the yellow form during several months. The 
yellow form of ammonium picrate is best procured by recrystallising 
the red form several times from water. 

Pure ammonium picrate melts with decomposition at 265-271°. 
It is more soluble in warm alcohol than guanidine picrate is, and 
more soluble in acetone than in alcohol, but it goes into solution 
very slowly in alcohol and crystallizes out again very slowly 
when the liquid is allowed to stand. 

Solubility or Ammonium Picratx 
(Grams per 100 cc. of solution) 


Temperature, °C. 

Ethyl Acetate 

Ethyl Alcohol 

0 

... 0.290 

0.515 

10 

... 0.300 

0.690 

20 

... 0.338 

0.850 

30 

0.380 

1.050 

40 

0.420 

1.320 

50 

... 0.450 

1.890 

60 

... 0.500 

2.165 

70 

0.540 

2.760 

80 

0.560 

3.620 


Guanidine Picrate 

Guanidine picrate is procured as a yellow, finely crystalline 
precipitate by mixing warm solutions of guanidine nitrate and 
ammonium picrate. It is even lees sensitive to blow and to shock 
than ammonium picrate; it is not detonated by fulminate and is 
used with a picric acid booster. The pure material, recrystallized 
from alcohol or from water, in both of which solvents it is spar¬ 
ingly soluble, melts with decomposition at 318.5-319.5 0 . 
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Solubility or Guanidin* Picratb 
(Grams per 100 cc. of solution) 


Temperature, °C. Water Ethyl Alcohol Acetone 

0 . 0.005 0.077 0.455 


10 0.038 0.093 0.535 

20 0.070 0.122 0.605 

30 0.100 0.153 0.695 

40 0.150 0.200 0.798 

50 0.230 0.255 0.920 

60 0.350 0.321 1.075 

70 0.480 0.413 

80 0.700 0.548 


90 . 1.010 

100 . 1.380 


Trinitrocresol (cresylite) 

This explosive is prepared from m-cresol by a process entirely 
similar to that by which picric acid is prepared from phenol. The 
pure material is readily soluble in alcohol, ether, and acetone, 
soluble in 449 parts of water at 20° and in 123 parts at 100°, 
yellow needles from water, m.p. 107°. The ammonium salt, which 
is sparingly soluble in water, has been used in the composition of 
certain ammonium nitrate explosives, and it was adopted by the 
Austrian monarchy under the name of ecraiite as an explosive for 
shells of large caliber. 


Trinitroresorcinol (styphnic acid) 

Resorcinol nitrates readily to the trinitro compound, yellow 
prisms from water or alcohol, m.p. 175.5°. Styphnic acid is more 
expensive and less powerful than picric acid. Liouville found 
that styphnic acid exploded in a manometric bomb, at a density 
of loading of 0.2, gave a pressure of 2260 kilos per sq. cm., 
whereas picric acid under the same conditions gave a pressure of 
2350 kilos per sq. cm. It did not agglomerate to satisfactory 
pellets under a pressure of 3600 kilos per sq. cm. It is a fairly 
strong dibasic acid, and its salts are notably more violent ex¬ 
plosives than the picrates. Lead styphnate has been used to facili¬ 
tate the ignition of lead azide in detonators. 


Trinitroanisol and Trinitrophenetol 

2,4,6-Trinitroanisol (2,4,6-trinitrophenyl methyl ether, methyl 

picrate) has explosive properties comparable with those of picric 
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acid and trinitrocresol, but it contains no hydroxyl group and 
does not attack metals readily with the formation of dangerously 
explosive salts. In actual use, however, it reacts slowly with 
moisture and yields some picric acid. It has been colloided with 
nitrocellulose in the form of a strip powder, flashless and of low 
hygroscopicity, but the powder in the course of time developed 
enough picric acid to stain the fingers and to give a yellow solu¬ 
tion with water. Its relatively low melting point, 67-68°, gives it 
an advantage over picric acid for certain purposes. Methyl al¬ 
cohol is needed for its synthesis, and the present availability of 
this substance cheaply from high-pressure synthesis further 
commends it. While anisol is an expensive raw material, and has 
the further disadvantage that its direct nitration is dangerous, 
trinitroanisol may be prepared, without it, economically and 
easily from benzene through the use of dinitrochlorobenzene. 

Trinitroanisol was prepared by Cahours in 1849 by the direct 
nitration of anisol, and the same process has been studied more 
recently by Broadbent and Sparre. The strongly ortho-para 
orienting methoxy group promotes substitution greatly, the first 
products of the nitration are explosive, and the temperature of 
the reaction mixture during the first stages ought never to be 
allowed to rise above 0°. A small drop of anisol, or of phenetol 
or other aromatic-aliphatic ether, added to 10 cc. of nitric acid 
(d. 1.42) in a test tube and shaken, causes a remarkable series of 
color changes; the liquid turns yellow, then green, then blue, and 
finally reddish purple. A batch of anisol which was being nitrated 
at ordinary temperature in the author’s laboratory detonated 
without warning and without provocation while showing a bluish- 
purple color. Small pieces of the 2-liter flask which had contained 
the mixture were propelled so violently that they punctured the 
plate-glass windows of the laboratory without, however, breaking 
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or cracking them. 

Trinitroaniso! may also be prepared by the interaction of 
methyl iodide and silver picrate, and by the nitration of anisic 
acid, daring which the carboxyl group is lost, but the most con¬ 
venient method appears to be that of Jackson and his collabora¬ 
tors by which a methoxy group is substituted for chlorine in a 
nucleus already nitrated. A methyl alcohol solution of picryl 
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chloride, treated with an excess of sodium methylate or of strong 
caustic soda solution, turns dark red and deposits handsome 
brilliant red crystals of the empirical composition, trinitro- 
anisol-NaOCH 3 . The probable constitution of these crystals is 
indicated below. On treatment with acid the substance yields 
trinitroanisol. 



\> 


The red material is sparingly soluble in alcohol and in water, 
and is easily decomposed by aqueous acids. It is a primary ex¬ 
plosive, stable to moderate heating but decomposing at 165° and 
exploding violently when introduced into a flame. It is not altered 
by dry air, but water decomposes it slowly to form first trinitro¬ 
anisol and later picric acid. On boiling with ethyl alcohol, it yields 
the sodium ethylate addition product of trinitrophenetol—an 
interesting reaction analogous to the ester interchange in the 
aliphatic series. 

Preparation of Trinitroanisol. Thirty-five grams of picryl chloride is 
dissolved in 400 cc. of methyl alcohol with warming under reflux, and 
the solution is allowed to cool to 30-35*. A solution of 23 grams of 
sodium hydroxide in 35 cc. of water is added slowly through the con¬ 
denser, while the liquid is cooled, if need be, to prevent it from boiling. 
The mixture is allowed to stand for an hour or two. The red precipitate 
is filtered off, washed with alcohol, and stirred up with water while 
strong hydrochloric acid is added until all red color has disappeared. 
The slightly yellowish, almost white, precipitate, washed with water for 
the removal of sodium chloride, dried, and recrystallised from methyl 
alcohol, yields pale yellow leaflets of trinitroanisol, m.p. 67-68*. From 
anhydrous solvents the substance separates in crystals which are prac¬ 
tically white. 


Since the methoxy group exercises a greater effect in promoting 
substitution than the chlorine atom does, it is to be expected that 
dinitroaniaol would take on a third nitro group more easily than 
dinitrochlorobenzene (to form picryl chloride), and with less ex¬ 
pense for acid and for heat. The reactions indicated below are 
probably the best for the large-scale commercial production of 


trinitroanisol. 

ci a 




During the first World War the Germans used a mixture of 
trinitroanisol and hexanitrodiphenyl sulfide in bombs. 

Trinitrophenetol or ethyl picrate, m.p. 78°, is prepared by the 
same methods as trinitroanisol. The explosive properties of the 
two substances have been studied by Desparmets.and Calinaud, 


and by Desvergnes, who has reported the results of the earlier 
workers together with data of his own and discussions of methods 
of manufacture and of the explosive properties of mixtures with 
picric acid, ammonium nitrate, etc. Drop test with a 5-kilogram 
weight were as follows: 

Height of Drop, Centimeters Per Cent Explosion 


Picric acid. 30 50 

Trinitroaniaol. 100 20 

TrinitroaniBol. 110 30 

Trinitrophenetol.... 100 10 

Trinitrophenetol.... 110 10 


Velocities of detonation (densities not reported) were trinitro¬ 
anisol 7640 meters per second, trinitrophenetol 6880, and, for 
comparison, TNT 6880 meters per second. Pellets of the com¬ 
pressed explosives fired in the manometric bomb gave the results 
tabulated below. 


Density op Pressure: Kilos Per 
Loading Square Centimeter 


Picric acid. 0.20 

Picric acid. 0.20 

Picric acid. 0.20 

Trinitroanisol. 0.20 

Trinitroanisol. 0.20 

Trinitroanisol. 0.20 

Trinitrophenetol. 0.20 

Picric acid. 0.25 

Trinitroanisol. 0.25 

Trinitrophenetol. 0.25 

Trinitrophenetol. 0.30 


2310 

2350 

2210 

2222 

2250 

2145 

1774 

3230 

2850 

2490 

3318 


Both trinitroanisol and trinitrophenetol were found to be as satis¬ 
factory as compressed TNT for use as a booster charge in 75-mm. 
shells loaded with schneiderite. 


Trinitroaniline (picramide) 

2,4,6-Trinitroaniline, orange-red crystals from alcohol, m.p. 
186°, has but little interest as an explosive for the reason that 
other more powerful and more valuable explosives may be pre¬ 
pared from the same raw materials. It may be prepared by nitrat¬ 
ing aniline in glacial acetic acid solution or by the use of mixed 
nitric-sulfuric acid in which no large excess of sulfuric acid is 
present. The presence of nitrous acid must be avoided, as this 
attacks the amino group, replaces it by hydroxyl, and results in 
the formation of picric acid. The nitration of aniline in the pres¬ 
ence of a large amount of concentrated sulfuric acid yields 
m-nitroaniline and later the nitro compounds which are derived 
from it. 


Tetranitroaniline (TNA) 

2,3,4,6-Tetranitroaniline, discovered by Flurscheim, has in¬ 
teresting explosive properties but is such a reactive chemical 
substance that, when all things are considered, it is unsuitable for 
use. It was used to some, extent during the first World War and 
was studied very thoroughly at that time. 

Flurscheim prepared TNA by a one-stage nitration of 
m-nitroaniline sulfate, that substance being procured by the re¬ 
duction of m-dinitrobenzene with sodium polysulfide. The nitra-* 
tion proceeds smoothly, and the entering groups take the posi¬ 
tions indicated by the strongly ortho-para orienting amino group. 
The yield is about 120 per cent of the weight of the m-nitro¬ 
aniline. 174 

Pure TNA, yellowish-brown or greenish-brown crystals from 
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NO, 


NH, 


NH, 



NO, 



NO, 



acetone, melts with decomposition at about 210° and deflagrates 
at about 226°; It is soluble in glacial acetic acid (1 part in 24 at 
boiling temperature), readily in acetone (1 in 6 at boiling tem¬ 
perature), and sparingly in benzene, ligroin, and chloroform. If 
a small amount of water is added to an acetone solution of TNA 
and the liquid is refluxed, the nitro group in the 3-position, hav¬ 
ing other nitro groups ortho and para to it, is replaced rapidly 
by hydroxyl. The resulting trinitroaminophenol, m.p. 176°, is 
capable of attacking metals to form dangerous explosive salts 
which are similar to the picrates. If TNA is boiled with aqueous 
sodium carbonate or bicarbonate both the amino group and the 
nitro group in the 3-position are hydrolyzed, and trinitro- 
resorcinol is formed. 



With alcoholic ammonia TNA yields trinitro-m-phenylenedi- 
amine, m.p. 288°. Its nitro group in the 3-position reacts with 
primary and secondary amines, with sodium acid sulfite, etc., in 
the same way that the meta nitro groups of 0- and y-trinitro- 
toluene do. Marqueyrol found that TNA is attacked rapidly by 
boiling water, about half of it being converted into trinitro¬ 
aminophenol, the other half being destroyed with the evolution 
of gases, largely carbon dioxide and nitrogen along with smaller 
quantities of carbon monoxide, hydrocyanic acid, and nitric oxide. 
At 75° the reaction between water and TNA is complete after 
4 days; at 60° it is about half complete after 7 days; at 40° it is 
appreciable after 10 days. Any decomposition of this sort, of 
course, is too much for an explosive intended for military use. 

175 

TNA shows about the same sensitivity as tetryl in the drop 
test. Lead block experiments have been reported which showed 
that 10 grams of TNA produced a net expansion of 430 cc., TNT 
254 cc., picric acid 297 cc., tetryl 375 cc., guncotton 290 cc., and 
75 per cent dynamite 300 cc. 7 ® Experiments with the manometric 
l>omb gave the results indicated below. 


’•From the pamphlet “Tetra-Nitro-Aniline ‘Flurscheim,’ ” Verona Chem¬ 
ical Company, sole licensed manufacturers for the United States, North 
Newark, New Jersey, 1917(7), p. 4. Giua, op. tit., p. 317, states that the 
force of TNA measured in the lead block is 420 compared with picric 
acid 297. 

Density of Pressure: Kilos Per 
Loading Square Centimeter 


TNA. 0.20 2356 

TNA. 0.25 3110 

Tetryl. 0.20 2423 

Tetryl. 0.25 3243 


Since these data show that tetryl is slightly more powerful than 
TNA, the superiority of TNA in the lead block test must be 
interpreted as indicating that TNA has the higher velocity of 
detonation. 


•Tetryl (tetralite, pyronite) 


Tetryl or 2 , 4 , 6 -trinitrophenylmethylnitramine was first de¬ 
scribed by Michler and Meyer in 1879, and was studied soon 
thereafter by van Romburgh and by Mertens. Van Romburgh 
proved its structure by synthesizing it from picryl chloride and 
potassium methylnitramine. 



In the early literature of the subject, and to some extent at pres¬ 
ent, the substance is wrongly designated as tetranitromethyl- 
aniline. It results from the nitration of monomethyl- and of 

dimethylaniline, and is prepared industrially by the nitration of 
the latter. The course of the reactions is first the introduction of 
two nitro groups in the nucleus, then the removal of one of the 



Ficueb 50. Commercial Sample of Tetryl (20X). Material crystallised in this 
form pours easily and may be made into pellets by machinery. 


methyl groups by oxidation, then the introduction of a third nitro 
group in the nucleus, and finally the replacement of the amino 
hydrogen by a nitro group. 



177 


All the above-indicated intermediates have been isolated from 
the reaction. The last step is interesting because it is a reversible 
nitration. If tetryl is dissolved in concentrated (95 per cent) 
sulfuric acid and allowed to stand, the nitro group on the nitrogen 
is replaced by hydrogen, and nitric acid and trinitroraethylaniline 
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tion of tetryl from monomethylaniiine, as indeed Mertens first 
procured them by the action of nitric acid on that substance. 

The usual process for the preparation of tetryl from dimethyl- 
aniline has the disadvantage that the by-products, namely, the 
m-nitrotetryl and the benzene-insoluble material, necessitate a 
rather elaborate purification, and it has the further disadvantage 
that one of the methyl groups of the dimethylaniline is destroyed 
by oxidation (expense) with the production of red fumes (nui¬ 
sance) and the consequent loss of valuable combined nitrogen. 
All these disadvantages find their origin at points in the reaction 
earlier than the formation of dinitromonoraethylaniline. 2,4- 
Dinitromonomethylaniline, orange-yellow crystals, m.p. 174°, 
nitrates smoothly to form tetryl without the production of 
by-products or red fumes. Synthetic methyl alcohol is now avail¬ 
able cheaply and in a quantity which is limited only by the will 
of the manufacturers to produce it. It reacts with ammonia (from 
the fixation of nitrogen) at elevated temperatures in the presence 
of a thorium oxide catalyst to form methylamine, and methyl- 
amine reacts with dinitrochlorobenzene to form dinitromono- 
methylaniline. There seems every reason to believe that tetryl in 
the future will be manufactured chiefly, or wholly, from dinitro¬ 
chlorobenzene. ^ 

The solubility of tetryl in various solvents is tabulated below. 

Solubility of Tetryl 


(Grams per 100 grams of solvent) 


Tempera¬ 
ture, °C. 

0 

5 

Water 

0.0050 

0.0058 

95% 

Alcohol 

0.320 

0.366 

Carbon 

Tetrachloride 

0.007 

0.011 

Chloro¬ 

form 

0.28 

0.33 

Ca 

Diai 

0.< 

0 ( 

rbon 

ulfide 

Ether 

0.188 

0.273 

)120 

10 

0.0065 

0.425 

0.015 

0.39 

0.0146 

0.330 

15 

0.0072 

0.496 

0.020 

0.47 

0 0177 

0.377 

20 

0.0075 

0.563 

0.025 

0.57 

0.0208 

0.418 

25 

0 0080 

0.65 

0.031 

0.68 

0.0244 

0.457 

30 

0.0085 

0.76 

0.039 

0.79 

0.0296 

0 493 

35 

0.0094 

0.91 

0.048 

0.97 

O.i 

1392 

• • • 

40 

0.0110 

1.12 

0.058 

1.20 

0.0557 

0 0 0 

45 

0.0140 

1.38 

0.073 

1.47 

0.0940 

• • • 

50 

0.0195 

1.72 

0.095 

1.78 


• 

0 0 0 

55 

0.0270 

2.13 

0.124 

2.23 


• 

0 0 0 

60 

0.0350 

2.64 

0.154 

2.65 


• 

0 0 0 

65 

0.0440 

3 33 

0.193 



• 

0 0 0 

70 

0.0535 

4 23 

0.241 



• 

0 • 0 

75 

0.0663 

5.33 

0.297 



• 

0 0 0 

80 

0.0810 

• • • 

• • • 



• 

0 0 0 

85 

0.0980 

• • • 

• • • 



• 

0 0 0 

90 

0.1220 

... 

000 



• 

0 0 0 

95 

0.1518 

... 

• • • 



• 

0 0 0 

100 

0.1842 

• • • 

• • • 



• 

0 0 0 


Tetryl is hydrolyzed rapidly by boiling aqueous sodium car¬ 
bonate to form sodium picrate, sodium nitrite, and methylamine 
which escapes. It is not affected by prolonged boiling with dilute 


picramide. When refluxed in xylene solution, tetryl gives of! 
nitrous fumes and is converted into a tarlike mass from which 
picric acid and raethylpicramide may be isolated, along with a 
third, unidentified, buff-colored finely crystalline substance which 
melts at 240.5°. If pure tetryl is kept at 100°, it gives off nitrous 
fumes and a small quantity of formaldehyde, and yields after 40 
days a mass which remains semi-liquid at ordinary temperature. 
By heating at 125° it is converted into a viscous liquid after 
about the same number of hours. 

At ordinary temperatures tetryl appears to be perfectly stable. 
Current methods of purification insure the absence of occluded 
acid. It is more powerful and more brisant than TNT and picric 
acid, though distinctly more sensitive to shock, and is probably 
the best of all the common explosives for use in boosters and 
reinforced detonators. Koehler reports pressures in the mano- 
metric bomb (density of loading = 0.3) and temperatures pro¬ 
duced by the explosions, as follows: 

Pressure: Kilos per 

Square Centimeter Temperature, °C. 


Tetryl. 4684 2911 

Picric acid. 3638 2419 


TNT. 3749 2060 

TNB. 3925 2356 


Aranaz reports that the explosion of tetryl produces a tempera¬ 
ture of 3339°. Tetryl is slightly more sensitive than picric acid, 
and considerably more sensitive than TNT, in the drop test. Ex¬ 
perimenting with a 5-kilogram weight, Koehler found that a 
drop of 150 cm. caused the detonation of tetryl 10 times out of 
10 trials, a drop of 100 cm. 9 times out of 10, of 50 cm. 5 times 
out of 10, and of 40 cm. 3 times out of 10. Martin has deter¬ 
mined the minimum charges of various primary explosives neces¬ 
sary for the detonation of TNT and tetryl. The explosives were 
loaded into detonator capsules, and the initiators were com¬ 
pressed upon them at a pressure of 1100 kilos per square centi¬ 
meter. lg3 . x 

Minimum Charge for Detonation of 



TNT 

Tetryl 

Mercuric fulminate. 

0.36 

0.29 

Silver fulminate. 

0.095 

0.02 

Cadmium fulminate. 

0.11 

0.008 

Mercurous azide. 

0.145 

0.045 

Silver azide. 

0.07 

0.02 

Lead azide. 

0.09 

0.025 

Cadmium azide. 

0.04 

0.01 


With each of the initiators which was tried, tetryl was more easily 
detonated than TNT. Taylor and Cope have determined the 
minimum charges of fulminate-chlorate (90:10) necessary to 
cause the complete detonation of various mixtures of TNT and 
tetryl, as follows: 


sulfuric acid. It reacts with aniline in benzene solution at ordi¬ 
nary temperature; red crystals of 2,4,6-trinitrodiphenylamine, 
m.p. 179.5-180°, separate after the liquid has stood for a few 
hours, and extraction of the liquid with water yields an aqueous 
solution of methylnitramine. 


Mixture of TNT-Tbtrtl 
100 0 

90 10 

80 20 
_ 50 50 

0 100 


Weight of Initiator, Grams 
0.25 
0.22 
0.21 
0.20 
0.19 



By heating tetryl alone, Farmer and Desvergnes obtained 
picric acid, and by heating tetrad in high-boiling solvents Mer- 


dens,®° van Romburgh, 00 and Davis and Allen 00 obtained methyl- 


“Ethyl Tetryl.” 2,4,6-Trinitrophenylethylnitramine 
The ethyl analogue of tetryl was first prepared by van Rom¬ 
burgh, who procured it both by nitrating monoethylaniline and 
by nitrating diethylaniline, and reported that it melts at 96°. 
The present writer has found that the pure material, recrystal¬ 
lized twice from nitric acid (d. 1.42) and once from alcohol, 
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‘melts at 94°. It is comparable to tetryl in its chemical reactions 
and in its explosive properties. 

“Butyl Tetryl.” 2,4,6-Trinitrophenyl-n-butylnitramine 

The n-butyl analogue of tetryl has been prepared by two 
methods: (a) by condensing 2,4-dinitrochlorobenzene with 
n-butylamine to form 2,4-dinitro-n-butylaniline, 103 and by the 
nitration of this product; and (6) by the nitration in one step of 
n-butylaniline. The pure substance crystallizes from alcohol in 

103 Pure 2,4-dinitro-n-butylaniline crystallizes from alcohol in deep yel¬ 
low or orange needles, m.p. 92.5-93.0°. 
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lemon-yellow plates which melt at 97.5-98.0°. It is readily soluble 
in benzene, ethyl acetate, alcohol and acetone, and is insoluble 
in petroleum ether. It yields sodium picrate when boiled with 
sodium carbonate solution. 

Butyl tetryl is suitable for use in boosters, reinforced detona¬ 
tors, detonating fuse, primer caps, etc. For the detonation of 0.4 
gram, it requires 0.19 gram of mercury fulminate. It has a 
slightly greater shattering effect than TNT in the sand test and 
shows about the same sensitivity as tetryl in the drop test. It 
explodes spontaneously at 210°. 

Hexanitrodiphenylamine 

2,2',4,4 / ,6,6'-Hexanitrodiphenylamine (hexil, hexite, hexamin, 
etc.) is another explosive which can be prepared most conveniently 
from dinitrochlorobenzene. Its ammonium salt has been used 
under the name of aurantia as a yellow dye for silk and wool. 
It has valuable explosive properties but is more poisonous than 
nitroglycerin and attacks the skin, causing severe blisters which 
resemble burns. Its dust is injurious to the mucous membranes 
of the mouth, nose, and lungs. Mertens 104 in 1878 prepared hexa¬ 
nitrodiphenylamine by the nitration of diphenylamine with fum¬ 
ing nitric acid in concentrated sulfuric acid solution. Its behavior 
as a pseudo-acid has been studied by Alexandrov and by 
Hantzsch and Opolski. Hausermann in 1891 reported upon 
its explosive power as compared with trinitrotoluene, and a 
patent granted in 1909 to Otto Freiherr von Schroetter de¬ 
scribed an explosive consisting of 80 parts of hexanitrodiphenyl- 
amine and 20 parts of trinitrotoluene. The large-scale preparation 
by the direct nitration of diphenylamine was reported in 1910, 
and the process from dinitrochlorobenzene, originally described 
in a patent to the Griesheim Chem. Fabrik, was reported by 

i04 Ber„ 11, 843 (1878). Austen, ibid., 7, 1249 (1874), reported the forma¬ 
tion of the substance by the nitration of picryl-p-nitroaniline, and Gnehra, 
ibid., 7, 1399 (1874), by the nitration of methyldiphenylamine. 
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Carter in 1913 and studied further by Hoffman and Dame 
in 1919 and by Marshall in 1920. 



Dinitrochlorobenzene reacts with 2 equivalents of aniline, when 
the materials are warmed together in the absence of solvent or 
when they are stirred together vigorously with water 80-90°, 
to form dinitrodiphenylamine in practically quantitative yield, 
along with 1 equivalent of aniline hydrochloride. The use of the 


second molecule of aniline to combine with the hydrogen chlo-» 
ride involves unnecessary expense, and the same results may be 
accomplished by means of some mineral alkali or acid-neutraliz¬ 
ing substance like sodium acetate or sodium or calcium car¬ 
bonate. The product, which is insoluble in water, separates in 
bright red needles. Pure 2,4-dinitrodiphenylamine, recrystallized 
from alcohol or from benzene, melts at 156-157°. The crude 
product is nitrated in one or in two stages to the hexanitro 
compound. 

Preparation oj Hexanitrodiphenylamine (Two-Stage Nitration). Sev¬ 
enty grams of aniline and 32 grams of precipitated calcium carbonate 
are stirred up together with water in such manner as to form a homo¬ 
geneous suspension, and the mixture is heated to about 60°. Dinitro¬ 
chlorobenzene, 150 grams, previously melted, is poured in slowly in a 
fine stream while the stirring is continued and the mixture is heated 
gradually to about 90°, the rate of heating being regulated by the 
progress of the reaction. The product is washed with hydrochloric acid 
to free it from aniline and calcium carbonate, then with water until free 
from chlorides, and dried in the oven at 100°. 

Fifty grams of finely powdered dinitrodiphenylamine is added in 
small portions at a time to 420 grams of nitric acid (d. 1.33), which is 
stirred vigorously while the temperature is maintained at 50-60°. The 
progress of the nitration is followed by observing the color change from 
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the red of the dinitro compound to the yellow of the tetranitrodi- 
phenylamine. After all has been added, the temperature is raised to 
80-90° and kept there for 2 hours longer while the stirring is continued. 
After the mixture has cooled, the product is filtered off directly, washed 
with water until free from acid, and dried in the air or in the oven at 
100 °. 

Fifty grams of the tetranitrodiphenylamine is added slowly, with stir¬ 
ring, during an hour, to a mixture of 250 grams of nitric acid (d. 1.50) 
and 250 grams of sulfuric acid (d. 1.83). After all has been added, the 
mixture is allowed to stand for 3 hours at laboratory temperature, and 
is then drowned in ice water. The hexanitrodiphenylamine is filtered off, 
washed thoroughly with water, dried in the air, and recrystallizcd from 
acetone with the addition of petroleum ether. 

Pure hexanitrodiphenylamine, small yellow needles, melts with 
decomposition at 243.0-244.5°. It is insoluble in chloroform, spar¬ 
ingly soluble in ether and in cold acetic acid, fairly soluble in 
alcohol, and readily soluble in cold acetone and in warm acetic 
and nitric acids. 

Marshall reports minimum priming charges of fulminate- 
chlorate (90:10) necessary for the complete detonation of the 
indicated explosives to be as follows: 

Grams 


Hexanitrodiphenylamine.0.18 

Tetryl.0.20 

Tetranitroaniline.0.20 

Trinitrotoluene.0.25 


He found hexanitrodiphenylamine to be slightly less $ensiti\’e in 
the drop test than tetryl and tetranitroaniline. When 1 pound of 
the explosive was loaded into a 3.5-inch cubical box of cardboard 
or tin and fired at with a U.S. Army rifle from a distance of 30 
yards, hexanitrodiphenylamine gave no detonations in the card¬ 
board boxes, and 7 detonations and 1 failure in tin; TNT gave 
no detonation in cardboard, fire and detonation in tin; and tetryl 
and tetranitroaniline gave detonations in every case with either 
kind of container. Marshall reported the velocity of detonation 
of hexanitrodiphenylamine to be 6898 meters per second at den¬ 
sity 1.58, and 7150 meters per second at density 1.67. Pellets of 
the explosive, mixed with 1 per cent of stearic acid, compressed 
at 5000 pounds per square inch, had a density 1.43; at 10,000 
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pounds per square inch, density 1.56; at 15,000 pounds per square 
inch, density 1.59; and at 20,000 pounds per square inch, density 
1.60. The pellets which showed the best homogeneity and the 
least tendency to crumble were those of density 1.56. 


Hexanitrodiphenyl Sulfide 

NO, NO, 



Hexanitrodiphenyl sulfide (picryl sulfide) is formed by the 
interaction of picryl chloride and sodium thiosulfate in alcohol 
solution in the presence of magnesium carbonate. It is sparingly 
soluble in alcohol and ether, more readily in glacial acetic acid 
and acetone, golden-yellow leaflets from alcohol-acetone, m.p. 
234°. It does not stain the fingers yellow and is said to be non- 
poisonous. Its explosive properties are comparable to those of 
hexanitrodiphenylamine. Its use in reinforced detonators has 
been suggested, and the fact that its explosion produces sulfur 
dioxide has commended it for use in projectiles intended to 
make closed spaces, such as casemates, holds of ships, etc., un¬ 
tenable. During the first World War the Germans used drop 
bombs loaded with a mixture of equal parts of TNT and hexa¬ 
nitrodiphenyl sulfide. 


Hexanitrodiphenyl Sulfone 

NO, NO, 



The action of nitric acid on hexanitrodiphenyl sulfide yields a 
substance, faintly yellowish crystals, m.p. 307°, which Stett- 
bacher believes to be the sulfone, not the peroxide as the patent 
states, for the reason that it is^ stable at elevated temperatures 

and is less sensitive to shock than the sulfide. It is a more 
powerful explosive than hexanitrodiphenyl sulfide. 


Hexanitro-oxanilide 



This substance, m.p. 295-300°, results from the direct nitration 
of oxanilide. It is stable and about as powerful as TNT, and 
is reported to explode with the production of a temperature which 
is distinctly lower than that produced by many high explosives. 


Hexanitrocarbanilide 

NO, NO, 



2,2',4,4',6,6'-Hexanitro-N,N'-diphenylurea (hexanitrocarbani- 
lide or sym-dipicrylurea) may be prepared by the nitration of 
carbanilide (syrn-diphenylurea) in one, in two, or in three stages. 
It is of interest because of its explosive properties and because 
it supplies one way in which benzene may be converted into an 


explosive which is valuable both for military and for civil uses. 
Carbanilide may be prepared by the interaction of aniline and 
phosgene but is most conveniently and economically procured by 
heating aniline and urea together at 160-165°. 

Preparation of Hexanitrocarbanilide (Two Stages). Forty grams of 

carbanilide is dissolved in 60 cc. of concentrated sulfuric acid (d. 1.84), 

and the solution is added drop by drop during 4 hours to 96 cc. of nitric 

acid (d . 1.51) while the mixture 13 stirred vigorously with a mechanical 

stirrer and its temperature is maintained at 35° to 40°. After all has 

been added, the stirring is continued and the temperature is raised to 

60° during half an hour and maintained at 60° for another hour. The 

mixture is cooled to room temperature, allowed to stand over night, 

then treated with cracked ice and water, and filtered. The crude tetra- 
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nitrocarbanilide is washed thoroughly with water and allowed to dry in 
the air. 

Ten grams of crude tetranitrocarbanilide is added to a mixture of 16 
grams of concentrated sulfuric acid (d . 1.84) and 24 grams of nitric acid 
( d . 1.51), and the material is heated on the steam bath for 1 hour with 
constant stirring. The mixture, after cooling, is treated with cracked ice 
and water, and filtered. The product, washed with 500 cc. of cold water, 
then with 500 cc. of hot water, and dried in the air, is hexanitro¬ 
carbanilide of satisfactory quality for use as an explosive. 

Pure hexanitrocarbanilide crystallizes from acetone-ligroin in 
pale yellow rosettes which soften and darken at 204° and melt 
at 208-209° with decomposition. It yields picric acid when 
warmed with dilute sulfuric acid, and trinitroaniline when boiled 
with strong ammonia water. A deep ruby-red color is developed 
when hexanitrocarbanilide is allowed to stand at ordinary tem¬ 
peratures in contact with strong ammonia water. Tetranitrocar- 
banilide, dinitroaniline, trinitroaniline, picric acid, and dinitro- 
phenol do not give this color. 

Hexanitrocarbanilide is a brisant high explosive suitable for use 
in boosters, reinforced detonators, detonating fuse, primer caps, 
etc. For the detonation of 0.4 gram, it requires 0.19 gram of mer¬ 
cury fulminate. It is slightly stronger than TNT in the sand test 
and of about the same sensitivity as tetryl in the drop test. It 
explodes spontaneously at 345°. 


Hexanitroazobenzene 

Hexanitroazobenzene may be prepared from dinitrochloroben- 
zene and hydrazine by the reactions indicated below: 



The first of these reactions takes place in hot-water suspension 
in the presence of sodium or calcium carbonate. The resulting 
tetranitrohydrazobenzene is both nitrated and oxidized by the 
mixed acid in the next step. Pure 2,2',4,4',6,6'-hexanitroazoben- 
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zene crystallizes from acetone in handsome orange-colored 
needles which melt at 215°. The explosive properties of the sub¬ 
stance have not been reported in detail. The azo group makes it 
more powerful and more brisant than hexanitrodiphenylamine. 
The accessibility of the raw materials and the simplicity of its 
preparation commend it for use in boosters and compound 
detonators. 
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CHAPTER V 
NITRIC ESTERS 

Nitric esters or organic nitrates contain the nitrate radical, 
—0—NO*, attached to a carbon atom, or, to express the same 
idea in a different way, they contain the nitro group, —N0 2 , 
attached to an oxygen atom winch is attached to a carbon. In 
nitro compounds , strictly so called, the nitro group is attached 
directly to a carbon; in nitroamines or nitramincs it is attached 
to an amino nitrogen atom, that is, to a nitrogen which is at¬ 
tached to a carbon. In the nitric esters and in the nitroamines 
alike, a single atom stands between the nitro group and the 
carbon atom of the organic molecule. Substances of the two 
classes are alike in their most characteristic reaction, namely, 
they are formed by the reversible nitration of alcohols and 
amines respectively. 

During the nitration of glycerin by the action of strong nitric 
acid or of strong mixed acid upon it, nitro groups are introduced 
in place of three of the hydrogen atoms of the original molecule. 
There is therefore a certain propriety in thinking of the product 
as a nitro compound, and a reasonable warrant for the common 
practice of calling it by the name of trinitroglycerin ot, more 
commonly, of nitroglycerin. The hydrogen atoms which are re¬ 
placed were attached to oxygen atoms; the product is really a 
nitric ester, and its proper name is glyceryl trinitrate. Similarly, 
the substances which are commonly called nitroglycol, nitro- 
starch, nitrosugar, nitrolactose, nitrocotton, etc., are actually 
nitric esters. 

The physical properties of the nitric esters resemble in a gen¬ 
eral way the physical properties of the alcohols from which they 
arc derived. Thus, methyl and ethyl nitrate, like methyl and 
ethyl alcohol, are volatile liquids; nitroglycerin is a viscous oil, 
more viscous and less volatile than glycol dinitrate as glycerin 

is more viscous and less volatile than glycol. Nitrocellulose from 
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fibrous cellulose yields a tough and plastic colloid, but nitro- 
starch remains from the evaporation of its solutions as a mass 
which is brittle and friable. 

Methyl Nitrate 

Methyl nitrate is a powerful explosive although its physical 
properties are such that it is not of practical use, and it is of 
interest only because it is the simplest of the nitric esters. Like 
ethyl and n-propyl nitrates, it may be prepared by the careful 
distillation of the alcohol with concentrated nitric acid (d. 1.42) 
from which, however, the last traces of nitrous acid must first 
have been removed by the addition of urea. It may also be pre¬ 
pared by adding the alcohol to strong mixed acid at low tem¬ 
perature, stirring, and separating and washing the product with¬ 
out distillation, by a process similar to that which is used for the 
preparation of nitroglycerin and nitroglycol except that the vola¬ 
tility of the product requires the stirring to be done by mechanical 
means and not by compressed air. It is a colorless limpid liquid 
somewhat less viscous than water, boiling point 65-66°, specific 
gravity 1.2322 at 5°, 1.2167 at 15°, and 1.2032 at 25°. Its vapors 
have a strongly aromatic odor resembling that of chloroform, and 
cause headache if they are inhaled. It dissolves collodion nitro¬ 
cotton to form a jelly from which the methyl nitrate evaporates 
readily. 


Methyl nitrate has a slightly higher energy content than nitro¬ 
glycerin and a slightly greater explosive effect. Naoum reports 
that 10 grams of methyl nitrate in the Trauzl test with water 
tamping caused an expansion of 615 cc., while 10 grams of nitro¬ 
glycerin under the same conditions gave 600 cc. Methyl nitrate 
is very much more sensitive to initiation than nitroglycerin, a 
fact which, like its higher velocity of detonation, is probably 
associated with its lower viscosity. It is less sensitive than nitro¬ 
glycerin to the mechanical shock of the drop test. In the small 
lead block test, or lead block compression test, 100 grams of 
methyl nitrate under slight confinement in a shell of sheet lead 

1 mm. thick and tamped with thin cork plates, gave a compres- 
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sion of 24.5 ram. while nitroglycol similarly gave 30 mm. and 
nitroglycerin 18.5 mm. 

Methyl nitrate is easily inflammable and burns in an open 
dish with a large non-luminous flame. Its vapors explode when 
heated to about 150°. 

Berthelot measured the velocity of detonation of methyl 
nitrate in tubes of such small diameter that the maximum velocity 
of detonation was not secured, but he was able to make certain 
interesting inferences both as to the effect of the envelope and 
as to the effect of the physical state of the explosive. Some of 
his results are summarized in the table below. The data indicate 



Internal 

External 

Velocity 
or Deto¬ 
nation, 


Diameter, 

Diameter, 

Meteb8 

Tube or 

Millimeters 

Millimeters 

per Second 

Rubber, canvas covered ... 

5 

12 

1616 

Glass . 

3 

12 

2482 

Claw . 

3 

7 

2191 

Glass . 

5 

7 

1890 

Britannia metal . 

3 

12.6 

1230 

Steel . 

3 

15 

2084 

Steel. 

3 

15 

2094 


that with tubes of the same internal diameter the velocity of 
detonation is greater in those cases in which the rupture of the 
tube is more difficult; it is greater in the tubes which have thicker 
walls and in the tubes which are made of the stronger materials. 
The extent to which the velocity of detonation builds up depends 
in some measure upon the pressure which builds up before the 
container is ruptured. By comparing these results with those from 
other explosive substances, Berthelot was able to make further 
inductions. 

In fact, nitroglycerin in lead tubes 3 mm. internal diam¬ 
eter gave velocities in the neighborhood of 1300 meters per 
second, while dynamite in similar metallic tubes attained 
2700 meters per second. This sets in evidence the influence of 
the structure of the explosive substance upon the velocity of 
propagation of the explosion, pure nitroglycerin, a viscous 
liquid, transmitting the shock which determines the detona¬ 
tion much more irregularly than the silica impregnated in 
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a uniform manner with the same liquid. Mica dynamite 
according to my observations produces effects which are still 
more considerable, a fact which could be foreseen from the 
crystalline structure of the mica, a substance which is less 
deformable than amorphous silica. 

This last induction is confirmed by observations on nitro- 
mannite, a crystalline solid which appears by reason of this 
circumstance better suited than liquid methyl. nitrate for 
transmitting detonation. It has in fact given practically 
constant velocities of 7700 meters per second in lead tubes 
of 1.9 mm. internal diameter at a density of loading of 1.9. 
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Likewise picric acid, also crystalline, 6500 meters per 
second. . . . 

The influence of the structure of the explosive substance 
on the course of the detonation being thus made evident, let 
us cite new facts which show the effect due to the contain¬ 
ing envelope. . . . Compressed guncotton at such densities 
of loading as 1.0 and 1.27 in lead tubes 3.15 mm. internal 
diameter gave velocities of 5400 meters per second, while 
at a density of loading of practically one-half less (0.73) in 
a lead tube 3.77 mm. internal diameter, a velocity of 3800 
meters per second was observed—a difference which is evi¬ 
dently due to the reduced continuity of the material. In 
supple cordcau, slightly resistant, formed by a single strand 
or braid, with a density of loading of 0.65, the velocity falls 
even to 2400 meters per second. But the feeble resistance of 
the envelope may be compensated by the mass of the explo¬ 
sive which opposes itself, especially in the central portion of 
the mass, to the instantaneous escape of the gas. Abel, in 
fact, with cartridges of compressed guncotton, of ten times 
the diameter of the above-mentioned cordeau, placed end to 
end, in the open air, has observed velocities of 5300 to 6000 
meters per second. 

Other Alkyl Nitrates 

Ethyl nitrate is a colorless liquid of agreeable odor, boiling 
point 87°, specific gravity (15°/15°) 1.1159 at 15°, and 1.1044 
(25°/25°) at 25°. It has a less favorable oxygen balance than 
methyl nitrate, and is much less sensitive to initiation than the 
latter substance. It has only about 48% of the energy content of 
nitroglycerin, but its lower viscosity tends to give it a higher 
initial velocity of detonation than nitroglycerin and it performs 
about 58% as well as nitroglycerin in the sand test. A No. 8 
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blasting cap will not detonate ethyl nitrate unless the explosive 
is tamped or confined. Mixed with fuller’s earth in the proportion 
70/30 or 60/40, it yields a brisant explosive which may be deto¬ 
nated without confinement. 

n-Propyl nitrate, like ethyl nitrate, can be prepared by mixing 
the alcohol with nitric acid of density 1.42 or thereabouts, and 
carefully distilling the mixture. Ethyl alcohol and n-propyl alco¬ 
hol, which contain the methylene group, are easily oxidized; if 
they arc added to nitric acid of greater strength than density 
1.42, or if they arc added to strong mixed acid, they are likely 
to react with explosive violence and the abundant production of 
nitrous fumes, no matter how efficient the cooling. n-Propyl 
nitrate has a pleasant ethereal odor, boiling point 110.5°, specific 
gravity (15715°) 1.0631 at 15°, and (25°/25°) 1.0531 at 25°. 
It is less sensitive to detonation than ethyl nitrate. Ten grams in 
a Trauzl block, with water tamping and with a No. 8 blasting 
cap, detonated only partially and gave an expansion of 45 cc., 
or 15 cc. more than the cap alone, but 10 grams of it, mixed with 
4 grams of fuller’s earth to form a moist powder and exploded 
with a No. 8 cap, gave a sharp explosion and a net expansion 
of 230 cc. 

Isopropyl nitrate, b.p. 101-102°, specific gravity 1.054 at 0°, 
1.036 at 19°, is prepared by the interaction of isopropyl iodide 
and silver nitrate. The hydrogen atom which is attached in 
isopropyl alcohol to the carbon atom carrying the hydroxyl group 
is so easily oxidized that it is not feasible to prepare the com¬ 
pound by the action of nitric acid on the alcohol. 

Nitroglycerin (Glyceryl trinitrate, NG) 

Nitroglycerin was first prepared late in the year 1846 or early 
.in 1847 by the Italian chemist, Ascanio Sobrero (1812-1888), 


who was at the time professor of applied chemistry at the Uni¬ 
versity of Torino. Sobrero had studied medicine in the same city, 
and in 1834 had been authorized to practice as a physician. After 
that he studied with Pelouze in Paris and served as his assistant 
in his private laboratory from 1840 to 1843. In 1843 he left Paris, 
studied for several months with Liebig at Giessen, and returned 

to Torino where he took up the duties of a teacher and in 1845 
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built and equipped a modest laboratory of his own. The earliest 
printed account of nitroglycerin appears in a letter which Sobrero 
wrote to Pelouze and which Pelouze caused to be published in 
LInstitut of February 15, 1847. In the same month Sobrero pre¬ 
sented to the Academy of Torino a paper, Sopra alcuni nuovi 
composti julminanti ottenuti col mezzo dell'azione dell'acido 



Fioure 51. Ascanio Sobrero (1812-1888). First prepared nitroglycerin, 
nitromannite, and nitrolactose, 1846-1847. 

nitrico sulle sostanze organiche vegetali, in which he described 
nitroglycerin, nitromannite, and nitrated lactose. Later in the 
year he presented another paper, Sulla Glicerina Fulminante o 
Piroglycerina , before the chemistry section of the Ninth Italian 
Scientific Congress at Venice. 

Sobrero found that, if concentrated nitric acid or strong mixed 
acid is added to glycerin, a violent reaction ensues and red fumes 
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are evolved, but that, if syrupy glycerin is added to a mixture of 
two volumes of sulfuric acid (d. 1.84) and one volume of nitric 
acid (d. 1.50) with stirring while the mixture is kept below 0°, 
then the results are entirely different, the glycerin dissolves, and 
the solution when poured into water gives an oily precipitate of 
nitroglycerin. He collected the oil, washed it with water until free 
from acid, dried in a vacuum over sulfuric acid, and procured a 
transparent liquid of the color and appearance of olive oil. (Pure 
nitroglycerin is water-white.) Sobrero reported a value for the 
density which is very close to that which is now generally ac¬ 
cepted, observed the ready solubility of nitroglycerin in alcohol 
and its reprecipitation by water, and reported a number of its 
chemical reactions—its comportments with acid and with alkali, 
that 

It detonates when brought into contact with metallic 
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potassium, and evolves oxides of nitrogen in contact with 
phosphorus at 20° to 30°C., but at higher temperatures it 
ignites with an explosion. . . . When heated, nitroglycerin 
decomposes. A drop heated on platinum foil ignites and 
burns very fiercely. It has, however, the property of deto¬ 
nating under certain circumstances with great violence. On 
one occasion a small quantity of an ethereal solution of 
nitroglycerin was allowed to evaporate in a glass dish. The 
residue of nitroglycerin was certainly not more than 2 or 3 
centigrams. On heating the dish over a spirit lamp a most 
violent explosion resulted, and the dish was broken to atoms. 

. . . The safest plan for demonstrating the explosive power 
of nitroglycerin is to place a drop upon a watch glass and 
detonate it by touching it with a piece of platinum wire 
heated to low redness. Nitroglycerin has a sharp, sweet, 
aromatic taste. It is advisable to take great care in testing 
this * property. A trace of nitroglycerin placed upon the 
tongue, but not swallowed, gives rise to a most violent pul¬ 
sating headache accompanied by great weakness of the 
limbs. 

For many years Sobrero kept in his laboratory and guarded 
jealously a sample of the original nitroglycerin which he had 
prepared in 1847. In 1886 he washed this material with a dilute 
solution of sodium bicarbonate and took it to the Nobel-Avigliana 
factory, of which he was a consultant, where he gave verbal 
testimony of its authenticity and where it has since been stored 
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in one of the magazines. Molinari and Quartieri in a book pub¬ 
lished in 1913 state that the sample, consisting of about 200 cc. 
under water in a bottle, was at that time unaltered and that 
analyses gave values for nitrogen in the neighborhood of 18.35%, 
close to the theoretical. 

Sobrero seems originally to have thought more highly of the 
Bolid crystalline nitromannite, which he thought might be used 
in percussion caps, than of the liquid nitroglycerin, but a spon¬ 
taneous explosion of 400 grams of the former substance in the 
laboratory of the arsenal of Torino in 1853 and the extensive 
damage which resulted caused him to lose interest in the mate¬ 
rial. After Nobel’s invention of dynamite and of the blasting cap 
had made the use of nitroglycerin safe and practical, Sobrero 
attempted in 1873 to establish a factory to be operated by Italian 
capital for the manufacture of an explosive called melanina, 
which was a kind of dynamite formed by absorbing nitroglycerin 
in a mixture of powdered charcoal and the silicious earth of 
Santa Fiora in Tuscany. The project did not succeed. Shortly 
afterwards Sobrero accepted a position as consultant to the 
Nobel-Avigliana factory, a position which paid a generous salary 
during his life and a pension to his widow after his death. The 
high regard in which he was held by the Nobel company is indi¬ 
cated further by the bust of him which was unveiled in 1879 in 
the Avigliana factory. 

Glycerin (glycerol) is a by-product of soap manufacture. All 
natural fats, whether of animal or vegetable origin, whether 
solid like beef suet or liquid like olive oil, are glyceryl esters of 
long-chain fatty acids containing an even number of carbon 

atoms. When they are warmed with an aqueous solution of strong 

• 

alkali, they are saponified; soap, which is the alkali salt of the 
acids of the fats, is formed, and glycerin is produced which 
remains dissolved in the liquid. Glycerin is also formed from 
fats by the action of steam; the fatty acids, insoluble in water 
and generally of higher melting point than the fats, are formed 
at the same time. 

Glycerin is a viscous liquid, colorless and odorless when pure, 


and possessing a sweet taste. It is hygroscopic, will absorb more 
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than half its own weight of moisture from the air, and does not 
evaporate. Glycerin will solidify in a freezing mixture, and when 
once frozen melts again at about 17°. It boils at atmospheric 
pressure at 290° with slight decomposition, and is best purified by 
distillation in vacuum. Its specific gravity is 1.265 at 15°. Per¬ 
fectly pure and colorless glycerin yields a water-white nitro¬ 
glycerin. Dynamite glycerin is a distilled product of high purity, 
density 1.262 or higher, and contains at least 99% of glycerin 
and less than 1% of water. It varies in color from pale yellow to 
dark brown, generally has a faint odor resembling that of burnt 
sugar, and yields a nitroglycerin of a pale yellow or pale brown 
color. The explosives makers consider a test nitration on a labora¬ 
tory scale to be the surest way of estimating the quality of a 
sample of dynamite glycerin. 

Small amounts of glycerin are produced during an ordinary 
alcoholic fermentation, but the quantity is greatly increased if a 
considerable amount of sodium sulfite is present. A commercial 
process based upon this principle was developed and used in 
Germany during the first World War, when the supply of glycerin 
from fats was insufficient to fill the needs of the explosives manu¬ 
facturers, and similar processes have been used to some extent 
elsewhere and since that time. At the beginning of the second 
World War an effort was made to increase the production of 
whale oil for the manufacture of glycerin. Modern methods— 
harpoons shot from guns, fast Diesel-propelled steel ships—re¬ 
sulted immediately in a tremendous slaughter of whales, and 
whale oil again has become difficult to procure. Recent advances 
in synthetic chemistry make it probable that glycerin in the 
future will be prepared in large quantity from petroleum. 

Cracking gas, which is produced when heavy petroleum is 
cracked to produce gasoline, consists in large part of olefins, par¬ 
ticularly ethylene and propylene, and is being used more and 
more for the manufacture of such materials as glycol and gly¬ 
cerin, glycol dinitrate and nitroglycerin, mustard gas, ethanola- 
mine and pentryl. The olefins under ordinary conditions combine 
with two atoms of chlorine, adding them readily to the unsatu¬ 
rated linkage, and thereafter react with chlorine no further. It 
has been found that chlorine docs not add to hot propylene in the 
gas phase, but substitutes instead, one of the hydrogen atoms 
of the methyl group being replaced and allyl chloride being 

formed. This at a lower temperature adds chlorine normally to 



Figubb 52. Nitroglycerin Nitrating House. 
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form 1,2,3-trichloropropane which gives glycerin on hydrolysis. 

CH, CH,—Cl CH,—Cl CH,—OH CH^-ONO, 

—* c^h —► bn —Cl-► Ah—OH -► d;H—ONO, 

ch, Ah, bn,—c\ i h,—oh . ch,—ono. 

Nitroglycerin is formed and remains in solution if glycerin is 
added to a large excess of strong nitric acid. Heat is evolved, and 
cooling is necessary. The nitroglycerin is thrown out as a heavy 
oil when the solution is diluted with water. A further quantity 
of the substance is procured by extracting the dilute acid liquors 
with chloroform. Naoum reports that 100 grams of glycerin 
treated in this manner with 1000 grams of 99% nitric acid yields 
207.2 grams of nitroglycerin analyzing 18.16% nitrogen (calc. 
18.50% N) and containing a small amount of dinitroglycerin 
(glyceryl dinitrate). The yield of the trinitrate may be improved 
by the addition to the nitric acid of dehydrating agents such as 
phosphorus pentoxide, calcium ^nitrate, or strong sulfuric acid. 

Thus, if 100 grams of glycerin is added with cooling to a solution 
of 150 grams of phosphorus pentoxide in the strongest nitric acid, 
phosphoric acid precipitates as a heavy syrupy layer and the 
supernatant acid liquid on dilution yields about 200 grams of 
nitroglycerin. The yield is substantially the same if the glycerin 
is first dissolved in the nitric acid alone and if the phosphorus 
pentoxide is added afterwards. One hundred grams of glycerin 
in 500 grams of the strongest nitric acid, 400 grams of anhydrous 



Figure 53. Nitroglycerin Nitrator. (Courtesy B. I. du Pont de Nemours 

and Company, Inc.) 


calcium nitrate being added and the mixture allowed to stand for 
some hours, gives on drowning and purification 220 grams of 
nitroglycerin which contains about 10% of glyceryl dinitrate. 

All these methods are too expensive, for the excess of nitric 

acid is lost or has to be recovered from dilute solution. A process 

in which the nitroglycerin comes out as a separate phase without 

the spent acid being diluted is preferable—and it is indeed true 

that the addition of strong sulfuric acid to a solution of glycerin 

in strong nitric acid completes the esterification and causes the 

nitroglycerin to separate out. Since the strongest nitric acid is 

expensive to manufacture, and since a mixture of less strong nitric 

acid with oleum (sulfuric acid containing free sulfur trioxide) 
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may be identical in all respects with a mixture of strong nitric 
and strong sulfuric acids, glycerin is universally nitrated in com- 
imercial practice by means of acid already mixed, and the nitro¬ 


glycerin is procured by means of gravity separation of the phases. 
One hundred parts by weight of glycerin yield 225 to 235 parts of 
nitroglycerin. 

One part of glycerin is nitrated with about 6 parts of mixed 
acid, made up by the use of oleum and containing about 40.0% 



Fioui* 54. Interior of Nitroglycerin Storage House. (Courtesy E. I. du 

Pont de Nemours and Company, Inc.) 


of nitric acid, 59.5% of sulfuric acid, and 0.5% of water. The 
nitration in this country is carried out in cast iron or steel nitra- 
tore, in Europe in nitrators of lead. The glycerin is commonly 
added from a cock, controlled by hand, in a stream about the 
size of a man’s finger. The mixture is stirred by compressed air, 
and the temperature is controlled carefully by means of brine 
coils, there being usually two thermometers, one in the liquid, 
one in the gas phase above it. In Great Britain the temperature 
of the nitration mixture is not allowed to rise above 22°C., in 
this country generally not above 25°. If the temperature for any 
reason gets out of control, or if the workman sees red fumes 
through the window in the nitrator, then the charge is dumped 
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Fiocre 55. Nitroglycerin Buggy. (Courtesy Hercules Powder Company.) 
For transporting nitroglycerin from the storage house to the house where 
it is mixed with the other ingredients of dynamite. Note the absence of 
valves and the use of wooden hose clamps as a safety precaution. 


quickly into a drowning tank and the danger is averted. The 
safety precautions which are everywhere exercised are such that 
the explosion of a nitroglycerin plant is a rare occurrence. After 
all the glycerin has been added to the nitrator, agitation and 
cooling arc continued until the temperature drops to about 15°, 
and the mixture is then run off to the separator where the nitro¬ 
glycerin rises to the top. The spent acid contains 9 to 10% of 
nitric acid, 72 to 74% of sulfuric acid, and 16 to 18% of water. 

The nitroglycerin from the separator contains about 10% of 
its weight of dissolved acid (about 8% nitric and about 2% 
sulfuric). Most of this is removed by a drowning wash or pre- 
wash carried out, in Europe with water at about 15°, in this 
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country with water at 38° to 43°, while the mixture is agitated 
with compressed air. The higher temperature reduces the viscosity 
of the nitroglycerin and increases greatly the efficiency of the 
washing. The nitroglycerin is heavier than water and sinks 
rapidly to the bottom. It is washed again with water, then with 
sodium carbonate solution (2 or 3%), and then with water until 
the washings give no color with phenolphthalein and the nitro¬ 
glycerin itself is neutral to litmus paper. In this country the 
nitroglycerin is sometimes given a final wash with a concentrated 
solution of common salt. This reduces the moisture which is 
suspended in it, to about the same extent as the filtration to 
which it is commonly subjected in European practice. The nitro¬ 
glycerin then goes to storage tanks in a heated building where 
there is no danger of freezing. It has a milky appearance at first, 
but this quickly disappears. After one day of storage it generally 
contains not more than 0.3 or 0.4% of moisture, and this amount 
does not interfere with its use for the manufacture of dynamite. 

Pure nitroglycerin is odorless at ordinary temperatures, but has 
a faint and characteristic odor at temperatures above 50°. Its 
specific gravity is 1.6009 at 15° and 1.5910 at 25°. It contracts 
on freezing. Its vapor pressure has been reported by Marshall 
and Peace to be 0.00025 mm. at 20°, 0.00083 mm. at 30°, 
0.0024 at 40°, 0.0072 at 50°, 0.0188 at 60°, 0.043 at 70°, 0.098 at 
80°, and 0.29 mm. at 93.3°. About 5 cc. of nitroglycerin passes 
over with one liter of water in a steam distillation. Snelling and 
Storm heated nitroglycerin at atmospheric pressure in a dis¬ 
tillation apparatus behind an adequate barricade. They reported 
that 

Nitroglycerin begins to decompose at temperatures as low 
as 50° or 60°C. ... At a temperature of about 135°C. the 
decomposition of nitroglycerin is so rapid as to cause the 
liquid to become of a strongly reddish color, owing to the 
absorption of the nitrous fumes resulting from that which 
is decomposed; and at a temperature of about 145°C. the 
evolution of decomposition products is so rapid that, at 
atmospheric pressures, ebullition begins, and the liquid 
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“boils” strongly. This “boiling” is due in part to the evolu¬ 
tion of decomposition products (mainly oxides of nitrogen 
and water vapor) and in part to the actual volatilization of 
nitroglycerin itself. 



Fiourb 56. C. G. Storm. Author of numerous articles and government 
publications on the properties, testing, and analysis of smokeless powder 
and high explosives. Explosives Chemist at Navy Powder Works, 1901- 
1909, at U. S. Bureau of Mines, 1909-1915; Directing Chemist, Aetna 
Explosives Company, 1915-1917; Major and Lieutenant-Colonel, Ordnance 
Department, 1917-1919; Research Chemist, Trojan Powder Company, 
1919; Chief Explosives Chemical Engineer, Office of the Chief of Ordnance, 
War Department, 1919-1942; since early in 1942, Technical Director, 
National Fireworks, Inc. 

... At temperatures between 145° and 215°C. the ebulli¬ 
tion of nitroglycerin becomes more and more violent; at 
higher temperatures the amount of heat produced by the 

decomposing liquid becomes proportionately greater, and at 
about 218°C. nitroglycerin explodes. 

When nitroglycerin is maintained at a temperature be¬ 
tween 145° and 210°C., its decomposition goes on rapidly, 
accompanied by much volatilization, and under these con¬ 
ditions nitroglycerin may be readily distilled. The distillate 
consists of nitroglycerin, nitric acid, water, and other decom¬ 
position products. The residue that remains after heating 
nitroglycerin under such conditions for some time probably 
consists mainly of glycerin, with small amounts of dinitro¬ 
glycerin, mononitroglyccrin, and other decomposition prod¬ 
ucts. These substances arc far less explosive than ordinary 
nitroglycerin, and accordingly by heating nitroglycerin 
slowly it can be caused to “boil” away until the residue 
consists of products that are practically non-explosive. In a 
number of experiments nitroglycerin was thus heated, and 
a copious residue was obtained. By carefully raising the 

B.P. 

B.P. B.P. (760 mm.) 

(2 mm.) (50 mm.) Most 
Expehi- Exprri- Probable Ignition 

MENTAL. MENTAL, VALUE, TeMPEH- 

•C. °C. *C. ATURE, “C. 


Methyl nitrate. 5 66 

Glycol dinitrate . 70 125 197 ± 3 195-200 

TNT . 190 245-250 300 ± 10 295-300 

Picric acid . 195 255 325 ± 10 300-310 

TNB . 175 250 315 ± 10 

PETN . 160 180 200 ± 10 215 

Nitroglycerin. 125 180 245 ± 5 200 
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temperature this residue could be made to char without 

explosion. 

Belyaev and Yuzefovich heated nitroglycerin and other ex¬ 
plosives in vacuum, and procured the results summarized in the 
following table. The fact that ignition temperatures are fairly 
close to probable boiling points indicates that high concentrations 
of vapor exist at the moment when the substances ignite. The 
authors point out that TNT, PETN, and picric acid neither 

detonate nor burn in vacuum and suggest that this is probably 
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because the boiling points in vacuum arc considerably below the 
ignition temperatures. 

Nitroglycerin crystallizes in two forms, a stable form, dipyram- 
idal rhombic crystals, which melt or freeze at 13.2-13.5°, and a 
labile form, glassy-appearing triclinic crystals, m.p. 1.9-2.2 0 . It 
does not freeze readily or quickly. When cooled rapidly, it 
becomes more and more viscous and finally assumes the state 
of a hard glassy mass, but this is not true freezing, and the glassy 
mass becomes a liquid again at a temperature distinctly below 
the melting point of the crystalline substance. Nitroglycerin in 
dynamite freezes in crystals if the explosive is stored for a con¬ 
siderable length of time at low temperatures, the form in which 
it solidifies being determined apparently by the nature of the 
materials with which it is mixed. If liquid nitroglycerin is 
cooled strongly, say to -20° or -60°, stirred with a glass rod, 
and seeded with particles of one or the other form, then it crystal¬ 
lizes in the form with which it has been seeded. If the solid is 
melted by warming, but not warmed more than a few degrees 
above its melting point, it will on being cooled solidify in the 
form, whether labile or stable, from which it had been melted. 
If, however, it is warmed for some time at 50°, it loses all prefer¬ 
ence for crystallizing in one form rather than in the other, and 
now shows the usual phenomena of supercooling when it is 
chilled. Crystals of the labile form may be preserved sensibly 
unchanged for a week or two, but gradually lose their trans¬ 
parency and change over tot the stable form. Crystals of the 
stable form cannot be changed to the labile form except by melt¬ 
ing, warming above the melting point, and seeding with the 
labile form. 

Nitroglycerin is miscible in all proportions at ordinary tem¬ 
peratures with methyl alcohol, acetone, ethyl ether, ethyl acetate, 
glacial acetic acid, benzene, toluene, nitrobenzene, phenol, chloro¬ 
form, and ethylene chloride, and with homologous nitric esters 
such as dinitroglycerin, dinitrochlorohydrin, nitroglycol, and tri- 
methylencglycol dinitrate. Absolute ethyl, propyl, isopropyl, and 
amyl alcohols mix with nitroglycerin in all proportions if they 
are hot, but their solvent power falls off rapidly at lower tem¬ 
peratures. One hundred grams of absolute ethyl alcohol dissolves 
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37.5 grams of nitroglycerin at 0°, 54.0 grams at 20°. One hun¬ 
dred grams of nitroglycerin on the other hand dissolves 3.4 grams 
of ethyl alcohol at 0°, 5.5 grams at 20°. 

Nitroglycerin dissolves aromatic nitro compounds, such as di- 
nitrotoluene and trinitrotoluene, in all proportions when warm. 
When the liquids are cooled, 100 grams of nitroglycerin at 20° 
still holds in solution 35 grams of DNT or 30 grams of TNT. 
Both nitroglycerin and the polynitro aromatic compounds are 
solvents or gelatinizing agents for nitrocellulose. 

Nitroglycerin dissolves in concentrated sulfuric acid with the 
liberation of its nitric acid, and may therefore be analyzed by 
means of the nitrometer (see below). 


Nitroglycerin is destroyed by boiling with alcoholic sodium or 
potassium hydroxide, but glycerin is not fonned; the reaction 
appears to be in accordance with the following equation. 

Cm*(ONOO. + 5KOH-* 

KNO, + 2KNO, + H—COOK + CH,—COOK + 3H,0 

This however is not the whole story, for resinous products, oxalic 
acid, and ammonia are also formed. If the reaction with caustic 
alkali is carried out in the presence of thiophenol, some glycerin 
is formed and the thiophenol is oxidized to diphenyl sulfide. 
Alkali sulfides, K^S, KHS, and CaS, also yield glycerin. 

Nitroglycerin vapors cause severe and persistent headache. A 
workman who is exposed to them constantly soon acquires an 
immunity. If he is transferred to another part of the plant, he 
may retain his immunity by paying a short visit every few days 
to the area in which the nitroglycerin is being used. Workmen 
appear to suffer no ill effects from handling the explosive con¬ 
tinually with the naked hands. Nitroglycerin relaxes the arteries, 
and is used in medicine under the name of glonoin. Spirit of 
glonoin is a 1% solution of nitroglycerin in alcohol. The usual 
dose for angina pectoris is one drop of this spirit taken in water, 
or one lactose or dextrose pellet, containing Vioo grain (0.0006 
gram) of nitroglycerin, dissolved under the tongue. 

Nitroglycerin is not easily inflammable. If a small quantity is 

ignited, it burns with a slight crackling and.a pale green flame— 

and may be extinguished readily before all is burned. If a larger 

amount is burned in such manner that the heat accumulates and 
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the temperature rises greatly, or if local overheating occurs as by 
burning in an iron pot, then an explosion ensues. The explosion 
of nitroglycerin by heat is conveniently demonstrated by heating 
a stout steel plate to dull redness, removing the source of heat, 
and allowing the nitroglycerin to fall drop by drop slowly onto 
the plate while it is cooling. At first the drops assume the sphe¬ 
roidal condition when they strike the plate and deflagrate or burn 
with a flash, but when the plate cools somewhat each drop yields 
a violent explosion. 

Nitroglycerin is very sensitive to shock, and its sensitivity is 
greater if it is warm. A drop of the liquid on a steel anvil, or a 
drop absorbed by filter paper and the paper placed upon the 
anvil, is detonated by the blow of a steel hammer. The shock 
of iron striking against stone, or of porcelain against porcelain, 
also explodes nitroglycerin, that of bronze against bronze less 
readily, and of wood against wood much less so. Stettbacher 
reports drop tests with a 2-kilogram weight: mercury fulminate 
4.5 cm., lead azide 9 cm., nitroglycerin 10-12 cm., blasting gela¬ 
tin 12-15 cm., and tetryl 30-35 cm. He also reports the observa¬ 
tions of Hast and Will and of Will that nitroglycerin at 90° 
requires only half as much drop to explode it as nitroglycerin at 
ordinary temperature, while the frozen material requires about 
three times as much. 

Nitroglycerin and nitroglycerin explosives, like all other high 
explosives, show different velocities of detonation under different 
conditions of initiation and loading. They are sometimes de¬ 
scribed as having low and high velocities of detonation. Berthelot 
found for nitroglycerin a velocity of 1300 meters per second in 
lead or tin tubes of 3 mm. internal diameter. Abel found 1525 
meters per second in lead pipe 30 mm. internal diameter, while 
Mettegang found 2050 meters per second in iron pipes of the 
same internal diameter. Comey and Holmes working with pipes 
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of 25-37.5 mm. internal diameter found values varying from 
1300-1500 to 8000-8500 meters per second, and, with especially 
strong detonators, they regularly ^found velocities between 6700 

and 7500 meters per second. Naoum reports that blasting 
gelatin (92-93%> NG, 7-8% collodion nitrocotton) has a low 
velocity of 1600-2000 meters per second and a high velocity of 
about 8000. Blasting gelatin filled with air bubbles always shows 
the higher velocity, while clear and transparent blasting gelatin 
almost always shows the lower velocity of detonation. Frozen 
dynamite is more difficult to initiate, but always detonates at the 
high velocity. 


Certain properties of nitroglycerin and of other explosives, 
reported by Brunswig, are tabulated below and compared in a 
manner to show the relative power of the substances. The spe¬ 



Specific 

Explo¬ 

sion 

Heat of 
Explo¬ 

Charac¬ 


Volume, 

Temper¬ 

sion, 

teristic 


Liters 

ature, *C. 

Calories 

Product 

Nitroglycerin . 

.. 712 

3470 

1580 

1,125,000 

Nitromannite . 

.. 723 

3430 

1520 

1,099,000 

Blasting gelatin 
(93% NG, 7% NC). 

.. 710 

3540 

1640 

1,164,000 

75% Guhr dynamite.. 

.. 628 

3160 

1290 

810,000 

Nitrocotton (13% N) 

.. 859 

2710 

1100 

945,000 

Picric acid . 

.. 877 

2430 

810 

710,000 

Black powder . 

.. 285 

2770 

685 

195,000 

Ammonium nitrate .. 

.. 937 

2120 

630 

590,000 

Mercury fulminate .. 

.. 314 

3530 

410 

129,000 


cific volume is the volume, at 0° and 760 mm., of the gaseous 
products of the explosion. This number multiplied by the heat 
of explosion gives the characteristic product which Berthelot 
considered to be a measure of the mechanical work performed 
by the explosion. The mechanical work has also been estimated, 
differently, in kilogram-meters by multiplying the heat of explo¬ 
sion by 425, the mechanical equivalent of heat. 

Naoum reports the results of his own experiments with nitro¬ 
glycerin and with other explosives in the Trauzl lead block test 
(sand tamping), 10-gram samples, as shown below. The Trauzl test 

is essentially a measure of brisance, but for explosives of similar 
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velocities of detonation it supplies a basis for the comparison of 
their total energies. 

Expansion, 

Cubic 

Centimeters 


Ni fcroglyccrin . 660 

Nitromannitc . AGO 

Compressed guncotton (132% N). 420 

Blasting gelatin . 680 

65% Gelatin dynamite . 410 

75% Guhr dynamite . 325 

Tetryl . 360 

Picric acid . 300 

Trinitrotoluene . 385 

Mercury fulminate . 150 


For several years after the discovery of nitroglycerin, the 
possibility of using it as an explosive attracted very little in¬ 
terest. Indeed, it first came into use as a medicine, and the first 
serious study on its preparation, after the work of Sobrero, was 
made by J. E. de Vrij, professor of chemistry in the Medical 
School at Rotterdam, and published in the Dutch journal of 
i pharmacy, Tijdsckrift voor wetensch. pharm., in 1855. The next 


significant work was done by Alfred Nobel who in 1864 
patented improvements both in the process of manufacturing 
nitroglycerin and in the method of exploding it. No liquid explo¬ 
sive had been successful in practical use. Nobel believed that he 
had solved the difficulty by taking advantage of the property of 
nitroglycerin of exploding from heat or from the shock of an 
explosion. A small glass vessel containing black powder was to 
be immersed in the nitroglycerin and exploded. Another method 
was by the local heat of an electric spark or of a wire electrically 
heated under the surface of the nitroglycerin. And another was 
the percussion cap. Nobel used black powder first in glass bulbs, 
later in hollow wooden cylinders closed with cork stoppers, then 
a mixture of black powder and mercury fulminate, and later 
fulminate in small lead capsules and finally in the copper deto¬ 
nators which are still in general use. The invention of the blasting 
cap depended upon the discovery of the phenomenon of initia¬ 
tion, and signalized the beginning of a new era in the history of 
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explosives. Blasting caps were used first for the safe and certain 
explosion of the dangerous liquid nitroglycerin, but presently 
they were found to be exactly what was needed for the explo¬ 
sion of the safer and less sensitive dynamites which Nobel also 
invented. 

The first establishment for the manufacture of nitroglycerin in 
industrial quantities was a laboratory set up by Alfred Nobel 
and his father, Immanuel Nobel, probably in the autumn of 
1863, near the latter’s home at Heleneborg near Stockholm. An 
explosion which occurred there in September, 1864, cost the life 
of Alfred’s younger brother, Emil, an<J of four other persons. 
The manufacture of nitroglycerin was prohibited within the city 
area, but the explosive was already in practical use for the tun¬ 
nelling operations of the State Railway, and it was desirable to 
continue its manufacture. The manufacture was removed to a 
pontoon moored in Malar Lake and was continued there during 
the late autumn of 1864 and during the following winter until 
March, 1865, when it was transferred to a new factory, the first 
real nitroglycerin factory in the world, at Winterwik near Stock¬ 
holm. Later in the same year the Nobel company commenced 
manufacturing nitroglycerin in Germany, at a plant near Ham¬ 
burg, and within a few years was operating explosives factories 
in the United States and in all the principal countries of Europe. 

The first considerable engineering operation in the United 
States to be accomplished by means of nitroglycerin was the 
blasting out of the Hoosac tunnel in Massachusetts. The work 
had been progressing slowly until George M. Mowbray, an 
“operative chemist” of North Adams, was engaged to manufac¬ 
ture nitroglycerin at the site of the work and to supervise its use. 
Twenty-six feet of tunnel was driven during May, 1868, 21 during 
June, 47 during July when the use of nitroglycerin commenced, 
44 during August, and 51 feet during September. Mowbray 
profited by the observation of W. P. Granger that frozen nitro¬ 
glycerin could not be detonated, and accordingly transported his 
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material in safety in the frozen condition.'- 0 He described an 
explosion which occurred in December, 1870, in which the life of 
a foreman was lost, and another in March, 1871, in which a large 
amount of frozen nitroglycerin failed to explode. 

29 During the severe winter of 1867 and 1868, the Deerfield dam be¬ 
came obstructed with ice, and it was important that it should be cleared 

out without delay. W. P. Granger, Esq., engineer in charge, determined* 
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to attempt its removal by a blast of nitroglycerine. In order to Appreciate 
the following details, it must be borne in mind that the current litera¬ 
ture of this explosive distinctly asserted that, when congealed, the slight¬ 
est touch or jar was sufficient to explode nitroglycerine. Mr. Granger 
desired me to prepare for him ten cartridges, and, as he had to carry 
them in his sleigh from the west end of the tunnel to the east end or 
Deerfield dam, a distance of nine miles over the mountain, he requested 
them to be packed in such a way that they would not be affected by 
the inclement weather. I therefore caused the nitroglycerine to be 
warmed up to ninety degrees, warmed the cartridges, and, after charging 
them, packed them in a box with sawdust that had been heated to the 
same temperature; the box wus tied to the back of the sleigh, with a 
buffalo robe thrown over it. In floundering across the divide where banks, 
road, hedge and water courses were indistinguishable beneath the drifted 
snow, horse, sleigh and rider were upset, the box of cartridges got loose, 
and were spread indiscriminately over the snow. After rectifying this 
mishap, picking up the various contents of the sleigh, and getting ready 
to start again, it occurred to Mr. Granger to examine his cartridges; his 
feelings may be imagined when he discovered the nitroglycerine frozen 
solid. To have left them behind and proceeded to the dam, where miners, 
engineers and laborers were waiting to see this then much dreaded ex¬ 
plosive, would never do; so accepting the situation, he replaced them in 
the case, and, laying it between his feet, proceeded on his way, thinking 
a heap but saying nothing. Arrived, he forthwith attached fuse, exploder, 
powder and some guncotton, and inserted the cartridge in the ice. Light¬ 
ing the fuse, he retired to a proper distance to watch the explosion. 
.Presently a sharp crack indicated that the fuse had done its work, and, 
on proceeding to the hole drilled in the ice, it was found that fragments 
of the copper cap were imbedded in the solid cylinder of congealed 
nitroglycerine, which was driven through and out of the tin cartridge 
into the anchor ice beneath, but not exploded. A second attempt was 
attended with like results. Foiled in attempting to explode the frozen 
nitroglycerine, Mr. Granger thawed the contents of another cartridge, 
attached the fuse and exploder as before; this time the explosion was 
entirely successful. From that day I have never transported nitroglycerine 
except in a frozen condition, and to that lesson are we indebted for the 
safe transmission of more than two hundred and fifty thousand pounds 
of this explosive, over the roughest roads of New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, New York, and the coal and oil regions of Pennsylvania, 
in spring wagons with our own teams. 

The new magazine had hardly been completed, and stored 
with nitroglycerine, when, on Sunday morning, at half past 
six o’clock, March twelfth, 1871, the neighborhood was star¬ 
tled by another explosion of sixteen hundred pounds of 
nitroglycerine. The cause of this last explosion was continu¬ 
ous overheating of the magazine. . . . The watchman con- 
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fessed he had neglected to examine the thermometer, made 
his fire under the boiler, and gone to bed. . . . Fortunately, 
this accident involved no damage to life or limb, whilst a 
very instructive lesson was taught in the following circum¬ 
stance: Within twelve feet of the magazine was a shed, six¬ 
teen feet by eight, containing twelve fifty-pound cans of 
congealed nitroglycerine ready for shipment. This shed was 
utterly destroyed, the floor blasted to splinters, the joists 
rent to fragments, the cans of congealed nitroglycerine driven 
into the ground, the tin of which they were composed perfo¬ 
rated, contorted, battered, and portions of tin and nitrogly¬ 
cerine sliced off but not exploded. Now, this fact proves one 
of two things: Either that the tri-nitroglycerine made by 
the Mowbray process, differs from the Gorman nitroglycerine 
in its properties, or the statements printed in the foreign 
journals, as quoted again and again, that nitroglycerine, 
when congealed, is more dangerous than when in the fluid 
state, are erroneous. 

Mowbray used his nitroglycerin in the liquid state, either 
loaded in cylindrical tin cannisters or cartridges, or poured 
directly into the bore hole, and exploded it by means of electric 
detonators. The electric detonators were operated by means of a 
static electric machine which caused a spark to pass between 
points of insulated wire; the spark set fire to a priming mixture 
made from copper sulfide, copper phosphide, and potassium 
chlorate; and this fired the detonating charge of 20 grains of 
mercury fulminate contained in a copper capsule, the whole 
being waterproofed with asphaltum varnish and insulated elec¬ 
trically with gutta-percha. The devices were so sensitive that they 
t could be exploded by the static electricity which accumulated on 


the body of a miner operating a compressed air drill, and they 
required corresponding precautions in their use. 

Liquid nitroglycerin is still used as an explosive to a limited 
extent, particularly in the blasting of oil wells, but its principal 
use is in the manufacture of dynamite and of the propellants, 
ballistite and cordite. 

Dinitroglycerin (Glyceryl dinitrate) 

Dinitroglycerin does not differ greatly from nitroglycerin in 
its explosive properties. It is appreciably soluble in water, and 
more expensive and more difficult to manufacture than nitrogly- 
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cerin. It mixes with the latter substance in all proportions and 
lowers its freezing point, and was formerly used in Germany in 
such mixtures in non-freezing dynamites. It has now been super¬ 
seded entirely for that purpose by dinitrochlorohydrin which is 
insoluble in water, and cheaper and more convenient to manu¬ 
facture. 

Dinitroglycerin is never formed alone by the nitration of 
glycerin but is always accompanied by the trinitrate or the 
mononitrate or both. If the nitration is carried out in a manner 
to give the best yields of the dinitratc, then considerable tri¬ 
nitrate is fonned: if the process is modified to reduce the yield 
of trinitrate, then the yield of dinitrate is also reduced and some 
mononitrate is formed. If 3 or 4 parts by weight of nitric acid is 
added slowly to 1 part of glycerin, so that the glycerin or its 
nitrated product is always in excess, then the dinitrate is the 
principal product. If the order of mixing is reversed, so that the 
glycerin dissolves first in the strong nitric acid, then the yield of 
trinitrate is more considerable. Dinitroglycerin is formed if gly¬ 
cerin is added to mixed acid which is low in nitric acid or high 
in water, or which contains insufficient sulfuric acid for the nec¬ 
essary dehydrating action. It is also one of the products of the 
hydrolysis of nitroglycerin, by cold concentrated (95%) sulfuric 
acid, the trinitrate by this reagent being in part dissolved and in 
part converted to the dinitrate, the mononitrate, and to glyceryl 
sulfate according to the relative amount of sulfuric acid which is 
used. Dinitroglycerin is separated from its mixture with nitro¬ 
glycerin and obtained pure by treating the oil with about 15 vol¬ 
umes of water, separating the insoluble trinitrate, extracting the 
aqueous solution with ether, washing the ether with dilute sodium 
carbonate solution, and evaporating. The resulting dinitrogly¬ 
cerin gives a poor heat test because of the peroxide which it 
contains from the ether. Material which gives an excellent heat 
test may be procured by evaporating the aqueous solution in 
vacuum. 

The dinitroglycerin obtained by the nitration of glycerin is a 
colorless, odorless oil, more viscous and more volatile than nitro¬ 
glycerin. It causes the same kind of a headache. It has a specific 
gravity of 1.51 at 15°, boils at 146-148° at 15 mm. with only 
slight decomposition, and solidifies at -40° to a glassy solid 
which melts if the temperature is raised to -30°. It is readily 
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soluble in alcohol, ether, acetone, and chloroform, somewhat less 
soluble than nitroglycerin in benzene, and insoluble in carbon 
tetrachloride and ligroin. It consists of a mixture of the two pos¬ 
sible structural isomers, the 1,2- or a,/9-dinitrate, known also as 
“dinitroglycerin F,” and the 1,3- or er.a'-dinitrate or “dinitrogly¬ 
cerin K.” Both are uncrystallizable oils, and both are hygroscopic 
and take up about 3% of their weight of moisture from the air. 
They are separated by virtue of the fact that the a.a'-dinitratei 
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forms a hydrate with one-third of a molecule of water, 
C 3 H,i0 7 N 2 + Y\ H-O, water-clear prisms, m.p. 26°. No hydrate 
of the a,0-dinitrate has ever been isolated in the state of a crys¬ 
talline solid. If a test portion of the moist mixture of the isomers 
is mixed with fuller’s earth and chilled strongly, it deposits 
crystals; and if these are used for seeding the principal quantity 
of the moist dinitroglycerin, then the hydrate of the a,a'-dinitrate 
crystallizes out. It may be recrystallizcd from water, or from 
alcohol, ether, or benzene without losing its water of crystalliza¬ 
tion, but it yields the anhydrous oqa'-dinitrate if it is dried over 
sulfuric acid or wanned in the air at 40°. 

The chemical relationships between the mononitroglycerins and 
dinitroglycerins supply all the evidence which is needed for infer¬ 
ring the identities of the isomers. Of the two mononitrates, the 
0-compound obviously cannot yield any cqa'-dinitrate by nitra¬ 
tion; it can yield only the cr,0-. That one of the two isomers 
which yields only one dinitrate is therefore the 0 -mononitrate, 
and the dinitrate which it yields is the a.0-dinitrate. The 
a-mononitrate on the other hand yields both the ct,0- and the 
a,a'-dinitrates. 



Both of the dinitroglycerins on treatment with 30% sodium 
hydroxide solution at room temperature yield nitroglycidc, and 
this substance on boiling with water gives a-mononitroglycerin, 
a series of reactions which demonstrates the identity of the last- 
named compound. 

Dinitroglycerin is a feeble acid and gives a wine-red color with 
blue litmus, but none of its salts appear to have been isolated 
and characterized. It does not decompose carbonates, but dis¬ 
solves in caustic alkali solutions more readily than in water. One 
hundred parts of water alone dissolves about 8 parts at 15° and 
about 10 parts at 50°. 

Dinitroglycerin gelatinizes collodion nitrocotton rapidly at 
ordinary temperature. The gel is sticky, less elastic, and more 
easily deformed than a nitroglycerin gel. Unlike the latter it is 
hygroscopic, and becomes softer and greasier from the absorption 
of moisture from the air. Water dissolves out the dinitroglycerin 
and leaves the nitrocellulose as a tough, stiff mass. 

Dinitroglycerin has about the same sensitivity to initiation as 
nitroglycerin, only slightly less sensitivity to shock, and offers 
no marked advantages from the point of view of safety. It shows 
a greater stability in the heat test, and a small amount can be 
evaporated by heat without explosion or deflagration. It gives 
off red fumes above 150°, and at 170° decomposes rapidly with 
volatilization and some deflagration, or in larger quantities 
shows a tendency to explode. 

Naoum reports that a 10-gram sample of dinitroglycerin in 
the Trauzl test with water tamping gave a net expansion of 
about 500 cc., or 83.3% as much as the expansion (600 cc.) pro¬ 


duced by 10 grams of nitroglycerin under the same conditions. 
He points out that the ratio here is almost the same as the ratio 
between the heats of explosion, and that in this case the Trauzl 


test has supplied a fairly accurate measure of the relative energy 
contents of the two explosives. In the small lead block test the 
effect of the greater brisance and higher velocity of detonation 
of nitroglycerin becomes apparent; 100 grams of dinitroglycerin 
gave a compression of 21 mm. while the same amount of nitro¬ 
glycerin gave one of 30 mm. 

21o 


Mononitroglycerin (Glyceryl mononitrate) 

Mononitroglycerin is a by-product in the preparation of dini¬ 
troglycerin and is separated from the latter substance by its 
greater solubility in water. It is usually obtained as a colorless 
oil, density 1.417 at 15°, more viscous than dinitroglycerin and 
less viscous than nitroglycerin. This oil is a mixture of the two 
isomers which arc crystalline when separate but show little tend¬ 
ency to crystallize when they are mixed. a-Mononitroglyccrin 
when pure consists of colorless prisms, m.p. 58-59°, specific 
gravity 1.53 at 15°; it yields both of the dinitrates on nitration. 
The 0-compound crystallizes in dendrites and leaflets, m.p. 54°, 
and is more readily soluble in ether than the a-compound; it 
yields only the a,0-dinitrate on nitration. Both isomers boil at 


155-160° at 15 mm. 


Mononitroglycerin resembles glycerin in being very hygro¬ 
scopic and miscible in all proportions with water and alcohol, 
and in being only slightly soluble in ether, but it differs from 
glycerin in being freely soluble in nitroglycerin. It does not form 
a satisfactory gel with collodion cotton. Its aqueous solution 
reacts neutral. It appears to be perfectly stable on moderate 
heating, but decomposes to some extent at 170°, gives off gas, 
and turns yellow. 

Mononitroglycerin is insensitive to shock. In the form of oil 
it is not detonated by a No. 8 blasting cap in the Trauzl test. 


If the oil is absorbed in fuller’s earth, 10 grams gives a net expan¬ 
sion of 75 cc. The crystalline material, however, detonates easily; 
10 grams gives an expansion of 245 cc. It is interesting to com¬ 
pare these results, reported by Naoum, with the results which 
the same author reports for nitroglycidc which is the anhydride 
of mononitroglycerin. Ten grams of liquid nitroglycidc with water 
tamping and a No. 8 detonator gave a net expansion of 430 cc.; 


10 grams absorbed in fuller’s earth, with sand tamping, gave 
310 cc.; and 10 grams gelatinized with 5% collodion nitrocotton, 


with sand tamping, gave 395 cc. 


Nitroglycide 

This substance cannot be prepared by the nitration of glycide, 

for the action of acids upon that substance opens the ethylene 
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oxide ring, and mononitroglycerin is formed. Nitroglycide was 
first prepared by Naoum in 1907 by shaking dinitroglycerin at 
room temperature with a 30% aqueous solution of sodium 
hydroxide. The clear solution presently deposited a colorless 
oil, and this, washed with water and dried in a desiccator, con¬ 
stituted a practically quantitative yield of nitroglycide. 

Nitroglycide is a very mobile liquid with a faint but pleasant 
aromatic odor, specific gravity 1.332 at 20°. It docs not freeze 
at -20°. It boils at 94° at 20 mm., and with some decomposition 
at 174-175° at atmospheric pressure. It is not hygroscopic but is 
distinctly soluble in water, 5 grams in 100 cc. at 20°. Ether will 
extract nitroglycide from the cool aqueous solution; if the solu- 
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tion is boiled, however, the nitroglycide is hydrated to mono- 
nitroglycerin. Nitroglycide is miscible in all proportions with 
alcohol, ether, acetone, ethyl acetate, and nitroglycerin. It gelat¬ 
inizes collodion nitrocotton and even guncotton rapidly at ordi¬ 
nary temperature. It explodes in contact with concentrated sul¬ 
furic acid. If dissolved in dilute sulfuric acid and then treated 
with strong sulfuric acid, it gives off nitric acid. It is converted 
into dinitroglycerin and nitroglycerin by the action of nitric acid. 
It dissolves in concentrated hydrochloric acid with the evolution 
of considerable heat, and the solution on dilution with water 
gives a precipitate of monochlorohydrin mononitrate. Nitrogly¬ 
cide reduces ammoniacal silver nitrate slowly on gentle warming; 
glycidc reduces the same reagent in the cold. 

When heated rapidly in a test tube nitroglycide explodes with 
a sharp report at 195-200°. It is more easily detonated than 
liquid nitroglycerin. Naoum believes that its great sensitivity 
results mainly from the easy propagation of the wave of detona¬ 
tion by a liquid of low viscosity. He points out further that 
mononitroglyccrin has 69.5% of the energy content (i.e., heat of 
explosion) of nitroglycide, but as a crystal powder in the .Trauzl 
test it gives only about 62% as much net expansion, whence it is 
to be inferred that nitroglycide has the higher velocity of detona¬ 
tion. Nitroglycide has only 52% of the energy content of nitro¬ 
glycerin, but produces 72% as much effect in the Trauzl test. It 
is therefore “relatively more brisant than nitroglycerin.” 
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Dinitrochlorohydrin (Glycerin chlorohydrin dinitrate) 

Among the various substances which may be used in admixture 
with nitroglycerin for the purpose of lowering its freezing point, 
dinitrochlorohydrin is preferred in Germany but has not found 
favor in the United States. Since dinitrochlorohydrin is distinctly 
safer to prepare than nitroglycerin, it is most commonly prepared 
by itself, that is. by the nitration of chlorohydrin which is sub¬ 
stantially pure and contains not more than a small amount of 
glycerin. The product is used directly for the preparation of cer¬ 
tain explosives, or it is mixed with nitroglycerin for the manu¬ 
facture of non-freezing dynamites. 

Chlorohydrin is prepared by autoclaving glycerin with con¬ 
centrated hydrochloric acid or by treating it at moderate tem¬ 
perature with sulfur chloride. In the former process, in order to 
avoid the formation of dichlorohydrin, only enough hydrochloric 
acid is used to convert about 75% of the glycerin. The product 
is procured by a vacuum distillation. The monochlorohydrin 
which consists almost entirely of the ^-compound, comes over 
between 130° and 150° at 12-15 mm. and the unchanged glycerin 
between 165° and 180°. It is nitrated with the same mixed acid 
as is used for the preparation of nitroglycerin; less acid is needed 

of course, less heat is produced, and the process is safer and more 
rapid. 

CHt—OH CH-—Cl CH,—Cl 

CH-OH-> CH—OH-- CH—ON'O. 

CHr-OH CH,—OH ill,—ONO, 

If a mixture of chlorohydrin and glycerin is nitrated, the result¬ 
ing mixture of nitrates contains relatively more nitroglycerin 
than the original mixture contained of glycerin, for the relative 
increase of molecular weight during the nitration of glycerin is 
greater. 

Commercial dinitrochlorohydrin is usually yellowish or brown¬ 


ish in color, specific gravity about 1.541 at 15°. It boils at atmos¬ 
pheric pressure with decomposition at about 190°. It may be 
distilled at 13 mm. at 121.5°, or at 10 mm. at 117.5°, but some 
decomposition occurs for the distillate is acid to litmus. 

Dinitrochlorohydrin is non-hygroseopie, distinctly more vola¬ 
tile than nitroglycerin, and it has similar physiological effects. It 
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can be frozen only with great difficulty, shows a strong tendency 
to supercool, and can be kept for a long time at -20° without 
depositing crystals. The solubility of dinitrochlorohydrin and 
nitroglycerin in each other is so great that only small quantities 
of nitroglycerin can be frozen out from the mixtures, even after 
seeding, at winter temperatures. A mixture of 75 parts of nitro¬ 
glycerin and 25 parts of dinitrochlorohydrin is practically non- 
freezing, and yields a dynamite which is not significantly less 
strong than one made from straight nitroglycerin. 

Dinitrochlorohydrin does not take fire readily, and, if ignited, 
burns rather slowly without detonating and with but little of the 
sputtering which is characteristic of nitroglycerin mixtures. “Even 
larger quantities of pure dinitrochlorohydrin in tin cans bum 
without explosion when in a fire, so that liquid dinitrochloro¬ 
hydrin is permitted on German railroads in tin cans holding 
25 kg., as a safe explosive for limited freight service in the 200 kg. 
class, while liquid nitroglycerin is absolutely excluded.” Di- 
mtrochlorohydrin is more stable toward shock than nitroglycerin. 
Naoum, working with a pure sample, was not able to secure a 
first-rate explosion in the drop test. A 2-kilogram weight 
dropped from a height of 40 cm. or more gave a very slight 
partial decomposition and a slight report, from a height of 75 cm. 
or more, a somewhat more violent partial deflagration but in no 
case a sharp report, and even a 10-kilogram weight dropped 
from a height of 10 or 15 cm. gave a very weak partial decom¬ 
position. The substance, however, is detonated readily by fulmi¬ 
nate. It gives in the Trauzl test a net expansion of 475 cc., or 
797c of the 600-ce. expansion given by nitroglycerin, although its 
heat of explosion is only about 71 % of the heat of explosion of 
nitroglycerin. 

Dinitrochlorohydrin produces hydrogen chloride when it ex¬ 
plodes. This would tend to make it unsuitable for use in mining 
explosives were it not for the fact that the incorporation into the 
explosives of potassium or sodium nitrate sufficient to form 
chloride with the chlorine of the dinitrochlorohydrin prevents it 
altogether—and this amount of the nitrate is usually present 
anyway for other reasons. ^ 

Acetyldinitroglycerin (monoacetin dinitrate) and formyldi- 
nitroglycerin (monoformin dinitrate) have been proposed by 
Vender for admixture with nitroglycerin in non-freezing dyna¬ 
mite. The former substance may be prepared by nitrating 
monoacetin or by acetylating dinitroglycerin. The latter sub¬ 
stance may be procured already mixed with nitroglycerin by 
warming glycerin with oxalic acid, whereby monoformin (gly¬ 
ceryl monoformate) is formed, and nitrating the resulting mix¬ 
ture of monoformin and glycerin. Formyldinitroglycerin has 
apparently not yet been isolated in the pure state. These sub¬ 
stances are satisfactory explosives but are more expensive to 
manufacture than dinitrochlorohydrin over which they possess 
no distinct advantage, and they have not come into general use. 

Tetranitrodiglycerin (Diglycerin tetranitrate) 

If glycerin is heated with a small amount of concentrated' 
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sulfuric acid, ether formation occurs, water splits out, and digly¬ 
cerin and polyglycerin are formed. If the heating is carried out 
in the absence of acids, and in such a way that the water which 
is formed is allowed to escape while the higher-boiling materials 
are condensed and returned, especially if a small amount of 
alkali, say 0.5%, or of sodium sulfite is present as a catalyst, 
then the principal product is diglycerin and not more than a few 
per cent of polyglycerin is formed. It is feasible for example to 
convert glycerin into a mixture which consists of 50-60% di¬ 
glycerin, 4-6% poly glycerin, and the remainder, 34-46%, un¬ 
changed glycerin. The diglycerin is ordinarily not isolated in the 
pure state. The mixture, either with or without the addition of 
glycerin, is nitrated directly to form a mixture of tetranitro- 
diglycerin and nitroglycerin which is used for the manufacture 
of non-freexing dynamite. 

Diglycerin when obtained pure by a vacuum distillation is a 
water-white liquid, more viscous and more dense than glycerin, 
sweet-tasting, very hygroscopic, b.p. 245-250° at 8 mm. It is 
nitrated with the same mixed acid as glycerin, although a smaller 
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amount is necessary. Salt solutions are always used for washing 
the nitrated product, otherwise the separation of the phases is 
extremely slow. 

CH,—OH CH — OH CH.-ONO* 



CH-OH CH-OH CH-ONO, 

CH,-OH CHi-OH CH.-ONO, 


Tetranitrodiglyccrin is a very viscous oil, non-hygroecopic, in¬ 
soluble in water, and readily soluble in alcohol and in ether. It 
has not been obtained in the crystalline state. It is not a good 
gelatinising agent for collodion cotton when used alone. Its mix¬ 
ture with nitroglycerin gelatinises collodion cotton more slowly 
than nitroglycerin alone but gives a satisfactory gel. It is less 
sensitive to mechanical shock than nitroglycerin, about the same 
as dinitroglycerin, but is readily exploded by fulminate. Accord¬ 
ing to Naotim 75% tetranitrodiglycerin guhr dynamite gave in 
the TrausI test a net expansion of 274 cc. or 85.6% of the expan¬ 
sion (320 cc.) produced by 75% nitroglycerin guhr dynamite. 


Nitroglycol (Ethylene glycol dinitrate, ethylene dinitrate) 

Nitroglycol first found favor in France as an ingredient of 
non-freezing dynamites. It has many of the advantages of nitro¬ 
glycerin and is safer to manufacture and handle. Its principal 
disadvantage is its greater volatility. Formerly the greater cost 
of procuring glycol, which is not as directly accessible as glycerin 
but has to be produced by synthesis from ethylene, was an im¬ 
pediment to its use, but new sources of ethylene and new methods 
of synthesis have reduced its cost and increased its accessibility. 

Ethylene was formerly procured from alcohol (itself produced 
from raw material which was actually or potentially a foodstuff) 
by warming with sulfuric acid, by passing the vapors over heated 
coke impregnated with phosphoric acid, or by comparable meth¬ 
ods. Ethylene combines with bromine to give ethylene dibromide, 

which yields glycol by hydrolysis, but bromine is expensive. 


Ethylene also combines readily with chlorine, but, even if care 
is exercised always to have the ethylene present in excess, sub¬ 
stitution occurs, and tri- and tctrachloroethane are formed along 
writh the ethylene dichloridc, and these do not yield glycol by 
hydrolysis. Ethylene is now produced in large quantities during 
the cracking of petroleum. Its comportment with chlorine water 
has been found to be much more satisfactory for purposes of 
synthesis than its comportment with chlorine gas. Chlorine water 
contains an equilibrium mixture of hydrogen chloride and hypo- 
chlorous acid. 

a, + h,o ^ Ha + hoci 


Ethylene adds hypochlorous acid more readily than it adds either 
moist chlorine or hydrogen chloride. Bubbled into chlorine water, 
it is converted completely into ethylene chlorohydrin, and by the 
hydrolysis of this substance glycol is obtained. Ethylene chloro¬ 
hydrin is important also because of its reaction with ammonia 
whereby mono-, di-, and triethanolamine are formed, substances 
which are used in the arts and are not without interest for the 
explosives chemist. Ethylene may be oxidised catalytically in the 
gas phase to ethylene oxide which reacts with water to form 
glycol and with glycol to form diglycol which also is of interest 
to the dynamite maker. 




CH.-OH 

I 



CH-OH 
CH,. 
CHf 
CH,-OH 

D (glycol 


Glycol is a colorless liquid (bluer than water in thick layers), 
syrupy, sweet tasting, less viscous than glycerin, specific gravity 
1.1270 at 0°, 1.12015 at 10°, and 1.11320 at 20°. It shows a 
tendency to supercool but freezes at temperatures between —13° 
and -25°, and melts again at -11.5°. It boils at 197.2° at 
atmospheric pressure. It is very hygroscopic, miscible in all pro- 
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portions with water, alcohol, glycerin, acetone, and acetic acid, 
and not miscible with benzene, chloroform, carbon disulfide, and 
ether. 

Nitroglycol is manufactured with the same mixed acid and 
with the same apparatus as nitroglycerin. Somewhat more heat 
is produced by the nitration reaction, and, as glycol is less viscous 
than glycerin, it is feasible to conduct the operation at a lower 
temperature. The washing is done with cold water and with less 
agitation by compressed air, and smaller amounts of wash water 
are used than are used with nitroglycerin, for nitroglycol is 
appreciably more volatile and more soluble in water. The tend¬ 
ency of the partially washed product to undergo an acid- 
catalyzed decomposition is less in the ease of nitroglycol than 
in the case of nitroglycerin. 

Nitroglycol is a colorless liquid, only slightly more viscous 
than water, specific gravity (z°/15°) 1.5176 at 0°, 1.5033 at 10°, 
and 1.4890 at 20°. It freezes at about -22.3°. Rinkenbach 
reports the index of refraction of nitroglycol for white light to be 
1.4452 at 22.3°, and that of a commercial sample of nitroglycerin 
under the same conditions to be 1.4713. The same author reports 
the vapor pressure of nitroglycol to be 0.007 mm. of mercury at 
0 and 0.0565 mm. at 22°, and points out that its vapor pressure 
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at 22° is approximately 150 times as great as the vapor pressure, 
0.00037 mm., reported by Peace and Marshall for nitroglycerin 
at 22°. Nitroglyeol produces a headache similar to that produced 
by nitroglycerin, but, corresponding to its greater volatility, the 
headache is more violent and does not last so long. 'Nitroglyeol 
is non-hygroscopic. Its comportment with organic solvents is 
similar to that of nitroglycerin, but it is distinctly more soluble 
in water than that substance. Naoum reports that 1 liter of 
water at 15° dissolves 6.2 grams of nitroglyeol, at 20° 6.8 grams 

of nitroglyeol or 1.8 grams of nitroglycerin, and at 50° 9.2 grams 
of nitroglyeol. 

Nitroglyeol has a slightly larger energy content than nitro¬ 
glycerin. In the Trauzl test with 10-gram samples and water 
tamping, Naoum found that nitroglyeol gave a net expansion 
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of 650 cc. and nitroglycerin one of 590 cc. Nitroglyeol, like nitro¬ 
glycerin, bums with sputtering and explodes if local overheating 
occurs, but nitroglyeol and nitroglyeol explosives in general bum 
more quietly and show less tendency to explode from heat than 
the corresponding nitroglycerin preparations. Nitroglyeol ex¬ 
plodes with a sharp report if heated rapidly to 215°. It is less 
sensitive to mechanical shock than nitroglycerin. Naoum re¬ 
ports the height of drop necessary to cause explosion, with a 
2-kilogram weight, as follows. 


Drop absorbed on filter paper 

Blasting gelatin . 

Guhr dynamite . 


Height of Drop. Centimetf.rs 
Nitroglyeol Nitroglycerin 

20-25 8-10 

25-30 12 

15 5 


Rinkenbach reports tests with a small drop machine having a 
weight of 500 grams, nitroglyeol 110 cm., nitroglycerin 70 cm., 
and a commercial mixture of nitroglycerin and nitropolyglycerin 

Nitroglyeol gelatinizes collodion cotton much faster than nitro¬ 
glycerin and acts at ordinary temperatures, while nitroglycerin 
requires to be warmed. The greater volatility of nitroglyeol does 
not affect its usefulness in gelatin dynamite, especially in tem¬ 
perate climates, but renders it unsuitable for use during the warm 
season of the year in ammonium nitrate explosives which contain 
only a few per cent of the oily nitric ester. It is too volatile for 
use in double-base smokeless powder, for its escape by evapora- 
tion affects the ballistic properties. 


Dinitrodiglycol (Diethylene glycol dinitrate) 

A study of the preparation and properties of dinitrodiglycol 
was reported by Rinkenbach in 1927 and a further study of the 
nitration of diethylene glycol by Rinkenbach and Aaronson 
m 1931 - Dinitrodiglycol is a viscous, colorless, and odorless liquid 
specific gravity (*715°) 1.4092 at 0°, 1.3969 at 10°, and 1 3846 
at 20°, freezing point -11.5°. It is completely miscible at ordi¬ 
nary temperatures with nitroglycerin, nitroglyeol, ether, acetone 
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methyl alcohol, chloroform, benzene, and glacial acetic acid. It 

is immiscible, or only slightly soluble, in ethyl alcohol, carbon 
tetrachloride, and carbon disulfide. It is slightly hygroscopic and 
is soluble in water to the extent of about 4.1 grams per liter of 
water at 24°. It can be ignited only with difficulty, and in small 
quantity is not readily exploded by heat. It is less sensitive than 
nitroglyeol in the drop test. It is so insensitive to initiation that 
it will not propagate its own detonation under conditions where 
nitroglyeol and nitroglycerin will do it. In 50/50 mixture how¬ 


ever with either of these substances it detonates satisfactorily 
“and shows an explosive effect but little less than that of either 
of these compounds.” It has a vapor pressure of about 0.007 mm. 
of mercury at 22.4°, and produces headaches similar to those pro¬ 
duced by nitroglycerin. 


Trinitrophenoxyethyl Nitrate 

Another explosive which is preparable from glycol and which 
may perhaps be of interest for special purposes in the future is 
the £-2,4,6-trinitrophenoxyethyl nitrate described by Wasmer 
in 1938. Glycol is converted into its monosodium derivative, and 
this is made to react with dinitrochlorobenzene at 130° for the 
production of /?-dinitrophenoxyethyl alcohol which gives the ex¬ 
plosive by nitration with mixed acid. 


CH,—OH 
CH,-OH 


CH,-ONa‘ 
CH t -OH 



NO, 


Trinitrophenoxyethyl nitrate is procured as a white powder, m.p. 
104.5°, insoluble in water and readily soluble in acetone. It gelat¬ 
inizes collodion nitrocotton, and is intermediate between picric 
acid and tetryl in its sensitivity to mechanical shock. 
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Nitration of Ethylene 

By passing ethylene into a mixture of concentrated nitric and 
sulfuric acids Kekulc obtained an oil, sj>ecific gravity 1.47, 
which broke down when distilled with steam to give glycollic 
acid, oxalic acid, nitric oxide, and nitric acid. On reduction with 
sodium amalgam it yielded glycol and ammonia among other 
products. Wieland and Sakcllarios distilled the Kekulc oil in 
steam and then in vacuum, and obtained nitroglyeol, b.p. 105° 
at 19 mm., and 0-nitroethyl nitrate, b.p. 120-122° at 17 min. 
These two substances are evidently formed from ethylene bv the 
reactions indicated below. 


UH, OH 
+ ! 
NO, 


db, 


tHr-OH 




II,—NO, 


+ HNO, 


II,0 + 


OH,—UNO, 


CH, 


h 


H, 


+ 3HNOi 


HONO + H.0 + 


CH,—ONO, 
CHr-ONO, 

Nitroglyeol 


CH.—NOi 

tf-Nitroethyl nitrate 


A considerable amount of nitrous acid is present in the spent 
acid. 0-Nitroethyl nitrate is feebly acidic and dissolves in dilute 
alkali solutions with a yellow color. It is not sufficiently stable 
for use in commercial explosives. On digestion with warm water 
or on slow distillation with steam it undergoes a decomposition 
or sort of hydrolysis whereby nitrous acid and other materials 
are produced. Numerous patents have been issued for processes of 
procuring pure nitroglyeol from the Kckule oil. One hundred 
parts of the last-named material yield about 40 parts of nitro- 
glycol, and the economic success of the process depends upon the 
recovery of valuable by-products from the yS-nitroethyl nitrate 
which is destroyed. 

Ohman in Sweden has developed an ingenious electrolytic 
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process for the production of nitric esters direct from ethylene. 

The discharge of the nitrate ion (NO?) at the anode liberates the 

free nitrate radical (NO*) which in part combines directly with 

ethylene to form nitroglycol. 

CH, CHx—ONO» 

l + 2NO.-► ! 

CH, CHr-ONO, 
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Another portion of the free nitrate radical apparently reacts with 
itself and with water as indicated below, and the oxygen which 
becomes available enters into the reaction with the consequent 
formation of dinitrodiglycol. 


2NO,-► NiO* + [01 

N,0» + HjO ► 2HNO, 

CH, 

| H + 101 + 2N0, 


CH,—ONO, 
CH, 

\> 
Ctt/ 
d;Hi—ONOi 


A platinum gauze anode is used. It is immersed in an acetone 
solution of calcium nitrate which is kept continuously saturated 
with ethylene which is bubbled through in such manner that it 
sweeps over the surface of the platinum gauze. An aluminum 
cathode is used, in a catholyte consisting of a nitric acid solution 
of calcium nitrate, and the cathode compartment is filled to a 
higher level since the liquid moves into the anode compartment 
as the electrolysis progresses. After the electrolysis, the cathode 
liquid is fortified with nitric acid for use again. The anode liquid 
is neutralized with slaked lime, and distilled in vacuum for the 
recovery of the acetone, and the residue, after the removal of 
calcium nitrate, washing, and drying, consists of a mixture of 
nitroglycol and dinitrodiglycol and is known as Oxinite. Dyna¬ 
mites made from Oxinite differ but little from those made from 
nitroglycerin. 


Pentryl 

Pcntryl, or 2,4,6-trinitrophenylnitraminoethyl nitrate, is an¬ 
other explosive which is derived from ethylene. It is a nitric ester, 
an aromatic nitro compound, and a nitroaminc. The substance 
was described in 1925 by Moran who prepared it by the action 
of mixed acid on 2,4-dinitrophenylethanolamine (large orange- 
yellow crystals from alcohol, m.p. 92°) procured by the inter¬ 
action of dinitrochlorobenzene with ethanolamine. von Herz later 
prepared pentryl by the nitration of 0-hydroxyethylaniline, a 
material which is more commonly called phenylethanolamine and 
is now available commercially in this country, and was granted 
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British and German patents for its use for certain military 
purposes. The genesis of pcntryl from ethylene, through the inter¬ 
mediacy both of ethanolamine and of phenylethanolamine, is 
indicated below. The preparation and properties of pentryl have 
been studied extensively by LeRoy V. Clark at the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines. By the reaction of dinitrochlorobenzene in the presence 
of sodium hydroxide with ethanolamine in alcohol solution at 
70-80° he procured dinitrophenylethanolamine in 70% yield. The 
alcohol solution was filtered for the removal of sodium chloride, 
which was found to be mixed with a certain quantity of the 
by-product tetranitrodiphenylethanolamine (lemon-yellow fine 
powder, m.p. 222°); it was then concentrated to about one-third 
its volume, and deposited crystals of the product on cooling. This 
^material, dissolved in concentrated sulfuric acid and nitrated by 


CH, H-N-CH,-CH,-OH 

c>0— 

OH 
NH, 

I 

CH,—OH 


adding the solution to nitric acid and heating, gave pentryl in 
yields of about 90%, minute cream-colored crystals from ben¬ 
zene, m.p. 128°. 

Clark reports that pentryl has an absolute density of 1.82 and 
an apparent density of only 0.45. When compressed in a detonator 
shell at a pressure of 3400 pounds per square inch, it has an 
apparent density of 0.74. It is soluble to some extent in most of 
the common organic solvents, and is very readily soluble in nitro¬ 
glycerin. In the drop test with a 2-kilogram weight, 0.02 gram of 
pentryl was exploded by a drop of 30 cm., a similar sample of 
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tetryl by one of 27.5 cm., and one of picric acid by a drop of 
42.5 cm., while TNT was not exploded by a drop of 100 cm. 
It is somewhat more sensitive to friction than tetryl, and much 
more sensitive than picric acid and TNT. Pcntryl explodes in 
3 seconds at 235°. 

The results of Clark’s experiments to determine the minimum 
amounts of primary explosive necessary to initiate the explosion 
of pentryl and of other high explosives are tabulated below. For 

Minimum Initiating Charge (Grams) op 



Dioxodi- 

Mercury 



nitrophenol 

Fulminate 

Lead Azide 

Pentryl . 

... 0.095 

0.150 

0.025 

Picric acid. 

0.115 

0225 

0.12 

TNT . 

... 0.163 

0240 

0.16 

Tetiyl . 

0.075 

0.165 

0.03 

Trinitroresorcinol . 

... 0.110 

0225 

0.075 

Trinitrobenzaldehyde. 

0.075 

0.165 

0.05 

Tetranitroaniline . 

0.085 

0.175 

0.05 

Hexanitrodiphenylamine .. 

0.075 

0.165 

0.05 






the purpose of these experiments a half-gram portion of the high 
explosive was weighed into a No. 8 detonator shell, a weighed 
amount of primary explosive was introduced on top of it, and 
both were compressed under a reenforcing capsule at a pressure 
of 3400 pounds per square inch. Without the reenforcing capsule 
diazodinitrophenol did not cause detonation, and pentryl required 
0.035 gram of lead azide and more than 0.4 gram of fulminate. 
The results show that pentryl has about the same sensitivity to 
initiation as tetryl and hexanitrodiphenylamine. 

In the small Trauzl test pentryl caused an expansion of 15.8 
cc., while the same weight of tetryl caused one of 13.8 cc., TNT 
12.2 cc., and picric acid 12.4 cc. In the small lead block compres¬ 
sion test, in which 50 grams of the explosive was exploded by 
means of a detonator on top of a lead cylinder 64 mm. long, it 
was found that pentryl produced a shortening of the block of 
18.5 mm., tetryl 16.6 mm., picric acid 16.4 mm., TNT 14.8 mm., 
and diazodinitrophenol 10.5 mm. Determinations of velocity of 
detonation made with half-meter lengths, the explosives being 
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contained in extra light lead tubing % inch internal diameter 
and weighing 12 ouncea to the foot, gave the following figures. 

232 

Velocity or 
Detonation 

Density (Meters per second) 


Pentryl . 050 5000 

Tetryl . 0 90 5100 

Picric acid . 0.98 4970 

TNT . 050 4450 


These are not however the maximum velocities of detonation of 
the substances. 

Hexanitrodiphenylaminoethyl Nitrate 

This substance also has been studied by LeRoy V. Clark 
who prepared it by the nitration with mixed acid of tetranitro- 
diphenylethanolamine, a by-product from the preparation of 
pentryl. 


NO, 



He procured the pure substance in the form of pale yellow glis¬ 
tening plates, m.p. 184° (corr.), precipitated from acetone solu¬ 
tion by the addition of alcohol. Its explosive properties are not 

widely different from those of pentryl. Its response to initiation 
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is about the same; it is slightly less sensitive to impact, about 
7 7° less effective in the sand test, and about 37c more effective in 
the small Trauzl test. In compound detonators it is somewhat 
better than TNT and somewhat poorer than pentryl, tetryl, and 
picric acid, as indicated by the lead plate test. When heated 
rapidly, it ignites at 390-400°. 


CHr-OH CHr-ONO, 

CH.-. CH, 

CH.-OH iHr-ONO, 

Trimethylene glycol dinitrate is a water-white liquid, very 
mobile, and scarcely more viscous than nitroglycol, specific 
gravity (20°/4°) 1.393 at 20°. It boils at 108° at 10 mm. without 
decomposition. It is less volatile than nitroglycol and more vola¬ 
tile than nitroglycerin. It has about the same solubility relation¬ 
ships as nitroglycerin, and forms a good gelatin with collodion 
nitrocotton. It causes headache by contact with the skin. When 
heated slowly it takes fire with a puff and burns tranquilly or 
decomposes at about 185° and deflagrates at about 225°. It is 
much less sensitive to shock than nitroglycerin and is much more 
stable in storage. Naoum reports that a 10-gram sample in the 
Trauxl test with water tamping gave an expansion of 540 cc. or 
about 90% of the expansion produced by nitroglycerin. The cal¬ 
culated energy content of trimethylene glycol dinitrate is only 
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about 77% of that of nitroglycerin, but the relatively greater 
brisance results from the low viscosity of the substance which 
gives it a higher velocity of detonation. Naoum also reports that 
a 93% trimethylene glycol dinitrate gelatin with 7% collodion 
cotton gave an expansion of 470 cc. or about 80% as much as a 
similar nitroglycerin gelatin. 

Propylene Glycol Dinitrate (Methylglycol dinitratc, methyl- 
nitroglycol) 

Propylene occurs along with ethylene in cracking gas. Its use 
as a raw material for the synthesis of glycerin has already been 
mentioned in the section on nitroglycerin. It yields propylene 
glycol when subjected to the same chemical processes as those 
which are used for the preparation of glycol from ethylene.” 
Propylene glycol shows the same tendency toward oxidation 
during nitration that trimethylene glycol does, but to a less 
extent; noticeable decomposition occurs only above 30°. 

69 Symmes, in a footnote, p. 375, in his English translation of Naoum’s 
book, op. cit^ cites U. S. patents 1,307,032, 1,307,033, 1,307,034, and 1,371,215 
which describe a method for the manufacture of mixed ethylene and pro¬ 
pylene glycols from cracking gas, satisfactory methods for the nitration of 
the mixture and for the stabilisation of the mixed nitric esters, and ex¬ 
plosives made from the products “which practical teats in actual use showed 
could not be frosen even at temperatures prevailing in winter along the 
Canadian border, or -10* to -30* F.” 

CH, CH, CH, CH, 

I HOCl I HOH I nitration I 

JH-- CH—OH-- CH—OH-- CH-ONO, 

CH, CH,—Cl d)H,—OH <1%—ONO. 


Trimethylene Glycol Dinitrate 

Trimethylene glycol occurs in the glycerin which is produced 
by fermentation. There is no harm in leaving it in glycerin which 
is to be used for the manufacture of explosives. It may however 
be separated by fractional distillation. When pure it is a color¬ 
less, odorless, syrupy liquid, specific gravity (z°/4°) 1.0526 at 
18°. It mixes with water in all proportions and boils at atmos¬ 
pheric pressure at 211° without decomposition. At temperatures 
above 15° or so, it is oxidized rapidly by nitric acid or by mixed 
acid. It is accordingly nitrated at 0-10° under conditions similar 
to those which are used in the preparation of ethyl nitrate and 
other simple aliphatic nitric esters (except methyl nitrate). 


Propylene glycol dinitrate is a colorless liquid of characteristic 
aromatic odor, more volatile and less viscous than trimethylene 
glycol dinitrate with which it is isomeric. Its specific gravity 
(20 /4 ) is 1.368 at 20°. It boils at 92° at 10 mm., and does not 
freeze at —20°. Its solubilities, gelatinizing power, and explosive 
properties are substantially the same as those of its isomer. 
Indeed, Naoum reports that it gave exactly the same expansion 
as trimethylene glycol dinitrate in the Trauzl lead block test, 
namely, 540 cc. 
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Butylene Glycol Dinitrate 

Of the four isomeric butylene glycola, the 1,3-compound ap¬ 
pears to be the only one which has attracted any interest as a 
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raw material for the preparation of explosives. Its dinitrate, 
either alone or in admixture with nitroglycerin, has been pro¬ 
posed 'or use in non-freezing dynamites. The preparation of the 
glycol from acetaldehyde has been suggested, the acetaldehyde 
being condensed to aldol and the aldol reduced to glycol. Since 
acetaldehyde is produced commercially by the catalyzed hydra¬ 
tion of acetylene, then butylene glycol-1,3 can be procured by 
synthesis from coke. 


Coke 

CaC* 



CH 

CH, 

CH, 

ill 

1 

1 

CH 

CH-OH 

V 1 

CH-OH 

CH, 

/ CH, 

CHO 

CH, — 

CH,—OH 

1 / 

CHO 


CH, 

CH-ONO. 

^ I 

CH, 


A 


H-ONOi 


Butylene glycol shows a strong tendency to oxidize during 
nitration, and ought to be nitrated at a temperature of —5° or 
lower. Butylene glycol dinitrate is a colorless liquid, intermediate 
in volatility between nitroglycol and nitroglycerin, possessing a 
specific gravity of 1.32 at 15°. It does not freeze at temperatures 
as low as —20°. It yields a good gelatin with collodion nitro- 
cotton. It deflagrates feebly if heated suddenly. It is very insensi¬ 
tive to mechanical shock but detonates easily by initiation. 
Naoum reports that a mixture of 75%> butylene glycol dinitrate 
and 25% kieselguhr gave about 240 cc. expansion in the Trauzl 
test, and that a gelatin containing 90% butylene glycol dinitrate 
and 10% collodion nitrocotton gave about 370 cc. 


Nitroerythrite (Erythritol tetranitrate) 

NO,—O—CH*— (CH—ONOi)i—CHt—ONO, 

i-Erythrite occurs in algae and in lichens. It is a white, crystal¬ 
line, sweet-tasting substance, very readily soluble in water, m.p. 
120°, b.p. 330°, specific gravity 1.59. The tetranitrate is prepared 
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by dissolving erythrite in strong nitric acid with cooling, and then 
precipitating by the addition of concentrated sulfuric acid. It 
crystallizes from alcohol in colorless plates, m.p. 61°. Its, use as 
an addition to smokeless powder has been suggested, but it is 
as powerful as nitroglycerin, and has the advantage over it that 
it is a solid, and it would be suitable, if it were cheaper, for the 
same uses as nitronmnnite. 


Nitromannite (Mannitol hexanitrate) 

NO,—O—CH*—(CH—ONO;)«—CH*—ONO, 

d-Mannitol occurs fairly widely distributed in nature, particu¬ 
larly in the Fraxinus ornus, the sap of which is manna. It may 
also be procured by the reduction of d-raannuse either electrolyti- 
cally or by means of sodium amalgam, or along with d-sorbite 
by the reduction of d-fructose. It may be nitrated satisfactorily 
with the same mixed acid as is used for the nitration of glycerin, 
or more conveniently, because the mass of crystals is so volumi¬ 
nous, by dissolving in strong nitric acid and precipitating by the 
addition of concentrated sulfuric acid. 

Preparation of Nitromanm'te. Fifty grams of nitric acid (specific 
gravity 1.51) is cooled thoroughly in a 300-cc. Erlenmever pyrex flask 
immersed in a freezing mixture of ice and salt. Ten grams of mannite 
is then introduced in small portions at a time while the flask is tilted 
from side to side and the contents is stirred gently with a thermometer, 
care being taken that the temperature does not rise above 0°. After 
all is dissolved, 100 grams of sulfuric acid (specific gravity 1.84) is 


added slowly from a dropping funnel while the liquid is stirred and the 
temperature is maintained below 0°. The porridge-like mass is filtered 
on a sinter-glass filter, or on a Buchner funnel with a hardened filter 
paper, washed with water, then with dilute sodium bicarbonate solu¬ 
tion, then finally again with water. The crude product is dissolved in 
boiling alcohol; the solution is filtered if need be, and on cooling de¬ 
posits white needle crystals of nitromannite, m.p. 112-113°. A second 
crop of crystals may be obtained by warming the alcoholic mother 
liquors to boiling, adding water, while still boiling until a turbidity 
appears, and allowing to cool. Total yield about 23 grams. 

Nitromannite is readily soluble in ether and in hot alcohol, 
only slightly soluble in cold alcohol, and insoluble in water. 

237 . , . 

While its stability at ordinary temperatures is such that it can 
be used commercially, at slightly elevated temperatures it is dis¬ 
tinctly less stable than nitroglycerin. Nitroglycerin will tolerate 



Figure 57. Nitromannite. Crystals from Alcohol (5X)- (Courtesy Atlas 

Powder Company.) 


heating in a covered glass vessel for several days at 75° before 
it begins to give off acid fumes; nitroglycol, methylglycol di¬ 
nitrate, and trimethylene glycol dinitrate are more stable yet, 
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Ficure 58. Nitromannite, in Grained Form for Charging Detonators (5X)- 

(Courtesy Atlas Powder Company.) 

but nitromannite decomposes after a few hours and evolves red 
fumes. If a small quantity is heated, it decomposes at once at 
about 150° with copious evolution of nitrous fumes but ordinarily 
does not deflagrate. With larger samples deflagration occurs at 

160 - 170 °- 238 

Kast has reported a velocity of detonation of 8260 meters 

per second for nitromannite compressed to a density of 1.73 in a 

column 12.8 mm. in diameter. 

Nitromannite is about as sensitive as nitroglycerin to shock 
and to friction. It detonates under a 4-cm. drop of a 2-kilogram 
weight, and may be exploded readily on a concrete surface by a 
blow of a carpenter's hammer. It is not fired by the spit of a 
fuse, but is made to detonate by the flame of a match which 
causes local overheating. It is almost, but not quite, a primary 
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explosive. It is used as the high-explosive charge in compound 
detonators which contain the relatively safe diazodinitrophenol 
as the primary explosive. A mixture of nitromannite and tetra- 
cene is a powerful and brisant primary explosive which detonates 
from moderate heat. 

Nitrodulcite (Dulcitol hexanitrate) 

Dulcite is obtained from Madagascar manna by extraction 
with water and recrystallizing, large monoclinic prisms, m.p. 
188°, less soluble than mannite. It may also be procured by the 
action of sodium amalgam on aqueous solutions of lactose and 
of d-galactose. Nitrodulcite, isomeric with nitromannite, crystal¬ 
lizes from alcohol in needles which melt at 94-95°. 

Nitrosorbite (Sorbitol hexanitrate) 
d-Sorbite occurs in the berries of the mountain ash, but is more 
readily procured by the electrolytic reduction of d-glucose. It 
crystallizes with one molecule of water in small crystals which 
lose their water when heated and melt at about 110°. Nitro¬ 
sorbite, isomeric with nitromannite, exists as a viscous liquid and 
has never been obtained in the crystalline state. It is used in non- 
freezing dynamites. 

Nitrated Sugar Mixtures 

The sugars are polyhydric alcohols which contain an aldehyde 
or a ketone group or a cyclic acetal or ketal arrangement within 
the molecule. They yield nitric esters which are perhaps less 
stable than the nitric esters of the simple polyhydric alcohols but 
which probably owe part of their reputation for instability to the 

fact that they are difficult to purify. The nitrosugars resemble 
the sugars from which they are derived in the respect that often 
they do not crystallize rapidly and easily. When warmed gently, 
they frequently soften and become sticky and resinous. In this 
condition they retain within their masses traces of decomposition 
products by which further decomposition is provoked; they can¬ 
not be washed free from acid, and in the solid or semi-solid state 
are impossible to stabilize. The stabilization however may be 
accomplished easily if the nitrosugar is in solution. 

A mixture of nitrosucrose and nitroglycerin, prepared by ni¬ 
trating a solution of 20 parts of canc sugar in 80 parts of glycerin, 
or of 25 parts in 75, has been used in this country under the 
name of nitrohydrene. It is suitable for use in non-freezing dyna¬ 
mites, and is cheaper than nitroglycerin to the extent that sugar 
is cheaper than glycerin. The nitrated product is much more 
viscous than nitroglycerin and forms emulsions readily. It re¬ 
quires repeated washings with soda solution to insure a satisfac¬ 
tory heat test, and then washings with concentrated salt solutions 
to facilitate the separation of the phases. Nitrohydrene 80/20 
(from 80 parts of glycerin and 20 parts of cane sugar) consists 
of about 86% nitroglycerin and 14% nitrosucrose, and nitro¬ 
hydrene 75/25 of about 82% nitroglycerin and 18% nitrosucrose. 
Naoum reports the following data. The stability of nitro- 

Lead Block Expansion, 
10-Gram Sample in 
Glass Tube 

Specific Sand Water 

Gravity at Tamping, Tamping, 


20° cc. cc. 

Nitroglycerin. 1.596 550 595 

Nitrohydrene 80/20 . 1.605 533 560 

Nitrohydrene 75/25 . 1612 514 535 


hydrene is distinctly poorer than that of nitroglycerin and ap¬ 
pears to depend upon the proportion of nitrosucrose which it 
contains, for nitrohydrene 75/25 gives a poorer iieat test than 
nitrohydrene 80/20 which contains less nitrosucrose. Naoum 
points out that the wood meal, etc., which is contained in dyna¬ 
mite made from nitrohydrene a^arently acts as a stabilizer and 

absorbs or reacts chemically with the first decomposition prod¬ 
ucts and destroys them. He says: 


Better still, are very small additions of diphenylamine, which 
is admirably suited for the stabilization of smokeless powder 
•“"> 14 takes U P the nitrous acid. Nitrohydrene 

80/20 or 75/25, containing only 0.1 to 0.2 [)er cent of di- 
phenylamine, was stored for seventy-five days at 55°C 
without undergoing decomposition. The samples merely 
showed a coloration and became dark green, a phenomenon 
which also occurred but to a less extent with a check sample 
of nitroglycerin containing the same quantity of diphenyl- 
amine. After seventy-five days the nitroglycerin still had a 
s lght odor of diphenylamine, but the nitrohydrene smelled 
slightly acid somewhat like sour milk, but not like nitrous 
or nitnc acid. 

Similar samples of 100 grams each of the above nitro¬ 
hydrene containing 0.1 per cent diphenylamine have been 
stored by the author for more than eight years in diffuse 
daylight at room temperatures, about 20°C. So far they have 
remained unchanged, have no acid odor, and show no signs 
of decomposition. . . . From this it is evident that nitro- 

nT4. d, r.°K V f d JV > 'f r ? glycerin ’ although its stability does 
not reach that of the latter, is sufficiently stable for practical 
purposes, particularly m the presence of stabilizers. 


The individual nitrosugars are stabilized similarly by diphenyl¬ 
amine, and certain ones of them, specifically nitromaltose, nitro- 
lactose, and nitrosucrose, have been able by means of that sub¬ 
stance to find a limited industrial application. 

Solutions of cane sugar in glycol, and of glucose and lactose in 
glycenn, have been nitrated to produce mixtures of nitric esters 
comparable to nitrohydrene. 


Nitroarabinose (f-Arabinosc tetranitrate), C 3 HhO(ONOj) 4 
Nitroarabinose is prepared, as indeed the highly nitrated 
sugars in general may be prepared, by adding concentrated sul¬ 
furic acid drop by drop to a solution of the corresponding sugar 
in concentrated nitric acid at 0°. It consists of colorless mono¬ 
clinic crystals which melt at 85° and decompose at 120°. It is 
readily soluble in alcohol, acetone, and acetic acid, and insoluble 
in water and ligroin. It reduces Fehling’s solution on warming. 
It is but little stable above 50°, and is easily exploded by shock. 

Nitroglucose (d-Glucose pentanitrate), C«H 7 0(0NCM 3 
d-Glucosc pentanitrate 60 is a colorless viscous syrup, insoluble 
in water and in ligroin, readily soluble in alcohol. It becomes 
hard at 0°. It is unstable above 50°, and if heated slowly to a 
higher temperature decomposes rapidly at about 135°. It reduces 
Fehling’s solution on warming. Glucosan trinitrate, C 0 H 7 O 2 
(ONOshi is produced by the nitration of cr-glucosan and by the 
action for several days of mixed acid on d-glucose. It is readily 
soluble in alcohol and insoluble in water. It has been obtained in 
the form of aggregates or crusts of crystals which melted not 
sharply at about 80° and which were probably not entirely free 
from glucose pentanitrate. 


Nitromannose (d-Mannose pentanitrate), CoH 7 0(ONC>2) 5 
d-Mannose pentanitrate/ 9 transparent rhombic needles from 
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alcohol, melts at 81-82° and decomposes at about 124°. It is 
soluble in alcohol and insoluble in water and reduces Fehling’s 
solution slowly on warming. It undergoes a rapid decomposition 
if stored at 50°. 

Nitromaltose (Maltose octonitrate), CiaHwOsfONOils 
Maltose octonitrate,° 9 ' glistening needles from methyl alco¬ 
hol, melts with decomposition at 164-165°. If heated quickly, it 
puffs off at 170-180°. It decomposes slowly at 50°. If fused and 
allowed to solidify, it has a specific gravity of 1.62. It is readily 
soluble in methyl alcohol, acetone, and acetic acid, difficultly 
soluble in ethyl alcohol, and insoluble in water. It reduces warm 
Fehling’s solution more rapidly than nitrosucrose. 

Nitrolactose (Lactose octonitrate), C^HnCMONO*)® 

Lactose octonitrate® 0, monoclinic needles from methyl or 
ethyl alcohol, melts at 145-146° with decomposition. Its specific 
gravity is 1.684. It is readily soluble in methyl alcohol, hot ethyl 
alcohol, acetone, and acetic acid, difficultly soluble in cold ethyl 
alcohol, and insoluble in water. It reduces Fehling’s solution on 
warming. 
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Lactose hexanitrate , C^HioCMONOa)*, has been found in 
the‘alcoholic mother liquors from the crystallization of the 
octonitrate, white, amorphous material melting not sharply at 
about 70°. 

Crater in 1934 described explosives containing nitrolactose, 
one consisting, say, of nitrolactose 25%, ammonium nitrate 657o» 
sodium nitrate dfi, and vegetable absorbent material 47c, an¬ 
other made by treating wood pulp with an acetone solution of 
nitrolactose and dinitrotoluene and containing about 78% nitro¬ 
lactose, about 97o DNT, and about- 137© wood pulp. For this use 
the nitrolactose ought to be stabilized with diphenylamine.. 

Nitrosucrose (Sucrose’octonitrate), Ci 2 H 14 0 3 (0N0 2 )8 
The nitration of cane sugar* 0, yields sucrose octonitrate, 
white glistening needles, which melt at 85.5°. If heated slowly, 
nitrosucrose decomposes at about 135° and if heated rapidly de¬ 
flagrates at about 170°. The fused and solidified material has a 
specific gravity of 1.67. It is readily soluble in methyl alcohc#, 
ether, and nitrobenzene, difficultly soluble in ethyl alcohol and 
benzene, and insoluble in water and in petroleum ether. It reduces 
Fehling’s solution on warming. It is relatively stable when pure. 
Monasterski reports that it gives a feeble puff under a 20-cm. 
drop of a 2-kilogram weight, a puff with one of 25 cm., and a 
detonation with one of 30 cm. He states that samples of 10 grams 
in the Trauzl test gave average net expansions of 296 co. 

Other Nitrosugars 

The nitration of d-xylose •• yields d-xylose tetranitrate , C B H 6 0 
(ONOs) 4 , an oily substance insoluble in water, and a crystalline 
by-product, m.p. 141°, insoluble in water, which is evidently the 
trinitrate, C 5 H 7 0;>(0N0 2 )a- Xylosan dinitrate , C 5 HeO 2 (0N0 2 ) 2 , 
has been prepared by the action of mixed acid on d-xylose. It 
consists of little Spherical crystal aggregates, soluble in alcohol 
and melting at 75-80°. 

l-Rhamnose tetranitrate ,*° C<,H«0(0N0 2 ) 4 , crystallizes in com¬ 
pact short rhombs which melt with decomposition at 135°. It is 
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readily soluble in acetone, acetic acid, and in methyl apd ethyl 


alcohol, and is relatively stable. It reduces Fehling’s solution on 
warming. l-Rhamnose trinitrate , C«H 0 O 2 (ONO 2 ) 3 , results from 
the action of mixed acid on l-rhamnosc. It is a white amorphous 
material, melting below 100 °, readily soluble in alcohol and in¬ 
soluble in water. It explodes feebly under a hammer blow. 

a-Methylglucoside tetranitrate ,*° C 7 Hio 02 (ON 0 2 ) 4 , crystallizes 
from alcohol in quadrilateral plates which melt at 49-50° and 
decompose at 135°. It is more stable than the nitrate of the free 
sugar. It reduces Fchling’s solution slowly on warming. 

a-M ethylmannoside tetranitrate ,*° C 7 H 10 O 2 (ONOy) 4 , from the 
nitration of d-a-methylmannoside, crystallizes in fine asbestos¬ 
like needles which melt at 36°. It is relatively stable at 50°. 

d-Galactose pentanitrate a, C 0 H 7 O(ONO 2 ) 6 , from the nitration, 
of d-galactose 08 crystallizes in bundles of transparent needles 
which melt at 115-116° and decompose at 126°. It is sparingly 
soluble in alcohol. It decomposes slowly at 50°, and reduces 
Fehling’s solution slowly on warming. The alcoholic mother 
liquors from the a-form yield d-galactose pentanitrate p, trans¬ 
parent monoclinic needles which melt at 72-73° and decompose 
at 125°. This substance is readily soluble in alcohol, decomposes 
rapidly at 50°, and reduces hot Fehling’s solution. Galactosan 
trinitrate , CeH 7 0 2 (0N0 2 ) 3 , results from the action during several 
days of mixed acid on d-galactose. It is deposited from alcohol 
in crust* of small crystals. 

Fructosan trinitrate a, C 6 H 7 0 2 (0N0 2 )3, is produced by the 
action of mixed acid at 0-15° on d-fructose or on laevulosan, 
colorless, quickly effluorescing needles from alcohol, which melt 
at 139-14$)° and decompose at about 145°. It is readily soluble in 
methyl and ethyl alcohol, acetic acid, and acetone, and insoluble 
in water. It is relatively stable at 50?. It reduces hot Fehling’s 
solution. The alcoholic mother liquors from the a-form yield 
fructosan trinitrate p, crusts of white crystals which melt at 
48-52° and decompose at 135°. The material decomposes slowly 
at 50°. It reduces Fehling’s solution rapidly on warming. 

The action of mixed acid on d-sorbose at 15° yields sorbosan 
trinitrate, C«H 7 0 2 (0N0 2 ) 3 , a crystalline substance which melts 
not sharply at 40-45°. 244 

d-a-Glucoheptose hexanitrate , C 7 Hs 0(0N0 2 )«, from the nitra¬ 
tion of d-a-glucoheptose,* 0 crystallizes from alcohol in trans¬ 
parent needles which melt at 100°. It reduces Fchling’s solution 
on warming. 

Trehalose octonitrate, CiaHuCMONO*)*, from the nitration of 
trehalose,® 8 crystallizes from alcohol in birefringent pearly leaf¬ 
lets which melt at 124° and decompose at 136°. It reduces 
Fehling’s solution on warming. 

Raffinose hendecanitrate, CmHaiOs (ONO«) u» from the nitra¬ 
tion of raffinose,* 8 exists in the form of amorphous aggregates 
which melt at 55-65° and decompose at 136°. It reduces Fehling’s 
solution on warming. It decomposes rapidly when kept at 50°. 

a-Tetraamylose octonitrate, [CeH 8 0s(0N0 2 ):>] 4l from a-tetra- 
amylose, 7 ® crystallizes from acetic acid in fine glistening needles 
which decompose at 204°. It is readily soluble in ethyl acetate, 
amyl acetate, pyridine, and nitrobenzene, and sparingly soluble 
or insoluble in alcohol, ether, benzene, and water. a-Diamylose 
hexanitrate , 7 * [C«H 7 0 2 ( 0 N 02 ) 3 ] 2 , prepared from a-diamylose or 
as the final product of the nitration of tetraamvlose, crystallizes 
from acetone in plates which puff off at 206-207°. It is difficultly 
soluble in acetic acid, and is reported to be but little stable. The 
alcohol extract of the crude hexanitrate yields a certain amount 
of the amorphous tetranitrate. p-Triamylose hexanitrate, 
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[C«H«0n(0N0o) •>];,, is procured by dissolving either /Mriamylose 
or jS-hexaamylose in strong nitric acid at 0° and adding con¬ 
centrated sulfuric acid drop by drop, and extracting the crude 
product with alcohol. It crystallizes from the alcoholic ex¬ 
tract in aggregates of microscopic cubes, m.p. 203°. The residue 
which is insoluble in hot alcohol is rccrystallized from acetic 
acid and yields crystalline crusts of fi-triamylose enneanitrate /• 
[CeJLOofONOiiLL, m.p. 198°. 

Early History of Nitrated Carbohydrates 

The history of modern explosives commenced with the dis¬ 
coveries of nitroglycerin and of nitrocellulose. At about the time 
that Sobrero first prepared nitroglycerin, Schonbein at Basel and 
Bottger at Frankfort-on-the-Main independently of each other 
nitrated cotton, perceived the possibilities in the product, and 
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soon cooperated with each other to exploit its use in artillery. 
Pelouze had nitrated paper at an earlier time, and the question 
may indeed be raised whether he was not the first discoverer of 
nitrocellulose. Before that, Braconnot, professor of chemistry at 
Nancy, had prepared a nitric ester from starch. The principal 
events in the early history of these substances are summarized 
below. 

1833. Braconnot found that starch dissolved in concen¬ 
trated nitric acid and that the liquid on dilution with water gave 
a curdy precipitate of material which, after washing, dried out 
to a white, pulverulent, tasteless, and neutral mass. The product 
gave a brown color with a solution of iodine. It was not affected 
by bromine. It did not dissolve in boiling water but softened to 
a sticky mass. Dilute sulfuric acid did not affect it. Concentrated 
sulfuric acid dissolved it, and the solution gave no precipitate if 
it was diluted with water. The material, to which Braconnot 
gave the name of xyloidine , dissolved in acetic acid very readily 
on heating, and the solution, if evaporated slowly, gave a trans¬ 
parent film which retained its transparency when placed in water. 
Applied to paper or cloth it yielded a brilliant, varnish-like 
coating which was impervious to w'ater. Xyloidine took fire very 
readily. It carbonized and liquefied if heated upon a piece of 
cardboard or heavy paper while the cardboard or paper, though 
exposed directly to the heat, was not appreciably damaged. Saw¬ 
dust, cotton, and linen yielded products which Braconnot con¬ 
sidered to be identical with the xyloidine from starch. 

1838. Pelouze studied xyloidine further. He found that if 
starch was dissolved in concentrated nitric acid and if the solu¬ 
tion was diluted immediately with water, xyloidine precipitated 
and the acid filtrate on evaporation yielded practically no fresidue. 
If the solution of starch in nitric acid was allowed to stand before 
being precipitated with water, then the amount of xyloidine was 
less. If it was allowed to stand for 2 days, or perhaps only for 
some hours, the xyloidine was entirely destroyed, a new acid was 
formed, no precipitate appeared when the solution was diluted, 
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and the liquid on evaporation gave the new acid in the form of 
a solid, white, non-crystalline, deliquescent mass of considerably 
greater weight than the starch which was taken for the experi¬ 
ment. Neither carbon dioxide nor oxalic acid was produced 
during the reaction, but the new acid on long standing, or on 
boiling, with nitric acid was converted to oxalic acid without the 
formation of carbon dioxide. Pelouze considered xyloidine to be 

a nitrate of starch. He observed that it was readily combustible, 
that it ignited at a temperature of 180° and burned with very 



FiorRE 59. Theophile-Jules Pelouze (1807-1867). (Courtesy E. Berl.) 
Made many important contributions to organic and inorganic chemistry— 
ethereal salts, the first nitrile, borneol, glyceryl tributyrate, pyroxylin, 
improvements in the manufacture of plate glass. He nitrated paper in 
1838 and was thus probably the first to prepare nitrocellulose. Reproduced 
from original in Kekule’s portrait album. 

considerable violence leaving practically no residue. The observa¬ 
tion, he says, led him to make certain experiments which, he 
believed, might have practical application in artillery. Paper, 
dipped into nitric acid of specific gravity 1.5 and left there long 
enough for the acid to penetrate into it (generally 2 or 3 min¬ 
utes), removed, and washed thoroughly, gave a parchment-like 
material which was impervious to moisture and was extremely 
combustible. Pelouze had nitrocellulose in his hands, but evi¬ 
dently did not recognize that the material, which had not changed 
greatly in its physical form, was nevertheless nitrated through- 
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out its mass, for he believed that the products which he obtained 
from paper and from cotton and linen fabrics owed their new 
properties to the xyloidine which covered them. 

1846. Schonbein announced his discovery of guncotton at a 
meeting of the Society of Scientific Research at Basel on May 27, 
1846. In an article, probably written in 1847 but published in the 
Archives des sciences physiques et naturelles of 1846, he de¬ 
scribed some of his experiences with the material and his efforts 



Fioore 60. Christian Friedrich Schonbein (1799-1868). (Courtesy E. 
Berl.) Discovered guncotton, 1846. Discovered ozone, worked on hydrogen 
peroxide, auto-oxidation, the passivity of iron, hydrosulfites, catalysts, and 
prussic acid. Professor of Chemistry at Basel from 1829 until the time of 
his death. He published more than 300 papers on chemical subjects. 
Reproduced from original in KekulS’s portrait album. 


to put it to practical use and discussed the controversial question 
of priority of discovery; he described the nitration of cane sugar 
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but deliberately refrained from telling how he had prepared his 
nitrocellulose. He was led to perform the experiments by certain 
theoretical speculations relative to ozone which he had discovered 
a few years before. One volume of nitric acid (1.5) and 2 volumes 
of sulfuric acid (1.85) were mixed and cooled to 0°, finely pow¬ 
dered sugar was stirred in so as to form a paste, the stirring was 
continued, and after a few minutes a viscous mass separated from 
the acid liquid without the disengagement of gas. The pasty mass 

was washed with boiling water until free from acid, and was 
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dried at a low temperature. The product was brittle at low tem¬ 
peratures, could be molded like jalap resin at slightly elevated 
ones, was semi-fluid at 100°, and at high temperatures gave off 
red iumes. When heated more strongly, it deflagrated suddenly 
and with violence. Schonbein also experimented with other or¬ 
ganic substances, and states that in experiments carried out 
during December, 1845, and the first few months of 1846 he dis¬ 
covered, one after another, all those substances about which so 
much had lately been said in the French Academy. In March he 
sent specimens of the new compounds, among them guncotton, to 
several of his friends, notably, Faraday, Herschel, and Grove. 

About the middle of April, 1846, Schonbein went to Wurttera- 
berg where he carried out experiments with guncotton at the 
arsenal at Ludwigsburg in the presence of artillery officers and 
at Stuttgart in the presence of the king. During May, June, and 
July he experimented at Basel with small arms, mortars, and 
cannon. On July 28 he fired for the first time a cannon which 
was loaded with guncotton and with a projectile. Shortly after¬ 
ward he used guncotton to blast rocks at Istein in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden and to blow up some old walls in Basel. 

In the middle of August Schonbein received news from Profes¬ 
sor Bottger of Frankfort-on-the-Main that he too had succeeded 
in preparing guncotton, and the names of the two men soon 
became associated in connection with the discovery and utiliza¬ 
tion of the material. There were, moreover, several other chemists 
who at about the same time, or within a few months, also worked 
out methods of preparing it. In a letter to Schfinbein dated 
November 18,1846, Berzelius congratulated him on the discovery 
as interesting as it was important, and wrote, ‘‘Since Professor 
Otto of Brunswick made known a method of preparing the gun¬ 
cotton, this discovery has perhaps occupied a greater number of 
inquisitive persons than any other chemical discovery ever did. 

I have likewise engaged in experiments upon it.” 

In August Schonbein went to England where, with the help 
of the engineer Richard Taylor of Falmouth, he carried out 
experiments with guncotton in the mines of Cornwall. He also 
demonstrated his material successfully with small arms and with 

artillery at Woolwich, at Portsmouth, and before the British 
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Association. He did not apply for an English patent in his own 
name but communicated his process to John Taylor of Adelphi, 
Middlesex, who was granted English patent 11,407, dated October 
8, 1846, for “Improvements in the Manufacture of Explosive 
Compounds, communicated to me from a certain foreigner re¬ 
siding abroad.” He entered into an agreement for three years 
with Messrs. John Hall & Sons of Favershara that they should 
have the sole right in England to manufacture guncotton by his 
process and in return should pay him one-third of the net profit 
with a minimum of £1000 down and the same each year. The first 
factory for the manufacture of guncotton was erected at Faver- 
sham. On July 14,1847, within less than a year, the factory was 



Fioure 61. Rudolf Bottger (1806-1887). (Courtesy E. Berl.) Profe«or 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main. Discovered guncotton independently of Schon¬ 
bein but somewhat later, in the same year, 1846. He also invented matches, 
and made important studies on the poisoning of platinum catalysts. 
Reproduced from original in Kekute’s portrait album. 

destroyed by an explosion with the loss of twenty-one lives. After 
this, Messrs. John Hall & Sons refused to continue the manu- 
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facture. About the same time disastrous guncotton explosions 
occurred at Vincennes and at Le Bouchct, and these produced 


such an unfavorable effect that no more guncotton was manu¬ 
factured in England or in France for about sixteen years. 

Schonbein offered his process to the Deutscher Bund for 
100,000 thalers, and a committee was formed to consider the 
matter, Liebig representing the state of Hesse and Baron von 
Lenk, who was secretary, representing Austria. The committee 
continued to sit until 1852 when it finally decided to take no 
action. At the suggestion of von Lenk, Austria then acquired the 
process for 30,000 gulden. 

1846. The Comptes rendu* of 1846 contains several papers on 
the nitration of cellulose, which papers were presented to the 
French Academy before the details of Schonbein’s process were 
yet known. Among these, the papers by Dumas and Pelouze are 
especially interesting. Dumas stated that certain details of the 
manufacture of guncotton had already been published in Ger¬ 
many. Professor Otto of Brunswick dipped the cotton for half a 
minute in concentrated fuming nitric acid, pressed between two 
pieces of glass, washed until free from acid, and afterwards dried. 

The explosive property can be considerably increased by 
several dippings, and I have found that a product of extreme 
force is obtained after an immersion of 12 hours. A point of 
extreme importance is the care which ought to be exercised 
in washing the cotton. The last traces of acid are very diffi¬ 
cult to remove, and should any remain it will be found that, 
on drying, the substance smells strongly of oxides of nitrogen, 
and when ignited also produces a strong acid smell. The best 
test of a sample of guncotton is to ignite it upon a porcelain 
plate. Should it burn slowly, leaving a residue upon the plate, 
it must be considered as unsatisfactory. A good guncotton 
burns very violently without leaving any residue. It is also 
of very great importance that when the guncotton is with¬ 
drawn from the acid, it should be washed immediately in a 
large quantity of water. Should small quantities of water be 
used it will be found that the guncotton becomes very hot, 
and that spots of a blue or green color are produced, which 
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pure ^ difficuIt to remove ’ and thc guncotton is very im- 

Dr. Knopp of the University of Leipzig used a mixture of equal 
parts of concentrated sulfuric and nitric acids, and immersed the 

cotton in it for several minutes at ordinary temperature. Dumas 
stated that satisfactory guncotton could be obtained without 
observing any great exactitude in the proportion of the two acids 
or in the duration of the immersion. Dr. Bley of Bemberg had 
discovered that sawdust, treated in the same way as cotton, 
yielded an explosive which, he believed, might replace gunpowder 
in firearms and in blasting. 

1846. Pelouze made clear distinction between xyloidine and 
guncotton. “I shall call pyroxyline or pyroxyle the product of the 
action of monohydrated nitric acid on cotton, paper, and ligneous 
substances, when this action has taken place without having 
caused the solution of the cellulose. 1 ” Braconnot in 1833 had pre¬ 
pared xyloidine from starch; Pelouze had prepared pyroxylin in 
1838. He pointed out that xyloidine dissolves readily in strong 
nitric acid and, in the course of a day, is destroyed by it and 
converted to a deliquescent acid. Pyroxylin does not dissolve in 
concentrated nitric acid. Xyloidine is very inflammable and 
explodes when struck, but it leaves a considerable residue of 
carbon when heated in a retort and may be analyzed like an 
ordinary organic substance by heating with copper oxide. Py¬ 
roxylin explodes when heated to 175° or 180° and cannot be 
distilled destructively. Pelouze found that 100 parts of starch, 
dissolved in nitric acid and precipitated immediately, yielded at 
most 128 to 130 parts of xyloidine. One hundred parts of cotton 
or paper, after a few minutes’ or after several days' immersion in 
concentrated nitric acid, yielded 168 to 170 parts of washed and 
dried pyroxylin. The acid mother liquors, both from the nitration 
of the starch and from the nitration of the cotton, contained not 
more than mere traces of organic matter. 

1846. Schonbein’s process soon became known through the 
publication of the English patent to John Taylor (cited above). 
He carried out the nitration by means of a mixture of 1 volume 
of strong nitric acid (1.45 to 1.5) and 3 volumes of strong sulfuric 
acid (1.85). The cotton was immersed in this acid at 50-60°F. for 
1 hour, and was then washed in a stream of running water until 
free from acid. It was pressed to remove as much water as pos¬ 
sible, dipped in a very dilute solution of potassium carbonate 
(1 ounce to the gallon), and again pressed as dry as possible. 

It was then rinsed with a very dilute solution of potassium nitrate 
(1 ounce to the gallon). The patent states that “the use of this 
solution appears to add strength to the compound, but the use 
of this solution and also potassium carbonate are not essential 
and may be dispensed with/' The product is pressed, opened out, 
and dried at 150°F., and when dried it is fit for use. The patent 
also covers the possibility of using instead of cotton “other mat¬ 
ters of vegetable origin and the possibility of carrying out the 

nitration with nitric acid alone or with mixed acids of inferior 
strength.” 

1846. Teschemacher studied the preparation of guncotton 
and demonstrated that no sulfuric acid is consumed by the re¬ 
action. 

1847. Gladstone by exercising special precautions was able 
to carry out combustion analyses of xyloidine and of pyroxylin 
prepared according to the directions of Schonbein. Nitrogen was 
determined by the differential method. The pyroxylin was found 


to contain 12.75% nitrogen and was thought to correspond to a 
pentanitrate while the xyloidine corresponded more nearly to a 
trinitrate. 

1847. Crum nitrated cotton until he could introduce no 
further nitrogen into the molecule, and analyzed the product for 
nitric acid by the method which is used in the nitrometer. His 
result calculated as nitrogen gives a figure of 13.69%. It is inter¬ 
esting to note that Crum’s cotton was “bleached by boiling in 
caustic soda and put in a solution of bleaching powder; then 
caustic soda again, and afterwards weak nitric acid. It was well 
washed and beaten in a bag with water after each operation. . . . 
The cotton, dried and carded after bleaching, was exposed in 
parcels of 10 grains each for several hours to the heat of a steam 
bath, and each parcel was immersed, while hot, into a 1 oz. 
measure of the following mixture: Sulphuric acid (1.84) 1 meas¬ 
ure, and 3 measures of pale lemon-colored nitric acid (1.517). 
After one hour it was washed in successive portions of water 
until no trace of acid remained, and was then dried in the open 
air”—or, for analysis, was dried completely in a vacuum desic¬ 
cator over sulfuric acid. ^ 

1852. The Austrian government acquired the use of Schon¬ 
bein’s process (as mentioned above) and the Emperor of Austria 
appointed a committee to investigate the use of guncotton for 
military purposes. This committee, of which von Lenk was the 
leading spirit, continued to function with some interruptions until 
1865. In 1853 a factory was erected at Hirtenberg for the manu¬ 
facture of guncotton by the method of von Lenk which involved 
a more elaborate purification than Schonbein’s original process. 
The product was washed for 3 weeks, then boiled with dilute 
potassium carbonate solution for 15 minutes, washed again for 
several days, impregnated with water glass, and finally dried. 
Von Lenk constructed 12-pounder guns which were shot with 
guncotton cartridges, but they were much damaged by the firing. 
About 1860 he tried bronze guns, which were less likely to burst 
than iron ones, and with propelling charges of guncotton fired 
from them shells which were filled with bursting charges of gun¬ 
cotton. The shells often burst within the barrel, for the accelera¬ 
tion produced by the propelling charge of guncotton was much 
too sudden and shocking. They could be shot out without explod¬ 
ing when a propelling charge of black gunpowder was used. On 
July 20, 1863, the magazine at Hirtenberg exploded, and the 
Austrian government thereupon decided to abandon the use of 
guncotton as a propellent explosive. Von Lenk was permitted to 
communicate his process to other nations. In 1862 and 1863, under 
the name of Revy, he took out English patents to protect his 
method of purification. ' In 1863 he visited England and described 
his process to a committee of the British Association. In the same 
year Messrs. Prentice and Co. commenced the manufacture of 
guncotton at Stowmarket by von Lenk’s process, but an explo¬ 
sion soon occurred at their establishment. In 1865 a guncotton 
magazine at Steinfelder Heath, near Vienna, exploded, and on 

October 11 of that year the manufacture of guncotton in Austria 
was officially forbidden. 

1862. Tonkin’s English patent deserves our notice because 
it mentions the pulping of guncotton—and it was the pulping of 
guncotton, introduced later by Abel, which remedied in large 
measure the difficulties of stability which had given guncotton 
a bad repute and brought it back again to the favorable con- 
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sideration of the users of explosives. The patent describes the 
nitration of the cotton with mixed acid, the washing with run- 
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ning water, the pressing, and the dipping in a very dilute solution 
of potassium carbonate. “The fibre is then taken in the wet state 
and converted into pulp in the same manner as is practiced by 
paper-makers, by putting the fibre into a cylinder, having knives 
revolving rapidly, working close to fixed knives." The patent 
makes no claim to the pulping of guncotton, but only claims the 
use of pulped guncotton in an explosive consisting of sodium 
nitrate 65%, charcoal 16%, sulfur 16%, and guncotton pulp 3%. 

1865. Abel’s patent for “Improvements in the Preparation 
and Treatment of Guncotton" claims the pulping and the press¬ 
ing of it into sheets, discs, cylinders, and other forms and was 
probably designed to cover the process of getting it into a state 
where it would burn less violently in the gun. The compressed 
blocks were an improvement over the yarn of von Lenk, but they 
were still much too fast; they damaged the guns and were not 
ballistically uniform in performance. The blocks of compressed 
guncotton, however, have continued to find use in blasting. And 
the outstanding advantage of Abel’s pulping was that it con¬ 
verted the guncotton into a state where the impurities were more 
easily washed out of it, and resulted thereby in a great improve¬ 
ment in stability. 

1866-1867. Abel’s “Researches on Guncotton" demonstrated 
that guncotton, after proper purification, is far more stable than 
it had been thought to be. Moisture does not harm it, or exposure 
to sunlight, and it decomposes only slowly at elevated tempera¬ 
tures; the principal cause of its decomposition is acid, and this is 
removed by the pulping. Abel wrote: 

In reducing the material to a very fine state of division by 
means of the ordinary beating and pulping machines, the 
capillary power of the fibre is nearly destroyed, and the gun¬ 
cotton is, for a considerable period, very violently agitated 
in a large volume of water. It would be very difficult to 
devise a more perfect cleansing process than that to which 
the guncotton is submitted; and the natural result of its 
application is that the material thus additionally purified 
acquires considerably increased powers of resisting the de- 
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structive effects of heat. Samples of the pulped guncotton, 
even in the most porous conditions, have been found to resist 
change perfectly upon long-continued exposure to tempera¬ 
tures which developed marked symptoms of decomposition 
in the guncotton purified only as usual. The pulping process 
applied to guncotton affords, therefore, important additional 
means of purifying the material, the value of which may be 
further enhanced by employing a slightly alkaline water in 
the pulping machine. The slightest change sustained by gun¬ 
cotton is attended by the development of free acid, which, 
if it accumulates in the material, even to a very trifling 
extent, greatly promotes decomposition. 

Numerous experimental data have been collected with re¬ 
spect to the establishment and acceleration of decomposition 
in guncotton by free acid whilst exposed to light or elevated 
temperature..This acid is present either in the imperfectly 
purified material or has been developed by decomposition of 
guncotton or its organic impurities. Samples of guncotton 
which, by exposure to elevated temperatures or for consider¬ 
able periods to strong daylight, had sustained changes result¬ 
ing in a considerable development of acid, have afterwards 
been thoroughly purified by washing. When exposed to light 
for months, and in some instances for two or three years 
(up to the present time), they have undergone no further 
change, while corresponding samples confined in close ves¬ 
sels without being purified, have continued, in some in¬ 
stances, to undergo decomposition, and the original substance 
has been completely transformed into the products repeat¬ 
edly spoken of. 


Abel found that the guncotton regularly produced at Waltham 
Abbey contained a small amount of material soluble in ether- 
alcohol, an average amount of 1.62% in the guncotton which 
was made by treating cotton with 18 times its weight of mixed 
acid, and an average of 2.13% in the guncotton which was made 
by the use of 10 parts of acid. “The employment of the higher 
proportion of acid furnished results more nearly approaching per¬ 
fection than those obtained when the guncotton was left in con¬ 
tact with a smaller proportion of the acid mixture. As far as can 
be judged at present, however, from the general properties of 
the products, the difference observed when the larger or the 
smaller proportion of acid is used, is not of sufficient importance 
to render necessary the consumption of the larger quantity of 
acid in the manufacture." Abel was able to carry out satisfactory 
combustion analyses, with the ^following average results: 

Material soluble in ether-alcohol, C 30.50%; H 2.91%; N 11.85%; 
Material insoluble in ether-alcohol, C 24.15%; H 2.46%; N 13.83%. 


He concluded that the different analytical results which had been 
procured with different samples of guncotton resulted from the 
samples containing different amounts of the ether-alcohol soluble 
material, and judged that completely nitrated guncotton is the 
trinitrate of cellulose, [C«H 7 0 j( 0 N 02 ):i]n, as had been first sug¬ 
gested t>y Crum. This substance contains theoretically 14.14% 
nitrogen. 

1868. E. A. Brown, assistant to Abel, discovered that dry 
compressed guncotton could be made to detonate very violently 
by the explosion of a fulminate detonator such as Nobel had 
already used for exploding nitroglycerin. Shortly afterwards he 
made the further important discovery that wet guncotton could 
be exploded by the explosion of a small quantity of dry gun¬ 
cotton (the principle of the booster). This made it possible to 
use large blocks of wet guncotton in naval mines with compara¬ 
tive safety. 


Nitrocellulose (NC) 

Cellulose occurs everywhere in the vegetable kingdom; it is 
wood fiber and cell wall, the structural material of all plants. 
Cotton fiber is practically pure cellulose, but cellulose of equal 
purity, satisfactory in all respects for the manufacture of explo¬ 
sives and smokeless powder, may be produced from wood. Cellu¬ 
lose and starch both yield glucose on hydrolysis, and the mole¬ 
cules of both these substances are made up of anhydroglucose 
units linked together. 



H-C-OH 
HO-C-H 0 
H-C 

H-C- 

JL « 

CH.-OH 
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The two substances differ in the configuration of the number 1 
carbon atom. In cellulose this atom has the ^-configuration; 
2000 or 3000 anhydroglucose units are linked together in long, 
straight, threadlike masses which are essentially one dimensional. 
In starch the number 1 carbon atom has the oc-configuration 
which leads to spiral arrangements essentially three dimensional, 
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and the molecule contains not more than 25 or 30 anhydroglucose 
units. 


Cellulose contains 3 hydroxyl groups per anhydroglucose unit, 
and yields a trinitrate on complete nitration (14.14% N). An 
absolutely complete nitration is difficult to secure, but a product 
containing 13.75% nitrogen may be produced commercially. If 
the conditions of nitration, concentration of acid, temperature, 
and duration of the reaction, are less severe, less nitrogen is intro¬ 
duced, and products ranging all the way from a few per cent of 
nitrogen upward, and differing widely in solubilities and viscosi¬ 
ties, may be secured. In the cellulose nitrates which contain less 
than enough nitrogen to correspond to the trinitrate, the nitrate 
groups are believed to be distributed at random among the three 
possible positions, and no definite structural formulas can be 


assigned to the materials. Nor is it to be supposed that a sample 
which may correspond in empirical composition to cellulose mono¬ 
nitrate or dinitrate really represents a single chemical individual. 
Collodion is a nitrocellulose which is soluble in ether-alcohol 


and contains, according to the use for which it is destined, from 
8 %, more or less, of nitrogen to 12% or thereabouts. The name of 
pyroxylin is now generally applied to collodion of low nitrogen 
content intended for use in pharmacy, in the making of lacquers 
or of photographic film, or intended in general for industrial uses 
outside of the explosives industry. In 1847 Maynard discovered 
that nitrocellulose existed which was soluble in a mixture of ether 
and alcohol although it would not dissolve in either of these 
solvents taken Bingly.* 3 The discovery soon led to the invention 
of collodion photography by Archer in 1851. Chardonnet’s first 
patent for artificial silk was granted in 1884. Celluloid, made 
by dissolving collodion nitrocellulose in camphor with the use of 


82 After the material is dissolved, the solution may be diluted either 
with alcohol or with ether without precipitating. 

heat and pressure, was patented by J. W. and I. S. Hyatt in 
1870. Worden states that collodion for the manufacture of cel¬ 
luloid is made by nitrating tissue paper with a mixed acid which 
contains nitric acid 35.4%, sulfuric acid 44.7%, and water 19.9%. 
Twenty-two pounds of acid are used per pound of paper. The 
nitration is carried out at 55° for 30 minutes, and the product 
contains 21.0-11.2% nitrogen. Ether-alcohol solutions of col¬ 
lodion, to which camphor and castor oil have been added in 
order that they may yield tough and flexible films on evapora¬ 
tion, are used in pharmacy for the application of medicaments 
to the skin in cases where prolonged action is desired. Two per 
cent of salicylic acid, for example, in such a mixture makes a 
“com remover.” Collodion for use with nitroglycerin to make 
blasting gelatin is generally of higher nitrogen content. Here the 
desideratum is that the jelly should be stiff, and the higher 
nitrogen content tends in that direction, but the collodion dis¬ 
solves in the nitroglycerin more slowly, and the product becomes 
stiffer on prolonged storage, and less sensitive, and may cause 
misfires. The nitrogen content of collodion for use in the manu¬ 
facture of blasting explosives is generally between 11.5 and 
12.0%. The official definition in England of collodion for this 
purpose gives an upper limit of 12.3% nitrogen. 

Two kinds of nitrocellulose were used in France at the time of 
the first World War, coton-poudre No. J (CP t ), insoluble in 
ether-alcohol and containing about 13% nitrogen, and coton- 
poudre No. 2 (CP 2 ), soluble in ether-alcohol and containing 
about 12% nitrogen. 0 * CPi thus contained a little less nitrogen 


than the material which we are accustomed to call guncotton, 
and CP* contained a little more than the material which we are 
accustomed to call collodion. CP* and CP 2 were not respectively 
wholly insoluble and wholly soluble in ether-alcohol; their com¬ 
positions were approximate, and CP 2 always contained a certain 
amount of material soluble in alcohol alone. A mixture of CPi 
and CP 2 colloided with ether-alcohol was used for making pou- 

98 The French are accustomed to report their analyses of nitrocelluloee, 
not aa per cent nitrogen, but as cubic centimeters of NO (produced in 
the nitrometer and measured under standard conditions) per gram of sam¬ 
ple. Per cent nitrogen times 15.96 equals number of cubic centimeters of 
NO per gram of nitrocelluloee. 
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dre B. Either CP X with nitroglycerin and an acetone solvent or 
both with nitroglycerin and an ether-alcohol solvent were used 
for making ballistite, and both of them with nitroglycerin and 
with non-volatile solvents were used in attenuated ballistite. 
CP 3 was also used in France for the manufacture of blasting 
gelatin. 

Mendeleev studied the nitration of cellulose during the years 
1891 to 1895 in an effort to prepare a nitrocellulose which should 
have the largest content of nitrogen (and hence the greatest 
explosive power) compatible with complete solubility in ether- 
alcohol. He produced pyrocellulose containing 12.60% nitrogen. 
Russia adopted a military smokeless powder made from pyro¬ 
cellulose by colloiding with ether-alcohol, and the United States 
in 1898 was using a similar powder in the Spanish-American War. 

The word guncotton has about the same meaning in English 
and in American usage, namely, nitrocellulose containing 13% or 
more of nitrogen, usually 13.2-13.4%, insoluble in ether-alcohol 
and soluble in acetone and in ethyl acetate. One American manu¬ 
facturer prefers to call guncotton high-grade nitrocellulose. 

Preparation of Pyrocellulose. Equal volumes of sulfuric acid (1.84) 
and nitric acid (1.42) are mixed by pouring the sulfuric acid with stir¬ 
ring into the nitric acid, and the mixture is allowed to cool to room 
temperature. Five grams of absorbent cotton, previously dried at 100° 
for 2 hours, is thrust quickly into 150 cc. of this mixed acid and allowed 
to remain there for 30 minutes while it is stirred occasionally with a 
glass rod. The cotton is removed, freed as much as possible from acid 
by pressing against the side of the vessel, and introduced quickly into 
a large beaker of cold water where it is stirred about in such manner 
as to accomplish the prompt dilution of the acid with which it is satu¬ 
rated. The product is washed thoroughly in running water, and boiled 
for an hour with distilled water in a large beaker, then boiled three 
times with fresh portions of distilled water for a half hour each time. 

If the water from the last boiling shows the slightest trace of acidity to 
litmus paper, the pyrocellulose ought to be rinsed and boiled once more 
with distilled water. Finally, the excess of water is wrung out, and the 
pyrocellulose is dried in a paper tray for 48 hours at room temperature. 

Pyrocellulose is made commercially from purified cotton linters 
or hixll shavings or wood cellulose, most commonly by the me¬ 
chanical dipper process. The thoroughly dry cellulose is intro¬ 
duced into the mixed acid contained in an iron or stainless steel 

nitrator which is equipped witSh*two paddles revolving vertically 
in opposite directions and designed to thrust the cotton quickly 
under the surface of the acid. For 32 pounds of cellulose a charge 
of about 1500 pounds of mixed acid is used. This contains ap¬ 
proximately 21% nitric acid, 63% sulfuric acid, and 167o water. 

It may contain also a small amount, say 0.5%, of nitrous acid, 
N0 2 or N 2 0 4 , which, however, is calculated as being equivalent 
to a like amount of water and is not reckoned as any part of the • 
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nitrating total of actual nitric and sulfuric acids. The sulfuric 
acid content of the nitrating acid is kept as constant as possible 
in practice; the nitric acid content may vary somewhat, less than 
1%, however, for slightly more nitric acid is necessary in warm 
weather to offset the tendency toward denitration which exists 
at that time. At the start the acid has a temperature of about 
30°, the introduction of the cellulose requires about 4 minutes, 
and the nitration is continued for 20 minutes longer while the 
mixture is stirred mechanically with the paddles and the tem¬ 
perature is kept between 30° and 34°. When the nitration is 
complete, a valve in the bottom of the nitrator is opened and the 
slurry is allowed to run into a centrifuge on the floor below. 
Here the crude nitrocellulose is separated quickly from the spent 
acid which is fortified for use again or, in part, goes to the acid 
recovery plant. Wringer fires are by no means uncommon, espe¬ 
cially on damp days, for the air which is sucked through the acid- 
soaked material in the centrifuge gives up its moisture to the 
strong acid and dilutes it with the development of considerable 
heat. The nitrated product is forked through an orifice in the 
bottom of the wringer and falls into an immersion basin below, 
where it is drowned by being mixed rapidly with a swiftly moving 
stream of water. Thence it proceeds on its way down the gun¬ 
cotton line where it is stabilized or purified and then prepared for 
shipment or for use. 

The crude nitrocellulose contains certain amounts of cellulose 
sulfate, of nitrate of oxycellulose, and possibly of some cellulose 
nitrate which is less stable than the ordinary, all of which are 
capable of being hydrolysed by long-continued boiling with 
slightly acidified water. Guncotton requires a longer stabilizing 
boil than pyrocellulose. After the boiling the acid is washed off 
and removed from the nitrocellulose, yielding a product which is 
now stabilized because it contains neither free acid nor compo- 

261 . , L , 

nent materials which are prone to decompose with the formation 
of acid. 


The preliminary boiling or sour boiling is carried out in large 



Figure 62. Nitrocellulose Fibers before Beating (132X)- 


wooden tubs heated by means of steam. At the beginning the 
nitrocellulose is boiled with water which contains 0.25% to 0.507o 
of acidity calculated as sulfuric acid. The first boil lasts usually 
for 16 hours during which time the acidity of the solution in¬ 
creases. The increase is due largely to actual sulfuric acid. After 
16 hours the steam is shut off, the solution is decanted from the 
nitrocellulose, the tub is filled with fresh water, and the material 
is boiled again for 8 hours. The boiling is repeated until each 
tubful has been boiled for 40 hours with at least 4 changes of 
water. 262 

The hollow fibers still contain an acid solution within them. 
In order that this acid may be washed out, they arc pulped or 
broken up into short lengths by means of apparatus like that 
which is used in the manufacture of paper. A Jordan mill cuts the 
fibers off rather sharply, leaving square ends, but a beater tears 



Figure 63. Nitrocellulose Fiber* after Beating (132X). (Courtesy Western 

Cartridge Company.) 


them, leaving ends which appear rough and shredded under the 
microscope and which result on the whole in the better opening 
up of the tubular fibers. The two machines arc usually used in 
series. A weak solution of sodium carbonate is added during the 
pulping to neutralize the acid which is liberated. The pulping is 
continued until the desired fineness has been attained as shown 
by laboratory test. 




The pulped fibers still retain acid adsorbed or occluded on their 
surface. This is removed by poaching the nitrocellulose, by boil¬ 
ing it again, first for 4 hours with fresh water with or without 


the addition of dilute sodium carbonate solution, ,T then for 2 
hours with water without addition of soda, then twice with water 


for 1 hour each time. The material is then washed at least 8 times 


by thorough agitation with cold water, and by decantation each 
time of at least 40% of the liquid. After the washing, the mate¬ 
rial undergoes screening, where it passes through apertures 0.022 
inch in width, wringing , whereby its moisture content is reduced 
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to 26-28%, and finally packing for shipment or for storage in 
containers which are hermetically sealed. 

® T Not more than 10 gallons of sodium carbonate solution (1 pound per 
gallon) for every 2000 pounds of nitrocellulose (dry weight). 

Guncotton is made in substantially the same way as pyro- 
cellulose except that a stronger mixed acid containing approxi¬ 
mately 24% nitric acid, 67% sulfuric acid, and 9% water is used. 
Long-fiber high-grade guncotton is usually manufactured by the 
pot process and with the use of mixed acid which is nearly 
anhydrous. Iron pots are generally used. For the nitration of 
4 pounds of dry cotton, 140 pounds of acid is introduced into the 
pot and the cotton is immersed in it, pressed down, and allowed 
to digest for 20 or 30 minutes. The contents of several pots are 
centrifuged at once, and the product is stabilized in the same way 
as pyrocellulose except that it is not pulped. 

There can be no doubt that, in the standard method of stabiliz¬ 
ing nitrocellulose, there are, among the results which the poaching 
accomplishes, at least some which would have been accomplished 
much earlier during the boiling if the material at that time had 
been pulped. This seems especially evident with respect to the 
hydrolysis of easily hydrolyzed material adjacent to the inner 
wall of the tubular fibers. Olsen, discussing the standard method, 
has written, “The preliminary boiling tub treatment reduced the 
acidity of the fibers and of the interstitial material, but the pulp¬ 
ing process, by macerating these fibers, has set free an additional 
amount of acid. It is, therefore, necessary to repurify the pyro- 
cotton by boiling.” He discovered that a marked reduction in 
time and in cost could be secured by carrying out the pulping 
operation prior to the hydrolyzing^boils. If the pulping is done at 

the outset, “less than half of the 16 hours sour boiling usually 
employed will suffice for obtaining the desired degree of purity 
when followed by alternating boils in fresh water and washes 
with cold fresh water, again less than half of the amount of boil¬ 
ing being sufficient.” With less than 20 hours total time of 
purification, lie obtained results as good as are ordinarily pro¬ 
cured by the 52 hours of the standard method. 



Olsen’s quick stabilization process is the result of further 
thinking along this same line and represents an ingenious appli¬ 
cation of a simple principle of colloid chemistry. After the nitro¬ 
cellulose has been thoroughly pulped, and after the easily decom¬ 
posed cellulose sulfate, etc., have been hydrolyzed, there remains 


only the necessity for removing the acid which clings to the fiber. 
The acid, however, is adsorbed on the nitrocellulose, or bound to 
it, in such manner that it is not easily washed away by water or 
even by dilute soda solution; many boilings and washings are 
necessary to remove it. Olsen has found that the acid is removed 
rapidly and completely if the nitrocellulose is digested or washed 
with a solution of some substance which is adsorbed by nitro¬ 
cellulose with greater avidity than the acid is adsorbed, that is, 
with a solution of some substance which has, as he says, a greater 
adhesion tension for nitrocellulose than the acid has. Such sub¬ 
stances are aniline red, Bismarck brown, methyl orange, 



Ficwb 65. Fred Olsen. Has done important work on cellulose and has 
made many improvements in detonating explosives, high explosives, and 
smokeless powder; in particular, has invented processes for the quick 
stabiliiution of nitrocellulose and for the production of ball-grain powder. 
Chief of Chemical Research, Aetna Explosives Company, 1017-1919; 
Chemical Adviser, Picatinny Arsenal, 1919-1928; Technical Director, 
Western Cartridge Company, 1929—. 


m-phenylenediamine, urea, substituted ureas such as diethyldi- 
phenylurea, and diphenylamine. A 0.5% solution of urea in water 
may be used. A half-hour washing with a 0.5% solution of 
diphenylamine in alcohol was more effective in producing stability 
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than 20 hours of boiling with water. A solution of 0.1 gram of 
Bismarck brown in 300 cc. of water gave better stabilization 
of 30 grams of nitrocellulose in 1 hour than 10 boilings of 1 hour 
each with separate 300-cc. portions of water. 

Nitrocellulose, like all other nitric esters with the possible 
exception of PETN, is intrinsically unstable, even at ordinary 
temperatures. Yet the decomposition of a thoroughly purified 
sample is remarkably slow. Koehler and Marqucyrol have 
made a careful study of the decomposition of nitrocellulose at 
various temperatures in the vacuum of a mercury pump. They 
found that it evolved gas at the rate of about 0.7 cc. per gram 
per day at 100°, 0.01 cc. per gram per day at 75°, and 0.0001 cc. 
per gram per day at 40°. 
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A sample of CPi was freed from carbonate by digestion with 
carbonated water and subsequent washing; it was dried thor¬ 
oughly, and 35.152 grams of the material (analysing 211.2 cc. 
NO per gram) was heated in vacuum at 75°. The results are 
summarized in the following table, where all gas volumes have 
been reduced to 0° and 760 mm. The residual gas, insoluble both 


Duration or Heating 
at 75* 

lat period (5 days) 
2nd period (56 days) 
3rd period (56 days) 
4th period (56 days) 
5th period (56 days) 
6th period (56 days) 


Total 

Cubic 

Volume, 

Centi¬ 

Cubic 

meters 

Centi¬ 

per Gram 

meters 

per Day 

2.25 

00128 

17.29 

00088 

18.25 

0 00927 

1834 

0.0080 

18.19 

00079 

183 

00084 


Composition or Gas, % 


NO 

CO, 

Residue 

625 

16.7 

208 

633 

195 

173 

608 

215 

170 

655 

180 

165 

600 

20.7 

190 

613 

20.4 

183 


in ferrous sulfate and in caustic soda solution, was analyzed and 

was found to consist approximately of 46% carbon monoxide, 

18% nitrous oxide, 35% nitrogen, and a trace of hydrocarbons. 

After 309 days of heating at 75°, the temperature of the oven 

was reduced, and the same sample of nitrocellulose was heated 

in vacuum at 40° for 221 days. During this time it evolved a 

total of 0.697 cc. of gas or 0.0001154 cc. per gram per day. The 

same sample was then heated in vacuum at 100°, as follows. 
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Total 

Cubic 





Volume, 

Centi¬ 





Cubic 

meters 




Duration or Heating 

Centi¬ 

per Gram 

Composition ok 

Gas, % 

at 100* 

meters 

per Day 

NO 

CO, 

Residue 

1st period (30 hrs.) 

29.09 

0062 

510 

24.1 

240 

2nd period (85 hrs.) 

857 

0089 ) 

68.1 

170 

143 

3rd period (9 hrs.) 

809 

0014 \ 


The residual gas, neither NO nor CO a , was found to contain 
about 64% of carbon monoxide, the remainder being nitrous 
oxide and nitrogen with a trace of hydrocarbons. The nitrocellu¬ 
lose left at the end of the experiment weighed 34.716 grams corre¬ 
sponding to a loss of 1.24% of the weight of the original material. 
It gave on analysis 209.9 cc. NO per gram corresponding to a 
denitration per gram of 2.2 cc. 

The gases from the decomposition of nitrocellulose in vacuum 
contain nothing which attacks nitrocellulose. If the decompo¬ 
sition occurs in air, the nitric oxide which is first produced 
combines with oxygen to form nitrogen dioxide, and the red 
fumes, which are acidic in the presence of moisture, attack the 
nitrocellulose and promote its further decomposition. The decom¬ 
position then, if it occurs in the presence of air or oxygen, is 
self-catalyzed. The amount of nitric oxide which is produced 
if the decomposition occurs in the absence of air, or the amount 
of nitrogen dioxide which is produced in the first instance if the 
decomposition occurs in the presence of air, is a function solely 
of the mass of the sample. The extent to which the red fumes 
attack the nitrocellulose depends, on the other hand, upon the 
concentration of the gases and upon the area of the surface of 
the sample which is accessible to their attack. The greater the 
density of loading of the sample, the greater will be the concen¬ 
tration of the red fumes. For the same density of loading, the 
finer the state of subdivision of the sample, the greater will be 
the surface. Pellets of compressed nitrocellulose, heated in the air, 
decompose more rapidly than the same nitrocellulose in a fluffier 


condition. The pellets give a poorer heat test (see below) but 
obviously consist of material which has the same stability. Like¬ 
wise, nitrocellulose which has been dissolved in ether-alcohol and 
precipitated by the addition of water, decomposes in the air more 

rapidly than the original, bulkier material. Straight nitrocellulose 
powder always gives a better heat test than the nitrocellulose 
from which it was made. If small grains and large grains of 
smokeless powder are made from the same nitrocellulose, the 
large grains will give the better heat test. 

In this country the most common heat tests which are made 
regularly upon nitrocellulose and smokeless powder are the 65.5° 
KI starch test and the 134.5° methyl violet test. In the former 
of these, five several portions of the material under test, differing 
in their moisture content from nearly dry to thoroughly dry, are 
heated in test tubes in a bath warmed by the vapors of boiling 
methyl alcohol. Within each tube, a strip of potassium iodide 
starch paper, spotted with a 50% aqueous solution of glycerin, 
hangs from a hook of platinum wire a short distance above the 
sample, the hook itself being supported from a glass rod through 
a cork stopper. The tubes are examined constantly, and the time 
needed for the first appearance of any color on the test paper in 
any one of the tubes is reported. 

In the 134.5° methyl violet test, heavy glass test tubes about a 
foot long are used. They are closed loosely at their upper ends 
with perforated or notched cork stoppers, and are heated for 
almost their whole length in a bath which is warmed by the 
vapors of tailing xylene. Two tubes are used. The samples occupy 
the lower 2 inches of the tubes, strips of methyl violet paper 
are inserted and puslied down until their lower ends arc about 
1 inch above the samples, the tubes arc heated and examined 
every 5 minutes, and the times arc noted which arc necessary for 
the test pa|)ers to be turned completely to a salmon-pink color, 
for the first appearance of red fumes, and for explosion. The 
explosion usually manifests itself by the audible popping of the 
cork from the tube, but causes no other damage. A test similar 
to this one, but operated at 120°, using blue litmus paper and 
reporting the time necessary for the paper to lie reddened com¬ 
pletely, is sometimes used. 

In the Bergmann-Junk test the number of cubic centimeters of 
nitrogen dioxide produced by heating a 5-gram sample for 5 hours 
at 132° is reported. The determination was originally made by 
absorbing the gas in ferrous sulfate solution, liberating the nitric 
oxide by wanning, and measuring its volume. A method based 

upon the absorption of the gas in caustic soda solution and the 
titration of its acidity is now often used instead. 

There are many other variations of the heat test. They are 
sometimes called stability tests, but most of them, it will be 
noted, involve the self-catalyzed decomposition of the sample in 
an atmosphere of air or of red fumes. They indicate the com¬ 
parative stability only of materials which are physically alike. 
True indications of the stability of nitric esters are to be secured 
only by studying the decomposition of the substances in vacuum. 
For this purpose the 120° vacuum stability test is most gen¬ 
erally preferred. 

AaA in nitrocellulose is determined by gelatinizing the sample 
with acetone which contains 5% of castor oil, setting fire to the 
colloid, allowing it to bum tranquilly, and igniting the charred 
residue to constancy of weight. It is sometimes determined as 
sulfate by dissolving the sample in pure concentrated sulfuric 
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acid and igniting to constant weight. 

Nitrogen in nitrocellulose is determined by means of the 
nitrometer , an instrument of great usefulness to the chemist who 
is working with nitric esters or with nitroamines. 

Determination of Nitrogen 

Nitric acid and organic anti inorganic nitrates, and in general 
all substances which contain free nitric acid or yield nitric acid 
when they are treated with concentrated sulfuric acid, are an¬ 
alyzed by means of the nitrometer. The method depends upon 
the measurement of the volume of the nitric oxide which is pro¬ 
duced when concent rated sulfuric acid acts upon the sample in 
the presence of mercury. It is satisfactory also for the determina¬ 
tion of nitro group nitrogen in certain nitroamines, in nitro- 
guanidinc and in tetryl but not in methylnitramine. It is not 
satisfactory in the presence of mononitro aromatic compounds 
or of other substances which are nitrated readily by a solution of 
nitric acid in concentrated sulfu^acid. 

Cold concentrated sulfuric acid docs not attack mercury. Cold 
nitric acid acts upon mercury to form mercurous nitrate with the 
evolution of nitric oxide. If concentrated sulfuric acid is present, 
mercurous nitrate cannot form, and the nitric acid is converted 
by the mercury quantitatively into nitric oxide. The method 
appears to have been used for the first time by Walter Crum 


who applied it at an early date to the analysis of guncotton. 



Figures 66 and 67. Georg Lunge and His Nitrometer. Obverse and 
reverse of commemorative bronze plaquettc by Hans Frei in celebration 
of Lunge's seventieth birthday. 


He introduced the sample of guncotton into a eudiometer filled 
with mercury and inverted in that liquid, and carried out the 
reaction and measured the gas volume in the same eudiometer. 
Since he was unable to separate the guncotton from the air 
entangled with it, the measured gas volume was too large. The 
true volume of nitric oxide was determined by admitting a solu¬ 
tion of ferrous sulfate to the eudiometer and noting the volume 
of gas which was absorbed. 

The Lunge nitrometer is so designed that the nitrate or nitric 
ester is dissolved first in concentrated sulfuric acid and the solu¬ 
tion, without entrained gas, is afterwards admitted to the re- 
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action vessel. In the usual form of the instrument as used in 
Euroj>c, the gas from the reaction is measured in cubic ccnti- 
«meters at atmospheric pressure, the barometer and the thermom¬ 


eter arc read, and the weight of the nitrogen in the nitric oxide 
and the percentage of nitrogen in the sample arc calculated. 

In the extremely ingenious DuPont nitrometer, a 1-gram 
sample is used for the analysis, and the gas is collected in a 
measuring tube which has been graduated to read, at a certain 
temperature and pressure, the correct percentage of nitrogen in 
the 1-gram sample. By means of a compensating bulb and level¬ 
ing device, the gas in the measuring tube is brought to the volume 
which it would occupy if it were confined at the temperature and 
pressure at which the graduations arc correct, and the percentage 
of nitrogen is then read off directly. The DuPont nitrometer 
was invented by Francis I. DuPont about 1896. It quickly came 
into general use in the United States, and represents the form of 
the nitrometer which is preferred and generally used in this coun¬ 
try. Lunge in 1901 claimed that it differs in no significant respect 
from the “gasvolumcter” or “five-part nitrometer" which he 
had described in 1890. 

Calibration and Uee of the DuPont Nitrometer . The five essential 
parts of the DuPont nitrometer are illustrated in Figure 68. The gradu¬ 
ations on the measuring bulb correspond to dry nitric oxide measured 
at 20° and 760 mm., which nitric oxide contains the indicated number 
of centigrams of nitrogen. Thus, the point marked 10 indicates the 
volume which would be occupied under the standard conditions of tem¬ 
perature and pressure by the quantity of dry nitric oxide which con¬ 
tains 0.10 gram of nitrogen, that is, by the nitric oxide produced in 
the nitrometer reaction from a 1-gram sample of nitrate containing 
10% nitrogen. The point marked 12 corresponds to 12/10 of this 
volume, that marked 14 to 14/10, and so on. And the tube reads cor¬ 
rectly the per cent of nitrogen in a 1-gram sample provided the gas is 
measured at 20° and 760 mm. 

In setting up the instrument, dry air is introduced into the com¬ 
pensating bulb and the outlet at the upper end of the bulb is sealed. 
Dry air is introduced into the measuring bulb, the outlet is connected 
to a sulfuric acid manometer, and the mercury reservoir and the com¬ 
pensating bulb are raised or lowered until the iwrtions of air confined 
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in both bulbs are at atmospheric pressure. The stopcock is closed, the 
volume in the measuring bulb is read, thermometer and barometer are 
noted, the volume which the air in the measuring bulb would occupy 
at 20° and 760 mm. is calculated, and the mercury reservoir and the 
bulbs are adjusted until the air in the measuring bulb occupies this 

Raactton Msrcory 
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calculated volume and until the air in the compensating bulb is ut 
exactly the same pressure as that in the measuring bulb. A glass tube 
bent twice at right angles and containing some water is used for level¬ 
ing the mercury in the two bulbs. The position of the mercury in the 
compensating bulb is now marked by means of a strip of paper glued 
to the glass. Whenever in the future the gas in the compensating bulb is 
again confined in this same volume, and whenever the nitric oxide in 
the measuring bulb is confined at the same pressure as the gas in the 
compensating bulb, then the nitric oxide will occupy the volume which 
it would occupy if confined at 20* and 760 mm., and, if a 1-gram 
sample was taken for the analysis, the reading will indicate correctly 
the nitrogen content. If a sample larger or smaller than 1 gram was 
taken, then the reading is to be corrected accordingly. 
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At the beginning of an analysis, the reaction bulb and the measuring 
bulb and the capillary tubes at the tops of the bulbs are completely 
filled with mercury. A sample of about 1 gram of nitrocellulose is 
weighed in a small weighing bottle, dried for an hour and a half at 
100°, cooled in a desiccator, and weighed accurately. A little 05% sul¬ 
furic acid is poured onto the nitrocellulose and the whole is washed 
into the reaction bulb. The weighing bottle is rinsed out with several 
small portions of sulfuric acid, the some acid is used for ringing the 
cup and is finally introduced into the reaction bulb, until altogether 
about 20 cc. of acid has been used, care being taken that no air is 
introduced. The mercury reservoir is lowered to give a reduced pres¬ 
sure in the reaction bulb and tbe bulb is shaken gently, the stopcock 
at it$ bottom being open, until the generation of gas has practically 
ceased. The bulb is then raised until the level of the mercury drops 
nearly to its lower shoulder, the stopcock is closed, and the bulb is 
shaken vigorously for 3 minutes. The cock is opened and the apparatus 
is allowed to stand for several minutes. The mercury level is then ad¬ 
justed as before, the cock is closed, and the shaking is repeated for 
another 3 minutes. Finally the gas is transferred to tbe measuring bulb 
and allowed to stand for about 20 minutes. The measuring bulb and 
the compensating bulb are then adjusted in such fashion that the 
mercury in both stands at the same level and that the mercury in 
the compensating bulb stands at the point indicated by tbe paper strip. 
The volume in the measuring bulb is then read. After each determina¬ 
tion the reaction bulb is rinsed out twice with concentrated sulfuric 
acid. 

In practice it is convenient to standardise the nitrometer from time 
to time by means of a sample of pure potassium nitrate (13.85% N) 
or of nitrocellulose of known nitrogen content. 

The nitrometer is dangerous to one who does not understand it fully. 
The closing at the wrong time of the stopcock at the bottom of the 
reaction bulb may result in the explosion of that vessel and the throw¬ 
ing about of glass and of acid. 

Nitrostarch 

Nitrostarch is manufactured and used in the United States, 
but has not found favor in other countries. In all the early at¬ 
tempts to manufacture nitroetarch, the starch was dissolved in 
strong nitric acid and the nitric ester was precipitated by mixing 

the solution with sulfuric acid or with the spent acid from some 
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other nitration, as from the nitration of glycerin. The product 
resembled the xyloidine of Umconnot, showed a very poor stabil¬ 
ity, and could nut be stored or handled wifely in the dry condition. 
The pulverulent, dusty form of the dry material probably also 
contributed to the disrepute into which it fell in Europe. In this 
country starch' is nitrated with mixed acid in which it does not 
dissolve, and the product retains the appearance of ordinary 
starch, as guncotton retains the appearance of cotton. 

Cassava or tapioca starch was preferred at first, for it was 
(claimed that it contained less fat than corn starch and that the 



Fwu*b 09. Nitrostarch Granules (about 30X). 


granules, being smaller than those of corn and potato starch, 
permitted a more uniform nitration and a more efficient purifica¬ 
tion. Since 1917 com starch has been used in this country. The 


starch is first freed from fats and from pectic acid by washing 
with dilute caustic soda or ammonia solution and then with water, 
and it is dried until it contains less than 0.5% of moisture. In 
one process which produced a nitrostarch containing 12.75% 
nitrogen, a mixed acid containing 38% of nitric acid and 62% 
of sulfuric acid was used, 800 pounds of the acid in a single 
nitrator for 200 pounds of starch. The initial temperature of the 
acid was 32°, the mixture was agitated by a mechanical stirrer 
having a downward pitch, and the temperature during the nitra¬ 
tion was kept between 38° and 40°. At the end of the nitration 
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the contents of the nitrator was drowned in a small tub of water. 


The product was purified entirely by cold-water washings, with¬ 
out boiling. Ammonia was used to neutralize the acidity during 
the preliminary washing, and it is probable that this use of 
ammonia determined the stability of the product, perhaps be¬ 
cause ammonia was preferentially adsorbed, instead of acid, by 
the material of the nitrostarch granules. The product was dried 
at 35-40°. 

Nitrostarch gives no color with iodine. It is insoluble in water 
and does not gelatinize to form a paste as starch docs when it is 
boiled with water. It is not notably hygroscopic, but may take 
up 1 or 2% of moisture from a damp atmosphere. It is soluble in 
acetone. The varieties of nitrostarch which arc soluble in cthcr- 
alcohol contain about the same amounts of nitrogen as the va¬ 
rieties of nitrocellulose which dissolve in that mixed solvent. 


Nitrostarch does not fonn a good film or tough colloid as nitro¬ 
cellulose does. 

During the first World War a Trojan explosive which con¬ 
tained nitrostarch was used in trench mortar shells and in hand 


and rifle grenades. Its composition was as follows. 


Not Lias Than Not More Than 


Nitrostarch .. 

230% 

27.0% 

Ammonium nitrate . 

310 

350 

Sodium nitrate . 

36 0 

400 

Charcoal . . 

15 

25 

Heavy hydrocarbons . 

05 

15 

Anti-acid.. 

05 

15 

Diphenylamine . 

0 2 

0.4 

Moisture . 

• • • • • • • 

1 2 


All the dope materials were first ground to the desired fineness 
and dried, and then turned over in a large mixing barrel while 
the dry nitroetarch was added. Trench mortar shells were loaded 
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'by stemming, but the explosive was jarred into the grenades 
through small funnel-shaped openings. Another nitrostarch explo¬ 
sive* which was used only in grenades, was called Grenite and 
consisted almost entirely of nitrostarch (alnmt 97%) with small 
amounts (about 1.5% each) of petroleum oil and of gum arabic. 

It was made by spraying the dry materials with a solution of the 
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binder while the mixture was stirred in a rotary mixer. The 

resulting granules were dried and screened, and yielded a free- 

running explosive which could be loaded easily by machine. 

Three United States patents granted in 1916 to Bronstein 

and Waller describe several nitrostarch blasting explosives, of 

which the following table reports typical examples. In actual use, 


I II III IV V VI 

KitroaUrch. 20.0% 39.0% 30.0% 40.0% 400% 40.0% 

Ammonium nitrute TNT 

mixture . 150 200 . 200 

Sodium nitrate . 400 3705 58.0 37.7 34.7 17.7 

Barium nitrate. 200 200 200 

Carbonaceous material .... 3.0 ... 50 . 

Paraffin oil . 0.7 0.75 05 OS OS OS 

Sulfur. 30 20 50 ... 30 

Calcium carbonate . 15 10 15 15 15 15 


these explosives would also contain a small amount of some 
stabiliser, say 0 . 27 © of diphcnylamine or of urea. 

Utilization of Formaldehyde 

At the time of the first World War the methyl alcohol which 
was needed for the preparation of tctryl was procured from the 
distillation of wood. It was expensive and limited in amount. 
Formaldehyde was produced then, as it is now, by the oxidation 
of methyl alcohol, and a demand for it was a demand upon the 
wood-distillation industry. Formaldehyde was the raw material 
from which methylaraine was produced commercially, and the 
resulting methylaraine could be used for the preparation of tetryl 
by the alternative method from dinitrochlorobenzene. It was also 
the raw material from which certain useful explosives could be 
prepared, but its high price and its origin in the wood-distillation 
industry deprived the explosives in question of all but an aca¬ 
demic interest. With the commercial production of synthetic 
methyl alcohol, the same explosives are now procurable from a 
raw material which is available in an amount limited only by the 
will of the manufacturers to produce it. 

Carbon monoxide and hydrogen, heated under pressure in the 
presence of a suitable catalyst, combine to form methyl alcohol. 

A mixture of zinc oxide and chromium oxide has been used as a 
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catalyst for the purpose. Carbon monoxide and hydrogen (equi- 
molecular amounts of euchl arc produced as uater gas when 
steam is passed over hot coke. 

C + H.0-- CO + H, 

Additional hydrogen, from the action of iron on steam or from 
the electrolysis of water, is added to the water gas to provide the 
mixture which is needed for the synthesis of methyl alcohol. 

CO + 2H>-► CH*—OH 

It is evident that carbon dioxide may be used instead of the 
monoxide if a correspondingly larger amount of hydrogen is also 

U8cd * CO, + 3H,-► CH,—OH + HiO 

Methyl alcohol in fact is made in this manner from the carbon 
dioxide which results from certain industrial fermentations. When 


methyl alcohol vapor is mixed with air and passed over an 
initially heated catalyst of metallic copper or silver gauze, oxida¬ 
tion occurs, sufficient heat is evolved to maintain the catalyst at 
a bright red, and formaldehyde is formed. 

_ __ Hv 

2CH.-0H + O,-► 2H,0 + 2 h / c “<> 

Of the several explosives which are prcparablc from formalde¬ 
hyde, two are the most powerful and brisant of the solid high 
explosives which are suitable for military use. One of these, 
cyclotrimethylenetrinitramine or cyclonite, is a nitroamine and 
is discussed in the chapter which is devoted to those substances. 
The other, pentaerythrite tetranitrate or PETN, is a nitric ester. 
Both may be prepared from coke and air. 

Formaldehyde enters readily into combination with substances 
which add to its unsaturated carbonyl group. If a substance con¬ 
taining an active hydrogen adds to formaldehyde or condenses 
with it, the active hydrogen attaching itself to the oxygen of the 
formaldehyde and the rest of the molecule attaching itself to the 
carbon, the result is that the position originally occupied by the 
active hydrogen is now occupied by a —CH*—OH or methylol 
group. Hydrogens which are active in condensation reactions are 
those which arc a- to a carbonyl, a nitro, or a cyano group, etc., 
that is, they are attached to a .carbon atom to which a carbonyl, 

a nitro, or a cyano group is also attached and arc in general the 
hydrogen atoms which arc involved in the phenomena of tautom- 
erism. The condensation of formaldehyde with acetaldehyde, 
with nitromethane, with cyclopentanonc, and with cyclohexanone 
thus leads to polyhydric primary alcohols the nitric esters of 
which arc useful explosives. 


Pentaerythrite Tetranitrate (PETN, penta, niperyth, penthrit) 
Four equivalents of formaldehyde in warm aqueous solution 
in the presence of calcium hydroxide react with one equiv¬ 
alent of acetaldehyde to form pentaerythrite. Three of the four 
react with the three cr-hydrogens of the acetaldehyde, the fourth 
acts as a reducing agent, converts the —CHO group to —CH-.*— 
OH, and is itself oxidized to formic acid. 


3 /C=»0 + CH,—CHO 

^-V-' 


OH 


OH 

I 

CH, 

HO-CH.-C-CHO 

CH, 

OH 


CII, 

H-COOH + HO—CH,—C—CH, W OH 

CII, PE 
OH 


0N0, 

CH, 



I 

CH, PETN 
0N0, 


The name, pentaerythrite, indicates that the substance contains 
five carbon atoms and (like erythrite) four hydroxyl groups. In 
commercial practice the reaction is carried out at 65-70°. After 
2 hours at this temperature, the calcium is precipitated by means 
of sulfuric acid, the mixture is filtered, and the filtrate is con¬ 
centrated and crystallized by evaporation in vacuum. Penta- 
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erythrite crystallizes from water in white tetragonal crystals, 
m.p. 253°. One part requires IS parts of water at 15° fur its 
solution. 

PETN may he prepared, according to Naoum, by adding 
100 grams of finely powdered pentuerythrite to 400 re. of nitric 
acid (1.52) while the temperature is maintained between 25° and 
30° by efficient cooling. Toward the end of the nitration u certain 
amount of the tetranitrate crystallizes out. The separation of the 
product is completed by the gradual addition of 400 cc. of con¬ 
centrated sulfuric acid (1.84) while the stirring and cooling are 
continued. The mixture is not drowned, hut the crude PETN 
(85-90% of the theory) is filtered off directly, and washed first 
with 50% sulfuric acid and then with water. It still contains 
some occluded acid and is purified, according to Naoum, by dis¬ 
solving in hot acetone to which a little ammonium carbonate is 
added, and filtering the hot solution into twice its volume of 90% 
alcohol by which the PETN is precipitated in fine needles. 

Pentaerythrite may also be nitrated satisfactorily, and prob¬ 
ably in better yield, without the use of sulfuric acid and with the 
use of nitric acid from which the nitrous acid has been removed. 

Preparation o/ Pentaerythrite Tetranitrate. Four hundred cc. of 
strong white nitric acid—prepared by adding a little urea to fuming 
nitric acid, warming, and blowing dry air through it until it is com¬ 
pletely decolorized—is cooled in a 600-cc. beaker in a freezing mixture 
of ice and salt. One hundred grams of pentaerythrite, ground to jmm 
a 50-mesh sieve, is added to the acid a little at a time with efficient 
stirring while the temperature is kept below 5°. After all has been 
added, the stirring and the cooling are continued for 15 minutes longer. 
The mixture is then drowned in about 3 liters of cracked ice and water. 
The crude product, amounting to about 221 grams or 95% of the 
theory, is filtered off, washed free from acid, digested for an hour with 
a liter of hot 0.5% sodium carbonate solution, again filtered off and 
washed, dried, and finally recrystallized from acetone. A good com¬ 
mercial sample of PETN melts at’ 138.0-138.5°. The pure material 
melts at 140.5-141.0°, short prismatic needles, insoluble in water, dif¬ 
ficultly soluble in alcohol and ether. 


Pentaerythrite tetranitrate is the most stable and the least 
reactive of the explosive nitric esters. It shows no trace of decom¬ 
position if stored for a very long time at 100°. While nitrocellulose 



tion of caustic soda, PETN requires several hours for its com¬ 
plete decomi>osition. Ammonium sulfide solution attacks PETN 
slowly at 50°, and a boiling solution of ferrous chloride decom¬ 
poses it fairly rapidly. It docs not reduce Fchling’s solution even 
on boiling, and differs in this respect from erythrite tetranitrate. 

PETN does not take fire from the spit of a fuse. If a small 
quantity is submitted to the action of a flame, it melts and takes 
fire and burns quietly with a slightly luminous flame without 
smoke. Above 100° it begins to show appreciable volatility, and 
at 140-145°, or at temperatures slightly above its melting point, 
it shows red fumes within half an hour. It inflames spontaneously 
at about 210°. It is relatively insensitive to friction but makes a 
loud crackling when rubbed in a rough porcelain mortar. It may 
be exploded readily by pounding with a carpenter’s hammer on 
a concrete floor. In the drop test it is detonated by a 20-cm. drop 
of a 2-kilogram weight, sometimes by a drop of 10 or 15 cm. 

Naoum reports that 10 grams of PETN in the Trauzl test 
with sand tamping gave a net expansion of about 500 cc., with 
water tamping one of 550 cc. The same investigator found a 
^velocity of detonation of 5330 meters per second for the material, 


only slightly compressed, at a density of loading of 0.85 in an 
iron pipe 25 mm. in internal diameter. For PETN compressed to 
a density of 1.62 Kast found a velocity of detonation of 8000 
meters per second. 

PETN is extraordinarily sensitive to initiation. It is detonated 
by 0.01 gram of lead azide, whereas tctryl requires 0.025 gram of 
lead azide for its certain detonation. This sensitivity and its great 
brisance combine to make PETN exceptionally serviceable in 
compound detonators. 

Under high pressure powdered PETN agglomerates to a mass 
which has the appearance of porcelain, but which, when broken 
up into grains, is a very powerful smokeless powder functioning 
satisfactorily with the primers which are commonly used in small 
arms ammunition. The powder is hot and unduly erosive, but 
cooler powders have been prepared by incorporating and com¬ 
pressing PETN in binary or in ternary mixtures with TNT, 
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nitroguanidinc, and guanidine pierate. A mixture of PETN with 
guanidine pierate is less sensitive to heat and to shock than 
ordinary colloidcd smokeless powder, and is stable at all tempera¬ 
tures which are likely to be encountered. PETN does not colloid 
with nitrocellulose. It dissolves readily in warm trinitrotoluene, 
and mixtures may be prepared which contain 65% or more of 
PETN. The richer mixtures may l>e used as propellent powders. 
The less-rich mixtures arc brisant and powerful high explosives 
comparable in their behavior and effects to TNB. 

Stettbachcr in 1931 described several dvnamitc-likc explo¬ 
sives which contained both PETN and nitroglycerin. He called 
them by the general name of Penthrinit , and described simple 
penthrinit, gelatin penthrinit, and ammonpenffirimf. Naoum 
later in the same year re|k>rted comparative tests of ammon- 
penthrinit and gelatin dynamite, as follows. 


Composition 

Ammonpenthbinit 

Gelatin Dynamite 

PETN . 

37% 

• • • • 

Nitroglycerin. . 

10% 

63% 

Collodion nitrocotton . 

• • • • 

2% 

Dinitrotolnone . 

5% 

• • • • 

Wood mcul . 

a • • • 

5% 

Ammonium nitrate . 

48% 

30% 

Truuxl test (average) . 

430 cc. 

465 cc. 

Velocity of detonation (average) 

6600 meters per sec. 

7025 meters per tec. 

At density of loading. 

136 

1.47 


A Swiss patent of 1932 to Stettbachcr covers the conversion 
of PETN into a plastic mass by means of 10-30% of a fluid 
nitric ester such as nitroglycerin or nitroglycol. It states that a 
mixture of 80% PETN and 20% nitroglycerin is a plastic mass, 
density 1.65, which does not separate into its components and 
which is suitable for loading shells and detonators. For the latter 
purpose it is initiated with 0.04 gram of lead azide. 

Dipcntacrythrite Hexanitrate (Dipenta) 

The formation of a certain amount of dipcntacrythrite is un¬ 
avoidable during the preparation of pentaerythrite. It is nitrated 
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along with the latter substance, and, unless a special purification 
is made, remains in the PETN where its presence is undesirable 
because of its lower stability. 

Dipent&erythrite hexanitrate is procured in the pure state 
by the fractional crystallization from moist acetone of the crude 
PETN which precipitates when the nitration mixture is drowned 
in water, white crystals, m.p. 72°. The crystals have a specific 
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OH 

I 

CH a 

HO-CH,-C-CH,—{0H~ 


CH, 

OH 


OH 

I 

CH a 

^ JljO—CH,—C- CH,—OH y 

CH* / 

OH / 

OH * OH 

I I 

CH, CH, 

HO—CH,—C—CH,—0—CH,—C-CH,—OH 
CH, CH, 

/ OH OH 

/ D Ipeo taarythrlU 


ONO, r ONOi 

I I 

CH, CH, 

NO,—O—CH,—C—CH,—0—CH,—C—CH,—ONO, 

CH, CH, 


ONO, ONO, 

X) Ipentaeryth rit« ta***altrmU 

gravity of 1.630 at 15°, after being fused and solidified 1.613 
at 15°. The substance is less sensitive to friction, less sensitive 
to the mechanical shock of the drop test, and less sensitive to 
temperature than PETN, but it is less stable and decomposes 
much more rapidly at 100°. 

Brim reports measurements by the Dautriche method of the 

2S3 

velocities of detonation of several explosives loaded in copper 
tubes 10 mm. in diameter and compressed under a pressure of 

Velocity or 
Detonation, 

Meters pe* 

Explosive . Density Second 

Dipen taerythrite hexanitrate .j .^ 

Pcntnerythrite tetranitrmte . j ^ 

TetrY i 682 . 7530 

™ .I 1.682 . 7440 

Trinitrotoluene .} 1 *}* . 7000 

i 1615 . 7000 


Density 


Dipentaerythrite hexanitrate .j 

Pcntaerythrite tetranitrmte . j J’ J 

( I •( 


Tetryl 


1.712 

1.712 

1.682 

1.682 


Trinitrotoluene .{ 

( 1615 


2500 kilograms per square centimeter. He also reports that a 
10-gram sample of dipentaerythrite hexanitrate in the Trauzl 
test gave a net expansion of 283 cc. (average of 2), and PETN 
under the same conditions gave a net expansion of 378 cc. (aver¬ 
age of 3). 

Trimethylolnitromethane Trinitrate (Nitroisobutanetriol tri¬ 
nitrate, nitroisobutylglycerin trinitrate, nib-glycerin trini¬ 
trate) x,# 

,li The first two of these names are scientifically correct. The third is not 
correct but is used widely. The trihydric alcohol from which the nitric 
ester is derived is not an isobutylglycerin. In the abbreviated form of this 
name, the syllable, nib, stands for nitro-iso-butyl and is to be pronounced, 
not spelled out like TNT and PETN. 

This explosive was first described in 1912 by Hofwimmer 
who prepared it by the condensation of three molecules of formal¬ 
dehyde with one of nitromethane in the presence of potassium 
* bicarbonate, and by the subsequent nitration of the product. 


Hv OH ONO, 

3 m ) 0-0 u u 

H -• NO.—C—Cllr—Oil-. NOj—i—CH.—ONO> 

h-6-n^ 6h, in. 

H d>H 284 <W 

At a time when the only practicable methods for the preparation 
of nitromethane were the interaction of methyl iodide with silver 
nitrite and the Kolbe reaction from chloracetic acid, the explosive 
was far too expensive to merit consideration. The present cheap 
and large scale production of nitromethane by the vapor-phase 
nitration of methane and of ethane has altered the situation pro¬ 
foundly. Trimethylolnitromethane trinitrate is an explosive which 
can now be produced from coke, air, and natural gas. Nitro¬ 
methane too has other interest for the manufacturer of explo¬ 
sives. It may be used as a component of liquid explosives, and it 
yields on reduction methylamine which is needed for the prepa¬ 
ration of tetryl. 

The crude trimethylolnitromethane from the condensation com¬ 
monly contains a small amount .of mono- and dimethylolnitro- 
methane from reactions involving one and two molecules of 
formaldehyde respectively. It is recrystallized from water to a 
melting point of 150°, and is then nitrated. Stettbacher reports 
that the pure substance after many recrystallizations melts at 
164-165°..The nitration is carried out either with the same mixed 
acid as is used for the nitration of glycerin (40% nitric acid, 
60% sulfuric acid) or with very strong nitric acid, specific 
gravity 1.52. If the trihydric alcohol has been purified before 
nitration, there is but little tendency for the nitrate to fonn 
emulsions during the washing, and the operation is carried out 
in the same way as with nitroglycerin. In the laboratory prepara¬ 
tion, the nitric ester is taken up in ether, neutralized with 
ammonium carbonate, dried with anhydrous sodium sulfate, and 
freed from solvent in a vacuum desiccator. 

The explosive is procured as a yellow oil, more viscous than 
nitroglycerin, density 1.68 at ordinary temperature. It has but 
little tendency to crystallize at low temperatures. A freezing 
point of —35° has been reported. It is very readily soluble in 
ether and in acetone, readily soluble in alcohol, in benzene, and 
in chloroform, and insoluble in ligroin. It is less soluble in water 
and less volatile than nitroglycerin. Because it is less volatile, it 
is slower to cause headaches, and for the same reason the head¬ 
aches are slower to go away. It is distinctly inferior to nitro¬ 
glycerin as a gelatinizing agent for collodion nitrocotton. The 
nitro group attached directly to an aliphatic carbon atom ap¬ 
pear to have an unfavorable effect on stability, for trimethylol- 
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nitromethane trinitrate gives a poorer potassium iodide 65.5° 
heat test than nitroglycerin. Naoum reports the data which 
are tabulated below. 

Tbikethylol- 


Tr»utl teat: 75% kieeelguhr dynamite 
93% blasting gelatin 
Drop test, 2-kilogram weight . 


NITROMETHANE 

TRINITRATE 

325 cc. 

580 cc. 

6 cm. 


Nitro¬ 
glycerin 
305 cc. 
600 cc. 
2 cm. 


Nitropentanone and Related Substances 

Cydopentanone and cyclohexanone contain four active hydro¬ 
gen atoms and condense with formaldehyde to form substances 
which contain four —CH 2 —OH groups. The latter may be 
converted directly into explosive tetranitrates or they may be 
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reduced, the carbonyl groups yielding secondary alcohol groups, 
and the products then may be nitrated to pentanitrates. 

CH,-ONO, 

CH,—0N0, 

C=0 

( 

^CHi-ONO, 
CH.-ONO, 


C 

I 

C 


^CH,—OH 

^\' Vch --° h 


c *0 


CH 

I 


//CH.-OH 


V 

~L’ < 




•CH,—OH 


c^r cH *-° H 

| CH-OH - 

JCB.-OH 




I 


CH,—ONO, 
CH,-ONO, 


I 

CH, 


CH-ONO, 


/CHi 


CH-OH 


CH.-ONO, 


p*fiUnUr«t« 


The explosives derived in this way from cyclopentanone and cyclo¬ 
hexanone were patented in 1929 by Friederich and Flick. They 
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arc less sensitive to mechanical shock than PETN, and three out 
of four of them have conveniently low melting points which 
permit them to be loaded by pouring. Tetrainethylolcyclopen - 
tanone tetranitrate, called nitropentanone for short, melt* at 
74°. Tetramethylolcyclopentanol pentanitrate is called nitro- 
pentanol and melts at 92°. Tetramethylolcyclohezanone tetra- 
nitrate, m.p. 66°, is called nitrohexanone, and tetramethylolcyclo - 
hexanol pentanitrate , m.p. 122.6°, nitrohexanol. They are less 
brisant than PETN. Wohler and Roth have measured their 
velocities of detonation at various densities of loading, as follows. 


Explosive 


Nitropeotanooe 


Density or 
Loading 


Nitropentanol 


Nitrohexanone 


Nitrohexanol 



Velocity or Detonation, 
Miras m Second 

.7940 

.7170 

. 6020 

.. 4030 

. 7360 

. 7050 

.6100 

.5040 

. 5800 

.5100 

. 5060 

. 7740 

. 7000 

.5710 

. 7670 

. 6800 

. 5820 

,... 5470 


SMOKELESS POWDER 


An account of smokeless powder is, in its main outlines, an 
account of the various means which have been used to regulate 
the temperature and the rate of the burning of -nitrocellulose. 
After the degree of nitration of the nitrocellulose, other factors 
which influence the character of the powder are the state of 


aggregation of the nitrocellulose, whether colloidcd or in shreds, 
the size and shape of the powder grains, and the nature of the 
materials other than nitrocellulose which enter into its com¬ 
position. 

Bulk Powder 

The first successful smokeless powder appears to have been 
made by Captain Schultze of the Prussian Artillery in 1864. At 
first he seems only to have impregnated little grains of wood 
with potassium nitrate, but afterwards he purified the wood by 
washing, boiling, and bleaching, then nitrated it, purified the 
nitrated product by a method similar to that which had been 
used by von Lcnk, and finally impregnated the grains with 
potassium nitrate alone or with a mixture of that salt and barium 
nitrate. The physical structure of the wood and the fact that 
it contained material which was not cellulose both tended to 
make the nitrated product burn more slowly than guncotton. The 
added nitrates further reduced the rate of burning, but Schultze’s 
powder was still too rapid for use in rifles. It found immediate 
favor for use in shot guns. It was manufactured in Austria by a 
firm which in 1870 and 1871 took out patents covering the partial 
gelatinization of the powder by treatment with a mixture of ether 
and alcohol. The improved powder was manufactured between 
1872 and 1875 under the name of Collodin , but the Austrian gov- 
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emment stopped its manufacture on the grounds that it infringed 
the government's gunpowder monopoly. A company was formed 
in England in 1868 to exploit SchulUc’s invention, a factory was 
established at Eyeworth in the New Forest in 1869, and the 



Figube 70. Shreddy Grains of Bulk Powder (25X)- (Courtesy Western 

Cartridge Company.) 


methods of manufacture were later improved by Griffiths and 
achieved great success. In 1883 Schultze entered into a partner¬ 
ship in Germany and started a factory at Hetzbach in Hesse- 
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Darmstadt. 

The next successful smokeless powder was invented at the 
works of the Explosives Company at Stowmarket in England. It 
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was called E. C. powder (Explosives Company), and consisted of 
nitrocotton mixed with potassium and barium nitrates with the 
addition of coloring matter and small amounts of other organic 
material. It was made into grains which were hardened by being 
partially gelatinized with ether-alcohol. A separate company was 
organized to develop the invention, and the manufacture was 
started at Green Street Green, near Dartford, in Kent. 

Schultze powder and E. C. powder are known as bulk sporting 
powders, either because they are loaded by bulk or because, for 
the same bulk, they have about the same power as black powder. 
Bulk powders bum quickly. They are used in shot guns, in hand 
grenades, in blank cartridges, and occasionally in the igniter 
charges which set fire to the dense colloided propellent powder 
which is used in artillery. 

Bulk powders are made in considerable variety, but they con¬ 
sist always of nitrocellulose fibers which are stuck together but 
are not completely colloided. Some contain little else but nitro¬ 
cellulose; others contain, in addition to potassium and barium 
nitrates, camphor, vaseline, paraffin, lampblack, starch, dextrine, 
potassium dichromate or other oxidizing or deterrent salts, and 
diphenylamine for stabilization, and are colored in a variety of 
brilliant hues by means of coal-tar dyes. In the United States 
bulk powders are manufactured by one or the other of two proc¬ 
esses, either one of which, however, may be modified consider¬ 
ably; the materials are incorporated under wooden wheels, 
grained, and partially gelatinized, or the grains are formed in a 
still where a water suspension of pulped nitrocellulose is stirred 
and heated with a second liquid, a solvent for nitrocellulose which 
is volatile and immiscible with water. 

Three typical bulk powders are made up accprding to the 
approximate formulas tabulated below. The nitrogen content of 


Nitrocellulose . 

. 84.0 

87.0 

895 

% N in nitrocellulose . 

. 13.15 

12.90 

12.90 

Potassium nitrate . 

. 75 

6.0 

65 

Barium nitrate. 

. 75 

2.0 

3.0 

Starch . 

•••••••• •••• 

• • • • 

S 15 

Paraffin oil . 


4.0 

• • • • 

Diphenylamine . 

. 15 

15 

15 


the nitrocellulose is an average secured by mixing pyrocellulose 
and guncotton. A batch usually amounts to 200 pounds, 100 

pounds of water is added and al>nut 90 grams of rosaniline or 
some other, generally bright-colored, water-soluble dyestulT, and 
the charge is incorporated by milling for about 45 minutes in a 
wheel mill which is built like a black-powder mill but is smaller 
and has light wooden wheels. The charge is then run through 
a mechanical rubber, which consists of wooden blocks rubbing 
with a reciprocating motion on a perforated zinc plate; the larger 
lumps are broken up and the material is put into proper condition 
for granulating. For this purpose about 50 pounds is placed in a 
copper pan or “sweetie barrel” which is revolving in a vat of hot 
water and is heated by that means. The pan rotates fairly 
rapidly, say at about 15 r.p.m., and carries the powder up along 
its sloping side to a point where it is scraped off by suitably 
arranged wooden scrapers and falls back again. It thus receives 
a rolling motion which has the effect of granulating the powder 
into spherical grains. The operation requires about 40 minutes, 


and its completion is indicated by the failure of the powder to 
carry up on the pan because of the loss of moisture. 

After it has been granulated, the powder is given a preliminary 
screening with a 12-mesh sieve. The material which is retained 
on the sieve is returned to the wheel mill. That which passes 
through is hardened. It is put into a horizontal revolving cylinder 
and a mixed solvent, consisting of about 1 part of acetone and 
6 parts of alcohol, is added in the proportion of 1 gallon of solvent 
to 15 pounds of powder. Acetone dissolves nitrocellulose, alcohol 
does not; the mixed solvent swells and softens the fibers and 
makes them stick together. The cylinder is rotated, while hot air 
is blown through, until the solvent has been volatilized. During 
this process the temperature is allowed to rise as high as 50° 
or 55°. The product, which consists of grains now more or less 
completely agglutinated, is given a final screening. In a typical 
case, the portion passed by a 12-mesh sieve and retained by a 
50-mesh sieve is taken; it is given a final drying and is ready 
for use. 

In a typical example of the still process for the manufacture of 
bulk sporting powder, 500 pounds of pulped nitrocellulose 
(12.60% N) is placed in a vertical cast-iron still along with 700 
gallons of water containing 2% of potassium nitrate and 6% of 
bariuminitrate dissolved in it. The material is mixed thoroughly 
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Figure 71. Sweetie Barrel. (Courtesy Western Cartridge Company.) The 
moist and mixed ingredients of bulk powder, tumbled in this apparatus, 
take on the form of grains. Similar equipment is used for sugar-coating 
pills and for applying a deterrent coating or a graphite glaze to grain* 
of colloided am ok e leas powder. 
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and agitated actively by mechanical stirrers while 145 gallons of 
mixed solvent (2 parts butyl acetate, 3 parts benzene) contain¬ 
ing about 3 pounds of diphenylaminc dissolved in it is pumped 
in. The stirring is violent enough to break the solvent phase up 
into many small droplets, and around each droplet a globular 
cluster of nitrocellulose shreds builds up. The mixture is stirred 
continuously and distilled in vacuum at a temperature of about 
30°. The distillate is collected in a separating device in such man¬ 
ner that the solvent is drawn off while the water is returned to 
the still. At the end of the process the contents of the still consists 
of water with potassium and barium nitrates in solution along 
with granules of the wet but otherwise finbhed powder. The indi¬ 
vidual grains of the powder are broken apart by a very violent 
stirring, filtered off in a centrifuge, and dried. The finished powder 
contains about 1 or 1.57<> of potassium nitrate and about 3.5% 
of barium nitrate. 


Early History of Colloided Powders 

1884. The first smokeless powder which was satisfactory for 
use in rifled guns was the dense, colloided poudre B ,* invented by 
the French physicist, Paul Vieille, and adopted immediately for 
the use of the French army and navy. It was made by treating a 
mixture of soluble and insoluble nitrocotton with ether-alcohol, 
kneading to form a stiff jelly, rolling into thin sheets, cutting into 
squares and drying, or, in later practice, extruding through a die 
in the form of a strip, cutting to length, and drying. The results 
of the first proof firing of this powder, made with a 65-mm. 
cannon, were communicated to the Minister of Armaments on 
December 23, 1884. 


It was then established that the new processes would per¬ 
mit the ballistic effect of black powder to be secured with the 
same pressure and with the charge reduced to about a third, 
and that the power of the arms could be increased notably, 
with a slight reduction of the charge, while still keeping to 
the ordinary pressures. The standard powder for the model 
1886 rifle was determined in the early months of the year 
1885. . . . The standard powder made possible an increase 
of velocity of 100 meters per second for the same pressures. 

3 Poudre blanche, while powder in contradistinction to poudre N, poudre 
noire, black powder. 

. . . This substitution has had the foreseen consequence of 
suppressing the smoke from the shooting. 


The author of the note in the Memorial den poudres in which the 
above-quoted public announcement was made concerning the new 
powder was so impressed by the importance of the invention that 
he concludes the note by saying: 


It results from this that the adaptation to firearms of any 
other explosive known at the present time would be able to 
bring to the armament only a pcrfectioning of detail, and 
that a new progress, comparable to that which has been 
realized recently, cannot be made except by the discovery 
of explosives of a ty|)c entirely different from tho6e which 


chemistry today puts at our disposition. 

French powder for the military’rifle consists of small square 
flakes lightly glazed with graphite. The glazing serves to retard 
slightly the rate of burning of the surface layer, and, more impor¬ 
tant, it serves to make the powder electrically conducting and to 
prevent the accumulation of a static charge during the blending 
of small lots of the powder into a single, ballistically uniform 
large lot. For guns the powder consists of unglazed strips. The 
squares and strips, ignited over their entire surfaces, burn for 
lengths of time which depend upon their thicknesses, and they 
retain, during the burning, surfaces which change but little in 
area until at the end the grains are completely consumed. 

1888. The second successful dense smokeless powder was the 
ballistite which was invented by Alfred Nobel. This w f as a stiff 
gelatinous mixture of nitroglycerin and soluble nitrocellulose in 
proportions varying between 1 to 2 and 2 to 1, prepared with 
the use of a solvent which was later removed and recovered. 
Nobel appears to have been led to the invention by thinking 
about celluloid, for the patent specification states that the sub¬ 
stitution of almost all the camphor in celluloid by nitroglycerin 
yields a material which is suitable for use as a propellant. In the 
method of manufacture first proposed, camphor was dissolved in 
nitroglycerin, benzene was added, and then dry, pulped, soluble 
nitrocellulose; the mixture was kneaded, the benzene was allowed 

to evaporate, and the material was rolled between warm rollers 
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to make it completely homogeneous. It was rolled into thin sheets 
which were cut with a knife or scissors into the desired shape and 
site. The use of nitrostarch instead of part of the nitrocellulose, 
and the addition of pulverized chlorate or picratc in various pro¬ 
portions, were also mentioned in the patent. 



Ficus* 72. Paul Vieille (1854-1934). Inventor of poudre B, the fiist 
progressive-burning smokeless powder, 1884. Author of classic researches 
on erosion. Secretary and later, os successor to Berthelot, President of 
the French Powder and Explosives Commission. 

1889. Nobel soon discovered that the use of soluble nitro¬ 
cellulose made it possible to manufacture ballistite without using 
camphor or any other solvent. The nitroglycerin and soluble 
nitrocellulose were brought together under water. As soon as the 
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nitroglycerin had been absorbed by the nitrocellulose, the mass 
was heated to 80° to complete the gelatinization, and was then 
rolled and cut up in the usual way. In an alternative process the 
gelatinization was hastened by using more nitroglycerin than was 
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desired in the powder, and the excess was removed by means of 
75 % methyl alcohol by which it was extracted while the nitro¬ 
cellulose was unaffected by that solvent. 

1889. Lundholm and Sayers devised a better process of in¬ 
corporating the materials. The nitroglycerin and the soluble nitro¬ 
cellulose were brought together under hot water and stirred by 
means of compressed air. The nitroglycerin presently gelatinized, 
or dissolved in, the nitrocellulose. The doughlike mass was re¬ 
moved, and passed between rollers heated to 50° or 60° whereby 
the water was pressed out. The sheet was folded over and passed 
through the rolls again, and the process was repeated until a 
uniform colloid resulted. It was rolled to the desired thickness 
and cut into squares which were generally glazed with graphite 
and finally blended. 

1889. At about the time that Vieille was developing poudre B, 
the British government appointed a committee to investigate and 
report upon a smokeless powder for the use of the British service. 
Samples of ballistite and other smokeless powders were procured, 
the patent specifications relative to them were studied, and the 
decision was reached to use a powder which differed from Nobel's 
ballistite in being made from insoluble nitrocellulose containing 
more nitrogen than the soluble material which he used. The gun¬ 
cotton and nitroglycerin were incorporated together by means of 
acetone, mineral jelly (vaseline) was added, the colloid was 
pressed through dies into the form of cords of circular or oval 
cross section, and the acetone was evaporated off. The product 
was called cordite. The experimental work in connection with its 
development was done mostly in Abel's laboratory, and mostly 
by Kellner who later succeeded Abel as War Department chemist. 
Patents in the names of Abel and Dewar, members of the com¬ 
mittee, were taken out on behalf of the government in 1889, and 
later in the same year the manufacture of cordite was commenced 
at the royal gunpowder factory at Waltham Abbey. 

The mineral jelly was added to cordite originally with the idea 

that it would lubricate the barrel of the gun, but it seems to have 

no such effect. Actually it is consumed during the combustion. 

Because of it the powder gases contain a larger number of mols 
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at a lower temperature, and produce, with less erosion, substan¬ 
tially the same ballistic effect os the same weight of powder made 
up without mineral jelly. The original cordite Mk. I. contained 
guncotton 37%, nitroglycerin 58%, and mineral jelly 5%. This 
produced such serious erosion of the guns in the British South 
African war that the composition was modified; the relative 
amount of nitroglycerin was reduced for the purpose of making 
it cooler. Cordite M. D. (modified) consists of guncotton 65%, 
nitroglycerin 30%, and mineral jelly 5%. 

Mineral jelly in cordite has a distinct stabilizing action. The 
material is known to take up nitric oxide in the nitrometer and 
to cause a falsely low nitrogen analysis if it is present in the 
material which is being analyzed. 

Any distinction between cordite and ballistite which is based 
upon the methods by which the materials are manufactured is 
now no longer valid. Certain cordites are made without the use 
of a volatile solvent. Ballistites are made from soluble and from 
insoluble nitrocellulose, with and without the use of acetone, 


ethyl acetate, or other volatile solvent. Cordite is the name of 
the propellant which is used by the British armed forces. Bal¬ 
listite, generally in flakes, sometimes in cords and in single- 
perforated tubes, is the preferred military powder of Italy, Ger¬ 
many, and the Scandinavian countries. 

1891. Charles E. Munroe commenced investigations of smoke¬ 
less powder at the Naval Torpedo Station, Newport, Rhode 
Island, about 1886, and about 1891 invented indurite. This was 
made from guncotton, freed from lower nitrates by washing with 
methyl alcohol, and colloided with nitrobenzene. The colloid was 
rolled to the desired thickness and cut into squares or strips 
which were hardened or indurated by the action of hot water or 
steam. Most of the nitrobenzene was distilled out by this treat¬ 
ment, and the colloid was left as a very hard and tough mass. 
Indurite was manufactured which gave satisfactory tests in guns 
ranging in caliber from the one-pounder to the six inch. 

1895-1897. After Munroe's resignation from the Torpedo Sta¬ 
tion, Lieutenant John B. Bernadou, U. S. Navy, took up the 
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work on smokeless powder and in 1895 patented a powder con¬ 
sisting of a mixture of guncotton, collodion cotton, and potassium 
nitrate, colloided with acetone, and in 1807 an improved powder 
made from nitrocellulose alone colloided with ether-alcohol. The 
nitrocellulose first used contained approximately 12.45% nitro¬ 
gen, but this was later replaced by pyrocellulose, 12.60% nitrogen. 
The powder was made in multiperforated cylindrical grains, and 
was substantially the same as was used by the United States in 
the first World War. Patents covering various improvements in 
the manufacture of pyrocellulose powder were taken out in the 
names of Lieutenant Bernadou and Captain Converse, U. S. 
Navy, and were licensed or sold to private interests, the United 
States government retaining the right to manufacture under 
these patents powder for its own use. 

1900-1907. About 1900 the Navy Department built the Naval 
Powder Factory at Jndian Head, Maryland. The plant was 
capable of producing several thousand pounds of smokeless pow¬ 
der per day, and was enlarged during the course of a few years 
to a capacity of about 10,000 pounds daily. About 1907 the Ord¬ 
nance Department, U. S. Army, built at Picatinny Arsenal, 
Dover, New Jersey, a powder plant with a capacity of several 
thousand pounds per day. 

Classification of Colloided Nitrocellulose Powders 

American pyrocellulose powder and French poudre B are 
straight nitrocellulose or single-base powders. They are made by 
the use of a volatile solvent, generally ether-alcohol, which 
solvent is removed wholly or in large part during the process of 
manufacture. They are the simplest of colloided powders, the 
pyrocellulose powder being really the simpler of the two, for it is 
made from one single kind of nitrocellulose. Modified forms of 
these powders are made by incorporating into the colloid non¬ 
volatile solvents (i.e. solvents which remain in the finished pow¬ 
der) which may be either explosive or non-explosive or by dis¬ 
tributing throughout the colloid as a separate phase materials, 
either explosive or non-explosive, which affect the rate or the 
temperature of the burning or the strength of the powder. Aro¬ 
matic nitro compounds, such as DNT, TNX oil, etc., dissolve 
nitrocellulose or are dissolved by it, and thus constitute them¬ 
selves non-volatile solvents, but they are also explosives in their 
" . 298 

own right, and a nitrocellulose powder which contains one of 
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them might, it would seem, be designated with propnety as a then released, alcohol in 
double-base powder. This, however, is not in accordance with weight of the pyrocellulos 
prevailing usage. The name of double-base powder is reserved pump, and the pressure i 

for such powders as ballistite and cordite which contain nitro- square inch. The process 

cellulose and nitroglycerin (or perhaps some substitute for nitro¬ 
glycerin such as nitroglycol). Double-base powders are made both 
with and without volatile solvent, and are also capable of being 
modified in all of the ways in which a single base powder may 
be modified. We have, therefore, colloided powder of various 
kinds, as follows. .. ?- - 

I. Nitrocellulose powder without nitroglycerin 

a. with volatile solvent, 

b. with non-explosive non-volatile solvent, 

c. with explosive non-volatile solvent, 

d. with non-explosive non-volatile non-solvent, 

e. with explosive non-volatile non-solvent. 

II. Nitrocellulose powder with nitroglycerin 

а. with volatile solvent, / 

б. with non-explosive non-volatile solvent, 

c. with explosive non-volatile solvent, 

d. with non-explosive non-volatile non-solvent, 

e. with explosive non-volatile non-solvent. 

III. Coated and laminated powders the grains of which are 
non-homogeneous combinations of the powders above classified. 

This classification is offered, not in any belief that it clarifies a 
matter which is otherwise difficult to understand, but because it 
directs attention to the various possibilities and displays their 
relationships to one another. Some of the possibilities correspond 
to powders which are or have been used in this country or in 
Europe, and which are sufficiently described for our present pur¬ 
pose if they are mentioned specifically. Others will be discussed 
at greater length in the sections, below, which are concerned with 
the absorption of moisture, with gelatinising agents, and with 
flashless charges and flashless powder. All the possibilities are 
actually exploited, though not always separately. 

Cordite MD, it may be noted, is a double base powder made 
with volatile solvent and containing a non-volatile, non-explosive 
non-solvent, namely mineral jell^and is classified in class II a d, 

while a flashless ballistite of class II b c is made by incorporating 
centralite and DNX oil with nitroglycerin and nitrocellulose, and 
one of class II 6 e by mixing centralite and nitroguanidine with 
nitroglycerin and nitrocellulose. The nitroguanidine does not dis¬ 
solve in the colloid but is distributed through it in a state of fine 
subdivision. Ten or 15 parts of nitroguanidine incorporated with 
90 or 85 parts of pyrocellulose colloided with ether-alcohol gives 
a mixture which may be extruded through dies and yields a 
powder (I o e) which is flashless. PETN is another substance, 
insoluble in nitrocellulose colloids, which in the state of a fine 
powder may be incorporated in single-base or in double-base 
mixtures to yield powders (I a e and II a e ) which are hotter 
and more powerful than otherwise 


Figub* 73. Smokeless Powder Manufacture. (Courtesy E. I. du Pont de 


Manufacture of Single-Base Powder 


Nemours and Company, Inc.) Dehydrating Press. The nitrocellulose comes 
from the dehydrating press in the form of a cylindrical block, impregnated 


The operations in the manufacture of smokeless powder from 
pyrocellulose, briefly, are as follows. 

1. Dehydrating. The pulped pyrocellulose contains about 25% 
moisture -when it arrives at the smokeless powder plant. Most of 
this is squeezed out by pressing with a moderate pressure, say 


with alcohol, ready for the mixer where ether is added and where it is 
colloided. 
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Figure 74. Smokeless Powder Manufacture. (Courtesy E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company, Inc.) Smokeless Powder Mixer—open to show 
the crumbly, partially colloided material. In use, the apparatus is closed 


1 250 pounds per square inch, for a few moments. The pressure is tightly to prevent the loss of volatile solvent. 
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2. Mixing or incorporating. The compressed block from the 
dehydrating press is broken up by hand against the blades of the 
mixing machine. This is similar to the bread-mixing machines 
which are used in large commercial bakeries, and consists of a 
water-cooled steel box in which two shafts carrying curved blades 
rotate in opposite directions and effectively knead the material. 
The ether is added rapidly and mixed in as fast as possible. 
Diphenylamine sufficient to constitute 0.9-l.l% of the weight of 
the finished powder is previously dissolved in the ether, and is 
thus distributed uniformly throughout the colloid. The incor¬ 
porated material has an appearance similar to that of a mass of 
brown sugar which has been churned; it is soft enough to be 
deformed between the fingers, and, when squeezed, welds together 
in the form of a film or colloid. 

3. Pressing. The loose and not yet completely colloided mate¬ 
rial is pressed into a compact cylindrical mass by means of a 
pressure of about 3500 pounds per square inch in the preliminary 
blocking press. The preliminary block is then placed in the 
macaroni press where it is pressed or strained through 1 12-mesh 
steel plate, 2 sheets of 24-mesh and 1 sheet of 36-mesh steel wire 
screen, and through the perforations in a heavy plate of brass 
from which it emerges in wormlike pieces resembling macaroni. 
A pressure of 3000 to 3500 pounds per square inch is commonly 
used. The material drops directly into the cylinder of the final 
blocking press, where it is squeezed into a compact cylindrical 
block of the right size to fit the graining press. A pressure of 
about 3500 pounds per square inch is maintained for 1 or 2 min¬ 
utes, and completes the colloiding of the pyrocellulose. The final 
block is dense, tough, elastic, light brown or amber colored, and 
translucent. 

4. Graining and cutting. The colloid is forced by an hydraulic 
press through dies by which it is formed into single-perforated or 
into multiperforated tubes. For the formation of a single-perfo¬ 
rated tube, the plastic mass is forced in the die into the space 
which surrounds a centrally fixed steel wire; it is then squeezed 
past the wire through a circular hole and emerges in the form of 


Fiouzk 75. Smokeless Powder Manufacture. (Courtesy E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company, Inc.) Blocking Press. 

. 304 


* 


Figuib 70. Smokeless Powder Manufacture. (Courtesy E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours and Company, Inc.) Finishing Press. The colloid is extruded 


a tube. For the formation of a multiperforated tube, 7 such wires 
are accurately spaced within the die. A pressure of 2500 to 
3800 pounds per square inch is used. For small arms powder 
the head of the press may contain as many as 36 dies, for large- 
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in the form of a perforated cylinder which is later cut into pieces or 
grains. 

caliber powder, such as that for the 16-inch gun, it usually con¬ 
tains only one. The cord or rope of powder as it comes from the 
press is passed over pulleys or through troughs to a rotary cutter 
where it is cut into short cylinders about 2.1 to 2.5 times as long 
as their diameters or it is coiled up in a fiber cannister in which 
it is taken to another room for cutting. In France the colloid is 
pressed through slots from which it emerges in the form of rib¬ 
bons which are cut into strips of a length convenient for loading 
into the gun for which the powder is intended. 

5. Solvent recovery. The green powder contains a large amount 
of ether and alcohol which presents a twofold problem: (1) the 
recovery of as much of the valuable volatile solvent as is eco¬ 
nomically feasible, and (2) the removal of the solvent to such an 
extent that the finished powder will not be disposed either to give 
off or to take up much volatile matter or moisture under changing 
atmospheric conditions. For the recovery of the solvent, the pow- 

3°5 

der is put into a closed system and warm air at 55-65° is circu¬ 
lated through it; the air takes up the alcohol and ether from the 
powder and deposits much of it again when it is passed through 
a condenser: It is then heated and again passed through the 
powder. In some European plants the air, after refrigeration, is 
passed upward through an absorption tower down which cresol 
or other suitable liquid is trickling. This removes the ether which 
was not condensed out by the cooling, and the ether is recovered 
from it by distillation. The whole process of solvent recovery 
requires careful control, for the colloid on drying tends to form 
a skin on its surface (the way a pot of glue does when drying) 
and the skin tends to prevent the escape of volatile matter from 
the interior of the powder grain. 

6. Water-drying. Powder is now most commonly dried by the 
rapid water-drying process whereby the formation of a skin upon 
its surface is prevented and certain other advantages are gained. 
Water at 65° is circulated throughout the powder. The water 
causes the production of microscopic cracks and pores through 
which the alcohol and ether escape more freely. These substances 
leave the powder to dissolve in the water, and then the ether in 
particular evaporates out from the water. When the volatile 
solvent content of the powder is sufficiently reduced, the powder 
grains are taken out and the water with which they are super¬ 
ficially covered is removed in a dry-house or in a continuous 
dryer at 55-05°. The finished powder contains 3.0 to 7.5% of 
volatile solvent in the interior of the grain, the amount depending 
upon the thickness of the w'eb, and 0.9 to 1.4% of external 
moisture , mostly water actually resident in the cracks or fjores 
of the surface. The amount of moisture which the powder thus 
holds upon its surface is an important factor in maintaining its 
ballistic stability under varying atmospheric conditions. The 
amount ought to be such that there is no great tendency for the 
moisture to evaporate off in dry weather, and such also that there 
is no great tendency for the powder to take up moisture in damp 
weather. The importance of surface moisture is so considerable 
that the French powder makers, long before there was any 
thought of using warm water to dry the powder, were accustomed 
to submit it to a trempage or tempering by immersion in water 
for several days. Later, periods of air-drying were alternated 
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with periods of trempage in warm water at temperatures some¬ 


times as high as 80°. 

Powder for small arms is generally glazed with graphite, by 
which treatment its attitude toward the loss and absorption of 
moisture is improved, and by which also it is made electrically 
conducting so that it can be blended without danger from static 



Figure 77. Smokeless Powder Blending Tower. The powder is blended 
by being made to flow through troughs and bins. Lots as large ns 50,000 
pounds of rifle powder and 125,000 pounds of cannon powder have been 
blended in this tower. 

electricity and loaded satisfactorily by a volumetric method. The 
powder is blended in order that large lots can be made up which 
will be ballistically uniform, and hence that the proof firing, the 
operations of loading, and the calculations of the artilleryman 
may all be either simplified in kind or reduced in amount. Powder 
in short cylindrical grains, such as is used in the United States, 
is particularly easy to blend, but the blending of strips, or of 
long tubes or cords, is obviously difficult or impracticable. The 
finished powder is stored and shipped in airtight boxes which 
contain 110-150 pounds. 
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Figure 78. Bernhart Troxler. (Greystone Studios, Inc.) Introduced many 
innovations into the manufacture of smokeless powder and improved the 
design of equipment in such manner as to increase production while re- 
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during the hazard—the steam-air-dry process for double-base powder, 
methods of coating, apparatus for solvent recovery, water drying, and air 
drying of single-base powder without transferring the powder during the 
three operations. His whole professional life has been devoted to smoke¬ 
less powder, with the Laflin and Rand Powder Company until 1913, and 
afterwards with the Hercules Powder Company from the time when that 
company waa organized and built its first smokeless powder line. 

Stabilizers 

The spontaneous decomposition of nitrocellulose in the air pro¬ 
duces nitrous and nitric acids which promote a further decompo¬ 
sition. If these products however are removed continuously, the 
uncatalyzcd decomposition is extremely slow, and smokeless pow¬ 
der may be stabilized by the addition to it of a substance which 
reacts with these acids and removes them, provided neither the 
substance itself nor the products of its reaction with the acids 
attacks the nitrocellulose. 

Vieille suggested the use of amyl alcohol as a stabilizer, and 
powder containing this material was used in France until 1911 

when, in consequence of the disastrous explosion of the battleship 
Jena in 1907 and of the battleship Liberty in 1911, both ascribed 
to the spontaneous inflammation of the powder, and in conse¬ 
quence of the researches of Marqueyrol, its use was discontinued 
entirely. Indeed no powder containing amyl alcohol was manu¬ 
factured in France after October, 1910. Freshly manufactured 
poudre BAm smelled of amyl alcohol; the alcohol was converted 
by the products of the decomposition into the nitrous and nitric 
esters, and these soon broke down to produce red fumes anew and 
evil-smelling valerianic acid. The presence of the latter in the 
powder was easily detected, and was taken as evidence that the 
powder had become unstable. The Italians early used aniline as 
a stabilizer for their military ballistite. This forms nitro deriva¬ 
tives of aniline and of phenol, but it attacks nitrocellulose and 
is now no longer used. As early as 1909, diphenylamine was being 
used in the United States, in France, and in Germany, and, at 
the present time, it is the most widely used stabilizer in smoke¬ 
less powder. The centralites (see below) also have a stabilizing 
action in smokeless powder but are used primarily as non-volatile 
solvents and deterrent coatings. 

Calcium carbonate, either powdered limestone or precipitated 
chalk, is used as an anti-acid in dynamite where it serves as a 
satisfactory stabilizer. Urea is used in dynamite and in celluloid. 
It reacts w r ith nitrous acid to produce nitrogen and carbon di¬ 
oxide, and is unsuitable for use in smokeless powder because the 
gas bubbles destroy the homogeneity of the colloid and affect the 
rate of burning. The small gas bubbles however commend it for 
use in celluloid, for they produce an appearance of whiteness and 
counteract the yellowing of age. 

In addition to the ability of certain substances to combine with 
the products of the decomposition of nitrocellulose, it is possible 
that the same or other substances may have a positive or a nega¬ 
tive catalytic effect and may hasten or retard the decomposition 
by their presence. But it has not yet been made clear what types 
of chemical substance hasten the decomposition or why they do 
so. Nitrogen dioxide hastens it. Pyridine hastens it, and a powder 
containing 2 or 3% of pyridine will inflame spontaneously if 
heated for half an hour at 110°. Powders containing tetryl are 
very unstable, while those containing 10% of trmitronaphthalene 
(which does not react with the products of decomposition) are as 
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stable as those containing 2% of diphenylamine (which does 
sreact). 


In a series of researches extending over a period of 15 years 
Marqueyrol has determined the effect of various substances, 
particularly naphthalene, mononitronaphthalene, diphenylbenza- 
raide, carbazol, diphenylamine, and diphenylnitrosamine, upon the 
stability of smokeless powder at 110°, 75°, 60°, and 40°. Samples 
of poudre BF 18 were made up containing different amounts of 
each stabilizer, and were subjected to dry heat in open vessels 
and in vessels closed with cork stoppers. Samples were removed 
from time to time and the nitrogen content of their nitrocellulose 
was determined. A sample of the powder was taken up in a 
solvent, and precipitated in a granular state; the precipitate was 
washed with cold chloroform until a fresh portion of chloroform 
was no longer colored by 18 hours contact with it, and was dried, 
and analyzed by the nitrometer. It was necessary to isolate the 
pure nitrocellulose and to separate it from the stabilizer, for the 
reason that otherwise the stabilizer would be nitrated in the 
nitrometer and a low result for nitrogen would be secured. A 
selected portion of Marqueyrol’s results, from experiments car¬ 
ried out by heating in open vessels, are shown in the tables on 

12 F*= ftml, rifle. 


Days of heating at 40V.. 
Analysis: 

0 

387 

843 

1174 

2991 

3945 

4016 

no stabilizer . 

. 2018 

c • • • 

1993 

W3 



• f • ■ 

2% amyl alcohol . 

. 2023 

• • • • 

198.7 

2009 

1993 


1729 

8% “ “ . 

. 201.4 

• • • • 

1993 

2003 

198.9 


1963 

1% diphenylamine . 

. 2013 

• « » a 

1993 

2019 

200.9 


2019 

2% 

. 1993 

.... 

1983 

1993 

199.4 


2003 

5% 

10% * « 

. 200.1 

. 200.1 

2013 

1999 

• • • • 

1983 

• • • • 

• • • ♦ 

f t • t 

1973 

• • • • 


Days of heating at 60* 
Analysis: 

.. • 0 

146 

295 

347 

1059 

no stabilizer . 

. 2018 

H6& 



• • • • 

2% amyl alcohol. 

. 2023 

197.4 


W* 

(iii 

8% - “ . 

. 201.4 

1973 

• • • • 

1983 

1593 

1 % diphenylamine .... 

. 2013 

1979 

• • • • 

2009 


2% 

.. 1993 

196.1 

• • • • 

1983 

• • • • 

5% M . 

. 200.1 

• • • • 

1969 

• • 4 0 


10% 

. 200.1 

• • • • 

1923 




185.7 

1739 


Day* of heating at 75*... 
Analysis: 

2% amyl alcohol. 

1% diphenylamine . 

2% 

5% “ . 

10 % * - . 


310 


231 312 516 652 


203 A 1014 . 

2013 1969 .... 19S.0 1909 . 

1993 194.7 .... 108.1 .... 102.1 .... 

200.1 .... 1928 . 1863 

200.1 .... 1843 . 1759 


Days of heating at 75*... 
Analyai*: 

1 % diphenylnitrosamine 
2 % 

10 % 


0 55 146 312 419 493 749 

200.4 1979 108.4 1992 1973 1983 1949 

2009 2013 1983 1983 1979 1713 .... 

2013 1953 194.1 1939. 1909 1873 1843 


Day* of heating at 75*.... 0 60 85 108 197 377 633 

Analysis: 

2% amyl alcohol. 2009 1989 1964 . 

135% carbasol . 2009 190.4 .... 199.1 18tJ . 

“ 2003 198.7 .... 197.7 1983 1939 1903 


Day* of heating at 75*.... 
Analysia: 

13% diphenylbeniamide 
10 % 

13% mononitronaphtha- 
lene .. 


0 31 50 62 87 227 556 


2003 1993 186A 
2003 198.1 .... 

202.4 1993 .... 


2003 . 


• ♦ • • 
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10% monooitronaphth*- 

lene . 

1.5% naphthalene . 

10 % “ . 


202.0 128.1 .... 
2023 2003 1948 
2018 1993 .... 


1990 


199.1 2003 


pages 309-310, where the numbers representing analyses indicate 
the nitrogen contents as usually reported in France, namely, 
cubic centimeters of nitric oxide per gram of nitrocellulose. When 
the numbers are printed in italics, the samples which were taken 
for analysis were actively giving off red nitrous fumes. 

Diphenylnitroeamine, which is always present in powders made 
from diphenylamine, is decomposed at 110°, and that tempera¬ 
ture therefore is not a suitable one for a study of the stability 
of smokeless powder. At 75° diphenylnitroeamine attacks nitro¬ 
cellulose less rapidly than diphenylamine itself, but this is not 
true at lower temperatures (40° and 60°) at which there is no 
appreciable difference between the two substances. Carbaxol at 
110“ is an excellent stabilizer b^Ut 60° and 75“ is so poor as to 

deserve no further consideration. Ten per cent of diphenylamine 
gives unstable smokeless powder. Powder containing of 

diphenylamine inflames spontaneously when heated in an open 
vessel at 110* for an hour and a half. Diphenylamine attacks 
nitrocellulose, but it docs not attack it as rapidly as do the 
products themselves of the decomposition of nitrocellulose in air; 
and 1 or 2% of the substance, or even less, in smokeless powder 
is as good a stabilizer as has yet been found. 


Transformations of Diphenylamine During Aging of Powder 
Desmaroux, Marqucyrol and Muraour, and Marqueyrol and 
Loriette have studied the diphenylamine derivatives which give 
a dark color to old powder, and have concluded that they are 
produced by impurities in the ether whicli is used in the manu¬ 
facture or by the oxidising action of the air during drying and 
storage. Their presence is not evidence that the powder has 
decomposed, but indicates that a certain amount of the diphenyl¬ 
amine has been consumed and that correspondingly less of it 
remains available for use as a stabilizer. 


strated. A strip of filter paper on which the alcoholic extract has 
been allowed to evaporate is colored blue by a drop of ammonium 
persulfate solution if unchanged diphenylamine is present. Like¬ 
wise the extract, if it contains diphenylamine, is colored blue by 
the addition of a few drops of a saturated aqueous solution of 
ammonium persulfate. Since the alcoholic extract is often colored, 
the test is best carried out by comparing the colors of two equal 
portions of the extract, one with and one without the addition of 
ammonium persulfate. Diphenylnitroeamine gives no color with 
ammonium persulfate. One-tenth of a milligram of diphenylni¬ 
troeamine imparts an intense blue color to a few cubic centi¬ 
meters of cold concentrated sulfuric acid. It gives no color with 
a cold 1 % alcoholic solution of a-naphthylamine, but an orange 
color if the solution is heated.” None of the other diphenylamine 
derivatives which occur in smokeless powder give these tests. 

Diphenylnitrosamine rearranges under the influence of mineral 
acids to form p-nitrosodiphenylamine. The latter substance is 
evidently formed in smokeless powder and is oxidized and nitrated 
by the products of the decomposition to form 2,4'- and 4,4'- 
dinitrodiphenylamine. Davis and Ashdown have isolated both 
of these substances from old powder, and have also prepared 
them by the nitration of diphenylnitrosamine in glacial acetic 
acid solution. Both substances on further nitration yield 2,4,4'- 
trinitrodiphenylamine, which represents the last stage in the 
nitration of diphenylamine by the products of the decomposition 
of smokeless powder. This material has been isolated from a 
sample of U. S. pyrocellulose powder which was kept at 65° in 
a glass-stoppered bottle for 240 days after the first appearance 
of red fumes. The several nitro derivatives of diphenylamine may 
be distinguished by color reactions with alcoholic solutions of 
ammonia, sodium hydroxide, and sodium cyanide, and some in¬ 
sight into the past history of the powder may be gained from 
tests on the alcohol extract with these reagents, but their pres- 
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ence is evidence of instability, and no powder in which the 
diphenylnitrosamine is exhausted is suitable for further storage 
and use. 


The transformations of diphenylamine in consequence of its 
reaction with the products of the decomposition of nitrocellulose 
are indicated by the following formulas. None of these substances 
imparts any very deep color to the powder. 


NH 


NO, 


/ 


Nil 


\ 


N(NO 


NO, 


NO, 


NOH^ ^>-NO, 
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The diphenylamine is converted first into diphenylnitroeamine 
which is as good a stabiliser as diphenylamine itself. Since both 
of these substances may be detected by simple tests upon an 
alcoholic extract of a sample of the powder, the fitness of the 
, powder for continued storage and use may be easily demon- 


\ 




/ 


NO, 


NO, 


Absorption of Moisture 

Nitrocellulose itself is hygroscopic, but its tendency to take up 
moisture is modified greatly by other substances with which it is 
incorporated. Colloided with nitroglycerin in the absence of 
solvent, it yields a product which shows no tendency to take up 
moisture from a damp atmosphere. Colloided with ether-alcohol, 
as in the case of the poudre B and the straight pyrocellulose 
powders which were used in the first World War, it yields a 
powder which is hygroscopic both because of the hygroscopicity 
of the nitrocellulose itself and because of the hygroscopicity of 
the alcohol and ether which it contains. In water-dried powder 
the alcohol and ether of the surface layer have been largely 
removed or replaced with water, the hygroscopicity of the sur¬ 
face layer is reduced, and the interior of the grain is prevented 
to a considerable extent from attracting to itself the moisture 
which it would otherwise attract. In certain coated and progres¬ 
sive burning powders, the surface layers are made up of material 
of greatly reduced hygroscopicity and the interiors are rendered 
inaccessible to atmospheric influences. 

The tendency of straight nitrocellulose powder to take up 
moisture and the effect of the absorbed moisture in reducing the 
ballistic power of the powder are shown by the table below. • 
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'Period of exposure, hrs. 


0 

24 

48 

72 

96 

326 

355 

3.71 

3S4 

323 

102 

1.15 

1.40 

1.47 

157 

224 

2.40 

251 

237 

235 

17065 

1609.0 

1685.4 

1680.4 

16690 

31,100 

31,236 

30571 

29536 

28.935 


exposed 

practically saturated with water vapor. Portions were removed 
each day; one part was fired in the gun, and another part was 
analyzed for total volatile matter (TV) and for volatile matter 

driven off by an hour's heating at 100° (external moisture, EM). 
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The amount of total volatile matter increased regularly during 
the period of exposure, as did also the amount of volatile matter 
resident at or near the surface of the powder grains. The amount 
of volatile matter in the Interior of the powder grains (residual 
solvent, RS) did not alter materially during the experiment. 

Total volatiles in powder is determined by dissolving the 
sample in a solvent, precipitating in a porous and granular con¬ 
dition, evaporating off the volatile matter, and drying the residue 
to constant weight. External moisture is the amount of volatile 
matter which is driven off by some convenient method of desic¬ 
cation. The difference between the two is residual solvent, TV — 
EM RS, and is supposed to correspond to volatile matter resi¬ 
dent within the interior of the grain and not accessible to desic¬ 
cating influences. Various methods of determining external 
moisture have been in use among the nations which use straight 
nitrocellulose powder and in the same nation among the manu¬ 
facturers who produce it. At the time of the first World War, for 
example, external moisture was determined in Russia by heating 
the sample at 100° for 6 hours, in France by heating at 60° for 
4 hours, and in the United States by heating at 60° in a vacuum 
for 6 hours. These several methods, naturally, all give different 
results for external moisture and consequently different results 
for residual solvent. 


There appears really to be no method by which true external 
moisture may be determined, that is, no method by which only 
the surface moisture is removed in such fashion that the residual 
solvent in the powder is found to be the same both before and 
after the powder has been allowed to take up moisture. Samples 
of powder were taken and residual solvent was determined by 
the several methods indicated in the next table. The samples 


were exposed 2 weeks to an atmosphere practically saturated with 
water vapor, and residual solvent was again determined as 
before. The surprising result was secured in every case, as indi¬ 
cated, that the amount of residual solvent was less after the 
powder had been exposed to the moist atmosphere than it was 
before it had been exposed. Yet the powder had taken up large 
quantities of moisture during the exposure. It is clear that the 
exposure to the moist atmosphere had made the volatile matter 


of the interior of the grains more accessible to desiccating influ- 
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ences. Evidently the moisture had opened up the interior of the 
grains, presumably by precipitating the nitrocellulose and pro¬ 
ducing minute crocks and pores in the colloid. Verification of 
this explanation is found in the effect of alcohol on colloided 
pyrocellulosc powder. The powder took up alcohol from an atmos¬ 
phere saturated with alcohol vapor, but alcohol does not pre¬ 
cipitate the colloid, it produces no cracks or pores, and in every 
case residual solvent was found to be greater after the powder 
had been exposed to alcohol vapor than it had been before such 
exposure. The following table shows data for typical samples of 


powder before and after exposures of 2 weeks to atmospheres 
saturated respectively with water and with alcohol. 


Method of Determining 
External Moisture and 
Residual Solvent 

Exposure to Water 
Residual solvent 

Exposure to Alcohol 
Residual solvent 

Be¬ 

fore 

After 

Differ¬ 

ence 

Be¬ 

fore 

After 

Differ¬ 

ence 

1 hr. at 100* in open oven.. 

3.12 

2.82 

-0.30 

2.41 

4.57 

+2.16 

Q hrs. at 100* in open oven.. 

2.81 

2.36 

-0.45 

2.22 

3.92 

+1.70 

6 him. at 55* in vacuum. 

55* to constant weight in 

2.91 

2.54 

-0.37 

2.27 

4.10 

+1.83 

open oven. 

Over sulfuric acid to con¬ 

3.00 

2.72 

-0.28 

2.58 

4.25 

+1.67 

stant weight. 

2.95 

2.39 

-0.56 

2.32 

4.10 

+ 1.78 


Samples of pyrocellulose powder, varying in size from 0.30 
caliber single-perforated to large multiperforated grains for the 
10-inch gun, were exposed to a moist atmosphere until they no 
longer gained any weight. They were then desiccated by the 
rather vigorous method of heating for 6 hours at 100°. All the 
samples lost more weight than they had gained. As the exposures 
to moisture and subsequent desiccations were repeated, the dif¬ 
ferences between the weights gained by taking up moisture and 
the weights lost by drying became less and less until finally the 
powders on desiccation lost, within the precision of the experi¬ 
ments, exactly the amounts of volatile matter which they had 
taken up. At this point it was judged that all residual solvent had 
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been driven out of the powder and that further treatment would 
produce no additional cracks and pores in the grains. The gain 
or loss (either one, for the two were equal) calculated as per cent 
of the weight of the desiccated sample gave the apparent hygro- 
scopicities listed below. Since all the powders were made from the 


Caubeb 

Apparent Hvgroscopicitt, % 

030 

3.00 

75 mm. 

2.75 

4.7 inches 

2.42 

6 inches 

2.41 

10 inches 

2.11 


same material, namely, straight pyrocellulose, the differences in 
the apparent hygroscopicity are presumed to be caused by the 
drying treatment not being vigorous enough to drive out all the 
moisture from the interior of the grains of greater web thickness. 
The drying, however, was so vigorous that the powders became 
unstable after a few more repetitions of it. The losses on desicca¬ 
tion became greater because of decomposition, and the gains on 
exposure to moisture became greater because of the hygroscopic¬ 
ity of the decomposition products. 

Although hygroscopicity determined in this way is apparent 
and not absolute, it supplies nevertheless an important means of 
estimating the effects both of process of manufacture and of com¬ 
position upon the attitude of the powder toward moisture. Thus, 
samples of pyrocellulose powder for the 4.7-inch gun, all of them 
being from the same batch and pressed through the same die, one 
air-dried, one water-dried, one dried under benzene at 60°, and 
one under ligroin at 60°, showed apparent hygroscopicities of 
2.69%, 2.64%, 2.54%, and 2.61%, which are the same within the 
experimental error. Milky grains l# of 75-mm. powder showed an 
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apparent hygroscopicity of 2.79%, compared with 2.75% for the 
normal amber-colored grains. The experiment with this powder 
was continued until considerable decomposition was evident; the 
successive gains and losses were as follows, calculated as per cent 
of the original weight of the sample. 


is Q n jni which had a milky appearance because of the precipitation of 
the colloid during the water-dry treatment. Thi* result follows il .the^grams 
contain more than 7 or 7.5% of ether-alcohol when they are submitted to 

water-drying. 

o 1 / 


Oain. % 


Leas. % 


2315 

2.439 

2259 

2279 

2.179 

2.448 

2325 

2385 


3.030 

2323 

2337 

2319 

2.577 

2.564 

2630 

3.022 


Experiments with 75-mm. powders, made from pyrocellulose 
with the use of ether-alcohol and with various other substances 
incorporated in the colloids, gave the following results for hygro¬ 
scopicity. Hydrocellulose does not dissolve in the nitrocellulose 



Flora* 79. Progressive Burning Colloided Smokeless Powder 12-Inch 
powder at different stages of its burning. A gram of 12-mch po"der. such 
„ appears at the left, was loaded into a 75-mm. gun along with the usual 
charge of 75-mm. powder (of the same form as tl.e 12 -mch gram but of 
leas web thickness). When the gun was fired, a layer of colloid haring a 
thickness equal to one-half the web of the 75-mm. powder was burned off 
from every grain in the gun. This consumed the 75-mm. powder com¬ 
pletely The 12-inch grain was extinguished when thrown from the musile 
of the gun; it was picked up from the ground-and is the second gram 
in the above picture. The next grain was shot twice from a 75-mm. gun, 
the last grain three tiroes. After three shootings, the perforations are so 
Urge that a fourth shooting would cause them to meet one another, and 


Pyrocellulose with 

5% hydrocelluloac . 
10% crystalline DNX 

10% DNX oil . 

10% crystulline DNT 


15% 

20 % 

25% 


44 

44 


2.79% 

239% 

139% 

1.93% 

1.41% 

123% 

136% 


colloid, and does not affect its hygroscopicity. The aromatic mtro 
compounds dissolve, and they have a marked effect in reducing 
the absorption of moisture. They are explosive non-volatile sol¬ 
vents and contribute to the energy of the powder. 

Other non-volatile solvents which are not explosive are dis¬ 
cussed below in the section on gelatinizing agents. These tend to 
reduce the potential of the powder, but their action in this respect 
is counteracted in practice by using guncotton in place of part or 
all the nitrocellulose. The guncotton is colloided by the gelat¬ 
inizing agent, either in the presence or in the absence of a vola¬ 
tile solvent, and the resulting powder is non-hygroscopic and as 
strong or stronger than straight pyrocellulose powder. 


Control of Rate of Burning 

Cordite is degressive burning, for its burning surface decreases 
as the burning advances. Powder in strips, in flakes, and in single- 
perforated tubes lias a burning surface which is very nearly con¬ 
stant if the size-of the strips or flakes, or the length of the tubes, 
is large relative to their thickness. Multiperforated grains are 
progressive burning, for their burning surface actually increases 

nitroglycerin and 50%, soluble nitrocellulose, made without vola¬ 
tile solvent, and sandwiched between two thin strips of powder 
made, without volatile solvent, from 50% soluble nitrocellulose 
and 50% crystalline dinitrotoluene. The two compositions were 
rolled to the desired thicknesses separately between warm rolls, 
as the burning advances^ aiul, other things in the gun being equal, 
they produce gas at a rate which accelerates more rapidly and, 
in consequence, gives a greater velocity to the projectile. 

A progressive burning strip ballistitc was used to some extent 
by the French in major caliber guns during the first « orkl 
It consisted of a central thick strip or slab of ballistitc, 50% 


and were then combined into the laminated product by pressing 
between warm rolls. The outer layers burned relatively slowly 
with a temperature of about 1500°; the inner slab burned rapidly 

with a temperature of about 3000°. 
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Progressive burning coated powders, usually flakes or single- 
perforated short cylinders, arc made by treating the grains with 
a gelatinizing agent, or non-volatile, non-cxplosivc solvent for 
nitrocellulose, dissolved in a volatile liquid, generally benzene or 
acetone, tumbling them together in a sweetie barrel or similar 
device, and evaporating off tl.e volatile liquid by warming while 
the tumbling is continued. The material which is applied as a 
coating is known in this country as a deterrent, in England as a 



Fiocx* 80. Cross 8ection and Longitudinal Section of a Grain of -50 
Caliber Extruded Smokeless Powder, Deterrent Coated (25X>- (Courtesy 
Western Cartridge Company.) 

moderant . At the time of the first World War sym-dimcthyldi- 
phenylurea was already used widely as a deterrent in rifle powder 
intended for use in shooting matches and in military propellants 
designed to produce especially high velocities. The substance was 
called centralite because its use had been developed in Germany 
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at the Central War Laboratory at Spandau. The ethyl analog, 
diethyldiphcnylurea, at first known as ethyl centralite, is usually 
called Centralite No. 1 and has generally superseded the methyl 
compound (or Centralite No. 2) for use in smokeless powder. 
Although many other su!>stances have been tried and have been 
patented, this remains the most widely used of any. Butyl cen¬ 
tralite is a better gelatinizing agent for nitrocellulose than either 


Wi 


the methyl or the ethyl compound, and is likely to find more 
extensive use in the future. 

Gelatinising Agents 

Gelatinizing agents, of which the centralites are examples, are 
often incorporated in colloided straight nitrocellulose and double¬ 
base powders where they cause the materials to burn more slowly, 
where they serve as flash reducing agents, ami where they reduce 
the tendency of the powders to take up moisture. They reduce 
the amount of volatile solvent which is needed in the manufac¬ 
ture of nitrocellulose powders, and facilitate the manufacture of 
double-base powders without any volatile solvent at all. The 
centralites happen also to be effective stabilizers, but this is not 
a general property of gelatinising agents. 

Marqueyrol and Florentin have published a list of patents 
for gelatinizing agents, esters, amides, urea derivatives, halogen 
compounds, ketones, and alcohols, and have reported their study 
of many of them with respect to their effectiveness on the CPj 
and CP a , insoluble and soluble nitrocellulose respectively, which 
were standard in the French service. To a weighed quantity of 
the dry nitrocellulose a dilute solution of the gelatinizing agent 
in 95% alcohol was added in portions of 1 cc. at a time, the alco¬ 
hol was then evaporated at a temperature of 35-40°, more of the 
alcohol solution was added, and the evaporation was repeated 
until gelatinization was complete. The results with the best gelat¬ 
inizing agents are shown in the table below, where the numbers 



CP* (Insoluble) 

CP* (Soluble) 

Ethyl sebacate . 

. 320 

05 

Dimethylphenyl-o-tolylurea . 

. 200 

05 

Dimethyldiphenylurea . 


80 

Ethyl succinate . 

. 400 

90 

Ethyl phthalate . 

. 360 

95 


represent the amounts by weight of the several substances which 

were needed for the complete gelatinization of 100 parts of the 

nitrocellulose. Ninety parts of ethyl citrate or of benzyl benzoate 

almost completely gelatinized 100 parts of CPa, 90 of ethyl malo- 

nate incompletely, 90 of ethyl oxalate or of ethyl stearate more 

incompletely, and 90 of ethyl acetoacetate or of ethyl ricinoleate 
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but very little. Four hundred parts of triphenyl phosphate almost 
completely gelatinized 100 parts of CPi, and 400 of ethyl mag¬ 
nate or of ethyl oxalate produced only incomplete gelatinization. 

Marqueyrol and Florentin point out that the lower members 
of the series of esters, the acetates, butyrates, valerates, etc., are 
good solvents for nitrocellulose—ethyl and amyl acetate have 
long been used for the purpose—but the higher members, the 
stearates and oleates, gelatinize nitrocellulose but very little. To 
the esters of the dibasic acids the opposite rule appears to apply; 
the higher members are better than the lower. Acetone is a well- 
known solvent both for soluble and for “insoluble” nitrocellulose, 
but acetophenone gelatinizes even soluble nitrocellulose only 
feebly. 

Experiments by the present writer with a variety of other 


gelatinizing agents have shown that the amounts necessary to 
produce complete gelatinization of pyrocellulose are different if 
different solvents are used for applying them. In general they are 
more effective in benzene than in alcohol, and more in alcohol 
than in ligroin. Half-gram samples of dry pyrocellulose were 
treated in 30-cc. beakers with known quantities of the gelatiniz¬ 
ing agents dissolved in convenient volumes (15-30 cc.) of alcohol, 
benzene, or ligroin. The volatile liquids were evaporated off 
slowly at 60°, the residues were warmed at 60° for 10 minutes 
longer (during which time a considerable improvement in the 
gelatinization was generally observed), and were then examined 
to determine their condition. If complete gelatinization had not 
occurred, other experiments were carried out with fresh samples. 
The results, summarized in the table on page 322, are accurate 
to the nearest 10%. They support several conclusions. Sym - 
dialkyi ureas are excellent gelatinizing agents for nitrocellulose, 
and the property remains if additional aliphatic or aromatic 
groups are introduced into the molecule. The heavier the alkyl 
groups, the greater appears to be the gelatinizing power. Of the 
aromatic substituted ureas, those in which there are less than 
three aromatic groups appear to be without action. Among the 
alkyl esters of sebacic and phthalic acids, those which contain 
the heavier alkyl groups are generally the better gelatinizing 
agents. The alkyl esters of aliphatic and of aromatic substituted 

3°2 

Pasts it Weight Necesoaby ra the Complete Gelatinization or 

100 Past* or Pybockllulohi: 


Methylurea . 

Ethyleneurea . 

Sym-diraethylurea . 

5'ym-diethylurea . 

f'/uiym-dimethylurea .. 

TetrumethyJurea . 

Benzyl urea . 

•Sym-diplienylurcu . 

A’yn-di-p-toly lures. 

t'juym-diphenylurea . 

Triphenylurea . 

a,a-diphenyl-p-tolylurea . 

Telrmphenylurea. 

Ethyltriphenylurea . 

£ym-dimet hykiiphenylure* .. 

Sym-diethykliphenylurea . 

.Spm-di-n-butyldiphenylurea . 

l/nzpm-dimethyldiphenylurea . 

Carbamic acid ethyl ezter. 

Methylcarbumic acid ethyl ezter... 
Ethylcarbamic acid ethyl ester .... 
Pbenylcarbamic acid ethyl eater ... 
Phenylcarbamic acid phenyl ester . 
Pbenylcarbamic acid benzyl eater . 
DiphenyIcarbamic acid phenyl eater 

Methyl acbacate . 

Ethyl sebacate . 

I*>-amyl sebacate . 

Methyl phthalate . 

Ethyl phthalate . 

I*o-amyl phthalate . 

DNX oil . 

Trinitrotoluene ... 


In In In 
Alcohol Benzene Ligroin 
No action with 100 parta 
No action with 100 purta 
60 70 

SO 50 

No uction with 100 purls 

80 . 

No action with 100 purta 
No action with 100 purta 
No uction with 100 parta 
No action with 100 parts 



35 


1 • • • • 

40 


. No action 

30 


with 160 parts 
80 

• • • 


70 

25 


70 

30 


00 

20 


00 

• • • 


140 

80 


90 

60 


90 

00 


20 

90 


No uction with 

200 parts 

. No action with 100 parts 

80 

70 

• • • 

80 

70 

105 

80 

50 

90 

70 

95 

90 

95 

70 

115 

95 

50 

100 

95 

50 

80 

120 

130 

330 

• • • 

300 

• • • 


carbamic acids are excellent gelatinizing agents, but the aromatic 
esters appear to be without action unless the total number of 
aromatic groups is equal to three. 
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Flashless Charges and Flashless Powder 
The discharge of a machine gun shooting ordinary charges of 
smokeless powder produces bright flashes from the muzzle which 

323 

at night disclose the position of the gun to the enemy. When a 
large gun is fired, there is a large and dazzlingly bright muzzle 
flash, from a 12-inch gun for example a white-hot flame 150 feet 
or more in length. The light from such a flame reflects from the 
heavens at night and is visible for a distance of as much as 30 
miles, much farther than the sound from the gun may be heard. 
The enemy by the use of appropriate light-ranging apparatus 
may determine the position of the flash, and may undertake to 
bombard and destroy the battery from a great distance. 

Smokeless powder, burning in the chamber of the gun kt the 
expense of its own combined oxygen, produces gas which con¬ 
tains hydrogen, carbon monoxide, carbon dioxide, etc., and this 
gas, being both hot and combustible, takes fire when it emerges 
from the muzzle and comes into contact with the fresh oxygen 
supply of the outer air. One part of the brilliancy of the flash is 
the result of the emergent gas being already preheated, often to 
a temperature at which it would be visible anyway, generally to a 
point far above the temperature of its inflammation in air. In 
thinking about this latter temperature, it is necessary to take 
account of the fact that, other things being equal, a small cloud 
of gas from a small gun loses its temperature more quickly and 
becomes completely mixed with the air more rapidly than a large 
cloud of gas from a large gun. The gas emerging from a small 
gun would need to be hotter in the first place if it is to inflame 
than gas of the same composition emerging from a large gun. It 
is for this reason perhaps that it is easier to secure flash leas dis¬ 
charges with guns of small caliber (not over 6 inch) than with 
those of major caliber. 

There are four ways, distinguishably different in principle, by 
which flashlessness has been secured, namely, 

(1) by the addition to the charge of certain salts, particularly 
potassium chloride or potassium hydrogen tartarate, or by the 
use of powdered tin or of some other substance winch, dispersed 
throughout the gas from the powder, acts as an anti-oxidant and 
prevents its inflammation; 

(2) by incorporating carbonaceous material in the smokeless 
powder, by which means the composition of the gas is altered and 
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the number of mols of gas is actually increased while the tem¬ 
perature is lowered; 

(3) by incorporating in the powder a cool explosive , such as 
ammonium nitrate, guanidine nitrate, or nitroguanidine, which 
explodes or burns with the production of gas notably cooler than 
the gas from the combustion of ordinary smokeless powder; and 

(4) by contriving the ignition of the powder, the acceleration 
of its burning rate, and the design of the gun itself, any or all 
these factors, in such fashion that the projectile takes up energy 
from the powder gas more quickly and more effectively than is 
ordinarily the case, and thereby lowers the temperature of the 
gas to a point where the flash is extinguished. 


The use of salts to produce flashlessness appears to derive from 
an early observation of Dautriche that a small amount of black 
powder, added to the smokeless powder charge of small-arms 
ammunition, makes the discharge flashlew. During the first World 
War the French regularly loaded a part of their machine gun 
ammunition with a propellant consisting of 9 parts of smokeless 
powder and 1 of black powder. 

The Germans in their cannon used antirflash bags or Vorlage, 
loaded at the base of the projectiles, between the projectiles and 
the propelling charges. These consisted of two perforated discs of 
artificial silk or cotton cloth sewed together in the form of 
doughnut-shaped bags. The bags were filled with coarsely pul¬ 
verised potassium chloride. The artillerymen were not informed 
of the nature of the contents of the bags but were advised against 
using any whose contents had hardened to a solid cake, and were 
instructed in their tactical use as follows. 


In firing with Vorlage, there is produced a red fire (a red 
elowl at the mussle and in front of the piece. The smoke is 
colored red (by the glow). This light however gives no re¬ 
flection in the heavens. In fact it w visible and appreciable 

. .__ It \a n ar>Mi in RtlP.h a WftV tn&L 


the enemy can see its muzzle. In the daytime, V orlage must 
he used only when the weather is so dark that the flashes of 
the shot# without them are more visible than the clouds of 
smoke which they pn>duce. The opaqueness of the back¬ 
ground against which the battery stands out or the obscunty 
of the setting which surrounds it are also at times of a kina 
to justify the use of Vorlage in the daytime. 


The anti-flash bags reduced the range by 4.5 to 8%. 

Fauveau and Le Paire studied the anti-flash effect of potas¬ 
sium chloride and of other salts and concluded that the lowering 
of the temperature of the gas which undoubtedly results from 
their volatilization and dissociation is insufficient to account for 
the extinction of the flash. Prettre found that the chlorides of 
sodium and of lithium, and other alkali metal salts which are 
volatile, had the same effect as potassium chloride. He found 
that small amounts of potassium chloride, volatilized in mixtures 
of carbon monoxide and air, had a powerful anti-oxidant action 
and a correspondingly large effect in raising the temperature of 
inflammation of the gas. Sonic of his results are shown in the 
table below. He found that potassium chloride was without effect 


Millwmams or KC1 

m Trrtt TKMFKJtATURB < # C.) OT INFLAMMATION OF All 


or Gamouh Containing 

Mixruii 24.8% CO 44.1% CO 673% CO 

0 JO . «6 657 680 

0.4 . 750 800 

03 730 •• 820 

0.7. 810 900 

IX). 790 850 1020 

13. 8 *° 

2X1 . 890 950 

23. 1000 

3/). 970 

33. 1010 


The first of these methods is applicable to all calibers; the second 
and the third are successful only with calibers of less than 6 
inches; the fourth has not yet been sufficiently studied and 
exploited. It is true, however, that an improved igniter, with the 
same gun and with the same powder, may determine the differ¬ 
ence between a flash and a flashless discharge. 


upon the temperature of inflammation of mixtures of hydrogen 
and air. 

The French have used anti-flash bags (sachets antilueurs) 
filled with the crude potassium hydrogen tartarate (about 70% 

pure) or argols which is a by-product of the wine industry. The 
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flat, circular, cotton bags containing the argols were assembled 
along with the smokeless powder and black powder igniter in silk 
cartridge bags to make up the complete charge. Since the anti¬ 
flash material tended to reduce the ballistic effect of the charge, 
it was necessary when firing flashless rounds to add an appoint 
or additional quantity of smokeless powder. Thus, for ordinary 
firing of the 155-mm. gun, the charge consisted of 10 kilograms 
of poudre BM7 along with an igniter system containing a total of 
115 grams of black powder. For a flashless round, 3 sachets con¬ 
taining 500 grams of argols each were used and an additional 
305 grams of smokeless powder to restore the ballistics to normal. 

Another method of securing flashlcssness was by the use of 
pellets (pastilles) of a compressed intimate mixture of 4 parts of 
potassium nitrate and 1 part of crystalline DNT. Pellets for use 
in the 155-mm. gun weighed 1 gram each, and were about 2 mm. 
thick and 15 mm. in diameter. Two or three hundred of these 
were sewed up in a silk bag which was loaded into the gun along 
with the bag containing the powder. The pellets burned with the 
same velocity as poudre B, and had but very little effect upon 
the ballistics. They of course produced a certain amount of smoke 
and the discharge gave a red glow from the muzzle of the gun. 

Oxanilide functions well as an anti-flash agent if it is dis¬ 
tributed throughout the powder charge, but not if it is loaded 
into the gun in separate bags like the materials which have just 
been mentioned. It is made into a thick paste with glue solution, 
the paste is extruded in the form of little worms or pellets, and 
these are dried. Pellets to the amount of 15% of the powder 
charge produce flashlessness in the 6-inch gun, but the charge is 
more difficult to light than ordinarily and requires a special 
igniter. 

Oxanilide and many other carbonaceous materials, incorpo¬ 
rated in the grains of colloided powder, yield powders which are 
flashless in guns of the smaller calibers and, in many cases, are 
as powerful, weight for weight, as powders which contain none of 
the inert, or at least non-explosive, ingredients. If nitrocellulose 
burning in the gun produces 1 mol of carbon dioxide and a cer¬ 
tain amount of other gaseous products, then nitrocellulose plus 

1 mol of carbon under the same conditions will produce 2 uiois of 
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carbon monoxide along with substantially the same amount of the 
other gaseous products. There will be more gas and cooler gas. 

A colloided powder made from pyrocellulosc 85 parts and hydro¬ 
cellulose 15 parts is flashless in the 75-mm. gun, and gives prac¬ 
tically the same ballistic results as a hotter and more expensive 
powder made from straight nitrocellulose. The strength of the 
powder may be increased without affecting its flashlessness by 
substituting part of the pyrocellulose by guncotton of a higher 
nitrogen content. 

Among the materials which have been incorporated into col¬ 
loided powder for the purpose of reducing or extinguishing the 
flash are (1) substances, such as starch, hydroccllulose, and 
anthracene, which are insoluble in the colloid and are non¬ 
explosive. They, of course, must exist in a state of fine subdivi¬ 
sion to be suitable for this use. Other anti-flash agents are 

(2) solid or liquid non-explosive substances, such as diethyldi- 
phenylurea and dibutyl phthalate, which are solvents for nitro¬ 
cellulose and dissolve in the colloid. They reduce the hygro- 
scopicity of the powder and they reduce the amount of volatile 
solvent which is needed for the manufacture. Still others are 

(3) the explosive solid and liquid aromatic nitro compounds 


which are solvents for nitrocellulose and are effective in reducing 
both the flash and the hygroscopicity. All or any of the sub¬ 
stances in these three classes may be used either in a straight 
nitrocellulose or in a nitrocellulose-nitroglycerin powder. Several 
flashless powders have been described in the section on the “Clas¬ 
sification of Smokeless Powders.” Many varieties have been 
covered by numerous patents. We cite only a single example, 
for a smokeless, flashless, non-hygroscopic propellent powder 
made from about 76-79% nitrocellulose (of at least 13% nitrogen 
content), about 21-24% dinitrotoluene, and about 0.8-1.2% di- 
phenylamine. During the first World War the French and the 
Italians used a superannuated ballistite, made without volatile 
solvent, and containing enough aromatic dinitro compound (in 
place of part of the nitroglycerin) to make it flashless. In a 
typical case the powder was made from 30 parts CP,, 30 CP 2 , 
15 DNT, and 25 nitroglycerin. 
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Ball-Grain Powder 

The process for the manufacture of ball-grain powder which 
Olsen and his co-workers have devised combines nicely with 
Olsen's process for the quick stabilization of nitrocellulose to form 
a sequence of operations by which a finished powder may be 
produced more rapidly and more safely than by the usual process. 
It supplies a convenient means of making up a powder which 
contains non-volatile solvents throughout the mass of the grains 
or deterrent or accelerant coatings upon their surface. 



Fleet* 81. Ball Grains (Smokeless Powder) (3X). (Courtesy Western 

Cartridge Company.) 

Nitrocellulose, pulped and given a preliminary or sour boiling, 
may be used directly without poaching. Deteriorated smokeless 
powder, containing nitro derivatives of diphenylamine and acidic 
decomposition products, may be reduced to a coarse powder under 
water in a hammer mill, and may then be used. Whichever is 
used, the first necessity is to stabilize it by complete removal of 
the acid. For this purpose, the material in the presence of water 
(which may contain a little chalk in suspension or urea in solu¬ 
tion) is introduced into a still where it is dissolved with agitation 
in ethyl acetate to form a heavy syrup or lacquer, and is treated 
with some substance which is adsorbed by nitrocellulose more 
readily than acid is adsorbed. It is a curious fact that nitrocellu¬ 
lose is dissolved or dispersed by ethyl acetate much more readilv 
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in the presence of water than when water is absent. Diphenyl- 
amine is dissolved in the ethyl acetate before the latter is added 
to the water and nitrocellulose in the still. At the same time, 
central!te or DNT or any other substance which it may be desired 
to incorporate in the powder is also dissolved and added. The 
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water phase and the lacquer are then stirred for 30 minutes by 
which operation the nitrocellulose is stabilized.- T Starch or gum 
arabic solution to secure the requisite colloidal behavior is then 
introduced into the still, the still is closed, the temperature is 
raised so that the lacquer becomes less viscous, and the mixture 



Figure 82. Crow Section of Bull Grain, Double Base. Deterrent Coated 
(U2X). (Courtesy Western Cartridge Company.) 

under pressure is agitated vigorously until the lacquer is broken 
up into small globules of the correct size. The pressure is then 
reduced, and the ethyl acetate is distilled off and recovered. If 
the distillation is carried out too rapidly, the grains are shaped 
like kernels of popcorn. If it is carried out at such a rate that the 
volatile solvent is evaporated from the surface of the globules no 
faster than it moves from the interior to the surface, if the dis¬ 
tillation is slow at first and more rapid afterwards, then smooth 
ball grains are formed, dense and of homogeneous structure. 

91 Diphenylimine in tho pretence of wtter thus hat an action beyond 
that which it haa when it it added to the nitrocellulose gel (in the absence 
of a separate water phase) during the manufacture of smokeless powder 
by the usual process. Being preferentially adsorbed by the nitrocellulose, it 
drives any acid which may be present out of the nitrocellulose and into 
the water. After that it fulfils its usual function in the powder. 
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After the material has cooled, the powder grains are transferred 
in a slurry to another still and are treated with an emulsion of 
nitroglycerin dissolved in toluene, or of some other coating agent 
dissolved in a solvent in which nitrocellulose itself is insoluble, 
and the volatile solvent is distilled off, leaving the nitroglycerin 
or other material deposited on the surface of the grains. As much 
nitroglycerin as 157o of the weight of the powder may be applied 
in this way. A coating of centralite may, if desired, be put on top 
of it. The grains are sieved under water and are then dried for 
use in shotguns. If the powder is to be used in rifles, it is passed 
in a slurry between warm steel rollers by which all the grains are 
reduced to the same least dimension or web thickness. Previous 
to the drying, all the operations in the manufacture of ball-grain 
powder are carried out under water, and are safe. After the dry- 
ftig, the operations involve the same hazards, by no means in¬ 
surmountable, as are involved in the ordinary process. The grains 

are glazed with graphite and blended. 
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CHAPTER VII 

DYNAMITE AND OTHER HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
Invention of Dynamite 

Dynamite and the fulminate blasting cap both resulted from 
Alfred Nobel’s effort to make nitroglycerin more safe and more 


convenient to use. Having discovered that nitroglycerin is ex¬ 
ploded by the explosion of a small firecracker-like device filled 
with black powder, he tried the effect of mixing the two materials, 
and in 1863 was granted a patent which covered the use of a 
liquid explosive, such as nitroglycerin or methyl or ethyl nitrate, 
in mixture with gunpowder in order to increase the effectiveness 
of the latter. The amount of the liquid was limited by the re¬ 
quirement that the mixtures should be dry and granular in char¬ 
acter. The explosives were supposed to be actuated by fire, like 
black powder, but the liquid tended to slow down the rate of 
burning, and they were not notably successful. The same patent 
also covered the possibility of substituting a part of the saltpeter 
by nitroglycerin. Because this substance is insoluble in water and 
non-hygroscopic, it acts as a protective covering for the salt and 
makes the use of sodium nitrate possible in these mixtures. 

Nobel’s next patent, granted in 1864, related to improvements 
in the manufacture of nitroglycerin and to the exploding of it by 
heating or by means of a detonating charge. He continued his 
experiments and in 1867 was granted a patent for an explosive 
prepared by mixing nitroglycerin with a suitable non-explosive, 
porous absorbent such as charcoal or siliceous earth. The result¬ 
ing material was much less sensitive to shock than nitroglycerin. 
It was known as dynamite, and was manufactured and sold also 
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under the name of Nobel’s Safety Powder. The absorbent which 
was finally chosen as being most satisfactory was diatomaceous 
earth or kieselguhr (guhr or fuller’s earth). Nobel believed that 
dynamite could be exploded by a spark or by fire if it was con¬ 
fined closely, but preferred to explode it under all conditions by 
means of a special exploder or cap containing a strong charge of 



Figure 83. Alfred Nobel (1833-1898). First manufactured and used nitro¬ 
glycerin commercially. 1883; invented dynamite und the fulminate bloating 
cap, 1887; straight dynamite, 1869; blusting gelatin and gelutin dynamite, 
1875; and balliatite, 1888. He left the major part of his large fortune for 
the endowment of prizes, now known as the Nobel Prizes, for notable 
achievements in physics, in chemistry, in physiology and medicine, in 
literature, and in the promotion of peace. 

mercury fulminate, crimped tightly to the end of the fuse in order 
that it might detonate more strongly. He stated that the form 
of the cap might be varied greatly but that its action depended 
upon the sudden development of an intense pressure or shock. 

Dynamite with an inactive base (guhr dynamite) is not manu- 
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factured commercially in tins country. Small quantities are used 
for experimental purposes where a standard of comparison is 
needed in studies on the strength of various explosives. 
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The next important event in the development of these explo¬ 
sives was Nobel’s invention of dynamite with an active base, an 
explosive in which the nitroglycerin was absorbed by a mixture 
of materials which were themselves not explosive separately, such 
as potassium, sodium, or ammonium nitrate mixed with wood 
meal, charcoal, rosin, sugar, or starch. The nitroglycerin formed 
a thin coating upon the particles of the solid materials, and 
caused them to explode if a fulminate cap was used. The patent 
suggested a mixture of barium nitrate 70 parts, rosin or char¬ 
coal 10, and nitroglycerin 20, with or without the addition of 
sulfur, as an example of the invention. Nitroglycerin alone was 
evidently not enough to prevent the deliquescence of sodium and 
ammonium nitrate in these mixtures, for a later patent of 
Nobel claimed the addition of small amounts of paraffin, ozo¬ 
kerite, stearine, naphthalene, or of any similar substance which 
is solid at ordinary temperatures and is of a fatty nature, as a 
coating for the particles to prevent the absorption of moisture by 
the explosive and the resulting danger from the exudation of 
nitroglycerin. 

Dynamite with an active base is manufactured and used ex¬ 
tensively in this country and in Canada and Mexico. It is known 
as straight dynamite, or simply as dynamite, presumably because 
its entire substance contributes to the energy of its explosion. 
The standard 40% straight dynamite which is used in compara¬ 
tive tests at the U. S. Bureau of Mines contains nitroglycerin 
40%, sodium nitrate 44%, calcium carbonate (anti-acid) 1%, 
and wood pulp 15%. Since the time when this standard was 
adopted, the usage of the term "straight” has altered somewhat 
in consequence of changes in American manufacturing practice, 
with the result that this standard material is now better desig¬ 
nated as 40% straight nitroglycerin (straight) dynamite. This 
name distinguishes it from 40% 1. f. or 40% low-freezing 
(straight) dynamite which contains, instead of straight nitro¬ 
glycerin, a mixture of nitric esters produced by nitrating a mix¬ 
ture of glycerin and glycol or of glycerin and sugar. Practically 
all active-base dynamites now manufactured in the United States, 
whether straight or ammonia or gelatin, arc of this 1. f. variety! 
American straight dynamites contain from 20 to 60% of mixed 
nitric esters absorbed on wood pulp and mixed with enough 
sodium or potassium nitrate to maintain the oxygen balance and 
to take care of the oxidation of part or occasionally of all the 
wood pulp. 

Judson powder is a special, low-grade dynamite in which 5 to 
15% of nitroglycerin is used as a coating on a granular dope 
made by mixing ground coal with sodium nitrate and sulfur, 
warming the materials together until the sulfur is melted, form¬ 
ing into grains which harden on cooling and are screened for size. 
It is intermediate in power between black powder and ordinary 
dynamite and is used principally for moving earth and soft rock 
in railroad work. 

Nobel’s inventions of blasting gelatin and gelatin dynamite are 
both covered by the same patent. Seven or 8% of collodion cotton 
dissolved in nitroglycerin converted it to a stiff jelly which was 
suitable for use as a powerful high explosive. Solvents, such as 


acetone, ether-alcohol, and nitrobenzene, facilitated the incor¬ 
poration of the two substances in the cold, but Nobel reported 
that collodion cotton dissolved readily in nitroglycerin without 
additional solvent if the nitroglycerin was warmed gently on the 
water bath. A cheaper explosive of less power could be made by 
mixing the gelatinized nitroglycerin with black powder or with 
mixtures composed of an oxidizing agent, such as a nitrate or 
chlorate, and a combustible material, such as coal dust, sulfur, 
sawdust, sugar, starch, or rosin. A typical gelatin dynamite con¬ 
sists of nitroglycerin 62.5%, collodion cotton 2.5%, saltpeter 
27.0%, and wood meal 8%. A softer jelly is used for making 
gelatin dynamite than ia suitable for use by itself as a blasting 
gelatin, and somewhat less collodion ia used in proportion to the 
amount of nitroglycerin. 

All straight nitroglycerin explosives can be frozen. Straight 
dynamite when frozen becomes less sensitive to shock and to 

initiation, but blasting gelatin becomes slightly more sensitive. 
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When the explosives arc afterwards thawed, the nitroglycerin 
shows a tendency to exude. 

Invention of Ammonium Nitrate Explosives 

In 1867 two Swedish chemists, C. J. Ohlsson and J. H. Norrbin, 
patented an explosive, called ammoniakkrut , which consisted of 
ammonium nitrate cither alone or in mixture with charcoal, saw¬ 
dust, naphthalene, picric acid, nitroglycerin, or nitrobenzene. 
Theoretical calculations had shown that large quantities of heat 
and gas were given off by the explosions of these mixtures. The 
proportions of the materials were selected in such manner that 
all the carbon should be converted to carbon dioxide and all the 
hydrogen to water. Some of these explosives were difficult to ignite 
and to initiate, but the trouble was remedied by including some 
nitroglycerin in their compositions and by firing them with ful¬ 
minate detonators. They were used to some extent in Sweden. 
Nobel purchased the invention from his fellow-countrymen early 
in the 1870's, and soon afterwards took out another patent in 
connection with it, but still found that the hygroscopicity of the 
ammonium nitrate created real difficulty. He was not able to deal 
satisfactorily with the trouble until after the invention of gelatin 
dynamite. In present manufacturing practice in this country the 
tendency of the ammonium nitrate to take up water is counter¬ 
acted by coating the particles with water-repelling substances, 
oila, or metallic soaps. 

In 1879 Nobel took out a Swedish patent for extra-dynamite 
(ammon-gelatin-dynamit), one example of which was a fortified 
gelatin dynamite consisting of nitroglycerin 71%, collodion 4%, 
charcoal 2%, and ammonium nitrate 23%. Another contained 
much less nitroglycerin, namely, 25%, along with collodion 1%, 
charcoal 12%, and ammonium nitrate 62%, and was crumbly 
and plastic between the fingers rather than clearly gelatinous. 

In these explosives, and in the ammonium nitrate permissible 
explosives which contain still less nitroglycerin, it ia supposed 
that the nitroglycerin or the nitroglycerin jelly, which coats the 
particles of ammonium nitrate, carries the explosive impulse 
originating in the detonator, that this causes the ammonium 
nitrate to decompose explosively to produce nitrogen and water 
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and oxygen, the last named of which enters into a further ex¬ 
plosive reaction with the charcoal or other combustible material. 
Other explosive liquids or solids, such as liquid or solid DNT, 
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TNT, or TNX, nitroglycol, nitrostareh, or nitrocellulose, may be 
used to sensitize the ammonium nitrate and to make the mixture 
more easily detonated by a blasting cap. Non-explosive com¬ 
bustible materials, such as rosin, coal, sulfur, cereal meal, and 
paraffin, also work as sensitizers for ammonium nitrate, and a 
different hypothesis is required to explain their action. 

Guhr Dynamite 

Guhr dynamite is used rather widely in Europe. It is not hygro¬ 
scopic. Liquid water however, brought into contact with it, is 
absorbed by the kieselguhr and displaces the nitroglycerin which 
separates in the fonn of an oily liquid. The nitroglycerin thus set 
free in a wet bore hole might easily seep away into a fissure in 
the rock where it would later be exploded accidentally by a drill 
or by the blow of a pick. Water does not cause the separation 
of nitroglycerin from blasting gelatin or gelatin dynamite. It 
tends to dissolve the soluble salts which are present in straight 
dynamite and to liberate in the liquid state any nitroglycerin 
with which they may be coated. 

Guhr dynamite, made from 1 part of kieselguhr and 3 parts 
of nitroglycerin, is not exploded by a blow of wood upon wood, 
but is exploded by a blow of iron or other metal upon iron. In 
the drop test it is exploded by the fall of a 1-kilogram weight 
through 12 to 15 cm., or by the fall of a 2-kilogram weight 
through 7 cm. The frozen material is less sensitive: a drop of 
more than 1 meter of the kilogram weight or of at least 20 cm. 
of the 2-kilogram weight is necessary to explode it. Frozen or 
unfrozen it is exploded in a paper cartridge by the impact of a 
bullet from a military rifle. A small sample will burn quietly in 
the open, but will explode if it is lighted within a confined space. 
A cartridge explodes if heated on a metal plate. 

The velocity of detonation of guhr dynamite varies with the 
density of loading and with the diameter of the charge, but does 
not reach values equal to the maxima under best conditions for 
nitroglycerin and blasting gelatin. Velocities of 6650 to 6800 
meters per second, at a density of loading of 1.50 (the highest 
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Figure 84. Determination of the Velocity of Detonation of Dynamite 
by the Dautriche Method. (Courtesy Hercules Powder Company.) Com¬ 
pare Figure 9, page 17. 


which is practical) have been reported. Naoum, working with 


charges in an iron pipe 34 mm. in internal diameter and at a 
density of loading of 1.30, found for nitroglycerin guhr dynamite 
a velocity of detonation of 5650 meters per second, and, under 
the same conditions, for nitroglycol guhr dynamite one of 6000 
meters per second. 

Dynamites, like guhr dynamite and straight dynamite, which 
contain nitroglycerin in the subdivided but liquid state communi¬ 
cate explosion from cartridge to cartridge more readily, and in 
general are more easy to initiate, than blasting gelatin and gela¬ 
tin dynamite in which no liquid nitroglycerin is present. A car¬ 
tridge of guhr dynamite 30 mm. in diameter will propagate its 

explosion through a distance of 30 cm. to a similar cartridge. 
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Straight Dynamite 

Straight dynamite containing 60% or less of mixed nitric 
esters—but not more because of the danger of exudation—is used 
extensively in the United States, but has found little favor in 



Figure 85. Dynamite Manufacture. (Courtesy Hercules Powder Com¬ 
pany.) Rubbing the dry ingredients of dynamite through a screen into 
the bowl of a mixing machine. 


Europe. It is made simply by mixing the explosive oil with 
the absorbent materials; the resulting loose, moist-appearing or 
greasy mass, from which oil ought not to exude under gentle 
pressure, is put up in cartridges or cylinders wrapped in paraffined 
paper and dipped into melted paraffin wax to seal them against 
moisture. 

The strength of straight nitroglycerin dynamite is expressed by 
the per cent of nitroglycerin which it contains. Thus, “40% 
straight nitroglycerin dynamite” contains 40% of nitroglycerin, 
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but “40% ammonia dynamite,” “40% gelatin dynamite,” etc., 
whatever their compositions may be, arc supposed to have the 
same strength or explosive force as 40% straight nitroglycerin 
dynamite. Munroc and Hall in 1915 reported for typical 
straight nitroglycerin dynamites the compositions which are 
shown in the following table. Although these dynamites arc not 
now manufactured commercially in the United States, their ex¬ 
plosive properties, studied intensively at the U. S. Bureau of 
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Figure 86 . Dynamite Manufacture. (Courtesy Hercules Powder Com¬ 
pany.) Hoppers underneath the mixing machine, showing the buggies 
which carry the mixed dynamite to the packing machines. 

8TasxoTii 

15% 20% 25% 20% 25% 40% 45% 30% 53% 10% 

Nitroglycerin. 15 20 25 30 25 40 45 50 55 60 

Combustible material 20 19 18 17 16 15 14 14 15 it 

Sodium nitrate. 64 <0 51 62 48 44 40 35 It - 

Calcium or magne¬ 
sium carbonate... 1 1 1 1 1 l i i j , 


Mines and reported as a matter of interest, do not differ greatly 
from those of the 1. f. dynamites by which they have been super¬ 
seded in common use. The combustible material stated to be 

used in these compositions consists of a mixture of wood pulp, 
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flour, and brimstone for the grades below 40% strength, wood 
pulp alone for the 40^ and stronger. In commercial practice the 
dope sometimes contains coarse combustible material, like rice 
hulls, sawdust, or bran, which makes the explosive more bulky 
and has the effect of reducing the velocity of detonation. Tests 
at the U. S. Bureau of Mines on standard straight dynamites in 
cartridges l/ 4 inches in diameter showed for the 307> grade a 
velocity of detonation of 4548 meters per second, for the 40% 



Figure 87. Dynamite Manufacture. (Courtesy Hercules Powder Com- 
pany.) Dumpmg the mixed dynamite onto the conveyor belt which raise* 
it to the hopper of the semi-automatic packing machine. 


grade 4688 meters per second, and for the 60% grade 6246 meters 
I»er second. The 40% dynamite was exploded in one case out of 
three by an 11-cm. drop of a 2-kilogram weight, in no case out 
of five by a 10-cra. drop. Cartridges 1*4 inches in diameter and 
8 inches long transmitted explosion from one to another through 
a distance of 16 inches once in two trials, but not through a 


distance of 17 inches in three trials. The 40% dynamite gave a 
small lead block compression of 16.0 mm., and an expansion 
(average of three) in the Trausl test of 278 cc. 


Munroe and Hall also reported the following compositions 
for typical ordinary and low-freezing ammonia dynamites, the 
combustible material in each case being a mixture of wood pulp, 
flour, and brimstone. Low-freezing dynamites at present in use 
in this country contain nitroglycol or nitrosugar instead of the 
above-mentioned nitrosubstitution compounds. In Europe dinitro- 
chlorohydrin, tetranitrodiglycerin, and other nitric esters arc 
used. 


Strength 

Ordinary 

| Low-Freezing 

30% 

35% 

40% 

50% 

60% 

30% 

35% 

40% 

50% 

60% 

Nitroglycerin.j 

15 

20 

22 

27 < 

35 

13 

17 

17 

21 

27 

Nitrosubstitution com¬ 






pounds.! 


• • 


• • 

• • 

3 

4 

4 

5 

6 

Ammonium nitrate. 

15 

15 

20 

25 

30 

15 

15 

20 

25 

30 

Sodium nitrate. 

51 

48 

42 

36 

24 

53 

49 

45 

36 

27 

Combustible material_ 

18 

10 

15 

11 

10 

15 

14 

13 ■ 

12 

w 

0 

Calcium carbonate or sine 




oxide. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

l 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Three of the standard French ammonia dynamites, according 
to Naoum, have the compositions and explosive properties listed 
below. 

Nitroglycerin . 40 20 22 

Ammonium nitrile . 45 75 75 

Sodium nitrate . 5 

Wood or cereal meal . 10 5 

Charcoal .. o 

Lead block expansion . 400.0 cc. 335.0 cc. 3300 cc. 

Lead block crushing. 220 mm. 155 mm. 160 mm. 

***** .. 138 120 133 


Taylor and Rinkenbach report typical analyses of American 
ammonium nitrate dynamite (I below) and ammonium nitrate 
sodium nitrate dynamite (II below). These formulas really repre¬ 
sent ammonium nitrate permissible explosives, very close in their 

compositions to MnnoM (Ill Mow) which is permissible in 
tliis country' fur use in null mini's. Naoum reports that this 


Nitroglycerin . 

Ammonium nitrate . 

Sodium nitruto. 

Carbonaceous combustible material ,T 

Wood meal .. 

Anti-acid . 

Moisture ... 


I 

II 

III 

950 

950 

105 

70.45 

6925 

80.0 

• • • 

1020 

• • • 

9.75 

955 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

10.0 

0.40 

050 


020 

050 

• • • 


The carbonaceous combustible materiul contains 0.40% grease or oil 
wh»ch was added to the ammonium nitrate to counteract its hygroscopicity. 
> ote that the figures in the firat two columns of the table represent results 
0 / analyses; those in the third column represent the formula according to 
which the explosive is mixed. 

aboUt 115) a lead block expansion ot 
about 350 cc. and a lea,I block crushing of 12 mm. He states that 
Monobel belongs to the class of typical ammonium nitrate ex¬ 
plosives rather than to the dynamites, and points out that no spe¬ 
cific effect can be ascribed to the 10% nitroglycerin which it con- 
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tains, for an explosive containing only a small quantity, say 4%, 



Figure 88. Dynamite Manufacture. (Courtesy Hercules Powder Com¬ 
pany.) Cartridges of dynamite as they come from the semi-automatic 
packing machine. 
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of nitroglycerin, or none at all, will give essentially the same per¬ 
formance. But the ammonium nitrate explosive with no nitro¬ 
glycerin in it is safer to handle and more difficult to detonate. 


Blasting Gelatin 

Blasting gelatin exists as a yellowish, translucent, elastic mass 
of density about 1.63. Strong pressure does not cause nitro¬ 
glycerin to exude from it. Its surface is rendered milky by long 
contact with water, but its explosive strength is unaffected. It is 
less sensitive to shock, blows, and friction than nitroglycerin, 
guhr dynamite, and straight dynamite, for its elasticity enables 
it more readily to absorb the force of a blow, and a thin layer 
explodes under a hammer more easily than a thick one. Blasting 
gelatin frecscs with difficulty. When frozen, it loses its elasticity 
and flexibility, and becomes a hard, white mass. Unlike guhr 
dynamite and straight dynamite, it is more sensitive to shock 
when frozen than when in the soft and unfrozen state. 

Unlike nitroglycerin, blasting gelatin takes fire easily from a 
flame or from the spark of a fuse. Its combustion is rapid and 
violent, and is accompanied by a hissing sound. If a large quan¬ 
tity is burning, the combustion is likely to become an explosion, 
and the same result is likely to follow if even a small quantity 
of the frozen material is set on fire. 

Pulverulent explosives or explosive mixtures are easier to initi¬ 
ate and propagate detonation for a greater distance than liquid 
explosives, especially viscous ones, and these are easier to deto¬ 
nate and propagate more readily than colloids. The stiffer the 
colloid the more difficult it becomes to initiate, until, with increas¬ 
ingly large proportions of nitrocellulose in the nitroglycerin gel, 
tough, horny colloids are formed, like ballistite and cordite, 
which in sizable aggregates can be detonated only with difficulty. 
Blasting gelatin is more difficult to detonate than any of the forms 
of dynamite in which the nitroglycerin exists in the liquid state. 
Naotim reports that a freshly prepared blasting gelatin made 
from 93 parts of nitroglycerin and 7 parts of collodion cotton is 
exploded by a No. 1 (the weakest) blasting cap and propagates 
detonation even in 25-mm. cartridges across a gap of about 10 
mm. A. blasting gelatin containing 9% collodion cotton re¬ 
quires a No. 4 blasting cap to make it explode and propagates 
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its explosion to an adjacent cartridge only when initiated by a 
No. 6 blasting cap. 


Blasting gelatin and gelatin dynamite on keeping become less 
sensitive to detonation, and, after long storage in a warm climate, 
may even become incapable of being detonated. The effect has 
been thought to be due to the small air bubbles which make 
newly prepared blasting gelatin appear practically white but 
which disappear when the material is kept in storage and be¬ 
comes translucent and yellowish. But this cannot be the whole 
cause of the effect, for the colloid becomes stiffer after keeping. 
The loss of sensitivity is accompanied by a rapid dropping off in 
the velocity of detonation and in the brisance. According to 
N&oum, blasting gelatin containing 7% collodion cotton when 
newly prepared gave a lead block expansion of 600 cc., after 
2 days 580 cc., and one containing 9% collodion gave when freshly 
made an expansion of 580 cc., after 2 days 545 cc. 

Blasting gelatin under the most favorable conditions has a 
velocity of detonation of about 8000 meters per second. In iron 
pipes it attains this velocity only if its cross section exceeds 
30 mm. in diameter, and it attains it only at a certain distance 
away from the point of initiation, so that in the Dautriche 
method where short lengths are used lower values are generally 
obtained. In tubes of 20-25 mm. diameter, and with samples of a 
sensitivity reduced either by storage or by an increased tough¬ 
ness of the colloid, values as low as 2000-2500 meters per second 
have been observed. 

Gelatin Dynamite 

Blasting gelatin is not used very widely in the United States; 
the somewhat less powerful gelatin dynamite, or simply gelatin 
as it is called, is much more popular. Gelatin dynamite is essen¬ 
tially a straight dynamite in which a gel is used instead of the 
liquid nitroglycerin or 1. f. mixture of nitric esters. It is a plastic 
mass which can be kneaded and shaped. The gel contains between 
2 and 5.4% collodion cotton, and is not tough and really elastic 
like blasting gelatin. Correspondingly it is initiated more easily 
and has a higher velocity of detonation and better propagation. 
The gel is prepared by mixing the nitroglycerin and collodion 

cotton, allowing to stand at 40-45°C. for some hours or over 
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night, and then incorporating mechanically with the dope mate¬ 
rials which have been previously mixed together. Munroe and 
Hall in 1915 gave the compositions listed below as typical of 
gelatin dynamites offered for sale at that time in this country. 
Instead of straight nitroglycerin, I. f. mixtures of nitric esters 
are now used. 

Strength 

307c 3.17c 40% 50% 55% 60% 707. 


Nitroglycerin . 23.0 28.0 33.0 420 460 50.0 600 

Nitrocellulose . 0.7 0.9 1.0 15 1.7 10 2.4 

Sodium nitrate . 623 58.1 520 455 423 38.1 290 

Combustible material-’l . 130 120 130 10.0 90 90 7.0 

Calcium carbonate . 10 1.0 10 1.0 10 1.0 1.0 


ai Wood pulp was used in the 60% and 70% grades. Flour, wood pulp, 
and, in some examples, rosin and brimstone were used in the other grades. 

The three standard explosives which arc used in Great Britain 
are called respectively blasting gelatin, gelatin dynamite, and 
Gelignite. Gelignite, let ua note, is a variety of gelatin dynamite 
as the latter term is used in this country. It is the most widely 
used of the three and may indeed be regarded as the standard 
explosive. 

Blasting Gelatin 

Gelatin Dynamite Gclignitz 

Nitroglycerin . 92 75 60 

Collodion cotton . 8 5 4 
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Wood meal . 5 8 

Potassium nitrate . 15 28 

The gelatin dynamites most widely used in Germany contain 
about 65 parts of gelatinized nitroglycerin and about 35 parts of 
dope or absorbent material. The dope for an explosive for do¬ 
mestic use consists of 76.9% sodium nitrate, 22.6% wood meal, 
and 0.5% chalk, and for one for export of 80% potassium nitrate, 
19.5% wood meal, and 0.5% chalk. A weaker Gelignite II and 
certain high-strength gelatin dynamites, as tabulated below, are 
also manufactured for export. 

Gsuoxite High-Strength Gelatin Dynamite 


II 80% 81% 75% 

Nitroglycerin . 47.5 75 758 70.4 

Collodion cotton. 28 5 52 48 

Potassium nitrate .378 15 152 192 

Wood meal with chalk. 38 5 38 5.7 

Rye meal . 9.0 


The gelatin dynamites manufactured in Belgium arc called 
Forcites. The reported compositions of several of them are tabu¬ 
lated below. Forcite extra is an ammonia gelatin dynamite. 



Foa- 

For¬ 

cite 

8u- 

Su¬ 

per 

For¬ 

For¬ 

cite 

For¬ 

For¬ 

cite 


citr 

PKR- 

For¬ 

cite 

No. 

cite 

No. 


EXTRA 

IEL'RK 

cite 

No. 1 

IP 

No. 2 

2P 

Nitroglycerin . 

.. 64 

64 

64 

49 

49 

36 

36 

Collodion cotton . 

38 

3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

2 

Sodium nitrate . 


24 

• • 

36 

• • 

35 

0 • 

Potassium nitrutc . 

• • • • 

• 

# • 

23 

9 0 

37 

• • 

46 

Ammonium nitrate . 

.. 25 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

0 0 

Wood meal . 

68 

8 

9 

13 

11 

11 

0 0 

Bran . 

• • • • 

• • 

.a 0 

• • 

0 0 

14 

15 

Magnesium carbonate ... 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


In France gelatin dynamites arc known by the names indicated 
in the following table where the reported compositions of several 
of them are tabulated. 



Permissible Explosives 

The ..atmosphere of coal mines frequently contains enough 
methane (fire damp) to make it explode from the flame of a 
black powder or dynamite blast. Dust also produces an explosive 
atmosphere, and it may happen,^ if dust is not already present, 

that one blast will stir up clouds of dust which the next blast will 
cause to explode. Accidents from this cause liecaim* more and 
more frequent as the industrial importance of coal increased 


during the nineteenth century and as the mines were dug dce|>er 
and contained more fire damp, until finally the various nations 
which were producers of coal appointed commissions to study 
and develop means of preventing them. The first of these was 
appointed in France in 1877, the British commission in 1879, the 
Prussian commission in 1881, and the Belgian and Austrian com¬ 
missions at later dates. The Pittsburgh testing station of the 
U. S. Geological Survey was officially opened and regular work 
was commenced there on December 3, 1908, with the result that 
the first American list of explosives permissible for use in gaseous 
and dusty coal mines was issued May 15, 1909. On July 1, 1909, 
the station was taken over by the U. S. Bureau of Mines, which, 
since January 1, 1918, has conducted its tests at the Explosives 
Experiment Station at Bruceton, not far from. Pittsburgh, in 
Pennsylvania. 

Explosives which are approved for use in gaseous and dusty 
coal mines are known in this country as permissible explosives, 
in England as permitted explosives, and are to be distinguished 
from authorized explosives which conform to certain conditions 
with respect to safety in handling, in transport, etc. Explosives 
which are safe for use in coal mines are known in France as 
explorifs antigrisouteux , in Belgium as explosifs S. G. P. ( sicuriti , 
grisou, poussikre), in Germany as scklagwettersichere Spreng- 
stoffe while the adjective handhabungssichere is applied to those 
which are safe in handling. Both kinds, permissible and author- 
iied, are safety explosives, explosifs de sureti, Sicherheitsspreng - 
stoffe. 

A mixture of air and methane is explosive if the methane con¬ 
tent lies between 5 and 14%. A mixture which contains 9.5% of 
methane, in which the oxygen exactly suffices for complete com¬ 
bustion, is the one which explodes most violently, propagates the 
explosion most easily, and produces the highest temperature. This 
mixture ignites at about 650° to 700°. Since explosives in general 
produce temperatures which are considerably above 1000°, explo- 
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sive mixtures of methane and air would always be exploded by 
them if it were not for the circumstance, discovered by Mallard 
and Le Chatelicr, that there is a certain delay or period of 
induction before the gaseous mixture actually explodes. At 650° 
this amounts to about 10 seconds, at 1000° to about 1 second, and 
at 2200° there is no appreciable delay and the explosion is pre¬ 
sumed to follow instantaneously after the application of this tem¬ 
perature however momentary. Mallard and Le Chatelier concluded 
that an explosive having a temperature of explosion of 2200° or 
higher would invariably ignite fire damp. The French commis¬ 
sion which was studying these questions at first decided that the 
essential characteristic of a permissible explosive should be that 
its calculated temperature of explosion should be not greater than 
2200°, and later designated a temperature of 1500° as the maxi¬ 
mum for explosives permissible in coal seams and 1900° for those 
intended to be used in the accompanying rock. 

The flame which is produced by the explosion of a brisant 
explosive is of extremely short duration, and its high temperature 
continues only for a small fraction of a second, for the hot gases 
by expanding and by doing work immediately commence to cool 
themselves. If they are produced in the first place at a tempera¬ 
ture below that of the instantaneous inflammation of fire damp, 
they may be cooled to such an extent that they are not suffi¬ 
ciently warm for a sufficiently long time to ignite fire damp at 
all. Black powder, burning slowly, always ignites explosive gas 
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mixtures. But any high explosive may be made safe for use in 
gaseous mines by the addition to it of materials which reduce the 
initial temperature of the products of its explosion. Or, in cases 
where this initial temperature is not too high, the same safety 
may be secured by limiting the sise of the charge and by firing 
the shot in a well-tamped bore hole under such conditions that 
the gases are obliged to do more mechanical work and are cooled 
the more in consequence. 

Permissible explosives may be divided into two principal 
classes: (1) those which are and (2) those which are not based 
upon a high explosive which is cool in itself, such as ammonium 
nitrate, or guanidine nitrate, or nitroguanidine. The second class 
may be subdivided further, according to composition, into as 
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many classes as there are varieties in the compoeitions of high 
explosives, or it may be subdivided, irrespective of composition, 
according to the means which are used to reduce the explosion 
temperature. Thus, an explosive containing nitroglycerin, nitro- 
starch, chlorate or perchlorate, or tetranitronaphthalene, or an 
explosive which is essentially black powder, may have its tem¬ 
perature of explosion reduced by reason of the fact that (a) it 
contains an excess of carbonaceous material, (6) it contains water 
physically or chemically held in the mixture, or (c) it contains 
volatile salts or substances which are decomposed by heat. 
Ammonium nitrate may also be used as a means of lowering the 
temperature of explosion, and thus defines another subdivision 
(dl which corresponds to an overlapping of the two principal 
classes, (a) and (6). 


Ammonium nitrate, although it is often not regarded os an 
explosive, may nevertheless be exploded by a suitable initiator. 
On complete detonation it decomposes in accordance with the 
equation 


2 NH 4 NO, 


— 4H«0 + 2N, + O, 


but the effect of feeble initiation is to cause decomposition in 
another manner with the production of oxides of nitrogen. By 
using a booster of 20-30 grams of Beilite (an explosive consisting 
of a mixture of ammonium nitrate and dinitrobemene) and a 
detonator containing 1 gram of mercury fulminate, Lobry de 
Bruyn succeeded in detonating 180 grams of ammonium nitrate 
compressed in a 8-cm. shell. The shell was broken into many 
fragments. A detonator containing 3 grams of mercury fulminate, 
used without the booster of Beilite, produced only incomplete 
detonation. Lheure secured complete detonation of cartridges 
of ammonium nitrate loaded in bore holes in rock by means of 
a trinitrotoluene detonating fuse which passed completely through 
them. 

The sensitiveness of ammonium nitrate to initiation is in¬ 
creased by the addition to it of explosive substances, such as 

nitroglycerin, nitrocellulose, or aromatic nitro compounds, or of 
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non-explosive combustible materials, such as rosin, sulfur, char¬ 
coal, flour, sugur, oil, or paraffin. Substances of the latter class 
react with the oxygen which the ammonium nitrate would other¬ 
wise liberate; they produce additional gas and heat, and increase 
both the power of the explosive and the temperature of its explo¬ 
sion. Pure ammonium nitrate has a temperature of explosion of 
about 1120° to 1130°. Ammonium nitrate explosives permissible 
in the United States generally produce instantaneous tempera¬ 
tures between 1500° and 2000°. 

Among the first permissible explosives developed in France 
were certain ones of the Belgian Favier type which contained 


no nitroglycerin and consisted essentially of ammonium nitrate, 
sometimes with other nitrates, along with a combustible mate¬ 


rial such as naphthalene or nitrated naphthalene or other aro¬ 
matic nitro compounds. These explosives have remained the 
favorites in France for use in coal mines. The method of manu¬ 


facture is simple. The materials are ground together in a wheel 
mill, and the mass is broken up, sifted, and packed in paraffined 
paper cartridges. The compositions of the mixtures are those 
which calculations show to give the desired temperatures of ex¬ 
plosion. Gri&ounites roches, permissible for use in rock, have 
temperatures of explosion between 1500° and 1900°; Grisounites 
couches, for use in coal, below 1500°. Several typical composi¬ 
tions are listed below. 



Griaou- 

naphtalite- 

roche 

Griaou- 

naphtalite- 

roche 

aalpStrfe 

Griaou- 

naphtalite- 

couche 

Griaou- 

n&phtalite- 

couche 

s&lpStrfe 

Griaou- 

tltrylite- 

couche 

Ammonium 
nitrate. 

91.5 

86.5 

95 

90 

88 

Potassium 

nitrate. 

• • 

5.0 

• • 

5 

5 

Dinitro- 

naphthalene. 

8.5 

8.5 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Trinitro- 

naphthalene. 

• • 

a • 

5 

5 

a a 

Tetryl. 

a • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

7 
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The French also have permissible explosives containing both 
ammonium nitrate and nitroglycerin (gelatinized), with and with¬ 
out saltpeter. These are called Grisou-dynamites or Qrisoutines. 



Griaou- 

dynamite- 

roche 

Griaou- 

dynamita- 

roche 

aalpStrto 

Gritou- 

dynamito- 

couche 

Griaou- 

dynamite- 

couche 

aalp4trfe 

Nitroglycerin. 

29.0 

29.0 

12.0 

12.0 

Collodion cotton.... 

1.0 

1.0 

0.5 

0.5 

Ammonium nitrate. 

70.0 

65.0 

87.5 

82.5 

Potassium nitrate... 

a a 

5.0 

• • 

5.0 


The effect of ammonium nitrate in lowering the temperature 
of explosion of nitroglycerin mixtures is nicely illustrated by the 
data of Naoflm who reports that guhr dynamite (75^0 actual 
nitroglycerin) gives a temperature of 2940°, a mixture of equal 
amounts of guhr dynamite and ammonium nitrate 2090°, and a 
mixture of 1 part of guhr dynamite and 4 of ammonium ni¬ 
trate 1468°. 

In ammonium nitrate explosives in which the ingredients are 
not intimately incorporated as they are in the Favier explosives, 
but in which the granular particles retain their individual form, 
the velocity of detonation may be regulated by the size of the 
nitrate grains. A relatively slow explosive for producing lump 


coal is made with coarse-grained ammonium nitrate, and a faster 
explosive for the procurement of coking coal is made with fine¬ 


grained material. 

The first explosives to be listed as permissible by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines were certain Monobels and Carbonites, and 
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Monobels are still among the most important of American per- 
missibles. Monobels contain about 10% nitroglycerin, about 10% 
carbonaceous material, wood pulp, flour, sawdust, etc., by the 
physical properties of which the characteristics of the explosive 
are somewhat modified, and about 80% ammonium nitrate of 
which, however, a portion, say 10%, may be substituted by a 
volatile salt such as sodium chloride. 
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In Europe the tendency is to use a smaller amount of nitro¬ 
glycerin, say 4 to 6%, or, as in the Favier explosives, to omit it 
altogether. Ammonium nitrate permissible explosives which con¬ 
tain nitroglycerin may be divided broadly into two principal 
classes, those of low ammonium nitrate content in which the 
oxygen is balanced rather accurately against the carbonaceous 
material and which are cooled by the inclusion of salts, and those 


plosives are sodium chloride and potassium chloride, both of 
which are volatile (the potassium chloride more readily so), am¬ 
monium chloride and ammonium sulfate, which decompose to form 
gases, and the hydrated salta, alum A1„(S0 4 )*-K 1 S04-24H 1 0; 
ammonium alum Al f (S0 4 )f(NH4)2S0 4 -24H 2 0; chrome alum 
Cri(S0 4 )*-KtS0 4 -24H*0; aluminum sulfate Al a (S0 4 )fl8H*0; 
ammonium oxalate (NH 4 )*C*(VH a O; blue vitriol CuS0 4 -5H a 0; 
borax Na s B 4 O T -10H;,O; Epsom salt MgSO.-THgO; Glauber’s salt 
Na a SO 4 «10H a O; and gypsum CaS0 4 -2H 3 0, all of which give off 
water, while the ammonium salts among them yield other volatile 
products in addition. Hydrated sodium carbonate is not suitable 
for use because it attacks both ammonium nitrate and nitro¬ 
glycerin. 

Sprengel Explosives 


which have a high ammonium nitrate content but whose tem¬ 
perature of explosion is low because of an incomplete utilization 
of the oxygen by a relatively small amount of carbonaceous 
material. Explosives of the latter class arc more popular in Eng¬ 
land and in Germany. Several examples of commercial explosives 
of each sort arc listed in the following table. 



I 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Ammonium nitrale . 

52.0 

53.0 

600 

610 

86.0 

73.0 

780 

830 

Pota.«sium nitrate . 

21.0 

• • • 

• • • 

0 0 0 

000 

20 

50 

7.0 

Sodium nitrnte . 

• • • 

12.0 

50 

30 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

# 0 0 

0 0 0 

Barium nitrate. 

• • • 

• • • 

... 

... 


0 0 0 

• • 0 

20 

Na or K chloride . 

Hydrated ammonium 

• • • 

0 0 0 

210 

205 

220 

15.0 

80 

• • • 

oxulatc . 

16.0 

190 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 


000 

Ammonium chloride . 

60 

• • • 

0 0* 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

000 


Cereal or wood meal . 

• • • 

40 

40 

75 

2.0 

1.0 

50 

20 

Glycerin . 

• • • 

... 

000 

30 

0 0 • 

0 0 0 


000 

Powdered coal . 

• • • 

• • • 

000 


40 

• 0 0 

0 0 0 


Nitrotoluene . 

• • • 


6.0 

10 


0*0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

Dinitrotoluene . 

t • • 

• • • 

000 


0 0 0 

5.0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 

Trinitrotoluene . 

• • • 

60 


0 0 0 

0 0 0 

0 0 0 


2.0 

Nitroglycerin . 

5.0 

50 

4.0 

4.0 

40 

32 

40 

4.0 


The Carbonites which are permissible are straight dynamites 
whose temperatures of explosion are lowered by the excess of 
carbon which they contain. As a class they merge, through the 
Ammon-Carbonite8, with the class of ammonium nitrate explo¬ 
sives. The Carbonites, have the disadvantage that they produce 
gases which contain carbon monoxide, and for that reason have 
largely given way for use in coal mines to ammonium nitrate 


Explosives of a new type Were introduced in 1871 by Hermann 
Sprengel, the inventor of the mercury high-vacuum pump, who 
patented a whole series of mining explosives which were pre¬ 
pared by mixing an oxidizing substance with a combustible one 
“in such proportions that their mutual oxidation and de-oxidation 
should be theoretically complete. M The essential novelty of his 
invention lay in the fact that the materials were mixed just before 
the explosive was used, and th^resultant explosive mixture was 

fired by means of a blasting cop. Among the oxidising agents 
which he mentioned were potassium chlorate, strong nitric ncid, 
and liquid nitrogen dioxide; among the combustible materials 
nitrobenzene, nitronaphthalene, carbon disulfide, petroleum, and 
picric acid.* 1 Strong nitric acid is an inconvenient and unpleasant 
material to handle. It can eat through the copper capsule of a 
blasting cap and cause the fulminate to explode. Yet several 
explosives containing it have been patented, Oxonite , for example, 
consisting of 58 parts of picric acid and 42 of fuming nitric acid, 
and Hellhoffite, 28 parts of nitrobenzene and 72 of nitric acid. 
These explosives are about as powerful as 70% dynamite, but 
are diztinctly more sensitive to shock and to blows. Hellhoffite 
was sometimes absorbed on kieselguhr to form a plastic mass, but 
it still had the disadvantage that it was intensely corrosive and 
attacked paper, wood, and the common metals. 

Sprengel wu aware in 1871 that picric acid alone could be detonated 
by meant of fulminate but realised also that more explosive force could 
be had from it if it were mixed with an oxidising agent. Picric acid alone 
was evidently not used practically as an explosive until after Turpin in 
1886 had proposed it as a bunting charge for rfiells. 


permissibles which contain an excess of oxygen. Naoura reports 
the compositions and explosive characteristics of four German 
Carbonites as follows. 
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1 

II 

Ill 

IV 

Nitroglycerin . 

25.0 

250 

25.0 

30.0 

Potaasium nitrate . 

305 

340 


• • 0 

Sodium nitrate . 

0 000 

0 0 • 

305 

245 

Barium nitrate .. 

40 

10 

0 0 0 

0 0* 

Spent tan bark meal . 

400 

10 

0 0 0 

• 0 • 

Meal .•.. 

0 000 

385 

395 

405 

Potaaaium dichromate . 

0 0 0 0 


50 

50 

Sodium eurbonute . 

05 

05 

• • • 

— 0 0 

Heat of explosion, Cal7kg. 

. 576 

506 

636 

602 

Temperature of explosion . 

. 1874* 

1561* 

1666* 

1639* 

Velocity of detonation, metera/sec. .. 

. 2443 

2700 

3042 

2472 

Lead block expansion . 

235 cc. 

213 cc. 

240 cc. 

258 cc. 


The salts which are most frequently used in permissible cx- 


The peculiarities of the explosives recommended by Sprengel 
so set them apart from all others that they define a class; explo¬ 
sives which contain & large proportion of a liquid ingredient and 
which are mixed in titu immediately before use are now known 
as Sprengel explosives. They have had no success in England, for 
the reason that the mixing of the ingredients has been held to 
constitute manufacture within the meaning of the Explosives Act 
of 1875 and as such could be carried out lawfully only on licensed 
premises. Sprengel explosives have been used in the United States, 
in France, and in Italy, and were introduced into Siberia and 
China by American engineers when the first railroads were built 
in those countries. Rack-a-rock, patented by S. R. Divine, is 
particularly well known because it was used for blasting out Hell 
Gate Channel in New York Harbor. On October 10,1885,240,399 
pounds of it, along with 42,331 pounds of dynamite, was exploded 
for that purpose in a single blast. It was prepared for use by 
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adding 21 parts of nitrobenzene to 79 parts of potassium chlorate 
contained in water-tight copper cartridges. 

The Promithies , authorized in France under the name of 
explosifa O iVo. 5, are prepared by dipping cartridges of a com¬ 
pressed oxidizing mixture of potassium chlorate 80 to 95% and 
manganese dioxide 5 to 20% into a liquid prepared by mixing ni¬ 
trobenzene, turpentine, and naphtha in the proportions 50/20/30 
or 60/15/25. The most serious disadvantage of these explosives 
was an irregularity of behavior resulting from the circumstance 
that different cartridges absorbed different quantities of the com¬ 
bustible oil, generally between 8 and 13%, and that the absorp¬ 
tion was uneven and sometimes caused incomplete detonation. 
Similar explosives are those of Kirsanov, a mixture of 90 parts of 
turpentine and 10 of phenol absorbed by a mixture of 80 parts 
of potassium chlorate and 20 of manganese dioxide, and of 
Fielder, a liquid containing 80 parts of nitrobenzene and 20 of 
turpentine absorbed by a mixture of 70 parts of potassium 
chlorate and 30 of potassium permanganate. 

The Panclastitea, proposed by Turpin in 1881, are made by 
mixing liquid nitrogen dioxide with such combustible liquids as 
carbon disulfide, nitrobenzene, nitrotoluene, or gasoline. They are 
very sensitive to shock and must be handled with the greatest 
caution after they have once been mixed. In the first World War 
the French used certain ones of them, under the name of Anilites, 
in small bombs which were dropped from airplanes for the pur¬ 
pose of destroying personnel. The two liquids were enclosed in 
separate compartments of the bomb, which therefore contained 
no explosive and was safe while the airplane was carrying it. 
When the bomb was released, a little propeller on its nose, actu¬ 
ated by the passage through the air, opened a valve which 
permitted the two liquids to mix in such fashion that the bomb 
was then filled with a powerful high explosive which was so 
sensitive that it needed no fuze but exploded immediately upon 
impact with the target. 

Liquid Oxygen Explosives 

Liquid oxygen explosives were invented in 1895 by Linde who 
had developed a successful machine for the liquefaction of gases. 
The Oxytiquita, as he called them, prepared by impregnating 
cartridges of porous combustible material with liquid oxygen or 
liquid air are members of the general class of Sprcngel explosives, 
and have the unusual advantage from the point of view of safety 

that they rapidly lose their explosiveness as they lose their liquid 
oxygen by evaporation. If they have failed to fire in a bore hole, 
the workmen need have no fear of going into the place with a 
pick or a drill after an hour or so has elapsed. 

Liquid oxygen explosives often explode from flame or from the 
spurt of sparks from a miner's fuse, and frequently need no 
detonator, or, putting the matter otherwise, some of them are 
themselves satisfactory detonators. Like other detonating explo¬ 
sives, they may explode from shock. Liquid oxygen explosives 
made from carbonized cork and from kieselguhr mixed with 
petroleum were used in the blasting of the Simplon tunnel in 
1899. The explosive which results when a cartridge of spongy 
metallic aluminum absorbs liquid oxygen is of theoretical interest 
because its explosion yields no gas; it yields only solid aluminum 
oxide and heat, much heat, which causes the extremely rapid 
gasification of the excess of liquid oxygen and it is this which 
produces the explosive effect. Lampblack is the absorbent most 
commonly used in this country. 


Liquid oxygen explosives were at first made up from liquid air 
more or less self-enriched by standing, the nitrogen (b.p. -195°) 
evaporating faster than the oxygen (b.p. —183°), but it was 
later shown that much better results followed from the use of 
pure liquid oxygen. Rice reports that explosives made from 
liquid oxygen and an absorbent of crude oil on kieselguhr mixed 
with lampblack or wood pulp and enclosed in a cheesecloth bag 
within a corrugated pasteboard insulator were 4 to 12% stronger 
than 40% straight nitroglycerin dynamite in the standard Bureau 
of Mines test with the ballistic pendulum. They had a velocity 
of detonation of about 3000 meters per second. They caused the 
ignition of fire damp and produced a flame which lasted for 7.125 
milliseconds as compared with 0.342 for an average permissible 
explosive (no permissible producing a flame of more than 1 milli¬ 
second duration). The length of the flame was 2V£ times that of 
the flame of the average permissible. In the Trauzl lead block an 
explosive made up from a liquid air (i.e., a mixture of liquid 
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oxygen and liquid nitrogen i containing 33% of oxygen gave no 
explosion; with 40% oxygen an enlargement of 9 cc.; with 50% 
80 cc., with 557o 147 cc.; and with 98% oxygen an enlargement 
of 384 cc., about 20% greater than the enlargement produced by 
60% straight dynamite. The higher temperatures of explosion of 
the liquid oxygen explosives cause them to give higher results in 
the Trauzl test than correspond to their actual explosive power. 

Liquid oxygen explosives are used in this country for open-cut 
mining or strip mining, not underground, and are generally pre¬ 
pared near the place where they are to be used. The cartridges 
are commonly left in the “soaking box" for 30 minutes, and on 
occasions have been transported in this box for several miles. 

One of the most serious faults of liquid oxygen explosives is 
the ease with which they inflame and the rapidity with which 
they burn, amounting practically and in the majority of cases to 
their exploding from fire. Denues* 4 has found that treatment of 
the granular carbonaceous absorbent with an aqueous solution 
of phosphoric acid results in an explosive which is non-inflam¬ 
mable by cigarettes, matches, and other igniting agents. Mono- 
and diammonium phosphate, ammonium chloride, and phosphoric 
acid were found to be suitable for fireproofing the canvas wrap¬ 
pers. Liquid oxygen explosives made up from the fireproofed 
absorbent are still capable of being detonated by a blasting cap. 
Their strength, velocity of detonation, and length of life after 
impregnation are slightly but not significantly shorter than those 
of explosives made up from ordinary non-fireproofed absorbents 
containing the same amount of moisture. 

Chlorate and Perchlorate Explosives 

The history of chlorate explosives goes back as far as 1788 
when Berthollet attempted to make a new and more powerful 
gunpowder by incorporating in a stamp mill a mixture of potas¬ 
sium chlorate with sulfur and charcoal. He used the materials in 
the proportion 6/1/1. A party had been organized to witness the 
manufacture, M. and Mme. Lavoisier, Berthollet, the Commis- 
saire M. de Chevraud and his daughter, the engineer M. Lefort, 
and others. The mill was started, and the party went away for 
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breakfast. Lefort and Mile, dc Chevraud were the first to return. 
The material exploded, throwing them to a considerable distance 
and causing such injuries that they both died within a few 
minutes. In 1849 the problem of chlorate gunpowder was again 
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attacked by Augondre who invented a white powder made from 
potassium chlorate 4 parts, canc sugar 1 part, and potassium 
ferrocyanide 1 part. However, no satisfactory propellent powder 


for use in guns has yet been made from chlorate. Chlorate 
powders arc used in toy salutes, maroons, etc., where a sharp 
explosion accompanied by noise is desired, and chlorate is used 
in primer compositions and in practical high explosives of the 
Sprengel type (described above) and in the Cheddites and Silesia 
explosives. 

Many chlorate mixtures, particularly those which contain sul¬ 
fur, sulfides, and picric acid, are extremely sensitive to blows and 
to friction. In the Street explosives, later called Cheddites be¬ 
cause they were manufactured at Chedde in France, the chlorate 
is phlegmatizcd by means of castor oil, a substance which appears 
to have remarkable powers in this respect. The French Commis¬ 
sion des Substances Explosives in 1897 commenced its first in¬ 
vestigation of these explosives by a study of those which arc 
listed below, and concluded that their sensitivity to shock is 



I 

n 

III 

Potassium chlorate . 

. 753 

743 

803 

Picronitronuphthalcne . 

. 203 


• • • 

Nitronaphthalene . 


53 

123 

8 tarch . 

»»••••• ••• 

14.9 

0 • • 

Castor oil .. 

. 63 

53 

83 


less than that of No. 1 dynamite (75% guhr dynamite) and that 
when exploded by a fulminate cap they show a considerable 
brisance which however is less than that of dynamite. Later 
studies showed that the Cheddites had slightly more force than 
No. 1 dynamite, although they were markedly less brisant be¬ 
cause of their lower velocity of detonation. After further experi¬ 
mentation four Cheddites were approved for manufacture in 
France, but the output of the Poudrerie de Vongea where they 
were made consisted principally of Cheddites No. 1 and No. 4. 





O No. 1 
Formula 
41 

O No. 1 
Formula 
60W* 

O No. 2 
Formula 
60 6u M 
Cheddite 
No. 4 

ONo. a 
Cheddite 
No. 1 

Potamium chlorate. 

80 

80 

79 


Sodium chlorate. 

.. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

79 

Nitronaphthalene. 

12 

13 

1 

.. 

Di nitro toluene. 


2 

13 

16 

Castor oil. 

8 

5 

6 

6 


The Cheddites are manufactured by melting the nitro com¬ 
pounds in the castor oil at 80°, adding little by little the pul¬ 
verised chlorate dried and still warm, and mixing thoroughly. 
The mixture is emptied out onto a table, and rolled to a thin 
layer which hardens on cooling and breaks up under the roller 
and is then sifted and screened. 

Sodium chlorate contains more oxygen than potassium chlorate, 
but has the disadvantage of being hygroscopic. Neither salt 
ought to be used in mixtures which contain ammonium nitrate 
or ammonium perchlorate, for double decomposition might occur 
with the formation of dangerous ammonium chlorate. Potassium 
chlorate is one of the chlorates least soluble in water, potassium 
perchlorate one of the least soluble of the perchlorates. The latter 
Balt is practically insoluble in alcohol. The perchlorates are in¬ 


trinsically more stable and less reactive than the chlorates, and 
are much safer in contact with combustible substances. Unlike 
the chlorates they are not decomposed by hydrochloric acid, and 
they do not yield an explosive gas when wanned with concen¬ 
trated sulfuric acid. The perchlorates require a higher tempera¬ 
ture for their decomposition than do the corresponding chlorates. 

Solubility: Pabts per 100 Pasts op Water 

KCIOi NaCIO, KGO, NH.CKL 


At 0* . 3.3 82. 0.7 12.4 

At 100* . 66. 204. 18.7 88.2 


Mixtures of aromatic nitro compounds with chlorate are dan¬ 
gerously sensitive unless they are phlegraatixed with castor oil 
or a similar material, but there are other substances, such as 
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rosin, animal and vegetable oils, and petroleum products, which 
give mixtures which are not unduly sensitive to shock and friction 
and may be handled with reasonable safety. Some of these, such 
as Pyrodialyte and the Steelites, were studied by the Commis¬ 
sion des Substances Explosives . The former consisted of 85 parts 
of potassium chlorate and 15 of rosin, 2 parts of alcohol being 
used during the incorporation. The latter, invented by Everard 
Steele of Chester, England, contained an oxidized rosin (risidie 
in French) which was made by treating a mixture of 90 parts of 
colophony and 10 of starch with 42 B6 nitric acid. After washing, 
drying, and powdering, the risidie was mixed with powdered 
potassium chlorate, moistened with methyl alcohol, warmed, and 
stirred gently while the alcohol was evaporated. Colliery Steelite 

Stkeutk Steelite Steelite Colliery 
No. 3 No. 5 No. 7 Steelite 


PoUsaurn chlorite . 75 8333 87 30 723-753 

. 25 1637 1230 233-263 

Aluminum. 5XX) 

C “ tor oil ... 0.5-1 .0 

Moieture ... . ru 


passed the Woolwich test for safety explosives and was formerly 
on the British permitted list but failed in the Rotherham test. In 
Germany the Silesia explosives have been used to some extent. 
Silesia iVo. 4 consists of 80 parts of potassium chlorate and 20 of 
rosin, and Silesia IV 22, 70 parts of potassium chlorate, 8 of 
rosin, and 22 of sodium chloride, is cooled by the addition of the 
volatile salt and is on the permissible list. 

The Sebomites, invented by Eug&ne Louis, contained animal 
fat which was solid at ordinary temperature, and were inferior to 
the Cheddites in their ability to transmit detonation. Explosifs P 
( potasse) and S ( soude ) and the Minelites, containing petro¬ 
leum hydrocarbons, were studied in considerable detail by Dau- 
triche, some of whose results for velocities of detonation are re¬ 
ported in the table on pages 362-363 where they are compared with 
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his results for Chcddite 60, fourth formula. 41 His experimental 
results 42 illustrate very clearly the principle that there is an 
optimum density of loading at which the velocity of detonation 
is greatest and that at higher densities the velocity drops and the 
detonation is incomplete and poorly propagated. The Cheddite 60, 


Pota«qum chlorate . 

Sodium chlorate_ 

Heavy petroleum oil 


Explosifs Mix elites 

P 8 A B C 

90 90 SO 89 

.. 89 . 

3 
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Vaeeline . 3 4 

Paraffin . 10 11 7 7 5 

Pitch . 2 


fourth formula, when ignited bums slowly with a smoky flame. 
Explosijs P and S and the Minelites bum while the flame of a 
Bunsen burner is played upon them but, in general, go out when 
the flame is removed. Minilite B, under the designation 0 No. 6 
B, was used by the French during the first World War in grenades 
and mines. A similar explosive containing 90 parts of sodium 
chlorate instead of 90 of potassium chlorate was used in grenades 
and in trench mortar bombs. 


41 The composition of this explosive vu the seme as that which is given 
in the table on page 359 as that of O No. 2, formula 00 bie M, or Cheddite 
No. 4. 

41 In several cases Dautriche reported temperatures, but the velocity of 
detonation appears to be unaffected by such temperature variations as 
those between summer and winter. 


Chlorate explosives which contain aromatic nitro compounds 
have higher velocities of detonation and are more brisant than 
those whose carbonaceous material is merely combustible. The 
addition of a small amount of nitroglycerin increases the velocity 
of detonation still farther. Brisant chlorate explosives of this 
sort were developed in Germany during the first World War and 
were known as Koronit and Albit ( Getteinslcoronit , Kohlen - 
koronit , Wetteralbit, etc.). They found considerable use for a 
time but have now been largely superseded by low-percentage 
dynamites and by perchlorate explosives. Two of them, manu¬ 
factured by the Dynamit A.-G., had according to Naoum the 
compositions and explosive characteristics which are indicated 

362 


Explobivs 


In Tu 

or 


Density 

or 

Dia metes Loading 


'Velocity 

or 

Detonation, 

M7Sec. 


Exploeif P 


Exploaif P 


Explosif S 


Exptimf S 





fOA2 

2137 




1 jOO 

3044 




105 

3185 




136 

3621 


20-22 mm. 


1.48 

3475 

copper 

4 

134 

Incomplete 




099 

2940 




134 

3457 




1.45 

3565 




139 

Incomplete 




095 

2752 




130 

3406 




135 

3340 

paper 

29 mm. 


090 

2688 




121 

UiXJo 




130 

3259 




1.41 

Incomplete 




038 

2480 




125 

2915 




021 

2191 




092 

2457 

copper 

20-22 mm. 


133 

2966 




1.45 

2940 




134 

2688 




136 

Incomplete 




.138 

Incomplete 




195 

2335 




1.16 

2443 

paper 

29 mm. 


129 

2443 




139 

Incomplete 




1.47 

Incomplete 



fl91 

3099 





132 

2820 

Cheddite 60 

4th formula 

copper 

20-22 mm. 

034 

139 

2457 

3045 




.1.48 

3156 




'195 

2774 

Cheddite 60 


29 mm. 

131 

2915 

4th formula 

paper 

1.40 

2843 



363 

.130 

Incomplete 



037 

2800 




0.99 

2930 




1.17 

3125 




124 

3235 




138 

Incomplete 




132 

Incomplete 

Minitile A 


20-22 mm. 

039 

2435 

in powder 

copper 

095 

2835 



120 

3235 




139 

3125 




1.45 

Incomplete 




037 

2395 




127 

3355 




.139 

Incomplete 




1.08 

2670 




1.19 

2835 

Minitite A 

paper 

29 mm. 

125 

Incomplete 

in powder 

128 

Incomplete 



1.19 

2895 




.124 

Incomplete 




037 

2150 




1.12 

2415 




120 

2550 




129 

3025 

Minitile A 


20-22 mm. - 

133 

2480 

in grains 

copper 

135 

Incomplete 




130 

2895 




035 

2100 




1.17 

2415 




127 

2750 




r097 

2350 




197 

2895 




124 

3235 




133 

3090 




1.45 

Incomplete 




137 

Incomplete 

MinitiU B 


20-22 mm. 

190 

2925 

in powder 

copper 

1.12 

2925 




126 

3161 




192 

2585 




1.14 

2910 




130 

3180 




1.41 

Complete 




.138 

3100 




fl28 

3121 

Mtnitile C 
in powder 

copper 

20-22 mm. 

137 

[l.48 

Incomplete 

Incomplete 
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below. It is interesting that the explosive which contained a small 


amount of nitroglycerin was more brisant, as well as softer and 
more plastic, and less sensitive to shock, to friction, and to initi¬ 
ation than the drier explosive which contained no nitroglycerin. 
It required a No. 3 blasting cap to explode it, but the material 
which contained no nitroglycerin was exploded by a weak No. 1. 



Gestkins- 

Gesteins- 


KoaoNir 

Kohonit 


Tl 

T2 

Sodium chlorate . 

. 729 

750 

Vegetable meal . 

. 19-29 

19-29 

Di- and trinitrotoluene . 

. 209 

200 

Paraffin . 

. 30-49 

39-49 

Nitroglycerin . 

. 39-49 

. . . 
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Heat of explosion. Cul/kg. .. 
Temperature of explosion ... 
Velocity of detonation, m/sec 

Density of cartridge . 

Lead block expansion. 

Lead block crushing . 


12190 

3285.0* 


m. 


157 

2900 cc. 
200 mm. 


12410 

3300.0* 

4300.0 

1.46 

2800 cc. 
195 mm. 


During the first World War when Germany needed to conserve 
as much as possible its material for military explosives, blasting 
explosives made from perchlorate came into extensive use. The 
Gennans had used in their trench mortar bombs an explosive, 
called Perdit, which consisted of a mixture of potassium per¬ 
chlorate 56%, with dinitrobenzene 32% and dinitronaphthalene 
12%. After the War, the perchlorate recovered from these bombs 
and that from the reserve stock came onto the market, and 
perchlorate explosives, Perchlorit , Perchloratit, Persalit, Per - 
koronit, etc., were used more widely than ever. The sale of these 
explosives later ceased because the old supply of perchlorate 
became exhausted and the new perchlorate was too high in price. 
Each of these explosives required a No. 3 cap for its initiation. 
Perchlorate explosives in general are somewhat less sensitive to 
initiation than chlorate explosives. A small amount of nitroglycerin 
in perchlorate explosives plays a significant part in propagating 
the explosive wave and is more important in these compositions 
than it is in ammonium nitrate explosives. Naoum reports the 
following particulars concerning two of the Perkoronites. 




Pe*KORONIT A 

PerkoronitB 

Potassium perchlorate . 


58 

59 

Ammonium nitrate . 


8 

10 

Di- and trinitrotoluene, vegetable meal .. 

30 

31 

Nitroglycerin . 


4 

• • 

Heat of explosion, Cul/kg. 


1170.0 

11600 

Temperature of explosion . 


31450* 

31150* 

Velocity of detonation, m/sec. .. 


50000 

4400 0 

Density of cartridge . 


158 

152 

Lead block expansion ... 


3400 cc. 

3300 cc. 

Lead block crushing.. 


200 mm. 

180 mm. 


Potassium perchlorate and ammonium perchlorate permissible 
explosives, cooled by means of common salt, ammonium oxalate, 
etc., and containing cither ammonium nitrate or alkali metal 
nitrate with or without nitroglycerin, are used in England, 
Belgium, and elsewhere. They possess no novel features beyond 
the explosives already described. Explosives containing am¬ 
monium perchlorate yield fumes which contain hydrogen chloride. 
Potassium perchlorate produces potassium chloride. 

Early in the history of these explosives the French Commission 
dea Substances Explosives published a report on two ammonium 
perchlorate Cheddites. The manufacture of these explosives, 



I 

II 

Ammonium perchlorate. 

. 82 

50 

Sodium nitrate . 

*••••• • • 

30 

Dinitrotoluene . 

. 13 

15 

Castor oil . 

. 5 

5 


however, was not approved for the reason that the use of castor 
oil for phlegraatizing was found to be unnecessary. Number I 
took fire easily and burned in an 18-mm. copper gutter at a rate 
of 4.5 mm. per second, and produced a choking white smoke. 
Cheddite 60, for comparison, burned irregularly in the copper 
gutter, with a smoke which was generally black, at a rate of 
0.4-0.5 mm. per second. Number II took fire only with the great¬ 
est difficulty, and did not maintain its own combustion. The 


maximum velocities of detonation in zinc tubes 20 mm. in diam¬ 
eter were about 4020 meters per second for No. I and about 
3360 for No. II. 
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The Commission published in the same report a number of 
interesting observations on ammonium perchlorate. Pieces of cot¬ 
ton cloth dipped into a solution of ammonium perchlorate and 
dried were found to burn more rapidly than when similarly 
treated with potassium chlorate and less rapidly than* when 
similarly treated with sodium chlorate. Ammonium perchlorate 
inflamed in contact with a hot wire and burned vigorously with 
the production of choking white fumes, but the combustion ceased 
as soon as the hot wire was removed. Its sensitivity to shock, as 
determined by the drop test, was about the same as that of picric 
acid, but its sensitivity to initiation was distinctly less. A 50-em. 
drop of a 5-kilogram weight caused explosions in about 50% of 
the trials. A cartridge, 16 cm. long and 26 mm. in diameter, was 
filled with ammonium perchlorate gently tamped into place 
(density of loading about 1.10) and was primed with a cartridge 
of the same diameter containing 25 grams of powdered picric 
acid (density of loading about 0.95) and placed in contact with 
one end of it. When the picric acid booster was exploded, the 
cartridge of perchlorate detonated only for about 20 mm. of its 
length and produced merely a slight and decreasing furrow in the 
lead plate on which it was resting. When a booster of 75 grams of 
picric acid was used, the detonation was propagated in the per¬ 
chlorate for 35 mm. The temperature of explosion of ammonium 
perchlorate was calculated to be 1084°. 

The French used two ammonium perchlorate explosives during 
the first World War. 

I II 


Ammonium perchlorate . 86 615 

Sodium nitrate . 30.0 

Paraflin .. 14 85 


The first of these was used in 75-inm. shells, the second in 58-mm. 
trench mortar bombs. 


Hydrazine perchlorate melts at 131-132°, burns tranquilly, and 
explodes violently from shock. 

Guanidine perchlorate is relatively stable to heat and to me¬ 
chanical shock but possesses extraordinary explosive "power and 
sensitivity to initiation. Naoum states that it gives a lead block 
expansion of about 400 cc. and has a velocity of detonation of 
about 6000 meters per second^at a density of loading of 1.15. 

Ammonium Nitrate Military Explosives 

The Schneiderite (Explosif S or Sc) which the French used 
during the first World War in small and medium-size high- 
explosive shells, especially in the 75 mm., was made by incorpo¬ 
rating 7 parts of ammonium nitrate and 1 of dinitronaphthalene 
in a wheel mill, and was loaded by compression. Other mixtures, 
made in the same way, were used in place of Schneiderite or as a 


substitute for it. 

Ammonium nitrate 

Sodium nitrate_ 

Trinitrotoluene ... 

Trinitroxylcne _ 

Dinitronaphthalene 

Trinitronaphthalene 


NX 

NT 

. 77 

70 

• • » 

» • • 

• ♦ 

30 

. 23 

• • 


••••••♦• • • i • 


NTN NDNT NtTN 
80 85 50 

30 


10 

20 20 


Amatol, developed by the British during the first World War, 
is made by mixing granulated ammonium nitrate with melted 
trinitrotoluene, and pouring or extruding the mixture into the 
sheila where it solidifies. The booster cavity is afterwards drilled 
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out from the casting. The explosive can be cut with a hand saw. 
It is insensitive to friction and is less sensitive to initiation and 
more sensitive to impact than trinitrotoluene. It is hygroscopic, 
and in the presence of moisture attacks copper, brass, and bronze. 

Amatol is made up in various proportions of ammonium nitrate 
to trinitrotoluene, such as 50/50, 60/40, and 80/20. The granu¬ 
lated, dried, and sifted ammonium nitrate, warmed to about 90°, 
is added to melted trinitrotoluene at about 90°, and the warm 
mixture, if 50/50 or 60/40, is ladled into the shells which have 
been previously wanned somewhat in order that solidification 
may not be too rapid, or, if 80/20, is stemmed or extruded into 
the shells by means of a screw operating within a steel tube. 
Synthetic ammonium nitrate is preferred for the preparation of 
amatol. The pyridine which is generally present in gas liquor and 
tar liquor ammonia remains in the ammonium nitrate which is 
made from these liquors and causes frothing and the formation 
of bubbles in the warm amatol—with the consequent probability 
of cavitation in the charge. Thiocyanates which are often present 
in ammonia from the same sources likewise cause frothing, and 
phenols if present tend to promote exudation. 

The velocity of detonation of TNT-ammonium nitrate mix¬ 
tures decreases regularly with increasing amounts of ammonium 
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nitrate, varying from about 6700 meters per second for TNT to 
about 4500 meters per second for 80/20 amatol. The greater the 
proportion of ammonium nitrate the less the brisance and the 
greater the heaving power of the amatol. 50/50 Amatol does not 
contain oxygen enough for the complete combustion of its tri¬ 
nitrotoluene, and gives a smoke which is dark colored but less 
black than the smoke from straight TNT. 80/20 Amatol is less 
brisant than TNT. It gives an insignificant white smoke. Smoke 
boxes are usually loaded with 80/20 amatol in order that the 
artilleryman may observe the bursting of his shells. The best 
smoke compositions for this purpose contain a large proportion 
of aluminum and provide smoke by day and a brilliant flash of 
light by night. 

The name of ammonal is applied both to certain blasting explo¬ 
sives which contain aluminum and to military explosives, based 
upon ammonium nitrate, which contain this metal. Military am¬ 
monals are brisant and powerful explosives which explode with 
a bright flash. They are hygroscopic, but the flake aluminum 
which they contain behaves somewhat in the manner of the 
shingles on a roof and helps materially to exclude moisture. At 
the beginning of the first World War the Germans were using 
in major caliber shells an ammonal having the first of the com¬ 
positions listed below. After the War had advanced and TNT 



Guuiax 

Ammonal 

Foznch 


I 

II 

Ammonal 

Ammonium nitrate. 

. 54 

72 

86 

Trinitrotoluene . 

. 30 

12 

• • 

Aluminum flakes . 

. 16 

16 

8 

Stearic acid . 

• ••••• i • 

• • 

6 
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CHAPTER VIII 

NITROAMINES AND RELATED SUBSTANCES 

The nitroamines are substituted ammonias, substances in which 
a nitro group is attached directly to a trivalent nitrogen atom. 
They are prepared in general either by the nitration of a nitrogen 
base or of one of its salts, or they are prepared by the splitting 
off of water from the nitrate of the base by the action of con¬ 
centrated sulfuric acid upon it. At present two nitroamines are 
of particular interest to the explosives worker, namely, nitro- 
guanidine and cyclotrimethylenetrinitramine (cyclonite). Both 
are produced from synthetic materials which have become avail¬ 
able in large commercial quantities only since the first World 
War, the first from cyanamide, the second from formaldehyde 
from the oxidation of synthetic methyl alcohol. 


Nitroamide (Nitroamine) 

Nitroamide, the simplest of the nitroamines, is formed by the 
action of dilute acid on potassium nitrocarbamate, which itself 
results from the nitration of urethane and the subsequent hy¬ 
drolysis of the nitro ester by means of alcoholic potassium 
hydroxide. 


NHj—COOCaH* NOr 

NOi—NH-^OOCiH 


NO*—NH—COOK 


'^[no,—nh^coohi 


NHi—NO t + CO, 


Nitroamide is strongly acidic, a white crystalline substance, melt¬ 
ing at 72-73° with decomposition, readily soluble in water, alco¬ 
hol, and ether, and insoluble in petroleum ether. It explodes on 
contact with concentrated sulfuric acid. The pure material de¬ 
composes slowly on standing, forming nitrous oxide and water; 
it cannot be preserved for more than a few days. When an 

aqueous solution of nitroamide warmed, ga9 bubbles begin to 

, 370 

come off at about 60-65°, and decomposition is complete after 
boiling for n short time. 

The solution which results when ammonium nitrate is dis¬ 
solved in a large excess of concentrated sulfuric acid evidently 
contains nitroamide. If the solution is warmed directly, no nitric 
acid distils from it but at about 150° it gives off nitrous oxide 
which corresponds to the dehydration of the nitroamide by the 
action of the strong acid. The nitroamide moreover, by the action 
of the same acid, may be hydrated to yield nitric acid, slowly if 
the solution is digested at 90° to 120°, under which conditions 
the nitric acid distils out, and rapidly at ordinary temperature 
in the nitrometer where mercury is present which reacts with the 
nitric acid as fast as it i9 formed. 


NH, HONO, minus H,0 ► NIL—NO, 


minus 11,0 


N,0 


plus H,0-► NH, + HONO, 


had become more scarce, ammonal of the second formula was 
adopted. The French also used ammonal in major caliber shells 
during the first World War. All three of the above-listed explo¬ 
sives were loaded by compression. Experiments have been tried 
with an ammonal containing ammonium thiocyanate; the mix¬ 
ture was melted, and loaded by pouring but was found to be 
unsatisfactory because of its rapid decomposition. Ammonal 
yields a flame which is particularly hot, and consequently gives 
an unduly high result in the Trauzl lead block test. 


The two reactions, hydration and dehydration, or, more exactly, 
the formation of nitrous oxide and of nitric acid, are more or less 
general reactions of the substituted nitroamines. The extent to 
which one or the other occurs depends largely upon the groups 
which are present in the molecule. Thus, tetryl on treatment with 
concentrated sulfuric acid forms nitric acid, and it gives up one 
and only one of its nitro groups in the nitrometer, but the reac¬ 
tion is not known by which nitrous oxide is eliminated from it. 
Methylnitramine, on the other hand, gives nitrous oxide readily 
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enough but shows very little tendency to produce nitric acid. 

Solutions of nitrourea and nitroguanidine in concentrated sul¬ 
furic acid contain actual nitroamide, and these substances give 
up their nitro group nitrogen in the nitrometer. Nitroamide has 
been isolated both from an aqueous solution of nitrourea and 
from a solution of the same substance in concentrated sulfuric 
acid. 

NH*--CO—NH—NOi ;= HNCO + NHj—NO, 

The reaction is reversible, for nitroamide in aqueous solution 

combines with cyanic acid to form nitrourea. 
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Methylnitramine 

Methylnitr&minc is produced when aniline reacts with tetryl 
in bensenc solution, and when ammonia water or barium hydrox¬ 
ide solution acts upon dinitrodimethyloxamidc. The structure of 
tetryl was first proved by its synthesis from picryl chloride and 
the potassium salt of methylnitramine. 

Methylnitramine is a strong monobasic acid, very readily 
soluble in water, alcohol, chloroform, and bensene, less soluble 
in ether, and sparingly soluble in petroleum ether. It crystallises 
from ether in flat needles which melt at 38°. It is not decomposed 
by boiling in aqueous solution even in the presence of an excess 
of alkali. On distillation it yields dimethylnitr&minc, m.p. 57°, 
methyl alcohol, nitrous oxide and other products. Methylnitra¬ 
mine owes its acidity to the fact that it is tautomeric. 


CHr-N/ H CH^-N—n/° 
X NO* X)H 


Dimethylnitramine, in which there is no hydrogen atom attached 
to the atom which carries the nitro group, cannot tautomerise, 
and is not acidic. 

Methylnitramine decomposes explosively in contact with con¬ 
centrated sulfuric acid. If the substance is dissolved in water, and 
if concentrated sulfuric acid is added little by little until a con¬ 
siderable concentration is built up, then the decomposition pro¬ 
ceeds more moderately, nitrous oxide is given off, and dimethyl 
ether (from the methyl alcohol first formed) remains dissolved 
in the sulfuric acid. The same production of nitrous oxide occurs 
even in the nitrometer in the presence of mercury. If methyl¬ 
nitramine and a small amount of phenol are dissolved together 
in water, and if concentrated sulfuric acid is then added little by 
little, a distinct yellow color shows that a trace of nitric acid has 
been formed. The fact that methylnitramine gives a blue color 
with the diphenylamine reagent shows the same thing. 

Methylnitramine is conveniently prepared by nitrating 

methylurethane with absolute nitric acid, drowning in water, 

neutralising with sodium carbonate, extracting with ether, and 
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then passing ammonia gas into the ether solution of methyl- 
nitroureth&ne. 


CH,“NH—COOC,H, 

CH.-N-COOC.Hy/ CH,-NH-NO t NH t 

NO t S /H 

ch,-n( 

N NO, 



Hj-NH, 


CH.-NtCOOC 1 H t + NH, 
NO 

* 






A white crystalline precipitate of the ammonium salt of methyl¬ 
nitramine is deposited. This is dissolved in alcohol, and the 
solution is boiled—whereby ammonia is driven off—and con¬ 
centrated to a small volume. The product is procured by com¬ 
pleting the evaporation in a vacuum desiccator over sulfuric acid. 

The heavy metal salts of methylnitramine are primary explo¬ 
sives, but have not been investigated extensively. 

Urea Nitrate 

Although urea has the properties of an amide (carbamide) 
rather than those of an amine, it nevertheless acts as a monoacid 
base in forming salts among which the nitrate and the oxalate 
are noteworthy because they are sparingly soluble in cold water, 
particularly in the presence of an excess of the corresponding 
acid. The nitrate, white monoclinic prisms which melt at 152° 
with decomposition, is procured by adding an excess of nitric 
acid (1.42) to a strong aqueous solution of urea. The yield is 
increased if the mixture is chilled and allowed to stand for a 
time. Urea nitrate is stable and not deliquescent. It has interest 
as a powerful and cool explosive, but suffers from the disadvan¬ 
tage that it is corrosively acidic in the presence of moisture. • 

Pure urea is manufactured commercially by pumping ammonia 
and carbon dioxide into an autoclave where they are heated 
together under pressure while more of each gas is pumped in. 
Ammonium carbamate is formed at first, this loses water from 
its molecule to form urea, and the autoclave finally becomes 
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filled with a strong solution of urea which is drawn off and 
crystallised. 

2NH. + CO.-- NH, HO-CO-NH,-► H.0 + NH*—CO—NH, 

Urea is sometimes incorporated in blasting explosives for the 
purpose of lowering the temperature of explosion. Its use as a 
stabiliser has already been mentioned. 

Nitrourea 

Nitrourea is a cool but powerful explosive, and would be use¬ 
ful if it were not for the fact that it tends to decompose spon¬ 
taneously in the presence of moisture. The mechanism of its 
reactions is the same as that of the reactions of nitroguanidine, 
which differs from it in containing an >NH group where nitro¬ 
urea contains a >CO, but the reactions of nitrourea are very 
much more rapid. The nitro group promotes the urea dearranqc - 
ment t so that nitrourea when dissolved in water or when warmed 
breaks dow*n into cyanic acid and nitroamide much more readily 
than urea breaks down under like conditions into cyanic acid 
and ammonia. The imido group in place of the carbonyl hinders 
it; guanidine dearranges less readily than urea, and nitroguani¬ 
dine is substantially as stable as urea itself. 

Nitrourea is prepared by adding dry urea nitrate (200 grams) 
in small portions at a time with gentle stirring to concentrated 
sulfuric acid (1.84) (300 cc.) while the temperature of the mix¬ 
ture is kept below 0°. The milky liquid is poured without delay 
into a mixture of ice and water (1 liter), the finely divided white 
precipitate is collected on a filter, sucked as dry as may be, and, 
without washing, is immediately dissolved while still wet in boil¬ 
ing alcohol. 4 The liquid on cooling deposits pearly leaflets of 
nitrourea. It is chilled and filtered, and the crystals are rinsed 
with cold alcohol and dried in the air. The product, which melts 
at 146° to 153° with decomposition, is sufficiently pure for use 
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in synthesis, and may be preserved for several years unchanged 
in hard glass bottles. If slightly moist nitrourea is allowed to 
stand in contact with soft glass, that is, in contact with a trace 

4 The product at this point contains acid enough to prevent it from 
decomposing in boiling alcohol. For a second recrystallixation it is unsafe 
to heat the alcohol above SO*. 

. •« .. . 374 

of alkali, it decomposes completely within a short time forming 

water, ammonia, nitrous oxide, urea, biuret, cyunuric acid, etc. 
Pure nitrourea, recrystallizcd from benzene, ether, or chloro¬ 
form, in which solvents it is sparingly soluble, melts with decom¬ 
position at 158.4-158.8°. 

In water and in hydrophilic solvents nitrourea dcarranges 
rapidly into cyanic acid and nitroamide. Alkalis promote the 
reaction. If an aqueous solution of nitrourea is warmed, bubbles 
of nitrous oxide begin to come off at about 60°. If it is allowed to 
stand over night at room temperature, the nitrourea disappears 
completely and the liquid is found to be a solution of cyanic acid. 
Indeed, nitrourea is equivalent to cyanic acid for purposes of 
synthesis. It reacts with alcohols to form carbamic esters 
(urethanes) and with primary and second amines to form raono- 
and uneym-di-substituted ureas. 


Guanidine Nitrate 

Guanidine nitrate is of interest to us both as an explosive itself 
and a component of explosive mixtures, and as an intermediate 
in the preparation of nitroguanidine. All other salts of guanidine 
require strong mixed acid to convert them to nitroguanidine, but 
the nitrate is converted by dissolving it in concentrated sulfuric 
acid and pouring the solution into water. 

Guanidine is a strong monoacid base, indistinguishable from 
potassium hydroxide in an electrometric titration. There is con¬ 
siderable evidence which indicates that the charge of the guani- 
donium ion resides upon its carbon atom. 


NH, 

NHr-i 


A: 


+ H* ^ 


NH, 

NHi—A* 


H 

Omfthtoi 


Ah, 


OuAnidocuum ioo 


Guanidine itself is crystalline, deliquescent, and strongly caustic, 
and takes up carbon dioxide from the air. 

Guanidine was first obtained by Streckcr in 1861 by the oxida¬ 
tion with hydrochloric acid and potassium chlorate of guanine 
(a substance found in guano and closely related to uric acid). 
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Guanidine or its salts may be prepared, among other ways, by 
the interaction 111 of orthocarbonic ester or (21 of chloropicrin 

1. CCIj'NO, + 3NHi-► NHj—C(NH)—NH, + HNO, + 3HC1 

2. C(OC,H»)« + 3NH,-► NHi—C(NH)—NH, + 4C,H,—OH 

with aqueous ammonia at 150°, by the interaction (3) of carbon 
tetrabromide with alcoholic ammonia in a sealed tube at 100°, 

3. CBr, + 3NH,-► NHr-C(NH)—NH f + 4HBr 


by the interaction (4) of cyanogen iodide with alcoholic ammonia 
in a sealed tube at 100°, whereby cyanamide and ammonium 
iodide are formed first and then combine with one another to 


4. I—C**N + 2NII, NHr-O-N + NH, HI-► 

NHr-C(NH)—NHs-HI 

form guanidine iodide, by the combination (5) of cyanamide, 


already prepared, with an ammonium salt by heating the mate¬ 
rials with alcohol in a sealed tube at 100°, and (6) by heating 

6. NH*NCS ^ NH, + HNCS ^ NHx-CS-NH, NHr-O-N + H£ 
NH*NCS + NH,—C=N-► NH,—C(NH)—NH, • HNCS 

ammonium thiocyanate at 170-190° for 20 hours, or until hydro¬ 
gen sulfide no longer comes off, whereby the material is con¬ 
verted into guanidine thiocyanate. The reaction depends upon 
the fact that the ammonium thiocyanate is in part converted into 
thiourea, and that this breaks down into hydrogen sulfide, which 
escapes, and cyanamide which combines with the unchanged 
ammonium thiocyanate to form the guanidine salt. The yield 
from this process is excellent. 

For many years guanidine thiocyanate was the most easily 
prepared and the most commonly used of the salts of guanidine. 
Other salts were made from it by metathetical reactions. Nitro¬ 
guanidine, prepared from the thiocyanate by direct nitration with 
mixed acids, was found to contain traces of sulfur compounds 
which attacked nitrocellulose and affected the stability of smoke¬ 
less powder, and this is one of the reasons why nitroguanidine 
powders did not come into early use. Guanidine thiocyanate is 

deliquescent. Strong solutions of it dissolve filter paper. 
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Cyanamide itself is not a suitable raw material for the prepa¬ 
ration of guanidine salts, for it is difficult to prepare and to 
purify, and it polymerizes on keeping. The evaporation of an 
aqueous solution of cyanamide yields the dimer, dicyandiamide, 
and the heating, or even the long keeping, of the dry substance 
produces the trimer, melamine. 

NH*—C(NH)—NH—C—N 

Dicytndiamide 


NHr-C—N 

Cy rum fai» 

Melamine 

Cyanamide, colorless crystals, m.p. .40°, is readily soluble in 
water, alcohol, and ether. An aqueous solution of cyanamide gives 
a black precipitate of copper cyanamide with ammoniaea! copjjer 
sulfate solution, and a yellow precipitate of silver cyanamide 
with ammoniacal silver nitrate. The precipitates are almost 
unique among the compounds of copper and silver in the respect 
that they are insoluble in ammonia water. 

Before the development of the cyanamide process for the fixa¬ 
tion of nitrogen, cyanamide was prepared by the interaction of 
cyanogen chloride or bromide (from the action of the halogen 
on potassium cyanide) with ammonia in water or ether solution. 

KCN + Cl,-► KC1 + Cl—CN 

2NH, + Cl—CN-* NH<C1 + NH,—CN 

If the reaction, say, with cyanogen chloride, is carried out in 
ether solution, ammonium chloride precipitates and is filtered 
off, and the cyanamide is procured as a syrup by allowing the 
ether solution to evaporate spontaneously and later as crystals 
by allowing the syrup to stand over sulfuric acid in a desiccator. 
Cyanamide may also be prepared by removing the component 
atoms of hydrogen sulfide from thiourea by means of mercuric 
oxide. Thionyl chloride effects the corresponding removal of water 
from urea. 
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NHr-CS—NHt minus H*S (HgO)-► Nil,—CN + HgS + H,0 

NH,—CO—NHj minus 11,0 (CbSO) -— NH,—CN + SO, + 2HC1 
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The cyanamide process has made cyanamide and its deriva¬ 
tives more easily available for commercial synthesis. Coke and 
limestone are heated together in the electric furnace for the pro¬ 
duction of calcium carbide. This substance, along with a small 
amount of calcium chloride which acts as a catalyst, is then 


heated at 800-1 


• •• 


o 


in a stream of nitrogen gas. 


2CaCO, + 5C 




+ 3COi 


CaNCN + C 


The resulting dark-colored mixture of calcium cyanamide and 
carbon is known as lime nitrogen (Kalkatickstoff) and is used in 
fertilizers. If steam is passed through it, it yields ammonia. 


CaNCN + 311,0 (•team) -► CaCO, + 2NH, 


Water, whether cool or warm, produces some cyanamide, which 
is readily soluble, and some calcium hydrogen cyanamide, white, 
microcrystalline, and sparingly soluble, but water plus acid for 
the removal of the calcium (sulfuric acid, oxalic acid, or carbon 
dioxide) yields a solution of cyanamide which is directly appli¬ 
cable for use in certain reactions. 


NH—ON 


2CaNCN + 2II|0-- Ca(OH), + Ca<f 

\NH—CN 

/NH—CN 

+CO. + HgO-- CaCO, + 2NH,-CN 


On hydrolysis with dilute sulfuric acid it yields urea. On treat¬ 
ment with ammonium sulfide it prefers to react with the hydrogen 
sulfide part of the molecule to form thiourea, not with the am¬ 
monia part to form guanidine, and the reaction is the commercial 
source of many tons of thiourea for the rubber industry. On 
evaporation for crystals, the solution yields dicyandiamide which 
constitutes a convenient source for the preparation of guanidine 
nitrate. 

Dicyandiamide crystallizes from water in handsome flat needles 
or plates which melt at 208.0-208.1° and decompose if heated 
slightly above the melting point. A saturated aqueous solution 
contains— _ 


Temperature, # C. 

Crams 

voi 100 cc. 
or Solution 

0 

13 

10 

2.0 

20 

3.4 

30 

50 

40 

70 

50 

11.4 

60 

16.1 

70 

22.5 

SO 

300 

90 

370 

100 

46.7 


The preparation of guanidine nitrate from dicyandiamide by 
the action of aqua regia has been patented, but the reaction 
evidently depends solely upon the hydrolysis of the cyan group 
and does not require the use of a vigorous oxidizing agent 
Marqueyrol and Loriette in a French patent of September 26, 


1917, described a process for the preparation of nitroguanidine 
direct from dicyandiamide without the isolation of any inter¬ 
mediate products. The process depends upon the hydrolysis of 
the dicyandiamide by means of 61% sulfuric acid to form guanyl- 
urea or dicyandiaraidine (sulfate) which is then further hydro¬ 
lyzed to form carbon dioxide, which escapes, and guanidine and 
ammonia, which remain in the reaction mixture in the form of 
sulfates. 

NHr-C(NH)—NH—CN + H,0 -* 

DhyiBSwidi 

NH,—C(NH)—Nil—CO—Nil, + H,0-► 

Guinylureft 

NHr—C(NH)—NH, + CO, + NH, 

Quanidiot 

The guanidine sulfate, without removal from the mixture, is then 
nitrated to nitroguanidine. 7 The process yields a nitroguanidine 
which is suitable for use in nitrocellulose powder, but it suffers 
from the disadvantages that the dicyandiamide, which corre¬ 
sponds after all to two molecules of cyanamide, yields in theory 

7 The procedure, under conditions somewhat different from those de¬ 
scribed in the patent, is illustrated by our process for the preparation of 
^-nitroguanidine; see page 383. 
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only one molecular equivalent of guanidine, that the actual yield 
is considerably less than the theory because of the loss of guani¬ 
dine by hydrolysis to carbon' dioxide and ammonia, and that 
the final nitration of the guanidine sulfate, which is carried out 
in the presence of water and of ammonium sulfate, requires 
strong and expensive mixed acid. 

Werner and Bell reported in 1920 that dicyandiamide heated 
for 2 hours at 160° with 2 mols of ammonium thiocyanate gives 
2 mols of guanidine thiocyanate in practically theoretical yield. 
Ammonium thiocyanate commends itself for the reaction because 
it is readily fusible. The facts suggest that another fusible am¬ 
monium salt might work as well, ammonium nitrate melts at 
about 170°, and, of all the salts of guanidine, the nitrate is the 
one which is most desired for the preparation of nitroguanidine. 
When dicyandiamide and 2 mols of ammonium nitrate are mixed 
and warmed together at 160°, the mixture first melts to a color¬ 
less liquid which contains biguanide (or guanylguanidine) ni¬ 
trate, which presently begins to deposit crystals of guanidine 
nitrate, and which after 2 hours at 160° solidifies completely to 
a mass of that substance. The yield is practically theoretical. 
The reaction consists, first, in the addition of ammonia to the 
cyan group of the dicyandiamide, then in the ammoniolytic split¬ 
ting of the biguanide to form two molecules of guanidine. 

NH,—C(NH)—NH—CN + NH, HNO,-- 

DkjraadJaaid* 

NH,—C(NH)—NH—C(NH)—NH,-HNO, + NH, HNO, ——♦ 

Bifuftaid* nitrate 

2NHf—C(N H>—NH, • HNO, 

Guanidioe aitraU 

The nitric acid of the original 2 mols of ammonium nitrate is 
exactly sufficient for the formation of 2 mols of guanidine nitrate. 
But the intermediate biguanide is a strong diacid base; the am¬ 
monium nitrate involved in its formation supplies only one equiv¬ 
alent of nitric acid; and there is a point during the early part 
of the process when the biguanide mononitrate tends to attack 
the unchanged ammonium nitrate and to liberate ammonia from 
it. For this reason the process works best if a small excess of 
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ammonium nitrate is used. The preparation may be carried out 
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by heating the materials together cither in the dry state or in an 
autoclave in the presence of water or of alcohol. 

Guanidine nitrate is not deliquescent. It is readily soluble in 
alcohol, very readily in water, and may be recry9tallized from 
either solvent. The pure material melts at 215-210°. 

Preparation of Guanidine Nitrate. An intimate mixture of 210 grams 
of dicyandiumide and 440 grama of ammonium nitrate is placed in a 
1 liter round-bottom flask, and the flask is arranged for heating in an 
oil bath which has a thermometer in the oil. The oil hath is wanned 
until the thermometer indicates 160°, and the temperature is held at 
this point for 2 hours. At the end of that tune the flask is removed 
and allowed to cool, and its contents is extracted on the steam bath 
by warming with successive portions of water. The combined solution 
is filtered while hot for the removal of white insoluble material (am* 
meline and ammelide), concentrated to a volume of about a liter, and 
allowed to crystallize. The mother liquors are concentrated to a volume 
of about 250 cc. for a second crop, after the removal of which the 
residual liquors are discarded. The crude guanidine nitrate may be 
recrystallized by dissolving it in the least possible amount of boiling 
water and allowing to cool, etc., or it may be dried thoroughly and 
used directly for the preparation of nitroguanidine. A small amount 
of ammonium nitrate in it does not interfere with its conversion to 
nitroguanidine by the action of concentrated sulfuric acid. 

Nitroguanidine 

Nitroguanidine exists in two forms. The a-form invariably 
results when guanidine nitrate is dissolved in concentrated sul¬ 
furic and the solution is poured into water. It is the form which 
is commonly used in the explosives industry. It crystallizes from 
water in long, thin, flat, flexible, lustrous needles which are tough 
and extremely difficult to pulverize; N a = 1.518, N 4 = a little 
greater than 1.668, N r = greater than 1.768, double refraction 
0.250. When a-nitroguanidine is decomposed by heat, a certain 
amount of /3-nitroguanidine is found among the products. 

/3-Nitroguanidine is produced in variable amount, usually along 
with some of the a-compound, by the nitration of the mixture 
of guanidine sulfate and ammonium sulfate which results from 

the hydrolysis of dicyandiaraide by sulfuric acid. Conditions have 
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been found, as described later, which have yielded exclusively 
the /3-compound in more than thirty trials. It crystallizes from 
water in fernlike clusters of small, thin, elongated plates; N a = 
1.525, N, not determined, N r = 1.710, double refraction 0.185. 
It is converted into the a-compound by dissolving in concentrated 
sulfuric acid and pouring the solution into water. 

Both a- and /3-nitroguanidine, if dissolved in hot concentrated 
nitric acid and allowed to crystallize, yield the same nitrate, 
thick, rhomb-shaped prisms which melt at 147° with decomposi¬ 
tion. The nitrate loses nitric acid slowly in the air, and gives 
a-nitroguanidine when recrystallized from water. Similarly, both 
forms recrystallized from strong hydrochloric acid yield a hydro¬ 
chloride which crystallizes in needles. These lose hydrogen chlo¬ 
ride rapidly in the air, and give a-nitroguanidine when recrystal¬ 
lized from water. The two forms are alike in all their chemical 
reactions, in their derivatives and color reactions. 

Both forms of nitroguanidine melt at 232° if the temperature 
is raised with moderate slowness, but by varying the rate of heat¬ 
ing melting points varying between 220° and 250° may be 
obtained. 

Neither form can be converted into the other by solution in 
water, and the two forms can be separated by fractional crystal¬ 


lization from this solvent. They appear to differ slightly in their 
solubility in water, the two solubility curves lying close together 
but apparently crossing each other at about 25°, where the solu¬ 
bility is about 4.4 grams per liter, and again at about 100°, 
where the solubility is about 82.5 grams per liter. Between these 
temperatures the £-form appears to be the more soluble. 

Preparation of a- Nitroguanidine . Five hundred cc. of concentrated 
sulfuric acid in a 1-liter beaker is cooled by immersing the beaker in 
cracked ice, and 400 grams of well-dried guanidine nitrate is added in 
small portions at a time, while the mixture is stirred with a ther¬ 
mometer and the temperature is not allowed to rise above 10°. The 
guanidine nitrate dissolves rapidly, with very little production of heat, 
to form a milky solution. As soon as all crystals have disappeared, 
the milky liquid is poured into 3 liters of cracked ice and water, and 
the mixture is allowed to stand with chilling until precipitation and 
crystallization are complete. The product is collected on a filter, rinsed 
with water for the removal of sulfuric acid, dissolved in boiling water 
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(about 4 lifers), ami allowed to crystallize by standing over night. 
Yield 300-310 grams, about )% of the theory. 

The rapid cooling of a solution of a-nitroguanidinc produces 
small needles, which dry out to a fluffy mass but which are still 
too coarse to l»c incorporated properly in colloidcd powder. An 



Ficuii 89. a-Nitroguanidine (25X). Small crystals from the rapid cooling 

of a hot aqueous solution. 

extremely fine powder may be procured by the rapid cooling of 
a mist or spray of hot nitroguanidine solution, either by spray¬ 
ing it against a cooled surface from which the material is re¬ 
moved continuously, or by allowing the spray to drop through 
a tower up which a counter current of cold air is passing. 

Preparation of fi-Nitroguanidine. Twenty-five cc. of 61% aqueous 
sulfuric acid is poured upon 20 grams of dicyandiamide contained in a 
300-cc. round-bottom flask equipped with a reflux condenser. The mix¬ 
ture warms up and froths considerably. After the first vigorous reac¬ 
tion has subsided, the material is heated for 2 hours in an oil hath at 
140° (thermometer in the oil). The reaction mass, chilled in a freezing 
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mixture, is treated with ice-cold nitrating acid prepared by mixing 
20 cc. of fuming nitric acid (1.50) with 10 cc. of concentrated sulfuric 
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acid (1.84). After the evolution of red fumed has stopped, the mixture 
is heated for l hour in the boiling-water bath, cooled, and drowned in 
300 cc. of cracked ice and water. The precipitate, collected on a filter, 
rinsed with water for the removal of acid, and recrystallized from 
water, yields about 6 grams of p-nitroguanidine, about 25% of the 
theory. 

Saturated solutions of nitroguanidine in sulfuric acid of vari¬ 
ous concentrations contain the amounts indicated below. 


Concentration or 


NmoGUANiDiNB (Grams) 
100 cc. 


lpukic Acid, % 

at 0* 

at 25* 

45. 

. 53 

109 

40 . 

. 3.4 

80 

35 . 

. 2.0 

53 

30. 


2.9 

25. 

. 0.75 

13 

20. 

. 0.45 

1.05 

15. 

. 030 

055 

0. 

. 0.12 

0.42 


Nitroguanidine on reduction is converted first into nitroso- 
guanidine and then into aminoguanidine (or guanylhydrazine). 
The latter substance is used in the explosives industry for the 
preparation of tetracene. In organic chemical research it finds 
use because of the fact that it reacts readily with aldehydes and 
ketones to form products which yield crystalline and easily char¬ 
acterized nitrates. 


NO f —NH— C(NH)—NH t - 

VUrocuanldluo 


silver acetate 12 is added, and the solution is boiled, then a precipitate 
of metallic silver is formed. 

12 Two grams of silver acetate, 2 cc. of glacial acetic acid, diluted to 
100 cc., warmed, filtered, and allowed to cool. 

Many of the reactions of nitroguanidine, particularly its de¬ 
composition by heat and the reactions which occur in aqueous 
and in sulfuric acid solutions, follow directly from its dearrange¬ 
ment. Nitroguanidine dearranges in two modes, as follows. 




-c(nhHn 


'NO. 


X H 


NH,—NO, + HNCNH 


NH,CN 

uu 


\ /NO, 


NH, + HNCN-NO, ^ 

NltrocyaoomUlu 
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NC-Nf 

X H 


NO, 


/ n 

C—J TN-NH-C(NH)-NH, 

SL —ffi 

/ VcH=NH-NH-C(NH)-NH, 


A solution of nitroguanidine in concentrated sulfuric acid com¬ 
ports itself as if the nitroguanidine had dearranged into nitro- 
amide and cyanamidc. When it is wanned, nitrous oxide contain¬ 
ing a small amount of nitrogen comes off first (from the dehydra¬ 
tion of the nitroamide) and carbon dioxide (from the hydrolysis 
of the cyanainide) comes off later and more slowly. Long- 
continued heating at an elevated temperature produces ammonia 
and carbon dioxide quantitatively according to the equation, 

NH*—C(NH)—NH—NO, + H.O -► N*0 + 2NH* + CO, 

The production of nitrous oxide is not exactly quantitative be¬ 
cause of secondary reactions. A solution of nitroguanidine in 
concentrated sulfuric acid, after standing for some time, no longer 
gives a precipitate of nitroguanidine when it is diluted with 
water. 


Preparation of Benxalaminoguanidine Nitrate (Benxaldehyde Guanyi - 

hydraxone Nitrate). Twenty-six grama of zinc duat and 10.4 grama of 

nitroguanidine are introduced into a 300-cc. Erlenmeyer flask, 150 cc. 

of water is added, then 42 cc. of glacial acetic acid at auch a rate that 

the temperature of the mixture docs not rise above 40°. The liquid at 

first turns yellow because of the formation of nitroaoguonidine but 

3S4 

becomes colorless again when the reduction is complete. After all the 
zinc has disapi>eared, 1 mol of concentrated nitric acid is added, then 
1 mol of benzaldehyde, and the mixture is shaken and scratched to 
facilitate the separation of the heavy granular precipitate of benznl- 
nminoguanidine nitrate. The product, recrystallized from water or from 
alcohol, melts when pure at 100.5°. 

Nitroguanidine and nitrosoguanidine both give a blue color 
with the diphenylamine reagent, and both give the tests described 
below, but the difference in the physical properties of the sub¬ 
stances is such that there is no likelihood of confusing them. 


A freshly prepared solution of nitroguanidine in concentrated 
sulfuric acid contains no nitric acid, for none can be distilled out 
of it, but it is ready to produce nitric acid (by the hydration of 
the nitroamide) if some material is present which will react with 
it. Thus, it gives up its nitro group quantitatively in the nitro¬ 
meter, and it is a reagent for the nitration of such substances as 
aniline, phenol, acet-p-toluide, and cinnamic acid which are con¬ 
veniently nitrated in sulfuric acid solution. 

In aqueous solution nitroguanidine dearranges in both of the 
above-indicated modes, but the tendency toward dearrangement 
is small unless an acceptor for the product of the dearrangement 
is present. It results that nitroguanidine is relatively stable in 
aqueous solution; after many boilings and recrystallizations the 
same solution finally becomes ammoniacal. Ammonia, being alka¬ 
line, tends to promote the decomposition of nitroamide in aqueous 
solution. Also, because of its mass action effect, it tends to inhibit 


Teete for Nitroguanidine. To 0.01 gram of nitroguanidine in 4 cc. of 
cold water 2 drops of saturated ferrous ammonium sulfate solution is 
added, then 1 cc. of 6 N sodium hydroxide solution. The mixture is 
allowed to stand for 2 minutes, and is filtered. The filtrate shows a 
fuchsine color but fades to colorless on standing for half an hour. Larger 
quantities of nitroguanidine give a stronger and more lasting color. 

One-tenth gram of nitroguanidine is treated in a test tube with 5 cc. 
of water and 1 cc. of 50% acetic acid, and the mixture is warmed at 
40-50° until everything is dissolved. One gram of zinc dust is added, 
and the mixture is set aside in a beaker of cold water for 15 minutes. 
After filtering, 1 cc. of 6% copper sulfate solution is added. The solu¬ 
tion becomes intensely blue, and, on boiling, gives off gas, becomes 
turbid, and presently deposits a precipitate of metallic copper. If, in¬ 
stead of the copper sulfate solution, 1 cc. of a saturated solution of 


dearrangement in the second mode which produces ammonia. If 
nitroguanidine is warmed with aqueous ammonia, the reaction is 
slow. But, if it is warmed with water and a large excess of am¬ 
monium carbonate, nitrous oxide comes off rapidly, the ammonia 
combines with the cyanamide from the dearrangement, and 
guanidine carbonate is formed in practically quantitative amount. 

Preparation of Guanidine Carbonate from Nitroguanidine. Two hun¬ 
dred and eight grams of nitroguanidine, 300 grams of ammonium car¬ 
bonate, and 1 liter of water are heated together in a 2-liter flmft in the 
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water bath. The fla.sk is equipped with a reflux condenser and with a 
thermometer dipping into the mixture. When the thermometer indicates 
65-70°, nitrous oxide escapes rapidly, and it is necessary to shake the 
flask occasionally to prevent the undlssolved nitroguanidine from being 
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carried up into the neck. The temperature id raided a* rapidly a* may 
be done without the reaction becoming too violent. After all the mate¬ 
rial ha* gone into solution, the flask is removed from the water bath 
and the contents boiled under reflux for 2 hours by the application of 
a free flame. The liquid is then transferred to an evaporating dbfh and 
evaporated to dryness on the steam or water bath. During this process 
all the remaining ammonium carbonate ought to be driven off. The 
residue is taken up in the smallest possible amount of cold water; 
filtered for the removal of a small amount of melamine, and the filtrate 
is stirred up with twice its volume of 95% alcohol which causes the 
precipitation of guanidine carbonate (while the traces of urea which 
will have been formed remain in solution along with any ammonium 
carbonate which may have survived the earlier treatment). The guani¬ 
dine carbonate is filtered off, rinsed with alcohol, and dried. The filtrate 
is evaporated to drynen, taken up in water, and precipitated with 
alcohol for a second crop—total yield about 162 grams or 90% of the 
theory. The product gives no color with the diphenylamine reagent; it 
is free from nitrate and of a quality which would be extremely difficult 
to procure by any process involving the double decomposition of guani¬ 
dine nitrate. 

In the absence of ammonia and in the presence of a primary 
aiiphatio amine, nitroguanidine in aqueous solution dearronges 
in the second of the above-indicated modes, ammonia is liberated, 
and the nitrocyanamidc combines with the amine to form an 
alkylnitroguanidine. 

HNCN-NO* + CHr-NH,-- CH»—NH—-C(NH)—NH—NOi 

NltrooyftAimids M.ihylnilro«u*nidin« 

The structure of the N-alkyl,N'-nitroguanidine is demonstrated 
by the fact that it yields the amine and nitrous oxide on hy¬ 
drolysis, indicating that the alkyl group and the nitro group are 
attached to different nitrogen atoms. 

CH|—NH—C<NH)—NII—NO* + H/>-- 

CHt—NH« + Nil, + NiO *+• CO* 

The same N-alkyl,N'-nitroguanidincs are produced by the nitra¬ 
tion of the alkyl guanidines. 
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Nitroguanidine, wanned with’nn aqueous solution of hydrazine, 
yields X-amino,X'-nitroguanidine, white crystals from water, 
m. p. 182°. This substance explodes on an iron anvil if struck 
with a heavy sledge hammer allowed to drop through a distance 
of about 8 inches. It may perhaps have some interest as an 
explosive. 

Flashless colloided powder containing nitroguanidine produces 
a considerable amount of gray smoke made up of solid materials 
from the decomposition of the substance. The gases smell of 
ammonia. The powder produces more smoke than the other flash¬ 
less powders which are used in this country. 

Nitroguanidine decomposes immediately upon melting and can¬ 
not be obtained in the form of a liquid, as can urea, dicyandi- 
amide, and other substances which commence to decompose when 
heated a few degrees above their melting points. A small quantity 
heated in a test tube yields ammonia, water vapor, a white subli¬ 
mate in the tipper part of the tube, and a yellow residue of mellon 
which is but little affected if warmed to a bright red heat. The 
products which are formed are precisely those which would be 
predicted from the dearrangements, namely, water and nitrous 
oxide (from nitroamide), cyanamide, melamine (from the poly¬ 
merization of cyanamide), ammonia, nitrous oxide again and 
cyanic acid (from nitrocyanamide), cyanuric acid (from the 
polymerization of cyanic acid), arameline and ammelide (from 
the co-polymerization of cyanic acid and cyanamide) and, from 


the interaction and decomposition of these substances, carbon 
dioxide, urea, melam, melem, mellon, nitrogen, prussic acid, cy¬ 
anogen, and paracyanogen. All these substances have been de¬ 
tected in, or isolated from, the products of the decomposition of 
nitroguanidine by heat. 

There is no doubt whatever that nitroguanidine is a cool ex¬ 
plosive, but there appears to be a disagreement as to the tempera¬ 
ture which it produces. A package of nitroguanidine, exploded at 
night by means of a blasting cap, produces no visible flash. If 
10 or 15% of the substance is incorporated in nitrocellulose 
powder, it makes the powder flashless. Vieille found that the 
gases from the explosion of nitroguanidine were much less erosive 
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than those from other explosives of comparable force, and con¬ 
sidered the fact to be in harmony with his general conclusion 
that the hotter explosives are the more erosive. In his experiments 
the explosions were made to take place in a steel lx>ml> equipped 
with a crusher gauge and with a removable, perforated, steel 
plug through the perforation in which the hot gases from the 
explosion were allowed to escape. They swept away, or eroded 
off, a certain amount of the metal. The plug was weighed before 
and after the experiment, its density had been determined, and 
the number of cubic millimeters of metal lost was reported as a 
measure of the erosion. Some of Vieille’a results arc indicated in 
the following table. 


P*EO- 

ftUM 

Charge (Kg./nq. Erosion 

Explosive (Grama) cm.) Erosion per Gram Force 

3.45 2403 203 538 

350 2361 22.7 658 

Poudre BF . 355 2224 24.7 696 6.4 9500 

355 2253 255 7.19 

355 2143 20.1 556. 

Cordite . 355 2500 643 18.1 10,000 

3.47 2509 84 5 243' 

351 2370. 833 23.7 

Ballutite VF . 355 2542 903 25.4 213 10,000 

355 2360 859 24 2 

355 2416 845 233j 

Black military. 1090 2167 223 22 3900 

Black sporting. 888 1958 40.0 45 3,000 

Blasting gelatin. 335 2458 1059 31.4 10,000 

Nitromsnnite . 354 2361 835 236 10,000 

Nitroguanidine . 390 2919 85 23 9,000 


These experiments *• were carried out in a bomb of 17.8 cc. ca¬ 
pacity, which corresponds, for the example cited, to a density 
of loading of 0.219 for the nitroguanidine which was pulverulent 

lf The cordite used in these experiments was mode from 57% nitro¬ 
glycerin, 5% vaseline, end 38% high nitration guncotton colloided with 
acetone; the ballistito VF of equal amounts by weight of nitroglycerin and 
high nitration guncotton colloided with ethyl acetate. The black military 
powder was made from saltpeter 75, sulfur 10, and charcoal 15; the black 
sporting powder from saltpeter 78, sulfur 10, and charcoal 12. The blasting 
gelatin contained 94% nitroglycerin and 6% soluble nitrocotton. 
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material “firmly agglomerated in a manner to facilitate the nat¬ 
urally slow combustion of that substance.” 

An experiment with 18.11 grams nitroguanidine in a bomb of 
75.0 cc. capacity (density of loading 0.241) showed an erosion 
of 2.29 per gram of explosive. 

The temperature (907°) which Vieille accepted as the tempera¬ 
ture produced by the explosion of nitroguanidine had been deter- 
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rained earlier by Patart who published in 1904 an account of 
manometric bomb experiments with guanidine nitrate and with 
nitroguanidine. The explosives were agglpraerated under a pres¬ 
sure of 3600 kilograms per square centimeter, broken up into 
grains 2 or 3 mm. in diameter, and fired in a bomb of 22 cc. 
capacity. Some of Patart’s experimental results are tabulated 
below. Calculated from these data, Patart reported for guanidine 


Density or 
Loading 

0.15.... 

020 .... 
025 ... 

030 . 

025. 


Pressure, Kilograms per 
Square Centimeter 
Guanidine 


Nitrate 
1128 'l 
1038 >1083 


1556 

1416 

2168 

2028 

3068 

2814 

3668 

3730 


1486 


2008 


2941 


3600 


Nitroguanidine 



• • • 


nitrate, covolume 1.28, force 5834, and temperature of explosion 
929°; for nitroguanidine, covolume 1.60, force 7140, and tempera¬ 
ture of explosion 907°. He appears to have felt that these calcu¬ 
lated temperatures of explosion were low, for he terminated his 
article by calling attention to the extraordinary values of the 
covolume deduced from the pressures in the closed vessel, and 
subpended a footnote: 


It may be questioned whether the rapid increase of the 
pressure with the density of loading, rather than being the 
consequence of a constant reaction giving place to a con¬ 
siderable covolume, is not due simply to the mode of de- 
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composition being variable with the density of loading and 
involving a more and more complete dccom|MHiition of the 
explosive. Only an analysis of the gases produced by the 
reaction can determine this point, as it also can determine 
the actual temperature of the deflagration. 


The later studies of Muraour and Aunis have shown that 
the temperature of explosion of nitroguanidine may be much 
higher than Patart calculated, and have given probability to his 
hypothesis that the density of loading has an effect upon the 
mode of the explosive decomposition. These investigators found 
that a platinum wire 0.20 mm. in diameter, introducer! into the 
bomb along with the nitroguanidine, was melted by the heat of 
the explosion—a result which indicates a temperature of at least 
1773°C. They pointed out that nitroguanidine, if compressed too 
strongly, may take fire with difficulty and may undergo an in¬ 
complete decomposition, and hence at low densities of loading 
may produce unduly low pressures corresponding to a covolume 
which is too large and to a temperature of explosion which is too 
low. The pressure of 3600 kilograms per square centimeter, under 
which Patart compressed his nitroguanidine, is much too high. 
Nitroguanidine compressed under 650 kilograms per square centi¬ 
meter, and fired in a manometric bomb of 22 cc. capacity, at a 
density of loading of 0.2, and with a primer of 1 gram of black 
powder, gave a pressure of 1737 kilograms per square centimeter; 
compressed under 100 kilograms per square centimeter and fired 
in the same way nitroguanidine gave a pressure of 1975 kilo¬ 
grams per square centimeter, or .a difference of 238 kilograms. 
In an experiment with a bomb of 139 cc. capacity, density of 


loading 0.2, Muraour and Aunis observed a pressure which, cor¬ 
rection being made for various heat losses, corresponded to a 
temperature of 1990°. 

Assuming that nitroguanidine explodes to produce carbon di¬ 
oxide, water, carbon monoxide, hydrogen, and nitrogen, 31 assum¬ 
ing that the equilibrium constant for the reaction, CO + H a O 
COj + H a , is 6, and that the molecular heat of formation at con- 

11 This assumption however in not true, for powder which contains nitro- 
gutnidine produces a gray smoke consisting of solid decomposition products 
and yields gases which smell of uimnoniu. 
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stant volume of nitroguanidine is 17.9 Calories, and taking the 
values of Xemst and Wohl for the specific heats of the various 
gases, Muraour and Aunis calculated the following values for the 
explosion of nitroguanidine, tcm|>eraturc 2098°, covolumc 1.077, 
force 9660, and pressure (at density of loading 0.20) 2463 kilo¬ 
grams per square centimeter. They have also calculated the tem¬ 
perature of explosion of ammonium nitrate 1125°, of “explosive 
NO” (ammonium nitrate 78.7, trinitrotoluene 21.3) 2970°, and of 
explosive N4 (ammonium nitrate 90, potassium nitrate 5, trini- 
tronaphthalene 5) 1725°, and have found by experiment that the 
last named of these explosives, fired at a density of loading of 
0.30, did not fuse a platinum wire (0.06-mm. diameter) which 
had been introduced along with it into the bomb. 

Nitroguanidine detonates completely under the influence of a 
detonator containing 1.5 gram of fulminate. According to Patart 
40 grams exploded on a lead block 67 mm. in diameter produced 
a shortening of 7 mm. Picric acid under the same conditions 
produced a shortening of 10.5 mm., and Favier explosive (12% 
dinitronaphthalene, 88% ammonium nitrate) one of 8 mm. Mura¬ 
our and Aunis experimented with nitroguanidine compressed 
under 100 kilograms per square centimeter and with trinitro¬ 
toluene compressed under 1000 kilograms per square centimeter, 
in a manometric bomb of 22-cc. capacity and at densities of 
loading of 0.13, 0.20, 0.25, and 0.30, and reported that the two 
explosives gave the same pressures. 

During the first World War the Germans used in trench mortar 
bombs an explosive consisting of nitroguanidine 50%, ammonium 
nitrate, 30%, and paraffin 20%. 

Nitrosoguanidine 

Nitrosoguanidine is a cool and flashless primary explosive, very 
much more gentle in its behavior than mercury fulminate and 
lead aside. It is a pale yellow crystalline powder which explodes 
on contact with concentrated sulfuric acid or on being heated in 
a melting point tube at 165°. It explodes from the blow of a car- 
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penter’s hammer on a concrete block. Its sensitivity to shock, to 
friction, and to temperature, and the fact that it decoi»|>oses 
slowly in contact with water at ordinary temperatures, militate 
against its use as a practical explosive. It may be kept indefinitely 
in a stoppered bottle if it is dry. 

The reactions of nitrosoguanidine in aqueous solution are simi¬ 
lar to those of nitroguanidine except that nitrogen and nitrous 
acid respectively are formed under conditions which correspond 
to the formation of nitrous oxide and nitric acid from nitroguani¬ 
dine. It dearranges principally as follows. 

NH«—C(NH)—NH—NO ^ NHj—NO + HNCNH ^ NH|—CN 

If it is warmed in aqueous solution, the nitrosoamide breaks down 
into water and nitrogen, and the cyanamide polymerizes to dicy- 
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andiamide. The evaporation of the solution yields crystals of the 
latter substance. A cold aqueous solution of nitrosoguanidine 
acidified with hydrochloric acid yields nitrous acid, and may be 
used for the introduction of a nitroso group into dimethylaniline 
or some similar substance which is soluble in the acidified aque¬ 
ous liquid. 

Preparation of Nitrosoguanidine. Twenty-one grams of nitroguani- 
dine, 11 grams of ammonium chloride, 18 grams of zinc dust, and 
250 cc. of water in an 800-cc. beaker are stirred together mechanically 
while external cooling is applied to prevent the temperature from rising 
above 20-25°. After 2 hours or so the gray color of the zinc disappears, 
the mixture is yellow, and on settling shows no crystals of nitroguani- 
dine. The mixture is then cooled to 0° or below by surrounding the 
beaker with a mixture of cracked ice and salt; it is filtered, and the 
filtrate is discarded. The yellow residue, consisting of nitrosoguanidine 
mixed with zinc oxide or hydroxide and basic zinc chloride, is extracted 
with 4 successive portions of 250 cc. each of water at 65°. The com¬ 
bined extracts, allowed to stand over night at 0°, deposit nitrosoguani¬ 
dine which is collected, rineed with water, and dried at 40°. Yield 
8.0-9.2 grams, 45-52% of the theory. 

The flashlessness of nitrosoguanidine may be demonstrated safely by 
igniting about 0.5 gram of it on the back of the hand. The experiment 
is most striking if carried out in a darkened room. The sample being 
poured out in a conical heap on the back of the left hand, a match 
held in the right hand ia scratched and allowed to burn until the mate- 
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rial which composes the burnt head of the match has become thor¬ 
oughly heated, it is extinguished by shaking, and the burnt head is 
then touched to the heap of nitrosoguanidine. The nitrosoguanidine 
explodes with a zishing sound and with a cloud of gray smoke, but 
with no visible flash whatsoever. The place on the hand where the 
nitrosoguanidine was fired will perhaps itch slightly, and the next day 
will perhaps show a slight rash and peeling of the skin. There is no 
sensation of l>eing burned, and the explosion is so rapid that the hand 
remains steady and makes no reflex movement. 

Ethylenedinitramine 

Ethylenedinitramine, m.p. 174-176° with decomposition, is 
produced when dinitroethyleneurea is refluxed with water, or it 



Figure 90. Ethylenedinitramine Crystals (fiOX). 


may be prepared directly, without isolating this intermediate, 
by the nitration of ethyleneurea with mixed acid. 


CH 


-NHv 
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- CHj—NH—NO* 
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CIIj—N(NOjk 

I >co 

CH*—N(NOiK 

DinitrotthyleoeurM 
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Hi—NH—NO* 

Ethy koedinit rarnine 


It is a dibasic acid and forms - neutral salts, the silver salt a 
pulverulent precipitate, the potassium salt needles from alcohol. 
It is sparingly soluble in water, about 1 part in 200 ut 25°, and 
is not affected by refluxing with this solvent. On refluxing with 
dilute sulfuric acid it gives nitrous oxide, acetaldehyde, and 
glycol. Hale has reported that it explodes spontaneously when 
heated to 180°, in which respect it resembles mercury fulminate 
and nitroglycerin, but that it corresponds in resistance to shock 
more nearly to the relatively insensitive high explosives, like 
TNT and picric acid, which are used as the bursting charges of 
shells. He found that it is exploded by a 10-inch drop of a 2- 
kilogram weight, the same as picric acid, and reported that it 
withstands the standard 120° stability test as well as tctryl. 


Dinitrodimethyloxamide 

This substance was prepared by Franchimont by dissolving 
dimethyloxamide in very strong nitric acid (specific gravity 
1.523) without cooling, allowing to stand, and pouring into water, 
and by Thiele and Meyer by dissolving dimethyloxamide in 
crude nitric acid, adding fuming sulfuric acid to the chilled solu¬ 
tion, and pouring onto ice. Dimethyloxamide is prepared readily 
by the interaction of mcthylamine with an ester of oxalic acid. 

r R + 2NH.-CH__ _CO—N<NO,)-CH. 

COOR • CO—NH—CH, CO—N(NOi)—CH, 

Dimathyloumldft Dinilrodimothylouunida 

Dinitrodimethyloxamide is very slightly soluble in water, spar¬ 
ingly in ether and chloroform, and soluble in alcohol from which 
it crystallizes in needles which melt at 124° and decompose at a 
higher temperature. By reduction with zinc and acetic acid in 
alcohol solution it yields dimethyloxamide. It is not destroyed 
by refluxing with concentrated hydrochloric acid. Concentrated 

sulfuric acid splits off nitric acid, and the substance accordingly 
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gives up its nitro group in the nitrometer. On treatment with an 
excess of aqueous ammonia or on refluxing with a slight excess 
of barium hydroxide solution, it yields the corresponding salt of 
methylnitraminc. Haid, Becker, and Dittmar have reported 
that dinitrodimethyloxamide, like PETN, tctryl, TNT, and picric 
acid, gives no red fumes after 30 days at 100° while nitrocellulose 
in their experiments gave red fumes after 36 hours and dipenta- 
erythrite hexanitrate after 8 days. 

Dinitrodimethyloxamide has interesting explosive properties, 
but it is limited in its use because it develops an acidity when 
wet with water. It has been reported that 30 parts of dinitro¬ 
dimethyloxamide and 70 parts of PETN yield a eutectic which 
melts at 100° and can be poured as a homogeneous liquid. The 
cast explosive has a velocity of detonation of 8500 meters per 
second which is equal to that of PETN under the best condi¬ 
tions. The further addition of dimethyl oxalate or of camphor 
lowers the melting point still more and affects the brisance only 
slightly but has a significant phlegmatizing action. A mixture of 
PETN 60%, dinitrodimethyloxamide 30%, and dimethyl oxalate 
10% melts at 82°, and has, when cast, a velocity of detonation 
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of 7900 meters per second which is higher than the velocity of 
detonation of cast picric acid. 


Dinitrodimethylsulfamide 

This substance was first prepared by Franchimont by dis¬ 
solving 1 part of dimethylsulfamide in 10 parts of the strongest 
nitric acid, and drowning in water. Dimethylsulfamide is pre¬ 
pared by the interaction of methylamine and sulfuryl chloride in 
chilled absolute ether solution. 

O, ,Q /NH—CHi 0. /N(NOi)—CH* 

X + MH '- CK - — X«, — oXvauv-CH. 

DiBMthykuUamkfa P to U r odi— th jhylUmkto 

Dinitrodimethylsulfamide is very slightly soluble in water, very 

readily in hot alcohol, and moderately in chloroform and bensene. 

Crystals from bensene, m.p. 90°. The vapor of the substance 
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explodes if heated to about 160*. Dinitrodimethylsulfamide lias 
been suggested as an addition to PETN for the preparation of a 
fusible explosive which can be loaded by pouring. 


Cyclotrimethylenetrinitramine (Cyclonite, Hexogen, T4). 

The name of cyclonite, given to this explosive by Clarence J. 
Bain because of its cyclic structure and cyclonic nature, is the 
one by winch it is generally known in the United States. The 
Germans call it Hexogen, the Italians T 4. 



Frouii 91. George C. Hale. Has studied cyclonite, ethylenedioitrsmine, 
end many other explosives. Author of numerous inventions and publica¬ 
tions in the field of military powder sod explosives. Chief Chemist. Pica- 
tinny Arsenal, 1921-1929; Chief of the Chemical Department, Picatinny 
Arsenal, 1929—. 


Cyclonite, prepared by the nitration of hexamethylenetetra¬ 
mine, is derived ultimately from no other raw materials than 
coke, air, and water. It has about the same power and briaance 
as PETN, and a velocity of detonation under the roost favurable 
conditions of about 8500 meters per second. 

Hexamethylenetetramine, CJI 12 N 4 , is obtained in the form of 
colorless, odorless, and practically tasteless crystals by the evapo- 
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ration of an aqueous solution of formaldehyde and ammonia. 
It is used in medicine under the names of Methenamine, //gra¬ 
mme, Cyetamine, Cyetogen , and Urotrcrpiiu, administered orally 
as an antiseptic for the urinary tract, and in industry in the 


manufacture of plastics and as an accelerator for the vulcanisa¬ 
tion of rubber. It has feebly basic properties and forms a nitrate, 
C*Hi a N 4 -2HNOj, m.p. 165°, soluble in water, insoluble in alco¬ 
hol, ether, chloroform, and acetone. The product, CiHuO#N rt> pre¬ 
pared by nitrating this nitrate and patented by Henning for 
possible use in medicine, was actually cyclonite. Hers later 
patented the same substance as an explosive compound, cyclo- 
trimethylcnetrinitramine, which he found could be prepared by 
treating hexamethylenetetramine directly with strong nitric acid. 
In his process the tetramine was added slowly in small portions 
at a time to nitric acid (1.52) at a temperature of 20-30°. When 
all was in solution, the liquid was wanned to 55°, allowed to 
stand for a few minutes, cooled to 20 °, and the product precipi¬ 
tated by the addition of water. The nitration has been studied 
further by Hale who secured his best yield, 68 %, in an experi¬ 
ment in which 50 grams of hexamethylenetetramine was added 
during 15 minutes to 550 grams of 100% nitric acid while the 
temperature was not allowed to rise above 30°. The mixture was 
then cooled to 0 °, held there for 20 minutes, and drowned. 




CH. + SCH.O + NH| 
N-NO. 


CH, 


The formaldehyde which is liberated by the reaction tends to be 
oxidised by the nitric acid if the mixture is allowed to stand or is 
wanned. It remains in the spent acid after drowning and inter¬ 
feres with the recovery of nitric acid from it 
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Cyclonite is a white crystalline solid, m.p. 202°. It is insoluble 
in water, alcohol. ether, ethyl acetate, petroleum ether, and car- 
bon tetrachloride, very slightly soluble in hot bensene, and solu¬ 
ble 1 part in about 135 parts of Isiiling xylene. It is readily solu¬ 
ble in hut aniline, phenol, ethyl Iwnsoatc, and nitrobcnscnc, from 
all of which it crystallises in needles. It is moderately soluble in 
hot acetone, about 1 part in 8 , and is conveniently rccrystalliscd 
from this solvent from which it is deposited in beautiful, trans¬ 
parent, sparkling prisms. It dissolves very slowly in cold concen¬ 
trated sulfuric acid, and the solution decomposes on standing. It 
dissolves readily in warm nitric acid (1.42 or stronger) and sep¬ 
arates only partially again when the liquid is cooled. The chemi¬ 
cal reactions of cyclonite indicate that the cyclotrimethylenetri- 
nitraraine formula which Hers suggested for it is probably correct. 

Cyclonite is hydrolysed slowly when the finely powdered mate¬ 
rial is boiled with dilute sulfuric acid or with dilute caustic soda 
solution. 


CAOiN. + 6H<0-► 3NH, + 3CH.0 + 3HNO, 


Quantitative experiments have shown that half of its nitrogen 
appears as ammonia. If the hydrolysis is carried out in dilute 
sulfuric acid solution, the formaldehyde is oxidised by the nitric 
acid and nitrous acid is formed. 

If cyclonite is dissolved in phenol at 100° and reduced by 
means of sodium, it yields methylamine, nitrous acid, and prussic 
acid. Finely powdered cyclonite, suspended in 80% alcohol and 
treated with sodium amalgam, yields methylamine, ammonia, ni¬ 
trous acid, and formaldehyde, a result which probably indicates 
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that both hydrolysis and reduction occur under these conditions. 

When a large crystal of cyclonite is added to the diphenylaraine 
reagent, a blue color appears slowly on the surface of the crystal. 
Powdered cyclonite gives within a few seconds a blue color which 
rapidly becomes more intense. If cinnamic acid is dissolved in 
concentrated sulfuric acid, and if finely powdered cyclonite is 
added while the mixture is stirred, gas comes off at a moderate 
rate, and the mixture, after standing over night and drowning, 
gives a precipitate which contains a certain amount of p-nitro- 
cinnamic acid. 

In the drop test cyclonite is exploded by a 9-inch drop of a 

2-kilogram weight. For the detonation of 0.4 gram, the explosive 
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requires 0.17 gram of mercury fulminate. It fails to detonate 
when struck with a fiber shoe, and detonates when struck with a 
steel shoe, in the standard frictional impact test of the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines. In 5 seconds it fumes off at 290°, but at higher 
temperatures, even as high as 360°, it docs not detonate. 

•100 

CHAPTER IX 

PRIMARY EXPLOSIVES. DETONATORS, AND 

PRIMERS 

Primary explosives explode from shock, from friction, and from 
heat. They are used in primers where it is desired by means of 
shock or friction to produce fire for the ignition of powder, and 
they are used in detonators where it is desired to produce shock 
for the initiation of the explosion of high explosives. They are 
also used in toy caps, toy torpedoes, and similar devices for the 
making of noise. Indeed, certain primary explosives were used 
for this latter purpose long before the history of modem high 
explosives had yet commenced. 

Discovery of Fulminating Compounds 

Fulminating gold, silver, and platinum (Latin, fulmen . light¬ 
ning flash, thunderbolt) are formed by precipitating solutions of 
these metals with ammonia. They are perhaps nitrides or hy¬ 
drated nitrides, or perhaps they contain hydrogen as well as 
nitrogen and water of composition, but they contain no carbon 
and must not be confused with the fulminates which are salts of 
fulminic acid, HOXC. They are dangerously sensitive, and are 
not suited to practical use. 

Fulminating gold is described in the writings of the |iseudony- 
mous Basil Valentine, 1 probably written by Johann Tholde (or 
Tholdcn) of Hesse and actually published by him during the 
years 1602-1604. The author called it Goldkalck, and prepared 
it by dissolving gold in an aqua regia made by dissolving sal 
ammoniac in nitric acid, and then precipitating by the addition 
of potassium carbonate solution. The powder was washed by 
decantation 8 to 12 times, drained from water, and dried in the 
air where no sunlight fell on it, “and not by any means over the 
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fire, for, as soon as this powder takes up a very little heat or 
warmth, it kindles forthwith, and does remarkably great damage, 
when it explodes with such vehemence and might that no man 
would be able to restrain it.” The author also reported that warm 
distilled vinegar converted the powder into a material which was 
no longer explosive. The name of aiirum ftdminans was given to 
the explosive by Beguinus who described its preparation in his 
Tyrocinium Chymivum, printed in 1608. 


Fulminating gold precipitates when a solution of pure gold 
chloride is treated with ammonia water. The method of prepara¬ 
tion described by Basil Valentine succeeds because the sal am¬ 
moniac used for the preparation of the aqua regia supplies the 
necessary ammonia. If gold is dissolved in an aqua regia pre¬ 
pared from nitric acid and common salt, and if the solution is 
then treated with potassium carbonate, the resulting precipitate 
has no explosive properties. Fulminating gold loses its explosive 
properties rapidly if it is allowed to stand in contact with sulfur. 

Fulminating gold was early used both for war and for enter¬ 
tainment. The Dutch inventor and chemist, Cornelia Drebbel, 
being in the service of the British Navy, devoted considerable 
time to the preparation of fulminating gold and used his material 
as a detonator in petards and torpedoes in the English expedition 
against La Rochelle in 1628. Pepys, in his diary for November 
11, 1663, reports a conversation with a Dr. Allen concerning 
aurum ftdminans “of which a grain . . . put in a silver spoon 
and fired, will give a blow like a musquett and strike a hole 
through the silver spoon downward, without the least force up¬ 
ward.” 

Fulminating silver was prepared in 1788 by Berthollet who 
precipitated a solution of nitrate of silver by means of lime water, 
dried the precipitated silver oxide, treated it with strong ammonia 
water which converted it into a black powder, decanted the 
liquid, and left the powder to dry in the open air. Fulminating 
silver is more sensitive to shock and friction than fulminating 
gold. It explodes when touched; it must not be enclosed in a 
bottle or transferred from place to place, but must be left in the 
vessel, or better upon the paper, where it was allowed to dry. 

The black material which deposits in a reagent bottle of am- 
moniacal silver nitrate, and sometimes collects on the rim and 
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around the stopper, contains fulminating silver. Explosions arc 
reported to have been caused by the careless turning of the glass 
stopper of a bottle containing this reagent. After a test (for alde¬ 
hyde, for example) has been made with ammoniacal silver nitrate 
solution, the liquid ought promptly to be washed down the sink, 
and all insoluble matter left in the vessel ought to be dissolved 
out with dilute nitric acid. 

Fulminating platinum was first prepared by E. Davy, about 
1825, by adding ammonia water to a solution of platinum sulfate, 
boiling the precipitate with a solution of potash, washing, and 
allowing to dry. It was exploded by heat, but not eusily by per¬ 
cussion or friction. 

Fourcroy prepared a fulminating mercury by digesting red 
oxide of mercury in ammonia water for 8 or 10 days. The mate¬ 
rial became white and finally assumed the form of crystalline 
scales. The dried product exploded loudly from fire, but under¬ 
went a spontaneous decomposition when left to itself. At slightly 
elevated temperatures it gave off ammonia and left a residue of 
mercury oxide. 

In the Journal de physique for 1779 the apothecary, Bayen, 
described a fulminating mercurial preparation of another kind. 
Thirty parts of precipitated, yellow oxide of mercury, washed 
and dried, was mixed with 4 or 5 parts of sulfur; the mixture 
exploded with violence when struck with a heavy hammer or 
when heated on an iron plate. Other mixtures which react ex¬ 
plosively when initiated by percussion have been studied more 
recently, metallic sodium or potassium in contact with the oxide 
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or the chloride of silver or of mercury or in contact with chloro¬ 
form or carbon tetrachloride. 

The explosion of chloroform in contact with an alkali metal may he 
demoastrated by means of the apparatus illustrated in Figure 92. 
About 0.3 gram of sodium or of potassium or of the liquid alloy of the 
two is introduced into a thin-wall glass tube, or, better yet, is sealed 
up in a small glass bulb, 6 to 8 mm. in diameter, which has a capillary 
15 to 20 mm. in length. The tube or bulb containing the alkali metal 
is placed in the bottom of a narrow test tube into which 1 or 2 cc. of 
chloroform has already been introduced, and the apparatus is then 
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ready for the experiment. Or, if it is desired to prepare in advance an 
explosive capsule which can safely be kept as long as desired, then the 
bulb is held in place at the bottom of the test tube by a collar of glass 
(a section of glass tubing) sintered to the inner wall of the test tube, 
and the top of the test tube is drawn down and sealed. When the pre¬ 
pared test tube or capsule is dropped onto a concrete pavement from 


Glass colls 


Chloroform 

Bulb 

Alkali mots! 




Thln-wall 

glass tuba 


Chloroform 


Fkjuk 92. Apparatus for Damonstraling (he Explosion of Chloroform 

with an Alkali Metal. 


a height of 6 feet, a loud explosion is produced accompanied by a 
bright flash which is visible even in the direct sunlight. The chemical 
reaction is as follows, each one of the three chlorine atoms of the 
chloroform reacting in a different manner. 


6CHC1, + 6Na-- 6NaCl + 6HC1 + 


Mercury fulminate appears to have been prepared for the first 
time by Johann Kunckcl von Lowenstcm (1630-1703), the same 
chemist who discovered phosphorus and applied the purple of 
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Cassius practically to the nianuYacturc of ruby glass. In his post¬ 
humous Laboratorium Chymicum he says: 

Further evidence that mercury is cold is to bo seen when 
vou dissolve it in aqua forth (nitric acid), evaporate the 
solution to dryness, pour highly rectified xpiritum vini (alco¬ 
hol) over the residue, and then warm it slightly so that it 
logins to dissolve. It commences to boil with amazing vigor. 

If the glass is somewhat stopped up, it bursts into a thou¬ 
sand pieces, and. in consequence, it must by no means be 
stopped up. I once dissolved silver and mercury together in 



aqua forth and poured over it an excess of spiritum vini, and 
set the mixture to putrify in fimum cquinum (horse manure! 
after having stopped up the glass with mere sealing wax 
only. When it happened a few days later that the manure 
became a little warm, it made such a thunder-crack, with 
the shattering of the glass, that the stable-servant imagined, 
since I had put it in a box, either that someone had shot at 
him through the window or that the Devil himself was active 
in the stable. As soon as I heard this news, I was able easily 
to see that the blame was mine, that it must have been my 
glass. Now this was with silver and mercury, 2 loth of each. 
Mercury docs the same thing 4 alone, but silver not at all. 


4 Kunekcl’s meaning in the In* sentence i* evidently that mercury nitrate 
react* with alcohol on warming, and that silver nitrate doe* not react with 
alcohol under the name condition*. 

The preparation and properties of mercury fulminate were 
described in much detail by Edward Howard in 1800 in a paper 
presented to the Royal Society of London. The method of prep¬ 
aration which he found to be most satisfactory was as follows: 
100 grains of mercury was dissolved by heating in 1% drams of 
nitric acid (specific gravity 1.3), the solution was cooled and 
added to 2 ounces of alcohol (specific gravity 0.849) in a glass 
vessel, the mixture was wanned until effervescence commenced, 
the reaction was allowed to proceed to completion, and the pre¬ 
cipitate which fonnod was collected on a filter, washed with dis¬ 


tilled water, and dried at a temperature not exceeding that of 

the water bath. Howard found that the fulminate was exploded 

hv means of an electric spark or by concentrated sulfuric acid 

brought into contact with it. When a few grains were placed on a 
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cold anvil arid struck with a cold hammer, a very stunning dis¬ 
agreeable noise was produced and the faces of the hammer and 
anvil were indented. A few grains floated in a tinfoil capsule on 
hot oil exploded at 368°F. (186.7°C.). When a mixture of fine- 
and coarse-grain black powder was placed on top of a quantity 
of fulminate and the fulminate was fired, the black powder was 
blown about but it was not ignited and was recovered unchanged. 
Howard also attempted by means of alcohol to produce fulminat¬ 
ing compounds from gold, platinum, antimony, tin, copper, iron, 
lead, nickel, bismuth, cobalt, arsenic, and manganese, but silver 
was the only one of these metals with which he had any success. 

Brugnatelli in 1802 worked out a satisfactory method for the 
preparation of silver fulminate by pouring onto 100 grains of 
powdered silver nitrate first an ounce of alcohol and then an 
ounce of nitric acid. After the fulminate had precipitated, the 
mixture was diluted with water to prevent it from dissolving 
again and immediately filtered. Silver fulminate explodes more 
easily from heat and from friction than mercury fulminate and 
is more spectacular in its behavior. It quickly became an object 
of amateur interest and public wonderment, one of the standard 
exhibits of street fakirs and of mountebanks at fairs. Liebig, who 
was born in 1803, saw a demonstration of silver fulminate in the 
market place at Darmstadt when he was a boy. He watched the 
process closely, recognized by its odor the alcohol which was 
used, went home, and succeeded in preparing the substance for 
himself. He retained his interest in it, and in 1823 carried out 
studies on the fulminates in the laboratory of'Gay-Lussac at 
Paris. 


Mercury Fulminate 

The commercial preparation of mercury fulminate is carried 
out by a process which is essentially the same as that which 
Howard originally recommended. Five hundred or 600 grams of 
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mercury is used for each batch, the operation is practically on 
the laboratory scale, and several batches are run at the same 
time. Since the reaction produces considerable frothing, capacious 
glass balloons are used. The fumes, which are poisonous and 
inflammable, are passed through condensers, and the condensate, 
which contains alcohol, acetaldehyde, ethyl nitrate, and ethyl 
nitrite, is utilized by mixing it with the alcohol for the next batch. 

40t> 

Pure fulminate is white, but the commercial material is often 
grayish in color. The color is improved if a small amount of 
cupric chloride is added to the nitric acid solution of mercury 
before it is poured into the alcohol in the balloon, but the result¬ 
ing white fulminate is actually less pure than the unbleached 
material. 


Preparation of Mercury Fulminate. Five grams of mercury is added 
to 35 cc. of nitric acid (sjiccifie gravity 1.42) in a 100-cc. Erlenraeyer 



Figure 93. Fulminate Manufacture. (Courtcay Atlas Powder Company.) 
At left, flasks in which mercury is dissolved in nitric acid. At right, 
balloons in which the reaction with alcohol occurs. 


flask, and the mixture is allowed to stand without shaking until the 
mercury has gone into solution. The acid liquid is then poured into 
50 cc. of 00% alcohol in a 500-cc. leaker in the hood. The temperature 
of the mixture rises, a vigorous reaction commences, white fumes come 
off, mid crystals of fulminate soon begin to precipitate. Red fumes 
appear and the precipitation of the fulminate lieconies more rapid, 
then white fumes again as the reaction moderates. After about 20 
minutes the reaction is over; water is added, and the crystals are 
washed with water repeatedly by decantation until the washings are 
no longer acid to litmus. The product consists of grayish-yellow crystals, 
and corresponds to a good grade of commercial fulminate. It may he 
obtained white and entirely pure by dissolving in strong ammonia 
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water, filtering, and reprecipitating by the addition of 30% acetic acid. 
The pure fulminate is filtered off, washed several times with cold water, 
and stored under water, or, if a very small amount is desired for 
experimental purposes, it is dried in a desiccator. 


(3) The isonitrosoacetaldchydc is oxidized to isonitrosoacetic 
acid, and (4) this is nitrated by the nitrogen dioxide which is 
present to form nitroisonitrosoacetic acid. 


CH—CHO 

k 


i—OH 


CH—COOH 

it 


N—OH 

iBonitroioaoetic acid 


NO, 

COOH 

k 


r —oh 

Nitroisonitroaoacctic acid 


(5) The nitroisonitrosoacetic acid loses carbon dioxide to form 
formonitrolic acid which (6) decomposes further into nitrous 
acid and fulminic acid, and (7) the fulminic acid reacts with the 
mercury nitrate to form the sparingly soluble mercury fulminate 
which precipitates. 


i°* 

O-tCOOlH 

N-OH 



FormonitroUe acid 


Mercury fulminate 


Fulminate can be prepared from acetaldehyde instead of from 
alcohol, and from substances which arc convertible into acetalde¬ 
hyde, such as paraldehyde, metaldchvde, dimethyl- and diethyl- 
acetal. Methyl alcohol, formaldehyde, propyl alcohol, butyralde- 
hyde, glycol, and glyoxal do not yield fulminate. 

Fulminate can, however, be prepared from a compound which 
contains only one carbon atom. The sodium salt of nitromethane 
gives with an aqueous solution of mercuric chloride at 0° a white 


4 OS 

precipitate of the mercuric salt of nitromethane which gradually 
becomes yellow and which, digested with warm dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid, yields mercury fulminate. 


CH.-N 




ONa 


f r-yf°) 

CIH.rN*— '-^N-CjH.j 
— S OHgO' l - J 


l?-V~ 


Hi 


,ONC 

\)NC 


Sodium fulminate, soluble in water, has a molecular weight which 
corresponds to the simple monomolecitlar formula, NaONC. 
These facts, taken together with the fact that mercury fulminate 
wanned with concentrated aqueous hydrochloric acid yields hy- 
droxylaniine and formic acid, prove that fulminic acid is the 
oxime of carbon monoxide. 


HO—N=C + 2H,0-► IIO-NH, + H—COOH 

\ 

% 

Mercury fulminate dissolves readily in an aqueous solution of 
potassium cyanide to form a complex compound from which it 
is reprecipitatcd by the addition of strong acid. It dissolves in 
pyridine and precipitates again if the solution is poured into 
water. A sodium thiosulfate solution dissolves mercury fulminate 
with the formation of mercury tetrathionate and other inert 
compounds, and this reagent is used both for the destruction of 
fulminate and for its analysis. The first reaction appears to be 
as follows. 


The chemical reactions in the preparation appear to be as 
follows. (1) The alcohol is oxidized to acetaldehyde, and (2) the 
nitrous acid which is formed attacks the acetaldehyde to form a 
nitroso derivative which goes over to the more stable, tautomeric, 
isonitroso form. 


CH,—CH,—OH 


— CHr-CHO 


CH,—CHO 


NO 

Nitroooecetaldehyde 


CH—CHO 
It—OH 

Iaonitroaoacetalddiyde 


Hg(ONC), + 2NaAO, + H,0-► HgS.O, + 2NaOH + NaCN + NaNCO 

The cyanide and cyanate are salts of weak acids and are largely 
hydrolyzed, and the solution, if it is titrated immediately, ap¬ 
pears to have developed four molecules of sodium hydroxide for 
every molecule of mercury' in the sample which was taken. If the 
solution is allowed to stand, the alkalinity gradually decreases 
because of a secondary reaction whereby sulfate and thiocyanate 
are formed. 
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HgS«0. + NaCN + NaNCO + 2NaOH-► 

UgSO« + NatS0 4 + 2NaNCS + HjO 

This reaction is restrained by a large excess of thiosulfate, and 
even more effectively by potassium iodide. A moderate excess of 
thiosulfate is commonly used, and an amount of potassium iodide 



Figure 94. Mercury Fulminate Crystal* for Use in Primer Compoeition 


(30X). 

equal to 10 times the weight of the fulminate, and the titration 
for acidity (methyl orange indicator) is made as rapidly as pos¬ 
sible. After that, the same solution is titrated with iodine (starch 
indicator) to determine the amount of unused thiosulfate and 
hence, by another method, the amount of actual fulminate in the 
sample. Speed is not essential in the second titration, for the 
iodine value docs not change greatly with time as does the alka¬ 
linity. Blank determinations ought to be made because of the 
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possibility that the iodide may contain iodate, and the apparent 
analytical results ought to be corrected accordingly. 

Mercury fulminate has a specific gravity of 4.45, but a mass 
of the crystals when merely shaken down has an apparent density 
(gravimetric density) of about 1.75. In detonators the material 
is usually compressed to a density of about 2.5, but densities as 
high as 4.0 have been obtained by vigorous compression. Mercury 
fulminate crystallizes from water in crystals which contain 
Vi H 2 0, from alcohol in crystals which arc anhydrous. One liter 
of water at 12° dissolves 0.71 gram, at 49° 1.74 grams, and at 
100° 7.7 grams. 

Mercury fulminate is usually stored under water, or, where 
there is danger of freezing, under a mixture of water and alcohol. 
When wet it is not exploded by a spark or by ordinary shock, 
but care must be taken that no part of the individual sample 
is allowed to dry out, for wet fulminate is exploded by the explo¬ 
sion of dry fulminate. It is not appreciably affected by long 
storage, either wet or dry, at moderate temperatures. At the tem¬ 
perature of the tropics it slowly deteriorates and loses its ability 


to explode. At 35°C. (95°F.) it becomes completely inert after 
about 3 years, at 50°C. (122°F.) after about 10 months. The 
heavy, dark-colored product of the deterioration of fulminate is 
insoluble in sodium thiosulfate solution. 


When loaded in commercial detonators mercury fulminate is 
usually compressed under a pressure of about 3000 pounds per 
square inch, and in that condition has a velocity of detonation 
of about 4000 meters per second, explodes from a spark, and, in 
general, has about the aame sensitivity to fire and to shock as 
the loosely compressed material. When compressed under greater 
and greater pressures, it gradually loses its property of detonating 
from fire. After being pressed at 25,000-30,000 pounds per square 
inch, mercury fulminate becomes “dead pressed” and no longer 


explodes from fire but merely burns. Dead-pressed fulminate 
however is exploded by loosely pressed fulminate or other initial 
detonating agent, and then shows a higher velocity of detonation 
than when compressed at a lower density. 

The temperature at which mercury fulminate explodes depends 
u|H>n the rate at which it is heated and, to some extent, upon the 

state of subdivision of the sample. Wohler and Matter expen- 
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mented with small particles of various primary explosives, heated 
in copper capsules in a bath of Wood’s metal. If a sample did not 
explode within 20 seconds, the temperature of the bath was 
raised 10° and a now sample was tried. The temperatures at 
which explosions occurred were as follows. 


Mercury fulminate . 190* 

Sodium fulminate .. 150* 

Nitrogen aulfide . 190* 

Bcnscnediasonium nitrate . 90* 

Chloratotrimcrcuruklchydo . 130* 

Silver aside . 290° 

Basic mercury nitromcthanc . 160* 


In a later series of experiments Wohler and Martin studied a 
large number of fulminates and azides. The materials were in 
the form of raicrocrystalline powders, and all were compressed 
under the same pressure into pellets weighing 0.02 gram. The 
temperatures at which explosions occurred within 5 seconds were 
as follows. 


Mercury fulminate . 
Silver fulminute ... 
Copper fulminate .. 
Cadmium fulminate 
Sodium fulminate .. 
Potassium fulminate 
Thallium fulminate 

Cobalt aside . 

Barium aside . 

Calcium aside .... 
Strontium usidc ... 
Cuprous aside .... 

Nickel aside . 

Manganese asi«le .. 

Lithium aside. 

Merrurou* aside .. 

Zinc oskle . 

Cadmium usidc .... 

Silver usidc . 

Lead usidc. 


215* 

170“ 

205* 

215* 

215* 

225* 

120 * 

148° 

152* 

158“ 

169* 

174* 

200 “ 

203“ 

245° 

281“ 

289“ 

291“ 

297“ 

327“ 


Wohler and Martin in the same year also reported deter¬ 
minations of the smallest amounts of certain fulminates and 
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azides necessary to cause the detonation of various high ex¬ 
plosives. 
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8malleot Amount 
(Grams) Which Will 
Cause Detonation ok: 

Tetryl 

Picric 

Acid 

Trinitro- ( 
toluene 

Trinitro- 

aniaol 

Trinitro- 

xylene 

Cadmium azide. 

0.01 

0.02 

0.04 

0.1 


Silver azide. 

0.02 

0.035 

0.07 

0.26 

0.25 

Lend azide. 

0.025 

0.025 

0.00 

0.28 

• • 

Cuprous azide. 

0.025 

0.045 

0.095 

0.375 

0.40 

Mercurous azide. 

0.045 

0.075 

0.145 

0.55 

0.50 

Thallium azide. 

0.07 

0.115 

0.335 

• • • 

• • 

Silver fulminate. 

0.02 

0.05 

0.095 

0.23 

0.30 

Cadmium fulminate. . . . 

0.008 

0.05 

0.11 

0.26 

0.35 

Copper fulminate. 

0.025 

0.08 

0.15 

0.32 

0.43 

Mercury fulminate. 

0.29 

0.30 

0.30 

0.37 

0.40 

Thallium fulminate. 

0.30 

0.43 

• • • 

• • • 

• • 


From these data it is apparent that mercury fulminate is by 
no means the most efficient initiating agent among the fulminates 
and azides. Silver fulminate is about 15 times as efficient as 
mercury fulminate for exploding tetryl, but only about % as 
efficient for exploding trinitroxylenc. Mercury fulminate however 
will tolerate a higher temperature, and is much less sensitive to 
shock and friction, than silver fulminate. Lead aside, which has 
about the same initiating power as silver fulminate, has an ex¬ 
plosion temperature more than 100° higher than that of mercury 
fulminate. Many other interesting inferences are jxissible from 
the data. Among them we ought especially to note that the order 
of the several fulminates and azides with respect to their efficiency 
in detonating one explosive is not always the same as their order 
with respect to their efficiency iu detonating another. 


Silver Fulminate 

Silver fulminate is so sensitive and so dangerous to handle 
that it has not been used for practical purposes in blasting or 
in the military art. It early found use in toys, in tricks, and in 
such devices for entertainment as those which Christopher Grotz 
described in 1818 in his book on “The Art of Making Fireworks, 
Detonating Balls, «fcc." 


Amusements with Fulminating Silver. . . . 

Segara. 

Are prepared by opening the smoking end, and inserting 
a little of the silver; close it carefully up, and it is done. 

Spiders. 

A piece of cork cut into the shape of the body of a spider, 
and a bit of thin wire for legs, will represent with tolerable 
exactness this insect. Put a small quantity of the silver un¬ 
derneath it; and on any female espying it, she will naturally 
tread on it, to crush it, when it will make a loud report. 

Silver fulminate is still used for similar purposes in practical 
jokes, in toy torpedoes (see Vol. I, p. 106), and in the snaps or 
pull-crackers which supply the noise for bon-boras, joy-boms, 
and similar favors. 


Silver fulminate is insoluble in nitric acid, and is decomposed 
by hydrochloric acid. It darkens on exposure to light. One liter 
of water at 13° dissolves 0.075 gram of the salt, and at 30° 
0.18 gram. The double fulminate of silver and potassium, 
AgONC-KONC, is soluble in 8 parts of boiling water. 


Detonators 

The discovery of the phenomenon of initiation by Alfred Nobel 
and the invention of the blasting cap stand at the beginning 


of the development of modern explosives, ]>erhaps the most im¬ 
portant discovery and invention in the history of the art. The 
phenomenon has supplied a basis for the definition of high ex¬ 
plosives, that is to say, of those explosives, whether sensitive or 
insensitive, which are incapable, without the invention, of being 
used safely and controllably or perhaps even of being used at all. 

Nobel's ex|>eriinents quickly led him to the form of the blasting 
cap which is now in use, a cylindrical capsule, generally of copper 
but sometimes of aluminum or zinc, filled for about half of its 
length with a compressed charge of primary explosive. The charge 
is fired either by an electric igniter or by a fuse, crimped into place, 
its end held firmly against the charge in order that the chances of 
a misfire may be reduced. Its action depends upon the develop¬ 
ment of an intense pressure or sht>ck. Fulminate of mercury was 
the only substance known at the time of Nobel's invention w’hicli 
could be prepared and loaded for the purpose with reasonable 
safety, and caps loaded witlnstraight fulminate were the first to 

be manufactured. The original fulminate detonators were num¬ 
bered according to the amount of fulminate which they contained, 




High •xplotfv* 



Sulfur plug 

Tar plug (waterproof) 
Wlra brfdgo 

Match haad 
•••lod In fiber tuba 

Initiating explosive 
High explosive 


Fiovre 95. Blasting Capa. Detonator crimped to miner’s fuse. Compound 

detonator. Compound electric detonator. 


the same numbers being used throughout the w'orld. The charges 
of fulminate for the various sizes are shown in the following table, 


Detonator 

Weight of Mercury 
Fulminate 

External Dimensions of Capsule 

Grama 

Grains 

Diameter, mm. 

Length, mm. 

No. 1 

0.30 

4.6 

5.5 

16 

No. 2 

0.40 

6.2 

5.5 

22 

No. 3 

0.54 

8.3 

5.5 

26 

No. 4 

0.65 

10.0 

6 

28 

No. 5 

0.80 

12.3 

6 

30-32 

No. 6 

1.00 

15.4 

6 

35 

No. 7 

1.50 

23.1 

6 

40-45 

No. 8 

2.00 

30.9 

6-7 

50-55 


along with the usual (but not universal) dimensions of the cylindri¬ 
cal copper capsules. The same numbers arc now' applied to com¬ 
mercial blasting caps of tlic same sizes, whatever the weights and 


characters of the charges. A No. 6 cap, for example, is a cap of 
the same size as one which contains 1 gram of straight fulminate. 
No. 6 caps of different manufacturers may differ in their power 
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Ficvrk 96. Manufacture of Detonators. (Courtesy Hercules Powder 
Company.) The safe mixing of the primary explosive charge for blasting 
ca|w is accomplished mechanically behind a concrete barricade by lifting 
slowly and then lowering first one corner of the triangular rubber >ray, 
then the next corner, then the next, and so on. In the background, the 
rubber bowl or box in which the mixed explosive is carried to the building 
where it is loaded into caps. 



Figure 97. Manufacture of Detonators. (Courtesy Hercules Powder 
Company.) Charging the capsules. Each of the holes in the upper steel 
plate {charging plate) is of tin? right sire to contain exactly enough 
explosive for the charging of one detonator. The mixed explosive is 
emptied onto the plate, the rubber-faced arm sweep* the material over 
the charging plate filliug all the holes and throwing the excess into the 
box at the right. Under the charging plate is the thin indexing plate 
which supplies a bottom to all the holes in the charging plate. The 
detonator capsules. a*en at tin* left, nre placed under the indexing plate 
and in line with the holes in the charging plate; the indexing plate is then 
removed, the explosive falls down into tl»e cai*ule*. exactly the right 
amount into each, nnd is later pressed into place. 

as they differ in their comp<*sition. No. 6, 7, and 8 caps arc the 
only ones which arc manufactured regularly in the United States, 
and the No. 6 cap is the one which is most commonly used. 

The fulminate in detonators was first modified by mixing it 
with black powder, then witli^potassium nitrate, and later with 

potassium chlorate. 1 * The chlorate mixtures soon attained com¬ 
mercial importance in the United States, and by 1910 had largely 
displaced straight fulminate. Detonators containing them domi¬ 
nated the market until recently, and are now largely, but not yet 
wholly, displaced by compound detonators in which use is made 
of the principle of the booster. Mixtures of fulminate and potas¬ 
sium chlorate are distinctly more hygroscopic than straight ful¬ 
minate, but are cheaper and slightly safer to handle and to load. 
Weight for weight they make better detonators. Storm and Cope 
in a series of experiments in the sand test bomb found that 80/20 
fulminate-chlorate pulverises more sand than the same weight 
of the 90/10 mixture and that this pulverizes more than straight 
fulminate. The results show that the sand test is an instrument of 
considerable precision. A difference of gram in the size of the 
charge of fulminate generally caused a difference of more than 1 
gram in the weight of sand which was pulverized. 

18 Detonators were manufactured abroad and sold for a time under 
Nobel’s patent, A. V. Newton (from A. Nobel. Purin), Brit. Pat. 16£19 
(1887), covering the use, instead of fulminate, of a granulated mixture of 
lead picrate, potassium pi crate, and potassium chlorate, but the invention 
apparently contributed little to the advance of the explosives art. 

Weight or Sand (Guam*) Pulverized 
Fined than 30-Mesh by 

80/20 

Fulminate- 
Chlorate 
59 as 


Weight or 
Charge. 
Gramm 
2.0000 
15000 
1.0000 
0.7500 
05000 
0.4000 
03500 
03250 
03000 
02500 
02250 
02000 


Mercury 

Fulminate 

56.94 

47.71 

3833 

2955 

22.45 

17.91 

14.16 

1220 

10j01 

834 

0.93 

5.48 


90/10 

Fulminate- 

Chlorate 

5857 

51.11 

40.13 
3230 
23.07 
1720 

15.13 
1220 

12.71 
957 

8.71 
833 


5254 

41.42 

3428 

2322 

18.13 
1524 

13.13 
1261 
11.94 
1029 

9.44 


Storm and Cope also used the sand test to detennine the 

418 

minimum amounts of fulminate and of the fulminate-chlorate 
mixtures which were necessary to detonate several high explosives 
in reenforced detonators. It is necessary to specify that the teste 
were made with reenforced detonators, for the results would have 
been quite different if reenforcing caps had not been used. In 
an ordinary detonator TNA required 0.3125 gram of 80/20 
fulminate-chlorate instead of the 0.1700 gram which was suf¬ 
ficient when a reenforced detonator was used. 
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Minimum Initiating Charge 
(Gramr) Necessary for Explosion 
of 0.4 Gram of 


Primary Explosive 

TNT 

TNA 

Picric Acid 

Mercury fulminate 

0.20 

020 

025 

90/10 Fulminate-chlorate 

0.25 

0.17 

023 

80/20 Fulminate-chlorate 

024 

0.17 

022 


The reenforced detonators which were used in this work were 
made by introducing the weighed charge of high explosive into 
the detonator shell and the weighed charge of primary explosive 
into the small reenforcing cap while the latter was held in a 
cavity in a brass block which served to prevent the explosive 
from falling through the hole in the end of the cap. The primary 
explosive was then pressed down gently by means of a wooden 
rod, the cap was filled by adding a sufficient quantity of the high 
explosive from the detonator shell, this was similarly pressed 
down, and the reenforcing cap was then removed from the brass 
block and inserted carefully in the detonator shell with its per¬ 
forated end upward. The detonator was then placed in a press 
block, a plunger inserted, and the contents subjected to a pressure 
of 200 atmospheres per square inch maintained for 1 minute. 
The pressure expanded the reenforcing cap against the detonator 
shell and fixed it firmly in place. 

The minimum initiating charge was determined as follows. 
The amount of 6and pulverized by a detonator loaded, say, with 
TNT and with fulminate insufficient to explode the TNT was 
determined. Another experiment with a slightly larger amount 
of fulminate was tried. If this showed substantially the same 
amount of sand pulverized, then the charge of fulminate was 
increased still further, and so on, until a sudden large increase 

in the amount of sand pulverized showed that the TNT had 
detonated. After this point had been reached, further increases 
in the amount of fulminate caused only slight increases in the 
amount of sand pulverized. The magnitude of the effects, and the 
definiteness of the results, are shown by the following data of 
Storm and Cope. 

Weight of Sand (Grams) Pulverized Finer 
than 30-Mesh by Reenforced Detonator Con¬ 
taining 0.40 Gram TNT and a Priming 

Charge (Grams) of 


Primary Explosive 02000 

02800 

02600 

02500 

02400 

02300 

‘ 3420 

34.70 

33.00 

1325 

12.60 

• A A 


• • * 

3120 

• • • 

• • • 

A • A 

Mercury fulminate 

• • • 

30.00 

• • • 

AC* 

AAA 


• • • 

32.70 



. . . 

• • • 


32.00 

... 




• • * 

3325 

34.45 

32 95 

13.90 


• • • 

3405 

3437 

1320 

AAA 

90/10 Fulminate-chlorate 

• • • 

3435 

34.07 

• • # 

AAA 


• • • 

34 42 

35.07 

* • • 



* • • 

34.70 

3330 

... 

• A • 

• 

• • • 

• • • 

• m • 

34.40 

1680 


• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

3430 

A • • 

80/20 Fulminatc-diloratc 

• • • 

• • • 

• • • 

3430 

AAA 


• • • 



3380 

AAA 


• * • 



3485 

• • A 


Fulminate owes its success as an initiating agent primarily to 
the fact that it explodes easily from fire—and it catches the fire 
more readily than do lead azide and many another primary ex¬ 
plosive—to the fact that it quickly attains its full velocity of 
detonation within a very short length of material, and probably 


also to the fact that the heavy mercury atom which it contains 
enables it to deliver an especially powerful blow. Its maximum 
velocity of detonation is much lower than that of TXT and simi¬ 
lar substances, and its power to initiate the detonation of high 
explosives is correspondingly loss. Wohler in 1900 patented 
detonators in which a main charge of TNT or other nitro com¬ 
pound is initiated by a relatively small charge of fulminate. 
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Detonators which thus-make use of the principle of the booster 
are known as compound detonators and are made both with and 
without reenforcing caps. Some manufacturers insert the re¬ 
enforcing cap with the perforated end down, others with the 
perforated end up.-'* 

20 In addition to its other functions, the reenforcing cap tends toward 
greater safety l>y preventing actual contact betvvpen the primary explosive 
and the squarely cut end of the miner’s fuse to which the detonator ia 
crimped. 

Not long after Curtius had discovered and described hydra- 
zoic (hydronitric! acid and its salts, Will and Lcnze experi¬ 
mented with the azides (hydronitrides, Jiydrazotatcs) at the 
military testing station at Spandau, but a fatal accident put an 
end to their experiments and their results were kept secret by 
the German war office. Wohler and Matter later studied several 
primary explosives in an effort to find a substitute for fulminate, 
and in 1907, in ignorance of the earlier work of Will and Lenze, 
published experiments which demonstrated the great effective¬ 
ness of the azides. At about the same time, the first attempt to 
use lead azide practically in the explosives industry was made 
by F. Hyronimus in France who secured a patent in February, 
1907, for the use of lead azide in detonators, to replace either 
wholly or in part the mercury fulminate which had theretofore 
been used, and this whether or not the fulminate would ordinarily 
be used alone or in conjunction with some other explosive sub¬ 
stance such as picric acid or trinitrotoluene. In March of the 
same year Wohler in Germany patented, 25 as a substitute for 
fulminate, the heavy metal salts of hydrazoic acid, “such as 
silver and mercury azides." He pointed out, as the advantages 
of these substances, that a smaller weight of them is necessary 
to produce detonation than is necessary of mercury fulminate, 
as, for example, that a No. 8 blasting cap containing 2 grams of 
mercury fulminate can be replaced, for use in detonating ex¬ 
plosives, by a No. 8 copper capsule containing 1 gram of picric 

acid on tup of which 0.023 gram of silver azide has been com- 
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pressed. In February of the next year Wohler was granted a 
French patent in which lead azide was specifically mentioned, 
but the use of this substance had already been anticipated bv 
the patent of Hyronimus. Lead azide was soon afterwards manu¬ 
factured commercially in Germany and in France, and com¬ 
pound detonators containing this material were used fairly gen¬ 
erally in Europe at the time of the first World War. A few years 
later the manufacture of lead azide detonators was commenced 
in the United States. In this country compound detonators having 
a base charge of tetryl and primed with 80/20 fulminate-chlorate 
or with lead azide have been superseded in part by detonators 
loaded with a more powerful high-explosive charge of nitroman- 
nite, PETN, or diazodinitrophenol and primed with lead azide, 
alone or sensitized to flame by the addition of lead styphnate or 
tetracene, or with diazodinitrophenol as the primary explosive. 

Testing of Detonators 
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Among the tests which are used for determining the relative 
efficiency of detonators, the lead block or small Trauzl test, in 
which the detonators are fired in holes drilled in lead blocks and 
the resulting expansions of the holes are measured, and the lead 
or aluminum plate test in which the detonators are stood upright 
upon the plates and fired, and the character and extent of the 
effects upon the plates are observed, have already been men¬ 
tioned. The first of these gives results which are expressible by 
numbers, and in that sense quantitative, and it is evident that 
both methods may l>e applied, for example, to the determination 
of the minimum amount of primary explosive necessary for the 
initiation of a high explosive, for both show notably different 
effects according as the high explosive explodes or not. Another 
useful test is the determination of the maximum distance through 
which the detonator is capable of initiating the explosion of some 
standard material, say, a piece of cordeau loaded with TNT. In 
the nail test , a wire nail is fastened to the side of the detonator, 

the detonator is fired, and the angle of the bend which the ex- 
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plosion imparts to the nail is measured. The sand test, in which 
the detonator is fired in the center of a mass of carefully screened 
sand contained in a suitable bomb and the sand which has been 
pulverized is screened off and weighed, is the most precise and 
significant of the tests on detonators. It is a real test of brisancc, 
and its usefulness is not limited to the study of detonators but 
may be extended to the study of high explosives as well. Thus, 



Ficvit 98. U. S. Bureau of Mines Sand Test Bomb No. 1. (Courtesy 
U. S. Bureau of Mines.) At left, assembled for making the test. At right, 
disaasembled showing the parts. Two covers, one with a single hole for 
miner’s fuse, the other with two holes for the two wires of an electric 
detonator. 

two explosives may be compared by loading equal amounts in 
detonator shells, priming with equal amounts of the same initi¬ 
ator, firing in the sand test bomb, and comparing the amounts 
of sand pulverized. 

The sand test was devised in 1910 by Walter O. Snelling, ex¬ 
plosives chemist of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, who worked out 
the technique of its operation and designer! the standard Bureau 
of Mines sand test bomb No. 1 which was used in his own investi¬ 
gations and in those of Storm and^Cope. Munroe and Taylor 

later recommended a bomb of larger diameter, Bureau of Mines 
sand test bomb No. 2, as l>cing able to differentiate more exactly 
between the different grades of detonators in commercial use. The 
test grew out of an earlier test which Snelling had developed in 
1908 for measuring the strength of detonating agents. Starting 



Figure 99. Walter O. Snelling. (Mctiger k Son.) Devised the sand test. 
Has worked extensively with nitrostarch explosives and lias patented many 
improvements in military and in mining exploxivcs. Chemist at the U. 8. 
Bureau of Mines, 1908-1916; Director of Research, Trojan Powder Com¬ 
pany, 1917—. 

with the thought that true explosives, when subjected to a suf¬ 
ficiently strong initiating influence, detonate in such manner as 
to set free more energy than that which had boon applied to 
them by the initiating charge, he tested several materials which 
failed to be true explosives and, although decomposed by the 
detonating agent, did not give off energy enough to continue their 
own decomposition and to propagate a detonation wave. Copper 

oxalate was the best of the 14 near explosives” which he tried. He 
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found it possible to measure the initiating effect of mercury ful¬ 
minate and of other initial detonators by tiring them in com¬ 
positions consisting partly or wholly of copper oxalate, and then 
by chemical means determining the amount of the oxalate which 
had been decomposed. The experiments were carried out in a 
small steel bomb, the detonator was placed in the middle of a 
mass of oxalate or of oxalate composition, and sand was put in 
on top to fill the Ixirab completely. The fuct that part of the sand 
was pulverized by the force of the explosion suggested that the 
mechanical effect of the initiator might perhaps serve as an 
approximate measure of the detonating efficiency; the oxalate 
was omitted, the bomb was filled entirely with sand, and the sand 
test was devised. Before Snelling left the Bureau of Mines in 
1912 he hail made about 40 tests on ordinary and electric deto¬ 
nators. Storm and Cope extended the usefulness of the test and 
applied it not only to the study of detonators but also to the 
study of the materials out of which detonators are constructed, 
both initial detonating agents and high explosives. 

Lead Azide 

Lead azide is a more efficient detonating agent than mercury 
fulminate. It requires a higher temperature for its spontaneous 
explosion, and it doe9 not decompose on long continued storage 
at moderately elevated tem|>cratures. It cannot be dead-pressed 
by any pressure which occurs in ordinary manufacturing opera¬ 
tions. Lead azide pressed into place in a detonator capsule takes 
the fire less readily, or explodes from spark less readily, than 
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mercury fulminate: For this reason the main initiating charge of 
lead azide in a blasting cap is generally covered with a layer of 
lead stvphnate. or of styphnate-azidc mixture or other sensitizer, 
which explodes more easily, though less violently, from fire, and 
serves to initiate the explosion of the azide. 

Lead azide is not used in primers where it is desired to produce 
fire or flame from impact. Fulminate mixtures and certain mix¬ 
tures which contain no fulminate are preferred for this purpose. 
Lead azide is used where it is desired to produce, either from 
flame or from impact, an initiatory shock for the detonation of 
a high explosive—in compound detonators as already described, 
and in the detonators of artillery fuzes. For the latter purpose, 
caps containing azide and tetryl (or other booster explosive) are 
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used; the azide is exploded by impact, and the tctrvl communi¬ 
cates the explosion to the booster or perhaps to the main charge 
of the shell. 

Lead azide is produced as a white precipitate by mixing a solu¬ 
tion of sodium azide with a solution of lead acetate or lead ni¬ 
trate. Itds absolutely essential that the process should be carried 
out in such manner that the precipitate consists of very small 
particles. The sensitivity of lead azide to shock and to friction 
increases rapidly as the size of the particles increases. Crystals 
1 nun. in length are liable to explode spontaneously because of 
the internal stresses within them. The U. S. Ordnance Depart¬ 
ment specifications require that the lead azide shall contain no 
needle-shaped crystals more than 0.1 mm. in length. Lead azide 
is about as sensitive to impact when it is wet as when it is dry. 
Dextrinated lead azide can apparently be stored safely under 
water for long periods of time. The belief exists, however, that 
crystalline “service aside” becomes more sensitive when stored 
under water because of an increase in the size of the crystals. 

The commercial preparation of lead azide is carried out on 
what is practically a lalwratory scale, 300 grains of product con¬ 
stituting an ordinary single batch. There appear to be diverse 
opinions as to the best method of precipitating lend azide in a 
finely divided condition. According to one. fairly strong solutions 
are mixed while a gentle agitation is maintained, and the precipi¬ 
tate is removed promptly, and washed, and dried. According to 
another, dilute solutions ought to be used, with extremely violent 
agitation, and a longer time ought to be devoted to the process. 
The preparation is sometimes carried out by adding one solution 
to the other in a nickel vessel, which has corrugated sides, and is 
rotated around an axis which makes a considerable angle with 
the vertical, thereby causing turbulence in the liquid. The pre¬ 
cipitation is sometimes carried out in the presence of dissolved 
colloidal material, such as gelatin or dextrin, which tends to 
prevent the formation of large crystals. Sometimes the lead azide 
is precipitated on starch or wood pulp, either of which will take 
up about 5 times its own weight of the material, and the impreg¬ 
nated starch is worked up, say, by tumbling in a sweetie barrel 
with a little dextrine, to form a free-flowing granular mass which 
can conveniently be loaded into detonators, or the impregnated 
wood pulp is converted into pasteboard which is cut into discs 
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for loading. A small amount of basic salt in the lead azide makes 
it somewhat less sensitive to impact and slightly safer to handle, 
but has no appreciable effect ujnm its efficacy as an initiator. 

The commercial preparation of the azides is carried out either 
by the interaction of hydrazine with a nitrite or by the inter¬ 
action of sodamide with nitrous oxide. The first of these methods 



Figure 100. Technical Lead Azide, 90-95% pure (75X). For in*c in deto¬ 
nators. Precipitated in the presence of dextrin, it shows no crystal faces 
under the microscope. 


follows from the original work of Curtius, the second from a 
reaction discovered by Wisliscenus in 1892 and later developed 
for plant scale operation by Dennis and Browne. Curtius first 
prepared hydrazoic acid by the action of aqueous or alcoholic 
alkali or ammonia on acyl azides prepared by the action of 
nitrous acid on acyl hy dr azides.^ The hydmzidcs are formed by 

the interaction of hydrazine with esters just as the amides are 
formed by the corresponding interaction of ammonia. 

R—COOC-II* + Nil, -Nil,-* C,11,011 + R -CO—NH—NH, 

Acyl hytlrmide 

R—CO—NH—Nil, + IlONO-► 2!UO + R—CO—N. 

Acyl aside 

R-CO-N, + ILO-- R—COOII + IIN, 

R—CO— N, + NH,-> R—CO—Nil, + HN, 

Hydnuoir acid 

By acidifying the hydrolysis mixture with sulfuric acid and by 
fractionating the product, Curtius procured anhydrous hydrazoic 
as a colorless liquid which boils at 37°. Hydrazoic acid is in¬ 
tensely poisonous and bad smelling. It is easily exploded by 
flame, by a brisant explosive, or by contact with metallic mer¬ 
cury. The anhydrous substance is extremely dangerous to handle, 
but dilute solutions have been distilled without accident. 

Angeli obtained a white precipitate of insoluble silver azide 
by mixing saturated solutions of silver nitrite and hydrazine sul¬ 
fate and allowing to stand in the cold for a short time. Dennstedt 
and Golilich later procured free hydrazoic acid by the inter¬ 
action of hydrazine sulfate and potassium nitrite in aqueous 
solution. 

NHr-NH, • HjSO< + KONO-► KHSO, + 2KJO + HN, 

Hydraiioe -ulfato 

The yield from this reaction is greatest if the medium is alkaline, 
for nitrous acid attacks hydrazoic acid oxidizing it with the liber¬ 
ation of nitrogen. If hydrazine sulfate 37 is used in the mixture, 
the resulting hydrazoic acid is not available for the preparation 
of lead azide until it has !>cen distilled out of the solution. (Lead 
ions added to the solution would cause the precipitation of lead 
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sulfate.) The reaction mixture may bo acidified with sulfuric 
acid, a little ammonium sulfate may be added in order that the 

37 Hydrazine is produced commercially by treating ammonia in aqueouw 
solution with sodium hypochlorite to form chloramine, NH,—Cl, and by 
coupling this with another molecule of ammonia to form hydrazine and 
hydrochloric acid. Sulfuric acid is added to the liquid, sparingly soluble 
hydrazine sulfate crystallises out, and it is in the form of this salt that 
hydrazine generally occur* in commerce. 
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ammonia may react with any unchanged nitrous acid which may 
be present, and the hydrazoic acid may be distilled directly into 
a solution of a soluble lead salt; but methods involving the dis¬ 
tillation of hydrozoic acid present many dangers and have not 
found favor for commercial production. The alternative is to 
work with materials which contain no sulfate, and to isolate the 
azide by precipitation from the solution, and it is by this method 
that sodium azide (for the preparation of lead azide) is gen¬ 
erally manufactured in this country and in England. 

Hydrazine 3H reacts in alcohol solution with ethyl nitriteand 
caustic soda to form sodium azide which is sparingly soluble in 
alcohol (0.315 gram in 100 grams of alcohol at 10°) ami pre¬ 
cipitate's out. 

38 Hydrozinc hydrate is actually used. It is un expensive reagent procured 
by distilling hydrazine «ulfure with caustic soda in a silver retort. It is 
poisonous, corrosive, strongly basic, and attacks glass, cork, and rubber. 
Pure hydrazine hydrate is a white crystalline solid which melts at 40* and 
IkmIs at 118°, but the usual commercial material is an 85% solution of the 
hydrate in wuter. 

It U necessary to use ethyl nitrite or other alcohol-soluble nitrous 
ester, instead of sodium nitrite, in order that advantage may be taken of u 
solvent from which the sodium azide will precipitate out. 

NHi—NHt + C,H.ONO + NaOH-- NiN, + C,H,OH + 2H,0 

The sodium azide in filtered off, washed with alcohol, and dried. 
It is soluble in water to the extent of 42 grams in 100 grams of 
water at 18°. It is not explosive, and requires no particular pre¬ 
caution in its handling. 

Azide has been manufactured in France and in Germany by 
the sodamide process. Metallic sodium is heated at about 300° 
while dry ammonia gas is bubbled through the molten material. 

2Na + 2NII,-* 2NaNH, + II, 

The sodamide which is formed remains liquid (m.p. 210°) and 
does not prevent contact between the remaining sodium and the 
ammonia gas. The progress of the reaction is followed by pass¬ 
ing the affluent gas through water which absorbs the ammonia 
and allows the hydrogen to pass; if there is unabsorbed gas which 
forms an explosive mixture with air, the reaction is not yet com¬ 
plete. For the second step, the sodamide is introduced into a 
nickel or nickcl-lined, trough-shaped autoclave along the bottom 
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of which there extends a horizontal shaft equipped with teeth. 
The air in the apparatus is displaced with ammonia gas, the 
autoclave is heated to about 230°, and nitrous oxide is passed in 
while the horizontal stirrer is rotated. The nitrous oxide reacts 
with one equivalent of sodamide to form sodium azide and water. 
The water reacts with a second equivalent of sodamide to form 
sodium hydroxide and ammonia. 

NaNH, + N,0 -- NaN, + H.0 

NaNH, + H,0-> NaOH + NH, 

The reaction is complete when no more ammonia is evolved. The 
product, which consists of an equimolecular mixture of sodium 


hydroxide anti sodium azide, may be taken up in water and 
neutralized carefully with nitric acid, and the resulting solution 
may be used directly for the preparation of lead azide, or the 
product may be fractionally crystallized from water for the pro¬ 
duction of sodium azide. The same material may be procured by 
washing the product with warm alcohol which dissolves away the 
sodium hydroxide. 

The different methods by which hydrazoic acid and the azides 
may-be prepared indicate that the acid may properly be repre¬ 
sented by any one or by all of the following structural fonnulas. 

h-n-Q h - n <4 H-N-N=N 

Hydrazoic acid is a weak acid; its ionization constant at 25°, 
1.9 X 10- B , is about the same as that of acetic acid at 25°, 
1.86 X 10"*. It dissolves zinc, iron, magesium, and aluminum, 
forming azides with the evolution of hydrogen and the production 
of a certain amount of ammonia. It attacks copper, silver, and 
mercury, forming azides without evolving hydrogen, and is re¬ 
duced in part to ammonia and sometimes to hydrazine and free 
nitrogen. Its reaction with copper, for example, is closely an¬ 
alogous to the reaction of nitric acid with that metal. 

Cu + 3HNi-► Cu(N,)t + N, + NH, 

3Cu + 8HNO,-► 3Cu(NO,), + 2NO + 4H/> 

So also, like nitric acid, it oxidizes hydrogen sulfide with the 
liberation of sulfur. 
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H,S + HN,-- S + N, + NH, 

3H:S + 2IINO,-► 38 + 2NO + AlW 

Mixed with hydrochloric acid it forms a liquid, comparable to 
aqua regia, which is capable of dissolving platinum. 

Pt + 2IIN, + 4HC1-► PtCb +’2N- + 2NH, 

3Pt + 4HNO, + 12HCI-► 3PtCh + 4NO + 8H ,0 

Hydrazoic acid and permanganate mutually reduce each other 
with the evolution of a mixture of nitrogen and oxygen. The acid 
and its salts give with ferric chloride solution a deep red colora¬ 
tion, similar to that produced by thiocyanates, but the color is 
discharged by hydrochloric acid. 

The solubilities of the azides in general are similar to those .of 
the chlorides. Thus, silver azide is soluble in ammonia water and 
insoluble in nitric acid. Lead azide, like lead chloride, is sparingly 
soluble in cold water, but hot water dissolves enough of it so that 
it crystallizes out when the solution is cooled. One hundred grams 
of water at 18° dissolve 0.03 gram, at 80° 0.09 gram. 

The true density of lead azide is 4.8, but the loose powder has 
an apparent density of about 1.2. 

Lead azide is dissolved by an aqueous solution of ammonium 
acetate, but it is not destroyed by it. The solution contains azide 
ions and lead ions, the latter quantitatively precipitable as lead 
chromate, PbCr0 4 , by the addition of potassium dichromate solu¬ 
tion. Lead azide in aqueous sus|>ension is oxidized by ceric sulfate 
with the quantitative production of nitrogen gas which may be 
collected in an azotometer and used for the determination of the 
azide radical. 

Pb(N,), + 2Ce(SO,)t-- PbSO, + 3N» + Ce,(90«), 

Nitrous acid oxidizes hydrazoic acid with the evolution of nitro¬ 
gen. A dilute solution of nitric or acetic acid, in which a little 
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sodium nitrite has been dissolved, dissolves and destroys lead 
aside. Such a solution may conveniently be used for washing 
floors, benches, etc., on which lead azide may have been spilled. 

Silver Azide 

Silver azide is a more efficient initiator than mercury fulminate, 
and about as efficient as lead azide. It melts at 251° and decom¬ 
poses rapidly above its melting point into silver and nitrogen. Its 
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temperature of spontaneous explosion varies somewhat according 
to the method of heating, but is considerably higher than that of 
mercury fulminate and slightly lower than that of lead azide. 
Taylor and Rinkenbach reported 273°. Its sensitivity to shock, 
like that of lead azide, depends upon its state of subdivision. 



Figure 101. William H. Rinkenbach. Has published many studies on the 
physical, chemical, and explosive properties of pure high-explosive sub¬ 
stances and primary explosives. Research Chemist, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 
1919-1927; Assistant Chief Chemist, Picatinny Arsenal, 1927-1929; Chief 
Chemist, 1929—. 


Taylor and Rinkenbach prepared a “colloidal” silver azide which 
required a 777-mm. drop of a 500-gram weight to cause detona¬ 
tion. Mercury fulminate required a drop of 127 mm. According 
to the same investigators 0.05 gram of silver azide was necessary 
to cause the detonation of 0.4 grain of trinitrotoluene in a No. 6 
detonator capsule, whether the charge was confined by a reen¬ 
forcing cap or not, as compared with 0.24 gram of mercury ful- 
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minute when the charge was confined by a reenforcing cap and 
0.37 gram when it was not confined. They also measured the 
sand-crushing power of silver azide when loaded into No. 6 deto¬ 
nator capsules and compressed under a pressure of 1000 pounds 
per square inch, and compared it with that of mercury fulminate, 
with the results which are tabulated below. It thus appears that 

Weight of Sand Crushed (Grams) by 


Weight of 

Silver 

Mercury 

Charge. Ghams 

Azide 

Fulminate 

0.05. 

. 1.4 

.0.00 

0.10. 

. 33 

0.00 

020. 

. 05 

42 

020. 

. 10.4 

89 


0.50 . 18.9 16.0 

0.75 . 30.0 26.1 

1.00 . 41.1 372 


the sand-crushing power of silver azide is not as much greater 
than the sand-crushing power of mercury fulminate as the differ¬ 
ence in their initiatory powers would suggest. Storm and Cope 
in their studies on the sand test found that the powers of ful¬ 
minate and of fulminate-chlorate mixtures to crush sand were 
about proportional to the initiatory powers of these materials, but 
the present evidence indicates that the law is not a general one. 


Cyanuric Triazide 

Cyanuric triazide, patented as a detonating explosive by 
Erwin Ott in 1921, is prepared by adding powdered cyanuric 
chloride, slowly with cooling and agitation, to a water solution 
of slightly more than the equivalent quantity of sodium azide. 


ci 

I 

c 


/ 
ci-i 


N 

I + 3NaN> 
C—Cl 


V 
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N, 

II ! + 3NaCl 

N»—C C-N, 

V 

Cyanuric triaxidr 


The best results are secured if pure and finely powdered cyanuric 
chloride is used, yielding small crystals of pure cyanuric triazide 
in the first instance, in such manner that no rccrystallization, 
which might convert them into large and more sensitive crystals, 
is necessary. Cyanuric chloride, m.p. 146°, b.p. 190°, is prepared 
by passing a stream of chlorine into a solution of hydrocyanic 
acid in ether or chloroform or into liquid anhydrous hydrocyanic 
acid exposed to sunlight. It is also formed by distilling cyanuric 
acid with phosphorus pentachloride and by the polymerization of 
cyanogen chloride, Cl—CN, after keeping in a sealed tube. 

Cyanuric triazide is insoluble in water, slightly soluble in cold 
alcohol, and readily soluble in acetone, benzene, chloroform, 
ether, and hot alcohol. It melts at 94°, and decomposes when 
heated above 100°. It may decompose completely without detona¬ 
tion if it is heated slowly, but it detonates immediately from 
flame or from sudden heating. The melted material dissolves 
TNT and other aromatic nitro compounds. Small crystals of 
cyanuric triazide are more sensitive than small crystals of mer¬ 
cury fulminate, and have exploded while being pressed into a 
detonator capsule. Large crystals from fusion or from recrystal¬ 
lization have detonated when broken by the pressure of a rubber 
policeman. 

Cyanuric triazide is not irritating to the skin, and has no poi¬ 
sonous effects on rats and guinea pigs in fairly large doses. 48 

Taylor and Rinkenbach have reported sand test data which 
show that cyanuric triazide is much more brisant than mercury 
fulminate. 4 * 


Weicht of Explosive, 
Grams 

0.050 

0.100 

0200 

0.400 

0.600 

0.800 

1.000 


Weight of Sand Crushed (Grams) by 
Cyanuric Triazide Mercury Fulminate 

2.6 

45 

122 35 

332 122 

54.4 20.1 

68.9 282 

785 365 


In conformity with these results are the findings of Hast and 
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Haid who reported that cyanuric triazide has a higher velocity of 
detonation than mercury fulminate. They made their measure- 
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ments on several primary explosives loaded into detonator cap¬ 
sules 7.7 mm. in internal diameter and compressed to the densi¬ 
ties which they usually have in commercial detonators. 




Velocity or 



Detonation, 



Meters rtm 

Explosive 

Density 

Second 

Cyanuric triazide . 

.. 1.15 

5545 

Lead azide . 

.. 38 

4500 

Mercury fulminate . 

.. 33 

4490 

• 

Mixture: Ha(OXC), 85%. KCIO, 15% . 

.. 31 

4550 

Lead atyphnate . 

.. 28 

4900 


Taylor and Rinkenbach found that cyanuric triazide is a more 
efficient initiator of detonation than mercury fulminate. This 
result cannot properly be inferred from its higher velocity of 
detonation, for there is no direct correlation between that quality 
and initiating efficiency. Lead azide is also a much more efficient 
initiator than mercury fulminate but has about the same velocity 
of detonation as that substance. The following results were 
secured by loading 0.4 gram of the high explosive into detonator 
capsules, pressing down, adding an accurately weighed amount 
of the initiator, covering with a short reenforcing cap, and press¬ 
ing with a pressure of 200 atmospheres per square inch. The size 
of the initiating charge was reduced until it was found that a 
further reduction resulted in a failure of the high explosive to 
detonate. 

Minimum Initiating Charge 
(Grams) or 


High Explosive 

Cyanuric 

Triaxidc 

Mercury 

Fulminate 

Trinitrotoluene . 

. 0.10 

026 

Picric acid . 

. 085 

021 

Tetryl . 

. 084 

024 

Tctranitrouniline . 

. 089 

020 

Ammonium picrate . 

. 0.15 

085 


Cyanuric triazide is slightly more hygroscopic and distinctly 
more sensitive in the drop test than fulminate of mercury. 44 It is 
slightly volatile, and must be dried at as low a temperature as 
possible, preferably in vacuum. Detonators in which it is used 
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Temperature or Explosion 



When temperature 





is raised 20* per 





minute 

in 

In Iron Tube 


Glass 

Iron 

Temp., 

Elapsed time 

Explosive 

Tube 

Tube 

"C. 

seconds 

Cyanuric triaxidc 

206* 

205* 

200 

40. 

2 


208* 

207" 

205 

o. 


Lead aside 

338* 

337" 

335 

12. 

9 




340 

fi. 

7 




345 

7, 

6 




350 

4. 

5 




355 

0 





360 

0 


Mercury fulminate 

175* 

166" 

145 

480. 

331 




150 

275. 

255 




155 

135. 

165 




160 

04. 

85 


170 40. 35 

180 15, 13 

190 10. 8 

195 8, 7 

200 7. 8 

205 5, 5 

210 1, 3 

215 0 

Mixture: 168 * 169° 145 370. 365 

Hf(ONC), 85% 171* 170* 150 210. 215 

KCIO, 15% 155 155. 145 

160 125, 74 

170 45. 50 

180 23. 22 

190 8. 8 

195 7, 7 

200 7, 8 

205 7, 6 

210 4. 3 

215 0 

Lead styphnmte 276* 275* 250 90. 85 

277* 276* 265 65. 45 

275* 270 0 
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must be manufactured in such a way that they are effectively 
sealed. 

Hast and Haid have determined the temperatures at which 
cyanuric triazide and certain other initiators explode spontane¬ 
ously, both by raising the temperature of the samples at a con¬ 
stant rate and by keeping the samples at constant tcm|x?ratures 
and noting the times which elai>sed Indore they exploded. When 
no measurable time elapsed, the temperature was “the tempera¬ 
ture of instantaneous explosion.” Their data are especially inter¬ 
esting because they show the rate of deterioration of the mate¬ 
rials at various temiieratures. 44 

T rini tro triazi dobenze ne 


l,3,5-Trinitro-2,4.6-triazidobenzene is prepared from aniline 
by the reactions indicated below. 



Cl Cl 


Aniline is chlorinated to form trichloroaniline. The amino group 
is eliminated from this substance by means of the diazo reaction, 
and the resulting si/m-trichlorobenzcne is nitrated. The nitration, 
as described by Turek, is carried out by dissolving the material 
in warm 32% oleum, adding strong nitric acid, and heating at 
140-150° until no more trinitrotrichlorobenzene, m.p. 187°, pre¬ 
cipitates out. The chlorine atoms of this substance are then 
replaced by azido groups. This is accomplished by adding an 
acetone solution of the trinitrotrichlorobenzene, or better, the 
powdered substance alone, to an actively stirred solution of sodium 
azide in moist alcohol. The precipitated trinitrotriazidobenzene 
is filtered off, washed with alcohol and with water, and, after 
drying, is sufficiently pure for technical purposes. It may be 
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purified further by dissolving in chloroform and allowing to cool, 
greenish-yellow crystals, m.p. 131° with decomposition. It is de¬ 
composed slowly by boiling in chloroform solution. 

Trinitrotriazidobenzene is readily soluble in acetone, moder¬ 
ately soluble in chloroform, sparingly in alcohol, and insoluble in 
water. It is not hygroscopic, is stable toward moisture, and does 
not attack iron, steel, copper, or brass in the presence of moisture. 
It is not appreciably volatile at 35-50°. It darkens in color super¬ 
ficially on exposure to the light. It decomposes on melting with 
the evolution of nitrogen and the formation of hexanitroso- 
benzene. 



The same reaction occurs at lower temperatures: 0.665% of a 
given portion of the material decomposes in 3 years at 20°, 
2.43% in 1 year at 35°, 0.65%* in 10 days at 50°, and 100% 
during 14 hours heating at 100°. The decomposition is not self- 
catalyzed. The product, hexanitrosobenzene, m.p. 159°, is stable, 
not hygroscopic, not a primary explosive, and is comparable to 
tetryl in its explosive properties. 

Trinitrotriazidobenzene, if ignited in the open, bums freely 
with a greenish flame; enclosed in a tube and ignited, it deto¬ 
nates with great brisance. It is less sensitive to shock and to 
friction than mercury fulminate. It gives a drop test of 30 cm., 
but it may be made as sensitive as fulminate by mixing with 
ground glass. The specific gravity of the crystalline material is 
1.8054. Under a pressure of 3000 kilograms per square centi¬ 
meter it yields blocks having a density of 1.7509, under 5000 
kilograms per square centimeter 1.7526. One gram of TNT com¬ 
pressed in a No. 8 detonator shell under a pressure of 500 kilo¬ 
grams per square centimeter, with trinitrotriazidobenzene com¬ 
pressed on top of it under 300 kilograms per square centimeter, 
required 0.02 gram of the latter substance for complete detona¬ 
tion. Tetryl under similar conditions required only 0. 

nitrotriazidobenzeno may be dead-pressed and in that condition 
bums or puffs when it is ignited. It is a practical primary explo¬ 
sive and is prepared for loading in the granular form by mixing 
the moist material with nitrocellulose, adding a small amount of 
amyl acetate, kneading, rubbing through a sieve, and allowing 
to dry. 

In the Trauzl test, trinitrotriazidobenzene gives 90% as much 
net expansion as PETN; tetryl gives 70%, TNT 60%, mercury 
fulminate 23%>, and lead azide 16%. Used as a high explosive in 
compound detonators and initiated with lead azide, trinitrotri- 
azidobenzenc is about as strong as PETN and is stronger than 
tetryl. 

Nitrogen Sulfide 

Nitrogen sulfide was first prepared by Soubeiran in 1837 by the 
action of ammonia on sulfur dichloride dissolved in benzene. 

6SClj + 16NH a -► N 4 S 4 + 2S + 12 NH 4 CI 

It is conveniently prepared by dissolving 1 volume of sulfur 


Q1 gram. Tri¬ 


chloride in 8 or 10 volumes of carbon disulfide, cooling, and 
passing in dry ammonia gas until the dark brown powdery pre¬ 
cipitate which forms at first has dissolved and an orange-yellow 
solution results which contains light-colored flocks of ammonium 
chloride. These are filtered off and rinsed with carbon disulfide, 
the solution is evaporated to dryness, and the residue is extracted 
with boiling carbon disulfide for the removal of sulfur. The un¬ 
dissolved material is crude nitrogen sulfide. The hot extract on 
cooling deposits a further quantity in the form of minute golden- 
yellow crystals. The combined crude product is recrystallized 
from carbon disulfide. . 

The same product is also produced by the action of ammonia 
on disulfur dichloride in carbon disulfide, benzene, or ether 
solution. 

GS,CI, + IGNHj-- NA + 8S + 12 NH 4 CI 

Nitrogen sulfide has a density of 2.22 at 15°. It is insoluble in 
water, slightly soluble in alcohol and ether, somewhat more 
soluble m carbon disulfide and benzene. It reacts slowly with 
water at ordinary temperature with the formation of pcntathionic 
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acid, sulfur dioxide, free sulfur, and ammonia. It melts with 
sublimation at 17S°, ami explodes at a higher temperature which, 
however, is variable according to the rate at which the substance 
is heated. Bert helot found that it deflagrates at 207° or higher, 
and remarked that this tem|>eraturc is about the same as the 
temperature of combustion of sulfur in the open air. Berthelot 
and Vieillc studied the thermochemical properties of nitrogen 
sulfide. Their data, recalculated to conform to our present notions 
of atomic and molecular weight, show that the substance is 
strongly endothermic and has a heat of formation of —138.8 
Calorics per mol. It detonates with vigor under a hammer blow, 
but is less sensitive to shock and less violent in its effects than 
mercury fulminate. Although its rate of acceleration is consider¬ 
ably less than that of mercury fulminate, it has been recom¬ 
mended as a filling for fuses, primers, and detonator caps, both 
alone and in mixtures with oxidizing agents such as lead peroxide, 
lead nitrate, and potassium chlorate. 

Nitrogen selenide was first prepared by Espenschied by the 
action of ammonia gas on selenium chloride. His product was an 
orange-red, amorphous powder which exploded violently when 
heated and was dangerous to handle. Vemeuil studied the sub¬ 
stance further and supplied a sample of it to Berthelot and 
Vieille for thermochemical experiments. It detonates when 
brought into contact with a drop of concentrated sulfuric acid 
or when warmed to about 230°. It also detonates from friction, 
from a very gentle blow of iron on iron, and from a slightly 
stronger blow of wood on iron. It has a heat of formation of 
— 169.2 Calories per mol, and, with nitrogen sulfide, illustrates 
the principle, as Berthelot pointed out, that in analogous series 
(such as that of the halides and that of the oxides, sulfides, and 
selenides) “the explosive character of the endothermic compounds 
becomes more and more pronounced as the molecular weight 

becomes larger.” 4 t _ 
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Lead Styphnate (Lead trinitroresorcinate) 

Lead styphnate is commonly prepared by adding a solution of 
magnesium styphnate R - at 70° to a well-stirred solution of lead 
acetate at 70°. A voluminous precipitate of the basic salt sepa¬ 
rates. The mixture is stirred for 10 or 15 minutes; then dilute 
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Figure 102. Lead Styphnate Crystal* (90X). 


nitric acid is added with stirring to convert the basic to the 
normal salt, and the stirring is continued while the temperature 
drops to about 30°. The product, which consists of reddish-brown, 
short, rhombic crystals, is filtered off, washed with water, sieved 
through silk, and dried. 

52 Prepared by addin* magnesium oxide to u su.*penrion of atyphnic acid 
in water until a clear solution rwmlts and only a very small portion of the 
atyphoic acid remain* undiaiolved. 

Lead styphnate is a poor initiator, but it is easily ignited by 
fire or by a static discharge. It is used as an ingredient of the 
priming laver which causes lead azide to explode from a flash. 
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A 0.05-gram sample of lead styphnate in a test tube in a bath 
of Wood's metal heated at a rate of 20° per minute explodes at 
267-268°. 

Wallbaum determined the minimum charges of several pri¬ 
mary explosives necessary for initiating the explosion of PETN. 
In the first series of tests, the PETN (0.4 gram) was tamped 
down or pressed loosely into copper capsules 6.2 mm. in inside 
diameter, and weighed amounts of the priming charges were 
pressed down lotwely on top. The weights of the priming charges 
were decreased until one failure occurred in 10 tests with the 
same weight of charge. In later series, the PETN was compressed 
at 2000 kilograms per square centimeter. When the priming 
charges were pressed loosely on the compressed PETN, consider¬ 
ably larger amounts were generally necessary. One gram of lead 
styphnate, however, was not able to initiate the explosion of the 
compressed PETN. When the priming charges were pressed, on 
top of the already compressed PETN, with pressures of 500, 
1000, and 1500 kilograms per square centimeter, then it was 
found that the tetracene and the fulminate were dead-pressed 
but that the amounts of lead azide and silver azide which were 
needed were practically the same as in the first series when both 
the PETN and the priming charge were merely pressed loosely. 
Wallbaum reports the results which are tabulated below. 

Pressure on PETX, kg. per sq. cm. 0 2000 2000 2000 2000 

Pressure on initiator, kg. per sq. cm. 0 0 500 1000 1500 


Primary Explosive 


Minimum Initiating Charge, Grams 


Tetracene . 

Mercury fulminate (gray) 
Mercury fulminate (white) 

Lead styphnate . 

Lead aside (technical) .... 

Lead aside (pure) . 

Silver aside. 


0.16 0250 dead-pressed 

030 0330 

030 0340 

035 No detonation with 1 g. 
0.04 0.170 0.05 035 0.04 

0.015 0.100 031 001 0.01 

0305 0.110 0.005 0305 0.005 


Diazonium Salts 

Every student of organic chemistry has worked with diazonium 
salts in solution. The substances arc commonly not isolated in 
the solid state, for the dry materials are easily exploded by shock 
and by friction, and numerous laboratory accidents have resulted 

from their unintended crystallization and drying. 
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The first volume of the Memorial des Poudres et Salpetrex 
contains a report by Bcrthclot and Vicillc on the properties of 
benzenediazonium nitrate (cliazobcnxcnc nitrate). They prepared 
the material by passing nitrous gas into a cooled aqueous solu¬ 
tion of aniline nitrate, diluting with an equal volume of alcohol, 
and precipitating in the form of white, voluminous flocks by the 
addition of an excess of ether. 

2C*H»—NHt • UNO, + NjO,-— 3II-0 + 2C«II k —N—NO* 

ll 

The product was washed with ether, pressed between pieces of 
filter paper, and dried in a vacuum desiccator. In dry air and in 
the dark it could be kept in good condition for many months. 
In the daylight it rapidly turned pink, and on longer keeping, 
especially in a moist atmosphere, it turned brown, took on an 
odor of phenol, and finally became black and swelled up with 
bubbles of gas. 

Benzenediazonium nitrate detonates easily from the blow of a 
hammer or from any rubbing which is at all energetic. It explodes 
violently when heated to 90°. Its density at 15° is 1.37, but under 
strong compression gently applied it assumes an apparent density 
of 1.0. Its heat of formation is —47.4 Calories per mol, heat of 
explosion 114.8 Calories per mol. 

m-Nitrobenzenediazonium perchlorate was patented by Herz 
in 1911, and is reported to have been used in compound detona¬ 
tors with a high-explosive charge of nitromannitc or other brisant 
nitric ester. It explodes spontaneously when heated to about 154°. 
It is sensitive to shock and to blow. Although it is very sparingly 
soluble in water and is stabilized to some extent by the nitro 
group on the nucleus, it is distinctly hygroscopic and is not 
exempt from the instability which appears to be characteristic of 
diazonium salts. 

NH. 

+ HNO, + HCIO.-► 2HiO + 

NO, 
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Preparation of m-Nitrobenzenediazonium Perchlorate. Half a gram 
of m-nitroaniline is suspended in 5 cc. of water in a wide test tube, and 
0.5 cc. of concentrated hydrochloric acid and 2.2 cc. of 20% perchloric 
acid solution arc added. After the nit ramline has dissolved, 15 cc. of 
water is added and the solution is cooled by immersing the test tube 
in a beaker filled with a slurry of cracked ice. One-quarter of a gram 
of sodium nitrite dissolved in 1 or 2 cc. of water is added in 3 or 4 
portions, the mixture being shaken after each addition or stirred with 
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a stirring rod the end of which in covered with a short piece of rubber 
tubing. After standing in the cold for 5 minutes, the material is trans¬ 
ferred to a filter, and the feltlike mass of pale yellow needles is washed 
with cold water, with alcohol, and with ether. The product is dried in 
several small portions on pieces of filter paper. 


Diazodinitrophenol (DDNP, Dinol) 
4,6-Dinitrobenzene-2-diazo-l-oxide, or diazodinitrophenol as it 
is more commonly called, occupies a place of some importance in 
the history of chemistry, for its discovery by Griess led him 
to undertake his classic researches on the diazonium compounds 
and the diazo reaction. He prepared it by passing nitrous gas 
into an alcoholic solution of picramic acid, but it is more con¬ 
veniently prepared by carrying out the diazotization in aqueous 
solution with sodium nitrite and hydrochloric acid. 


reduce 


Picric add Picradnic arid Diaxodlnitrophenol 

Picramic acid, red needles, m. p. 1G9°, may be prepared by evap¬ 
orating ammonium picrate in alcohol solution with ammonium 
sulfide. 




Preparation of Diaiodinitrophcnol. Ten grams of picramic acid is 
suspended in 120 cc. of 5% hydrochloric acid in a beaker which stands 
in a basin of ice water, and the mixture is stirred rapidly with a 
mechanical stirrer. Sodium nitrite (3.6 grams) dissolved in 10 cc. of 
water is added all at once, and the stirring is continued for 20 minutes. 
The product is collected on a fil||r and washed thoroughly with ice 

water. The dark brown granular material may be used as such, or it 
may be dissolved in hot acetone and precipitated by the addition of 
a large volume of ice water to the rapidly agitated liquid, a treatment 
which converts it into a brilliant yellow amorphous powder. 

L. V. Clark, who has made an extensive study of the physical 
and explosive properties of diazodinitrophenol, reports tlmt it has 



Figure 103. Diazodinitrophenol Crystals (90X). 


a true density at 25°/4° of 1.63. Its apparent density after being 
placed in a tube and tapped is only 0.27, but, when compressed 
in a detonator capsule at a pressure of 3400 pounds per square 
inch (239 kilograms per square centimeter), it has an apparent 
density of 0.86. It is not dead-pressed by a pressure of 130,000 
pounds per square inch (9139 kilograms per square centimeter). 
It is soluble in nitrobenzene, acetone, aniline, pyridine, acetic 
acid, strong hydrochloric acid, and nitroglycerin at ordinary tem¬ 
peratures. Its solubility at 50° in 100 grams of solvent is: in 
ethyl acetate 2.45 grams, in methyl alcohol 1.25 grams, in ethyl 
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alcohol 2.43 grams, in benzene 0.23 gram, and in chloroform 
0.11 gram. 

Diazodinitrophenol is less sensitive to impact than mercury 
fulminate and lead azide. Its sensitivity to friction is about the 
same as that of lead azide, much less than that of mercury ful¬ 
minate. It detonates when struck a sharp blow, but, if it is ignited 
when it is unconfinod. it burns with a quick flash, like nitro¬ 
cellulose, even in quantities of several grams. This burning pro¬ 
duces little or no local shock, and will not initiate the explosion 
of a high explosive. Commercial detonators containing a high- 
explosive charge of nitromannite and a primary explosive charge 
of diazodinitrophenol exphnle if they are crimped to a piece of 
miner’s fuse and the fuse is lighted, but a spark falling into the 
open end has been reported to cause only the flashing of the 
diazodinitrophenol. Likewise, if an open cap of this sort falls 
into a fire, the diazodinitrophenol may flash, the nitromannite 
may later melt and run out and burn with a flash, and the deto¬ 
nator may be destroyed without exploding. While it is not safe 
to expect that this will always happen, it is an advantage of 
diazodinitrophenol that it sometimes occurs. 

Diazodinitrophenol is darkened rapidly by exposure to sun¬ 
light. It docs not react with water at ordinary temperatures, but 
is desensitized by it. It is not exploded under water by a No. 8 
blasting cap. 

Clark reports experiments with diazodinitrophenol, mercury 
fulminate, and lead azide in which various weights of the explo¬ 
sives were introduced into No. 8 detonator capsules, pressed 
under reenforcing caps nt 3400 pounds per square inch, and fired 
in the No. 2 sand test bomb. His results, tabulated below, show 
that diazixlinitrophcnol is much more powerful than mercury 
fulminate and lead azide. Other experiments by Clark showed 


Weight (Grams) of Sand- Pulvfjiized 
Finer than 30-Mesh by 
Diazo- 

Weight (Crams) dinitro- Mercury 

of Charge phenol Fulminate Lead Azide 

0.10. 9.1 3.1 35 

020. 193 65 72 

0.40. 362 17.0 14.2 

0.60. 543 * 275 215 

080 . 72.1 38.0 28.7 

1.00 . 90.6 48.4 36.0 


that diazodinitrophenol in the sand test has about the same 
strength as tetryl and hexanitrodiphenylamine. 

Clark found that the initiatory power of diazodinitrophenol is 
about twice that of mercury fulminate and slightly less than that 
of lead azide. His experiments were made with 0.5-gram charges 
of the high explosives in No. 8 detonator capsules, with reenforc¬ 
ing caps, and with charges compressed under a pressure of 3400 
pounds per square inch. He reported the results which are tabu- 
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lated below. 


High Explosive 

Picric acid . 

Trinitrotoluene . 

Tetryl . 

Trinitroresorcinol . 

Trinitrobenzaldehyde .. 

Tetranitroaniline . 

Hexanitrodiphenylamine 


Minimum Initiating Charge 


Mercury 

Fulminate 

(Crams) op 
D iuzo- 

ilinitropheno! 

Lead Azide 

.... 0225 

0.115 

0.12 

.... 0240 

0.163 

0.16 

.... 0.165 

0.075 

0.03 

.... 0225 

0.110 

0.075 

.... 0.165 

0.075 

0D5 

.... 0.175 

0.085 

0.05 

... 0.165 

0.075 

0.05 


One gram of diazodinitrophenol in a No. 8 detonator capsule, 
compressed under a reenforcing cap at a pressure of 3400 pounds 
per square inch, and fired in a small Trauzl block, caused an 
expansion of 25 cc. Mercury fulminate under the same conditions 
caused an expansion of 8.1 cc., and lead azide one of 7.2 cc. 

Clark determined the ignition temperature of diazodinitro¬ 
phenol by dropping 0.02-gram portions of the material onto a 
heated bath of molten metal and noting the times which elapsed 
between the contacts with the hot metal and the explosions: 1 
second at 200°, 2.5 seconds at 190°, 5 seconds at 185°, and 10.0 
seconds at 180°. At 177° the material decomposed without an 
explosion. 


Tetracene 


1-Gunny 1-4-nitrosoaminoguanyltetrazene, called tetracene for 
short, was first prepared by Hoffmann and Roth. Hoffmann and 
his co-workers studied its chemical reactions and determined 
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its structure. It is formed by the action of nitrous acid on amino- 
guanidine, or, more exactly, by the interaction of an aminoguani- 
dinc salt with sodium nitrite in the absence of free mineral acid. 


NH ^C-NH—N^-..H0>-N!0 -*® HOI-NO 

NH^ ^ V Ilf S NH-Nf- r 


Amioortuoidioe 


Nitrons 
•eld 


y 

NR*. * ^NH 

TC- NH-NH-N-N-C 


^ S NH-N^’ 

- - \ u 

A mlnnynnnl.il m 


Kltroo* 


Nils' 


v + 3H,0 

X NH—Nil—NO 


Tetracene is a colorless or pale yellow, fluffy material which is 
practically insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, benzene, and carbon 
tetrachloride. It has an apparent density of only 0.45, but yields 
a pellet of density 1.05 when it is compressed under a pressure 
of 3000 pounds per square inch. Tetracene forms explosive salts, 
among which the perchlorate is especially interesting. It is soluble 
in strong hydrochloric acid; ether precipitates the hydrochloride 
from the solution, and this on treatment with sodium acetate or 
with ammonia gives tetracene again. With an excess of silver 
nitrate it yields the double salt, C 2 H7NioOAg-AgN03-3H 2 0. 
Tetracene is only slightly hygroscopic. It is stable at ordinary 


NHr-C(NH)—NH-NH-N—N-C(NH)-NH-NH—NO 



N>-C 


/NH 


Nra-NH-NO 

TrlasooItroaounloocwAldlM 


/NH 

N,-cT 

N NH-N: 


‘N-OH 


H 


+NH, 4-NH,—CN 


/N— Cu-0 

n-c; | 

X NH-N— n 


.N—N 

N I 

n NH-N 

Totraxolyl oxide 


temperatures both wet and dry, but is decomposed by boiling 
water with the evolution of 2N a per molecule. On hydrolysis with 
caustic soda it yields ammonia, cyanamide, and triazonitroso- 
aminoguanidine which can be isolated in the form of a bright 
blue precipitate of the explosive copper salt by the addition of 
copper acetate to the alkaline solution. The copper salt on treat¬ 
ment with acid yields tetrazolyl azide (5-azidotctrazole). 
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In the presence of mineral acids, sodium nitrite reacts in a 
different manner with aminoguanidinc, and guanyl azide is 
formed. 

NHj—C(NH)—NH—Nil* + HONO-► N,-c/ NH + >11.0 

'Nil; 

Guanyl aiitlo 

This substance forms salts with acids, and was first isolated in 
the form of its nitrate. The nitrate is not detonated by shock but 
undergoes a rapid decomposition with the production of light 
when it is heated. The picrate and the iK-rchloratc explode vio¬ 
lently from heat and from shock. Guanyl azide is not decom¬ 
posed by boiling water. On hydrolysis with strong alkali, it yields 
the alkali metal salt of hydrazoic acid. It is hydrolyzed by am- 
moniacal silver nitrate in the cold with the formation of silver 
azide which remains in solution and of silver cyanamide which 
appears as a yellow precipitate. By treatment with acids or weak 
bases it is converted into 5-aminotetrazo!c. 


N,_C \m!! -- NH,—C\ N II 

X NH, \nH—N 

5-.\minotctr*«oU 

When the reaction between aminoguanidinc and sodium nitrite 
occurs in the presence of an excess of acetic acid, still another 
product is formed, namely, 1,3-ditetrazolyltriazine, the genesis 
of which is easily understood from a consideration of the reac¬ 
tions already mentioned. 5-Aminotetrazole is evidently formed 
first; the amino group of one molecule of this substance is diazo- 
tized by the action of the nitrous acid, and the resulting dia- 
zonium salt in the acetic acid solution couples with a second 
molecule of the aminotetrazole. 


NH* + HONO + Cl I*—COOII 

N — N, 


N—NH X 


-Nj—O—CO—CH* + HaO 
— N 

— 


Lnu> C - N=N - N,I ^ C <nh J + C1U ^°° H 

1,3-Diictrasolyltria iir>a 
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Preparation of Tetracene. Thirty-four grams of aminoguanidine bi¬ 
carbonate, 2500 co. of water, and 15.7 grams of glacial acetic acid are 
brought together in a 3-liter flask, and the mixture is warmed on the 
steam bath with occasional shaking until everything has gone into 
solution. The solution is filtered if need be, and cooled to 30° at the 
tap. Twenty-seven and sixth-tentlis grams of solid sodium nitrite is 
added. The flask' is swirled to make it dissolve, and is set aside at room 
temperature. After 3 or 4 hours, the flask is shaken to start precipita¬ 
tion of the product. It is allowed to stand for about 20 hours longer 
(22 to 24 hours altogether). The precipitate of tetracene is washed 
several times by decantation, transferred to a filter, and washed thor¬ 
oughly with water. The product is dried at room temperature and is 
stored in a bottle which is closed by means of a cork or rubber stopper. 
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Tetracene explodes readily from flame without appreciable 
noise but with the production of much black smoke. Rinkenbach 
and Burton, who have made an extended study of the explosive 
properties of tetracene, report that it explodes in 5 seconds at 
160° (mercury fulminate 190°). They found that it is slightly 
more sensitive to impact than mercury fulminate; an 8-inch drop 
of an 8-ounce weight was needed to explode it, a drop of 9-10 
inches to explode fulminate. 

The brisance of tetracene, if it is used alone and is fired by a 
fuse, is greatest when the explosive is not compressed at all. Thus, 
0.4 gram of tetracene, if uncompressed, crushed 13.1 grams of 
sand in the sand test; if compressed under a pressure of 250 
pounds per square inch, 9.2 grams; if under 500 pounds per square 
inch, 7.5 grams; and, if under 3000 pounds per square inch, 2.0 
grams. The data show the behavior of tetracene as it approaches 
the condition of being dead-pressed. 

In another series of experiments, Rinkenbach and Burton used 
charges of 0.4 gram of tetracene, compressed under a pressure of 
3000 pounds per square inch and initiated with varying amounts 
of fulminate (loaded under the same pressure), and found that 
the tetracene developed its maximum brisance (21.1 grams of 
sand crushed) when initiated with 0.4 gram of fulminate. A com¬ 
pound primer of 0.15 gram of tetryl initiated with 0.25 gram of 
mercury fulminate caused 0.4 gram of tetracene to crush 22.6 

grams, or substantially the same amount, of sand. It appears 
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then that tetracene is more brisant—and presumably explodes 
with a greater velocity of detonation—when initiated by ful¬ 
minate or tetryl than when self-initiated by fire. 

Tetracene is easily dead-pressed, its self-acceleration is low, 
and it is not suitable for use alone as an initiating explosive. 



Figure 104. Tetracene Crystals (150X). 

It is as efficient as fulminate only if it is externally initiated. 
It is used in detonators cither initiated by another primary ex¬ 
plosive and functioning as an intermediate booster or mixed with 
another primary explosive to increase the sensitivity of the latter 
to flame or heat. A recent patent recommends the use of a 


mixture of tetracene and lead azide in explosive rivets. Tetracene 
is used in primer caps where as little as 2% in the composition 

results in an improved uniformity of percussion sensitivity. 
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Hexamethylenetriperoxidediamine (HMTD) 

Hcxamcthylenetriperoxidediamine is the only organic peroxide 
which has been considered seriously as an explosive. Its explosive 
properties commend it, but it is too reactive chemically and too 
unstable to be of practical use. It is most conveniently prepared 
by treating hexamethylenetetramine with hydrogen peroxide in 
the presence of citric acid which promotes the reaction by com¬ 
bining with the ammonia which is liberated. 

Cllj-o—O-CII* 

+ 311*0,-► N—CHf—O—O—CIIi—N + 2NH* 

CHt—O—O—CIIj 

HexAznethyleneLriperoxkiediainine 

Preparation of Hexametkylenetriperoxidediamine. Fourteen grams of 
hexamethylenetetramine is dissolved in 45 grams of 30% hydrogen 
peroxide solution which is stirred mechanically in a beaker standing in 
a freezing mixture of cracked ice with water and a little salt. To the 
solution 21 grams of powdered citric acid is added slowly in small 
portions at a time while the stirring is continued and the temperature 
of the mixture is kept at 0* or below. After all the citric acid has dis¬ 
solved, the mixture is stirred for 3 hours longer while its temperature 
is kept at 0*. The cooling is then discontinued, the mixture is allowed 
to stand for 2 hours at room temperature, and the white crystalline 
product is filtered off, washed thoroughly with water, and rinsed with 
alcohol in order that it may dry out more quickly at ordinary tempera¬ 
tures. .** 

Hexamethylenetriperoxidediaminc is almost insoluble in water 
and in the common organic solvents at room temperature. It 
detonates when struck a sharp blow, but, when ignited, burns 
with a flash like nitrocellulose. Taylor and Rinkenbach found 
its true density (20°/20°) to be 1.57, its apparent density after 
being placed in a tube and tapped 0.66, and its density after 
being compressed in a detonator capsule under a pressure of 2500 
pounds per square inch only 0.91. They found that it required a 
3-cm. drop of a 2-kilogram weight to make it explode, but that 
fulminate required a drop of only 0.25 cm. In the sand test it 
pulverized 2% to 3 times as much Band as mercury fulminate, 
and slightly more sand than lead azide. It is not dead-pressed 
by a pressure of 11,000 pounds per square inch. It is considerably 
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more effective than mercury fulminate as an initiator of detona¬ 
tion. Taylor and Rinkenbach, working with 0.4-gram portions of 
the high explosives and with varying weights of the primary 
explosives, compressed in detonator capsules under a pressure of 
1000 pounds per square inch, found the minimum charges neces¬ 
sary to produce detonation to be as indicated in the following 
table. 

Minimum Initiating Charge 


(Grams) ok 
Hcxa mol hvlonrl ripor- 



Fulminate 

oxidediamine 


with 

With 

Without 


Reenforc- 

Reenforc¬ 

Reenforc¬ 

High Explosive 

ine Cap 

ing Cup 

ing Cap 

Trinitrotoluene . 

. 0.2G 

0.08 

0.10 

Picric acid . 

. 0.21 

0.05 

0.06 

Tetryl .... 

. 0.24 

0.05 

0.06 

Ammonium picratc . 

. 0.8-0.9 

030 

030 

Tctranitroanilinc . 

. 0.20 

0.05 

0.05 

Gunnidinc picmlc . 

. 0-30 

0.13 

0.15 
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Trinitrorcaorrinol . 020 0.08 0.10 

Ilrxanitrodi phony In mine. 0.05 0.05 

Trini trobcnraldchydc. 0.08 0.10 


Taylor and Rinkcnlmoh found that 0.05-gram portions of hexa- 
mcthylcnctripcroxidcdiaminc, pressed in No. 8 detonator capsules 
under a pressure of 1000 pounds per square inch and fired by 
means of a black-powder fuse crimped in the usual way, caused 
the detonation of ordinury 40% nitroglycerin dynamite and of a 
gelatin dynamite which had become insensitive after storage of 
more than a year. The velocity of detonation of HMTD, loaded 
at a density of 0.88 in a column 0.22 inch in diameter, was found 
by the U. S. Bureau of Mines Explosives Testing Laboratory to 
be 4511 meters per second. 

A small quantity of 1IMTD dccomjmscd without exploding 
when dropped onto molten metal at 190°, but a small quantity 
detonated instantly when dropped onto molten metal at 200°. 
A 0.05-gram sample ignited in 3 seconds at 149°. At temperatures 
which arc only moderately elevated the explosive shows signs of 
volatilizing and decomposing. Taylor and Rinkcnbach report the 
results of experiments in which sample's on watch glasses were 
heated in electric ovens at various temperatures, and weighed 
and examined from time to time, as shown below. The sample 
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which had been heated at 60° showed no evidence of decomposi¬ 
tion. The sample which had been heated at 75° was unchanged 
in color but had a faint odor of methylamine and appeared 
slightly moist. At 100° the substance gave off an amine odor. 
The residue which remained after 24 hours of heating at 100° 
consisted of a colorless liquid and needle crystals which w'crc 
soluble in water. 


% Weight Lost at 

60* 

75* 

100* 

In 2 hr?. 

. 0.10 

025 

325 

In 8 hre. 

. 035 

050 

2950 

In 24 hre. 

. 050 

130 

6725 

In 48 hre. 

. 050 

225 

9 9 9 9 


When hexamethylcnetriperoxidediamine is boiled with water, 
it disappears fairly rapidly, oxygen is given off, and the colorless 
solution is found to contain ammonia, formaldehyde, ethylene 
glycol, formic acid, and hexamethylenetetramine. 

Friction Primers 

Friction primers (friction tubes, friction igniters) are devices 
for the production of fire by the friction of the thrust, either push 
or pull, of a roughened rod or wire through a pellet of primer 
composition. They are used for firing artillery in circumstances 
where the propelling charge is loaded separately and is not en¬ 
closed in a brass case supplied with a percussion primer. They 
are sometimes crimped to an end of Bickford fuse for the purpose 
of lighting it. They are sometimes used for lighting flares, etc., 
which are thrown overboard from airplanes. For this use, the 
pull element of the primer is attached to the airplane by a length 
of twine or wire which the weight of the falling flare first pulls 
and then breaks off entirely. 

The following table shows three compositions which have been 
widely used in friction primers for artillery. All the materials 


Potassium chlorate . 


562 

445 

Antimony sulfide . 

. 1 

245 

416 

Sulfur . 

• ••••••• *9 

93 

35 

Meal powder . 

• •«••••• * • 

9 • ■ 

36 

Ground glass. 

9 • • • 9 • 9 • •• 

102 

35 


are in the powdered condition except in the first mixture where 
half of the potassium chlorate is powdered and half of it is granu- 
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lar. The first mixture is probably the best. The sulfur which is 
contained in the second and third mixtures makes them more 
sensitive, but also makes them prone to turn sour after they have 
been wet-mixed, and these mixtures ought to be made up with 
a small amount of anti-acid (calcium carbonate, trimcthylaminc, 
etc., not mentioned in the table). All the mixtures are wet-mixed 
with 5% gum arabic solution, loaded wet, and dried out in $itu 
to form pellets which do not crumble easily. 

In a typical friction primer for an airplane flare, ignition is 
secured by pulling a loop of braided wire coated with red phos¬ 
phorus and shellac through a pellet, made from potassium chlo¬ 
rate (14 parts) and charcoal (1.6 parts), hardened with dextrin 
(0.3 part). 

Percussion Primers 

Percussion primers produce fire or flame from the impact of 
the trigger or firing pin of a pistol, rifle, or cannon, or of the 
inertia-operated device in a fuze which functions when the pro¬ 
jectile starts on its flight (the so-called concussion element, the 
primer of which is called a concussion primer) or of that which 
functions when the projectile strikes its target (the percussion 
element). A typical primer composition consists of a mixture of 
mercury fulminate (a primary explosive which produces the first 
explosion with heat and flame), antimony sulfide (a combustible 
material which maintains the flame for a longer time), and potas¬ 
sium chlorate (an oxidising agent which supplies oxygen for the 
combustion). Sometimes no single primary explosive substance 
is present; the mixture itself is the primary explosive. Sometimes 
the compositions contain explosives such as TNT, tetryl, or 
PETN, which make them hotter, or ground glass which makes 
them more sensitive to percussion. Hot particles of solid (glass 
or heavy metal oxide) thrown out by a primer will set fire to 
black powder over a considerable distance, but they will fall 
onto smokeless powder without igniting it. The primers which 
produce the hottest gas are best suited for use with smokeless 
powder. 

Primer compositions arc usually mixed by hand on a glass-top 
table by a workman wearing rubber gloves and working alone 
in a small building remote from others. They are sometimes 
mixed dry, but in this country more commonly wet, with water 
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or with water containing gum arabic or gum tragacanth, with 
alcohol alone or with an alcohol solution of shellac. The caps are 
loaded in much the same manner that blasting caps are loaded, 
the mixture is pressed down by machine and perhaps covered 
with a disc of tinfoil, the anvil is inserted and pressed into place 
(unless the primer is to be used in a cartridge or fuze of which 
the anvil is already an integral part), and the caps are finally 
dried in a dry-house and stored in small magazines until needed 
for loading. 



Top vlow (2 types) 

Fiouu 106. Primer Cap for Small Arms Cartridge. 
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For many years the standard mixture in France for all caps 
which were to be fired by the blow of a hammer was made from 
2 parts of mercury fulminate, 1 of antimony sulfide, and 1 of 
saltpeter. This was mixed and loaded dry, and was considered 
to be safer to handle than similar mixtures containing potassium 
chlorate. Where a more sensitive primer was needed, the standard 
French composition for all concussion and percussion primers 
of fuzes was made from 5 parts of mercury fulminate and 9 parts 
each of antimony sulfide and potassium chlorate. 

All the compositions listed in the following table (gum or 
shellac binder not included) have been used, in small arms 
primers or in fuze primers, by one or another of the great powers, 
and they illustrate the wide variations in the proportions of the 
ingredients which are possible or desirable according to the design 
of the device in which the primer is used. 


Mercury fulminate. 10.0 28.0 48.8 
Potassium chlorate. 37.0 355 24.4 
Antimony sulfide... 40.0 28.0 26.2 

Sulfur. 

Meal powder. . 

Ground gloss. 13.0 85 

Ground coke. 

Tetryl . 


4 5 2 11.0 32 165 7 19.0 

2 0 3 525 45 50.0 21 33.0 

3 3 3 365 23 335 17 435 

. 25 

. 25 

5 .;. 5 ... 

. 1 . 

. 2 .' ... 
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A non-fulminate primer composition is probably somewhat 
safer to mix than one which contains fulminate. It contains no 
single substance which is a primary explosive, only the primary 
explosive mixture of the chlorate with the appropriate combusti¬ 
ble material, or, more exactly, the explosive which exists at the 
point of contact between particles of the two substances. For a 
non-fulminate primer to perform properly, it is necessary that 
the composition should be mixed thoroughly and very uniformly 
in order that dissimilar particles may be found in contact with 
each other beneath the point of the anvil and may be crushed 
together by the blow of the trigger. It is not absolutely essential 
that fulminate compositions should be mixed with the same uni¬ 
formity. Even if no fulminate happens to lie beneath the point 
of the anvil, the trigger blow sufficiently crushes the sensitive 
material in the neighborhood to make it explode. For mechanical 
reasons, the ingredients of primer composition ought not to be 
pulverized too finely. 

Several non-fulminate primer compositions are listed below. 


Potassium chlorate. 

.... 50 

5054 

67 

60 

53 

Antimony sulfide . 

.... 20 

2631 


30 

17 

Lead thiocyanate . 

. 

• • • 


• • 

25 

Lead peroxide . 

.... 25 

• • • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

Cuprous thiocyanate. 

• > • > • • 

• • • 

15 

3 

• • 

TNT. 

.... 5 


.. 


5 

Sulfur . 

• • * • • ► 

8.76 

16 

7 

• • 

Charcoal . 

• • • • • • 

... 

2 

• • 

• • 

Ground glass . 

• • • • • * 

1239 

• # 

• • 

• * 

Shellac . 


2.00 


• • 

• • 


Sulfur ought not to be used in any primer composition, whether 
fulminate or non-fulminate, which contains chlorate unless an 
anti-acid is present. In a moist atmosphere, the sulfuric acid, 
which is inevitably present on the sulfur, attacks the chlorate, 
liberating chlorine dioxide which further attacks the sulfur, pro¬ 
ducing more sulfuric acid, and causing a self-catalyzed souring 
which results first in the primer becoming slow in its response 
to the trigger (hang fire) and later in its becoming inert (mis¬ 
fire). It is evident that the presence of fulminate in the com¬ 


position will tend to nullify the effect of the souring, and that it 
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is safest to avoid the use of sulfur with chlorate especially in 
non-fulminate mixtures. The second of the above-listed com¬ 
positions is an undesirable one in this respect. In the third and 
fourth compositions, the cuprous thiocyanate serves both as a 
combustible and as an anti-acid, and it helps, particularly in the 



Figure 106. Longitudinal Sections of Military Rifle Ammunition of the 
First World War. (Courtesy Emile Monnin Chamot.) The cartridge at 
the bottom, French 9.0-mra. Lebel rifle, the one above it, German 7.9-mm. 
Mauser, and the one above that, Canadian 30 caliber, all have anvils 
of the Berdan type integrally one with the metal of the cartridgo case. 

third mixture, by supplying copper oxide which is a solid vehicle 
for the transfer of heat. The first and the last of the above-listed 
mixtures are the best. They contain no sulfur, and they contain 
lead enough to supply plenty of solid particles of hot material. 

Gunnery experts ascribe a large part of the erosion of shotgun 
and rifle barrels to the action of the soluble salts which are pro¬ 
duced from the materials of the primer compositions, particularly 
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to the chlorides which come from the chlorate, and to the sulfates 
which result from the combustion of the antimony sulfide. The 
following table lists several non-chlorate, non-crosive primer 
compositions. They contain no compounds of chlorine. They con¬ 


Mercury fulminate . 

. 36 

40 

25 

20 

39 

Antimony sulfide . 

...... 20 

25 

15 

20 

9 

Barium nitrate . 


25 

25 

40 

41 

Lead peroxide. 



35 

10 


Lead chromate.. 

. 40 

0 • 


■ 4 


Barium carbonate . 

****** •• 

6 


w 

a a 


Picric acid . 

• ••••• • • 

0 0 



5 

Powdered glass . 

. 4 

4 


4 0 

6 

Calcium silicidc . 

•••••• •• 



10 



tain either lead or barium or both, and both of these metals form 
sulfates which arc insoluble in water. Moreover, the soluble por¬ 
tions of the residues from the primers which contain barium 
nitrate are alkaline and are even capable of neutralizing any 
acidity which might arise from the smokeless powder. 
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INDEX OF SUBJECTS 


A 

Absorption of moisture by smoke¬ 
less powder, 288, 313 ff. 
Accelerant coating, 328 
Acetaldehyde, 235, 278, 384, 405, 407 
Acetic acid, solvent, 207, 225, 227, 

240, 241, 243, 244, 245, 312, 444 
Acetnaphthalide, 150 

Acetone, 150 

solvent, 135, 152, 158, 159, 174, 
177, 180, 184, 188, 189, 207, 218, 
219, 225, 228, 227, 229, 232, 240, 

241, 242, 243, 259, 289, 275, 279, 
282, 284, 290, 296, 298, 297, 319, 
321, 334, 388, 397, 398, 433, 438, 
437, 444 

Acetophenone, 321 
Acet-p-toluidc, 385 
Acetyldinitroglycerin, 222 
Acetylene, 3, 235 

Aerial shells, 44, 58, 83, 81, 82, 83, 
88, 87, 88, 100ff.. Ill 
Airplane flares, 83, 68, 89 
Albit, 381 . 

Alcohol, 80, 88, 89, 81, 84, 88, 90, 
119, 134, 135, 150 
solvent, 135, 138, 145, 149, 152, 
158, 188. 189, 181, 184, 185, 188, 
187, 207, 208, 218, 218, 219, 225, 
227, 230, 232, 238, 237, 238, 240, 
241, 242, 243, 244, 258, 285, 279, 
284, 290, 300, 304, 305, 311, 315, 
321, 322, 359, 380, 389, 371, 372, 
373, 378, 380, 394, 395, 397, 398, 
404, 410, 428, 433, 438, 437, 445, 
447 

Alcoholic ammonia, 312, 375 
Aldol, 235 

Alkaline permanganate oxidation, 


128 

Alkylguanidine, 388 ' 

Alkylnitroguanidine, 388 
Allyl chloride, 199 
Alum, 81, 353 

Aluminum, 25, 82, 68, 89, 81. 83, 
88, 87, 89, 93, 99, 105, 108, 112, 
117, 118, 119, 358, 380, 388, 429 
Aluminum cordeau, 11 
Aluminum flares, 88 
Aluminum picrate, 165 
Aluminum plate test, 28, 27, 421 
Aluminum stars, 84, 88 
Aluminum sulfate, 353 
Amatol, 124, 387 
Amber, 37. 55, 57. 58, 81 
Amber stars, 85, 88 
Amber torches, 67 
Amidpulver, 49 
Arainoguanidine, 383, 447, 448 
Aminoguanidine bicarbonate, 449 
Aminonitroguanidine, 387 
Aminotetraaole, 448 
Ammelide, 387 
Ammeline, 387 
Ammonal, 25, 388 
Ammoo-carboni te, 352 
Ammonia alcoholic, 312, 375 
Ammonia dynamite, 334, 339, 341, 
342 

Ammonia gelatin dynamite, 346 
Ammoniacal copper sulfate, 376 
Ammoniacal silver nitrate, 219, 376, 
401, 402, 448 
Ammoniakkrut, 335 
Ammonium acetate, 430 
Ammonium alum, 353 
Ammonium carbamate, 372 
Ammonium carbonate, 279, 284, 


385, 388 

Ammonium chlorate, 359 
Ammonium chloride, 58, 80, 85, 67, 
123, 352, 353, 357, 392 
Ammonium dichromatc, 120 
Ammonium iodide, 375 
Ammonium nwthylnitrumine, 372 
Ammonium nil rule, 3, 49, 50, 120, 
130, 133, 154, 157, 169, 172, 228, 
242, 275, 276, 281, 324, 333, 335, 
338, 348, 350, 352, 353, 385, 387, 
388, 370, 379, 380, 391 
effect of particle rise on velocity 
of detonation, 351 
effect on temperature of explo¬ 
sion of dynamite, 351 
explosibility of, 349 
temperature of explosion of, 210 , 
350, 391 

Ammonium nitrate explosives, 341, 
342, 343, 348, 350, 351, 352, 359, 

384 

invention of, 335, 338 
Ammonium nitrate military ex¬ 
plosives, 387, 388, 391 
Ammonium oxalate, 352, 353, 385 
Ammonium perchlorate, 3, 359, 385, 


Ammonium persulfate, 312 
Ammonium phosphate, 357 
Ammonium picrate, 51, 83, 70, 71, 
167, 188, 443 
in colored fires, 71 
preparation of, 188 
sensitivity to initiation, 434, 452 
sensitivity to shock, 185 
sensitivity to temperature, 185 
Ammonium sulfate, 353, 379, 380 
Ammonium sulfide, 280, 377, 443 


Ammonium thiocyanate, 120, 387, 
388, 375, 379 

Ammonium trinitrocrssolate, 189 
Ammonpenthrinit, 281 
Ammonpulver, 45, 49, 60 
Ammunition, complete round of, 

6ff. 

Amyl acetate, 244, 321, 438 
Amyl alcohol, 207, 307, 306, 309, 310 
Anagram, black powder, 38 
Analysis of black powder, 47, 48 
Angina pectoris, 208 
Aniline, 120, 128, 129, 131, 133, 138. 
141, 150. 178, 181. 185, 188, 308, 
371, 385, 308, 438, 444 
Aniline nitrate, 442 
Anilino red, 285 
Anilite, 355 
Anisic acid, 170 
Anisol, 170 

Anthracene, 124, 129, 327 
Anti-acid, 84, 108, 275, 308, 333, 342, 
454, 456, 457 
Anti-flash agents, 327 
Anti-flash bugs, 324, 325 
Antimony metal, 84, 89, 71, 83, 96 
Antimony sulfide, 7, 53, 55, 57, 58, 
61, 64, 68, 69, 71, S3, 86, 87, 89, 
95, 99, 453, 454, 455, 456, 458 
Antioxidant, 323, 325 
Anvil, 455, 457 
Arabinose tetranitrate, 240 
ArgoU, 328 

Armor-piercing shell, 9 
Aromatic nitro compounds, 125 ff., 
208, 289, 297, 299, 317, 327, 341, 
349, 350, 359, 381, 433 
poisonous nature of, 125 
Arsenic sulfide, 61, 83; see also 
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Realgar; Orpiment 
Arsenious oxide, 124 
Artifice, 52 
Artificial silk, 257 
Ash in black powder, 48 
Asphalt, Syrian, 121 
Attenuated ballistite, 259 
Augendre’s white powder, 358 
Auramine, 123 
Aurantim, 184 
Aurora lights, 71 
Aurum fulminana, 31, 401 
Authorised explosives, 347 
Azidotetrasole, 447 
Aso group, 127 

B 

Ball-grain powder, 205, 328 ff. 
Ballistic pendulum, 24 
Ballistite, 50, 214, 259, 293, 294, 295, 
290, 298, 306, 332, 343 

Ballistite, attenuated, 259 
erosive action of, 388 
fUshlciM, 299 
progresrive burning, 318 
■uperattenuated, 327 
Bamboo, 72, 114, 110 
Barium aside, 411 
Barium carbonate, 01, 04, 458 
Barium chlorate, 00, 70, 72, 80, 119 
Barium nitrate, 01, 02, 04, 05, 87, 
08, 70, 71, 72, 83, 84, 85, 80, 99, 
117, 118, 270, 287, 289, 290, 292, 
333, 352, 353, 458 
Barium perchlorate, 85, 80, 99 
Barium picrate, 03 
Barrel snakes, 120 
Baas detonating fuze, 7 
Beef suet, 198 
Bellite, 349 
Bengal flame, 58 
Bengal lights, 52, 03, 70 
Bensalaminoguanidine nitrate, prep¬ 
aration of, 383, 384 
Bensaldehyde, 133. 151, 384 
Bensaklehyde guanylhydrasone ni¬ 
trate, 383, 384 

Bensaldehyde phenylhydrasone, 150 
Bensene, 129, 131, 133, 140, 154, 102 
nitration of, 128, 133 
solvent, 135, 145, 152, 154, 158, 
174, 177, 181, 184, 185, 207, 210, 
225, 227, 230, 282, 292, 293, 310, 
319, 321, 322, 371, 374, 395, 398, 
433, 438, 445, 447 

Bensene addition compound with 
mercuric nitrate, 102, 103 
Benzene-insoluble impurities in 
tetryl, 177, 178, 179, 180 
Bensenediasonium nitrate, 442 
temperature of explosion, 411 
Benzidine, 179, 180 
Bensoic acid, 128 
Benzyl benzoate, 320 
Benzylnaphthylamine, 150 
Bensylurea, 322 
Bergmann-Junk test, 208 
Bickford fuse, 12 
Biguanide, 379 
Biphenyl, 159 
Bismarck brown, 205, 266 


Bismuth, 01 
Bitumen, 35 
Biuret, 374 

Black match, 4, 5, 45, 55, 67, 09. 81, 
83, 90, 92, 98, 99, 102, 103, 104, 
111, 122 

Black powder, 2, 4, 5, 7, 8, 10, 23, 

28 ff., 211, 253, 289, 326, 331, 334, 
346, 348, 349, 390, 405, 416, 454 
anagram, 38 
analysis, 47, 48 
burning of, 42 
development of, 39 ff. 
erosive action of, 388 
in flashless charges, 324 
in pyrotechnics, 52, 55, 58, 74, 75, 
70, 78, 80, 81, 90, 92. 93, 97, 99, 
102, 103, 104, 105, 111, 112 
manufacture, 40, 44, 46 ff. 
mill, 45, 46 

modified compositions, 45, 87, 89, 
90 

temperature of explosion, 210 
temperature of ignition, 21 
uses of, 43 
Black smoke. 124 
Black snakes, 120, 121 
Black wax, 118 

Blasting caps, 195, 212, 331, 332, 330, 
343, 357, 364, 413ff.; tee alto 
Detonators 

Blasting gelatin. 258, 259, 332, 334, 
343, 344, 345 
drop test of, 209, 226. 285 
erosive action of, 388 
temperature of explosion, 210 
Trauzl test of, 211, 235, 285 
velocity of detonation of, 210, 330 
Blasting of Hoosac tunnel, 212 
Blasting powder, 48, 49 
Bleaching powder, 252 
Blending of smokeless powder, 300 
Blocking press, 303 
Blowing charge, 103 
Blue fire, 58, 01 
Blue lances, 58, 70 
Blue lights, 05 
Blue smoke, 123 
Blue stars, 84, 85, 80 
Blue torches, 67 

Blue vitriol, 353; tee alto Copper 
sulfate 

Boiling, sour, 204 
stabilizing, 201 ff. 

Boiling points of explosives, 206 
Bomb, erosion, 388, 389 
manomctric, 23, 24, 132, 157, 169, 

172, 175, 182, 389, 390, 391 
practice, 43 

Bombs, explosive for, 138, 157, 172, 
187, 355, 361, 364, 391 
Bombshells; tee Aerial shells 
Bone ash, 61 
Bones of Adam, 38 
Booster, 10, 11, 14, 166, 167, 168, 

173, 182, 190, 256, 417, 420, 424, 
425, 450 

Borax, 353 

Boulenge chronograph, 14 
Bounce, 90 
Box stars, 82, 83 
Bran, 340, 346 


Brandy, 40, 55, 57 
Brimstone; tee Sulfur 
Brisance, 3, 210, 217, 234, 238. 280, 
344, 358, 368, 396, 422. 449 
tests of, 23 ff. 

Bris&nt explosive, 219, 238, 277, 281, 
286, 361, 364, 427, 433, 437, 442, 
450 

Brown charcoal, 42 
Brown powder, 41 
Bulk powder, 287 ff. 

Bullet impact test, 186 
Burnt lees of wine, 31 
Butyl acetate, 292 
Butyl centralite, 319; tee alto Di- 
butyldiphenylurca 
Butyl tetryl, 183 
Butylamine, 183 
Butylaniline, 183 
Butylene glycol, 235 
Butylene glycol dinitrate, 235 
Butyraldehydc, 407 

C 

CT», CPi (coton-poudre), 258, 259, 
266, 320, 321, 327 
Cadmium azide. 183, 411, 412 
Cadmium fulminate, 183, 411, 412 
Cadmium picrute, 104 
Calcium azide, 411 
Calcium carbide, 377 
Calcium carbonate, 66, 86, 105, 106, 
122, 124, 185. 189, 276, 308, 333, 
339, ail. 345, 454 

Calcium chloride (muriulc), 60, 133, 
377 

Calcium cyanuraide, 377 
Calcium fluoride, 71 
Calcium hydroxide, 278 
Calcium nitrate, 200. 201, 229 
Calcium picrate, 63, 104 
Calcium silicide, 458 
Calcium sulfate, 353 
Calomel, 04, 05, 67, 70, 72, 85, 86 
Calx, 38 

Camphor, 40, 55. 61, 257, 258, 289, 
293, 294 

Candle composition, 78, 79, 80, 81, 
99, 102 

Cane sugar, 04, 239, 240, 247, 333, 
334, 350, 358 

Caps, blasting, 195, 212, 331, 332, 
330, 343, 357, 304 
primer, 455 
toy, 105, 100, 107, 400 
Carbamic acid ethyl ester, 322 
Carbamic esters (urethanes), 374 
Carbamide, 372; tee alto Urea 
Carbanilide, 188 
Carbazol, 150 

Carbohydrates, nitrated, 244 ff. 
Carbon dioxide, 277, 323, 326 
Carbon disulfide, 48, llfl, 225, 227, 
354, 438 
solvent, 181 

Carbon monoxide, 276, 277, 323, 
327, 352 
oxime of, 408 

'temperature of inflammation of 
air containing, 325 
Carbon tetrabromide. 375 
Carbon tetrachloride, explosion of, 


with sodium, etc., 402, 403 
eolvent, 145, 152, 181, 216, 398, 447 
Carbonite, 351, 352 
Casemate, 187 

Cast-iron filings, 52, 57, 58, 95 
Cast-iron turnings, 90, 92 
Castor oil, 68, 258, 269, 358, 359, 
360, 365 

Catalyst, 276, 277, 377 
Catalytic process for picric acid, 
162, 163 

Cathode-ray oscillograph, 18 
Cavities, 9. 10, 144 
Celluloid, 257. 293, 308 
Cellulose, 192, 256, 257, 259, 260, 
265 

sulfate, 260, 264 
trinitrate, 257 

Centralite, 299, 308, 319, 320, 329, 
330 

Cereal meal, 336, 341, 352, 353 
Ceric sulfate, 430 
Chalk; tee Calcium carbonate 
Charcoal, 2, 28, 34, 37, 38. 39, 40. 42. 
45, 48. 49, 50, 52, 53, 61, 66, 69, 
72, 74, 75, 76. 78, 79, 83. 84. 85. 
86, 87, 88, 89, 92, 93, 95, 96. 97, 
99, 104, 105, 112, 117, 196, 254, 
275, 331, 333, 335, 336, 341, 350, 
357, 388, 454, 456 
brown, 42 

Charcoal effect, 92, 93, 98 
Cheddite, 157, 358, 359, 360, 361, 
362, 365 

Chinese crackers, 2, 111 ff. 

Chinese fire, 52, 57, 58 
Chloramine, 427 

Chlorate; tee Potamum chlorate 
Chlorate explosives, 357 ff. 
Chloratotrimercuraldehyde, 411 
Chlorine, 199 
Chlorine dioxide, 456 
Chlorobenzene, 130, 131, 135, 140 
nitration of, 140 ff. 

Chloroform, explosion of, with 
sodium, etc.. 402, 403 
solvent. 152, 174, 181, 186, 200, 207, 
216, 225. 227, 284, 309, 371, 374. 
394, 395. 397, 433, 437, 445 
Chlorohydrin, 220 
Chloropicrin, 375 
Chrome alum, 353 
Chrome yellow, 122 
Chromic acid. 135 
Chromium oxide. 276 
Chromium picrate, 165 
Chronograph, 14, 16 
Chrysoidine. 123 
Cinnabar, 61 

Cinnamic acid, 127, 385, 398 
Citric acid, 451 

Classification of explosives, 2ff. 
Clay, 73. 76, 77, 78, 80, 90. 92, 111, 
112 

Clinker, 46 
Coal, 61, 334, 336, 352 
Coal dust, 334 
Coal Ur, 129 

Coated powder, 298, 307, 313, 319, 
328, 329 

Cobalt azide, 411 
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Cobult oxide, 61 
Cocoa powder, 41, 42 
Colliery St oolite, 360 
Collodin, 2S7 

Collodion (collodion nitrocotton), 
192, 210, 217, 218, 219, 223, 226, 
227, 233, 235, 257, 258, 281, 284, 
297, 334, 335, 343, 344, 345, 346, 
351 

Colloided smokeless powder, 4, 7, 
41, 170, 292 ff. 

Colophony, 360; see also Rosin 
Colored fire sticks, 119 
Colored gerbs, 89 
Colored fights, 63 ff. 

Colored smokes, 122, 123 
Colored stars, 84, 85, S6 
Colored torches, 67 
Combination fuze, 7, 9 
Comets, 98, 99 
Common fire, 58 

Compound detonator, 2S0, 414, 417, 
421, 424, 438, 442, 419 
Concussion, 8, 454 
Conjugate system, 137, 163 
Cool explosive, 324, 348, 387, 392 
Copper, 429 

Copper acetate, 60, 61, 447 
Copper aoetylidc, 1, 3, 5 
Copper ammonium chloride, 65 
Copper azide, 411, 412 
Copper catalyst, 277 
Copper chloride, 5, 406 
basic; sec Copper oxychloride 
Copper cynnainidc, 376 
Copper filings, 57, 58 
Copper fulminate, 411, 412 
Copper nitrate, 60 
Copper oxalate, 85, 423, 424 
Copper oxide, 67, 457 
Copper oxychloride, 67, 70, 84 
Copper picrate, 63, 165 
Copper powder, 134, 135, 158 
Copper sulfate (blue vitriol), 58, 
60, 61, 353, 384 
basic, 70, 84 

Copper tetrammine nitrate, 149 
Copper thiocyanate, 456, 457 
Cordeau, 11 PT., 16, 17, 140, 194; see 
also Detonating fuse 
Cordeau Bickford, 12 
Cordeau Lheure, 164 
Cordite, 214, 295, 296, 298, 317, 343 
erosive action of, 388 
Cork, carbonized, 356 
Corn remover, 258 
Corning mill, 46 
Corning milldust, 5, 47 
Coton-poudre (CP,, CP,), 258, 259, 
266, 320, 321, 327 

Cotton, 245, 247, 251, 252, 254, 256, 
280 

Crackers, 34, 35, 36 
Chinese, 2, lllff. 

English, 74, 97, 98, 111 
flash; 111, 117 
lady, 111 
mandarin, 111 
Cracking, 129, 224 

Cracking gas, 199, 231 

Crcsol, 129, 130, 169 

Cresylite, 166, 169; see also Tri- 


nitrocresol 
Crimping, 113, 114 
Crum Brown and Gibson, modified 
rule, 127, 133, 141 
Crusher gauge, 23 
Cryolite, 63, 70, 71 
Crystal, 57 
Cut stars, 81, 89 

Cyanamide. 369, 375. 376, 377, 384, 
385, 387, 392, 447 
Cyanic acid, 370, 373, 374, 387 
Cyanogen, 3, 387 
Cyanogen bromide, 376 
Cyanogen chloride, 376 
Cyanogen iodide, 375 
Cyanosis, 125 

Cyanuric acid, 374, 387, 433 
Cyanuric chloride, 432, 433 
Cyanuric triazide, 432 ff. 
Cyclohexanone, 278, 285 
Cycionite, 277, 369, 396 ff. ' 
Cycloparaffins, 129 
Cyclopentanone, 278, 285 
Cyclotrimethylenetrinitramine (cy¬ 
cionite), 277, 369, 396 ff. 
Cystamine, 397; see also Hexa¬ 
methylenetetramine 
Cystogcn, 397; sec also Hexameth¬ 
ylenetetramine 

D 

DD, explosive, 166 
DDNP, 443; see also Diazodinitro- 
phenol 

DNT; see Dinitrotoluene 
DN’X; see Dinitroxylcnc 
Dead pressed explosive, 4, 410, 424, 
438, 441, 444, 450, 451 
Dearrangement, urea, 373, 384, 385, 
386, 392 

Decomposition by heat, 204, 206, 
237, 266, 267, 452, 453 
Decomposition in vacuum, 269 
Definition of explosive, 1 

Dehydrating press, 299, 300, 302 
Density of louding. 24, 132, 169, 172, 
175, 182, 267, 286, 337, 391 
effect upon explosive decomposi¬ 
tion, 390 

optimum, 14. 139, 361, 362, 363 
Dermatitis, 125 
Deterrent, 291, 319, 328, 329 
Detonating fuse, 11 ff., 349; see also 
Cordeau 

Detonation, velocity of, 11, 12,14 ff., 
17, 18, 139, 140, 172, 175, 192, 
193, 194, 209, 210, 217, 231, 232, 
234, 238, 280, 281, 283, 286, 336, 
337, 340, 344, 351, 353, 356, 357, 
361, 362, 363, 364, 365, 366, 395, 
396, 410, 419, 434, 450, 452 
Detonators, 211, 237, 256, 281, 335, 
349, 356, 400, 413 ff., 426, 434, 
439 

compound, 125, 182, 183, 184, 187, 
189, 190, 280, 414, 420, 421, 438, 
442 

electric, 214, 414, 424 
manufacture of, 415, 416 
reenforced, 414, 418, 420, 446, 452 
sizes of, 414 


testing of, 421 ff. 

Devil among the tailors, 98 
Dextrin, 64, 66, 67, 72. 78, 79, 81, 83, 
84, 85. 86, 87. 88. 89. 92. 99, 117, 
118, 119, 120, 289, 425, 426, 454 
Dextrose, 208 
Diamylose, 244 
hexanitrate, 244 
tetranitrate, 244 

Diatomaceous earth, 332; see also 
Fuller’s earth 
Diazobenzene nitrate, 442 
Diazodinitrophenol, 238, 421, 443 ff. 
minimum initiating charge, 231 
small leud block test, 231 
Diazonium salts, 441 
Dibenzylnaphthylamine, 150 
Dibutyl phthalate, 327 
Dibutyldiphenylurea, 322 
Dichlorobensene, 140 
Dicyandiumide, 376, 377, 378, 379, 
380, 392 

solubility of, in water, 377 
Dicyandiamidine, 378 
Diethanolamine, 224 
Diethylacetal, 407 
Diethylaniline, 183 
Diethyldiphenylurea, 265, 319, 322, 
327 

Diethylene glycol dinitrate, 228 
Diethylurea, 322 
Diglycerin, 222 
Digylcerin tetranitrate, 222 
Diglycol, 224 
Dimethyl oxalate, 395 
Dimethylacetal, 407 
Dimethylaniline, 150, 176, 177, 178, 
179, 392 

Dimethyldiamonobensene, 150 
Dimethyldiphenylurea, 319, 320, 322 
Dimethylnitramine, 371 
Dimethyloxamide, 394 
Dimethylphenyltolyhirea, 320 
Dimethylsulfamide, 395 
Dimethyltoluidine, 147 
Dimethylurea, 322 
Dioitroaniline, 141, 189 
Dinitroanisol, 136 

Dinitrobenzene, 133, 135, 158, 349, 
364 

preparation of, 134 
Dinitrobensene-diato-oxide, 443; see 
also Diasodinitrophenol 
Dinitrobutylaniline, 183 
Dinitrochlorobenzene, 131, 140, 141, 
162, 170, 171, 172, 183, 184, 185, 
189 

preparation of, 141 
use in synthesis of explosives, 131, 
141, 162, 227, 229. 230, 276 
Dinitrochlorohydrin, 207, 215, 220, 
221, 341 

Dinitrocresol, 147 
Dinitrodiglycol, 226, 229 
Dinitrodimethyloxamide, 371, 394, 
395 

Dinitrodimethylsulfamide, 395, 396 
Dinitrodiphenylamine, 185, 312 
Dinitroethyleneurco. 393 
Dinitroglycerin, 200, 206, 207, 2 !Iff., 
218. 219, 222 

Dinitrohydroxylaminotoluene. 125 


Dinitromethylaniline, 141, 180 
Dinitronaphthuline, 155 ff., 350, 364 , 
367. 391 

Dinitronaphthol, 163 
Dinitrophenol, 141, 150, 160, 161, 
162, 166. 189 

Dinitrophenol sulfonic acid, 160 
Dinitrophenoxyethyl alcohol. 227 
Dinitrophenylethanolamine. 229, 230 
Dinitrotoluene. 142, 145, 147. 20S, 
242, 281. 297, 317, 318. 326, 327, 
329. 336, 352. 359, 364, 365 
Dinitrotolylmethylamine, 147 
Dinitroxylene, 299, 317, 322 
Dinol, 443; see also Diazodinitro¬ 
phenol 

DipenU; see Dipentaerythrite hexa¬ 
nitrate 

Dipentaeryihrite, 281, 282 
Dipentaerythrite hexanitrate, 281 , 

• 282, 283 

decomposition by heat, 395 
Diphenyl sulfide, 208 
Dipheny(amine, 48. 136. 158, 180, 
184, 240, 242, 265, 275, 276, 289, 
292, 308, 309, 310. 311, 312, 327, 
328, 329 

Diphenylamine derivatives formed 
during aging of powder, 311 
Diphenylamine reagent, 48, 371, 384, 
386, 398 

Diphenylbensamide, 309, 310 
Diphenylcarbamic acid phenyl es¬ 
ter, 322 

DiphenyInitroeamine, 309, 310, 311, 
312, 313 

Diphenyltolylurea, 322 
Diphenylurea, 188, 322 
Dipicrylurea, 188 
Discovery of gunpowder, 28 ff. 
Disulfur dichloride, 438 
Ditetrazolyltriaiine, 448 
Ditolylurea, 322 

Dope. 276. 334. 340. 345 
DuubJe-lmse amok Hr** powder. 226 
203. 294 , 205, 206, 208. 299. 307,’ 
320. 329 

Dow process. 130. 131. 140 
Drift, 73. 75 
Drivers. 91, 92 

Drop test, 21, 138, 165. 172, 175. 182, 
184, 186, 189. 209. 221. 226, 227, 
230, 231, 238. 242. 280, 282, 285. 
336. 340. 366, 394 , 398, 431, 434, 
437, 449, 451 
Drowning wash, 203 
Du lei to, 238 

Dulcitol hexanitrate. 238 
Dynamite, 3, 14. 139. 154, 157, 175, 
198. 203. 204, 207. 212, 214, 229, 
308, 331 ff, 452 
frozen. 210 

manufacture of, 338, 339, 340, 342 
non-freezing, 125, 130, 145, 215, 
220, 222, 223, 238 
velocity of detonation, 193, 210, 
337 

E 

E. C. powder, 289 
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Ecrasite, 169 

Effect of groups, orienting, 127, 155 
on euse of substitution, 128, 159 
on explosive strength, 132, 133 
on toxicity. 125 

EfTect of temperature on orienta¬ 
tion, 127 

Electric detonator, 214 

Electric effect, 99 

Electric spreader stars, 87, 88 

Electric stars, 83, 85, 88, 99 
English crackers, 74, 97, 98, 111 
Epsom salt, 353; see also Magne¬ 
sium sulfate 

Erosion, 296, 388, 389, 457, 458 
Erythrite, 235, 278 
Erythritol tetranitrate, 235, 280 
Ester interchange, 171 
Ethanolamine, 199, 229, 230 
Ether, solvent. 135, 152. 169. 181, 
1S6, 187, 207. 216, 218, 219, 225, 
226, 242, 279, 284, 300, 305, 311, 
369, 371, 372, 374, 376. 394, 395, 

397, 398, 433, 438, 447 
Ether-alcohol, solvent. 255, 256, 257. 

258, 259, 267, 275, 287, 289, 292, 
297, 299, 302, 304, 313, 316, 317, 
334, 376 

Ethyl acctute, solvent, 168, 184, 207, 
219, 244, 296, 321, 328, 329, 388, 

398, 444 

Ethyl acetoacetate, 320 
Ethyl bensoate, 398 
Ethyl centralite, 319 
Ethyl citrate, 320 
Ethyl malonate, 320, 321 
Ethyl nitrate, 191, 192,194, 195, 233, 
331, 405 

Ethyl nitrite, 405, 428 
Ethyl oleute, 321 
Ethyl oxalate, 320, 321 
Ethyl phthalate, 320, 322 
Ethyl picrate, 172 
Ethyl ricinoleate, 320 
Ethyl sebacate, 320, 322 
Ethyl stearate, 320, 321 
Ethyl succinate, 320 
Ethyl tetryl, 183 
Ethylaniline, 183 

Ethylcarbamic acid ethyl ester, 322 
Ethylene, 199, 223. 224, 229, 230, 234 
nitration of, 228 
Ethylene chloride, 207 
Ethylene chlorohydrin, 224 
Ethylene dinitrate, 223; see also Ni- 
troglycol 

Ethylene glycol dinitrate, 223; see 
also Nitroglycol 
Ethylene oxide, 224 
Ethylene urea, 322, 393 
Ethylenedinitrnmine, 393, 394, 396 
Ethyltriphenylurea, 322 
Eutectic, 154, 166 

Explosifs NX, NT, NTN, NDNT, 
N2TN, 367 

Explosif P, 360, 361. 362 
Explosif 8, 360, 361, 362, 367; see 
also Schneidcritc 
Explosive, definition of, 1 
Explosive N4, 391 
Explosive NO, 391 


Explosive power, tests of, 23 ff. 
Explosive wave, 11, 12, 13, 18, 138 
External moisture, 305, 313, 314, 315 
Extra-dynamite, 335 
Exudation, 144, 335. 338 

F 

Fabric cordeau, 11 
Falling weight teat, 21 
Fat, 198 
Fatty acid, 198 

Favier explosives, 157, 350, 351, 352, 
391 

Fehling's solution, 240, 241, 243. 244, 
280 

Fermentation, 199, 233 
Ferric chloride, 430 
Ferric picrate, 165 
Ferrous ammonium sulfate, 384 
Ferrous chloride, 280 
Ferrous picrate, 165 
Ferrous sulfate, 266, 268, 270 
Festoon, 82 
Finishing press, 304 
Fire balls, 55 

Fire damp, 346; see also Methane 
Fire wheel, 58 
Fire wick, 97 

Firecrackers, 34, 35, 36. Ill, 112 ff. 
First fire composition, 69 
Fixed star, 58 
Flaming Red B, 123 
Flash crackers, 117 
Flash powder, 112 
Flash reducing agents, 320 
Flash report, 106 
Flashiest ballistite, 299 
Flashiest charges. 296. 322 ff. 
Flashiest explosive, 391, 392, 393 
Flash less powder. 49, 50, 170, 296, 
299, 322 ff., 387 
Floral bouquets, 90 
Flour, 340, 341, 345, 346, 350, 351 
Flower pots, 90 
Forcite, 346 

Formaldehyde, 182, 278, 283, 284, 
285, 309, 397, 398, 407, 453 
utilization of, 276 ff. 

Formic acid, 278, 408, 453 
Formonitrolic acid, 407 
Formyldinitroglycerin, 222 
Fountains, 53, 90 
Friction igniters, 453 
Friction primers, 453 
Friction tubes, 453 
Frozen blasting gelatin, 343 
Frozen dynamite, 210, 334, 336 
Frozen nitroglycerin, 207, 212 ff. 
Fructosan trinitrate, 243 
Fructose, 236, 243 

Fuller’s earth, 195, 216, 218, 332, 336 
Fulminate-chlorate, 183, 186, 417, 
421, 432 
density, 434 

minimum initiating charge, 418 
sand test of detonators contain¬ 
ing. 417 

temperature of explosion, 435 
velocity of detonation, 434 
Fulminating compositions, 109, 117 
Fulminating compounds, discovery 
of, 400 ff. 


Fulminating gold, 3, 400, 401 
Fulminating mercury, 403 
Fulminating platinum, 400, 402 
Fulminating powder, 31 
Fulminating silver, 400. 401, 402 
Fulminic acid, 400, 407, 408 
Fuse, 2, 6, 47, 103, 111, 114, 115, 110, 
117 

Fuse powder, 100 
Fuse, 6, 7, 8, 9. 45 

G 

Galactoson trinitrate, 243 
Galactose, 238, 243 
Galactose pentanitrate, 243 
Galactose trinitrate, 243 
Gallic acid, 73 
C.as tar, 129 
Gasoline, 355 
Gelatin, 425 

Gelatin dynamite. 226. 332, 334, 335, 
330, 344, 345. 346, 452 
Trauxl U**t of. 211, 281 
Gelatin ponllmnit, 281 
Gelatinizing agents for nitrocellu¬ 
lose, 208, 217, 218, 219, 223, 228, 
227. 233, 234, 235, 284. 287, 289, 
294 . 295, 317, 319, 320 ff. 
Gelignite, 345 
Cerbs, 73, 89, 90, 91. 92 
Giant steel fountain, 90 
Glauber's salt, 353; see also Sodium 
sulfate 

Glazed powder, 291, 293, 295, 306, 
330 

Glazing of black powder, 47, 49 
Globe torpedoes, 108, 109 
Glonoin, 208 
Glucoheptoee, 244 
Glucoheptoee hexanitrate, 244 
Glucoean, 241 
Glucosan trinitrate, 241 
Glucose, 118, 238, 240, 241, 256 
Glucose pentanitrate, 241 
Glue, 66, 124, 326 

Glycerin, 191, 196, 197, 198 ff, 206, 
220, 222, 225, 233, 234, 236, 240, 
268, 334, 352 

Glycerin chlorohydrin dinitrate; see 
Dinitrochlorohydrin 
Glyceryl dinitrate, 200, 201, 214 ff.; 

see also Dinitroglycerin 
Glyceryl monoformate, 222 
Glyceryl mononitrate, 215, 218; see 
also Mononitroglycerin 
Glyceryl trinitrate, 191, 195, 215; 

see also Nitroglycerin 
Glycol, 191, 199, 223, 224, 227, 228, 
240, 334, 397, 407, 453 
Glycol dinitrate, 191, 199; see also 
Nitroglycol 
boiling point of, 206 
Glycollic acid, 228 
Glyoxal, 407 
Gold chloride. 401 
Gold, fulminating, 3, 400, 401 
Gold gerbe, 89 
Gold powder, 57 
Gold showers, 87 
Gold stars, 86 
Gold streamers, 87 
Grades of black powder, 47 


Granite stars, 87, 88 

Graphite, 49, 291, 293, 295, 306, 330 

Grasshoppers, 74, 98, 111 

Gravel, 106, 107, 108 

Gravel board, 106, 107 

Gray smoke, 123, 124 

Greek fire, 32, 34, 37 

Green fire, 57, 58, 60, 61, 71, 72 

Green lances, 58, 70 

Green lights, 64, 65, 71, 72 

Green meteor, 99 

Green smoke, 123 

Green stars, 84, 85, 86 

Green torches, 67 

Grenade, 33 

Grenade explosive, 275, 289, 361 
Grcnite, 275 
Grisounite, 157, 350 
Grisoutine, 351 
Ground coke, 455 

Ground glass, 57, 453, 454, 455, 456, 
458 

Guanidine, 373. 374, 377 
Guanidine carbonate, preparation 
of, 385, 386 
Guanidine iodide, 375 
Guanidine nitrate, 50, 168, 324, 348, 
374 ff., 381 
preparation of, 380 
temperature of explosion, 389 
Guanidine perchlorate, 366 
Guanidine picrate, 168, 169, 281 
sensitivity to initiation, 452 
Guanidine sulfate, 378, 379, 380 
Guanidino thiocyanate, 375, 379 
Guanidonium ion, 374 
Guanine, 374 
Guanyl aside, 448 
Guanylguanidine, 379 
Guanylhydratine, 383 

G uany Initrosoaminoguany ltetrazene, 
446; see also Tetracene 
Guanylurea, 378 
Guhr; see Fuller’s earth 
Guhr dynamite, 332, 343, 358 
drop test, 226, 285, 336 
properties of, 336, 337 
temperature of explosion, 210, 351 
Trauxl test of, 211, 223, 235, 285 
Gum ngragnnte, 65 
Gum arabic, 55, 66, 68, 81, 120, 123, 
275, 329, 454, 455 
Gum, K. D., 67 
Gum, oil of, 34 

red, 64, 65, 66, 67, 86, 87, 90, 118, 
119 

Gum tragacanth, 455 
Gum yacca; see Red gum 
Guncotton, 18, 175, 219, 247, 248, 
249, 250, 251, 252, 253, 254, 255, 
256, 258, 259, 263, 287, 289, 295, 
296, fe97, 317, 327, 388; see also 
Nitrocellulose 

analysis of, for nitrogen, 270 
high-grade, 263 
Trauxl test of, 211 
velocity of detonation, 194 
wet, 256 

Gunpowder; see Black powder 
Gypsum, 353; see also Calcium sul- 
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fate 

H 

HMTD, 451 
Hang fire, 456 
Hard lead, 96 
Hat snakes, 120 

Headache, 208, 215, 225, 227, 233, 284 
Heat test, 268, 269, 285 
Hellhoffite, 354 
Hexaaniyiose, 244 
Hexachloroethune, 123 
Hexamethylenetetramine, 396, 397, 
451, 453 

Hexamethylenetetramine nitrate, 397 

Hexamethylenetriperoxidediiiminp. 
451, 452, 453 

Hexamin, IS4; sec also Hcxanitrodi- 
phenylumine 

Hexamine, 397; see also Hexameth¬ 
ylenetetramine 
Hexanitroazobcnzcne, 1S9 
Hexanitrohiphcnyl, 140. 158, 159 
Hexunitrocurhunilidc, 18S 
Hexanitrodiphenyl sulfide, 22, 172, 
187 

Hexanitrodiphenyl sulfone, 22, 1S7 
Hexnnitrodiphenylumine, 141, 184 fT., 
190 

ammonium salt, 138, 184 
explosive powder. 159 
preparation of, 185, 186 
sand test of, 446 

sensitivity to initiation, 231, 446, 
452 

sensitivity to shock, 138, 186 
sensitivity to temperature, 22 
velocity of detonation, 186 
Hcxanitrodiphenylaminoethyl ni¬ 
trate, 232 

Hexonitrodiphenylurea. 188 
Hexunitro-oxanilide, 188 
Hexanitr^fobenzene, 437 
Hexil; see Hexanitrodiphenylamine 
Hexite; see Hexanitrodiphenylamine 
Hexogen, 396 

High explosive, definition of, 3 
High explosive shell, 9 
Highway warnings, 63, 65 
Hollowed charges, 20 
Hull shavings, 259 
Hydrazine, 146, 189, 387, 426, 427, 
428, 429 

Hydrazine hydrate, 428 
Hydrazine perchlorate, 366 
Hydrazine sulfate, 427 
Hydrazoic acid, 420, 426, 427, 428, 

448 

Hydraiotates, 420 

Hydrocarbons, heavy, 275; see also 
Petroleum 

Hydrocellulose, 317, 327 
Hydrocyanic acid. 433; see also 
Prussic acid 

Hydrogen chloride, 221, 365 
Hydrogen peroxide, 451 
Hydronitric acid, 420 
Hydroxyethylaniline, 229 
Hydroxylamine, 137, 408 
Hydroxy te try 1, 178 


Hygroscopicity of powder, 158, 170, 
313 ff.. 327 

Hypochlorous acid, 224 

I 

Igniter, 7 

Ignition temperature, 3, 21, 165, 189, 
206, 446 

Impact, sensitivity to, 21, 138, 157, 
165, 168, 184 

Incendiary compositions, 28, 35, 52 
Indigo, 123, 164 
Indoor fireworks, 70, 93 
Indurite, 296 

Inhibitorv effect of groups, 128 
Initiator, 2, 11 
Iodine, 409 
Iron. 429 

Iron filings. 52, 57, 118 
Iron oxide, 61 
Iron picratc, 63, 165 
Iron scale, 53 
Iron wire, 118 
Isoamyl phthalate, 322 
Isoamyl sebacate, 322 
Isonitromcetic acid, 407 
Isonitrosoucetaldehydc, 407 
Isopropyl alcohol, 207 
Isopropyl nitrate, 195 
Itching, 140, 141 
Ivory, 61 
Ivory black, 122 

J 

Japanese fireworks, 63 
Japanese torpedoes, 106, 107 
Jets, 89 

Judson powder, 334 

K 

KI starch test. 268, 285 
Kekul* oil. 22S 
Kerosene, 66 

Kieselguhr, 235, 332, 354. 356; see 
also Guhr; Fuller’s earth 
Koronit, 361 

L 

Lachrymator, 140, 144 
Lactose, 65, 123, 208, 238, 240 
Lactoee Hexanitrate, 242 
Lactose octonitrate, 241 
Lady crackers, 111 
Laevuloaan, 243 
Laminated powder, 298, 318 
Laznium, oil of, 34 
Lampblack, 57, 61, 64, 65, 70, 71, 72, 
84, 85, 86, 90, 108, 118, 289, 356 
Lampblack effect, 98 
Lampblack stars, 86, 87 
Lances, 57. 58, 63, 69 
Lead acetate, 425, 440 
Lead azide, 3, 4. 8, 169, 183, 209, 281, 
391, 420, 421, 424 ff. ( 431, 434, 
440, 450 

density, 430, 434 
drop test, 209 
efficiency as initiator, 280 
minimum initiating charge, 231, 
412, 439, 441, 446 


sand test of, 445, 451 
sensitivity to fire, 419 
temperature of explosion, 411, 435 
Trauzl test of, 438, 446 
velocity of detonation, 434 
Lead chloride, 84 
Lead chromate, 430, 458 
Lead dinitrocresolate, 147 
Lead nitrate, 63, 70, 96, 425, 439 
Lead oxide, 147 
Lead peroxide, 439, 456. 458 
Lead picrate, 3, 6, 63, 164, 417 
Lead styphnate, 3. 169, 421, 424, 440, 
441 

density, 434 

Lead styphnate, temperature of ex¬ 
plosion, 435 

velocity of detonation, 434 
Loud trinitroresorcinuto, 440; see 
also Lead styphnule 
Lead thiocyanute, 456 
Lead block compression test (lead 
block crushing test), 24 ff., 192, 
341, 342, 364, 365, 391, 421; see 
also Small lead block test 
Lead block expansion test (Trauzl 
test), 24 ff., 132, 133, 159, 175, 
192, 341, 342, 344, 353, 357, 364, 
365, 366 

Lead plate tost, 26, 27, 233, 421 
Ligroin, 216, 240, 241, 284, 316, 321, 
322 

Lilac fire, 93, 118 
Lilac lances, 70 
Lilac stars, 84 
Lime nitrogen, 377 
Linen, 245, 247 

Linseed oil. 34, 35, 68, 90, 118, 121 
Linters, 259 

Liquid explosives, 211, 214, 284, 343; 

see also Sprcngcl explosives 
Liquid fire, 33, 78 
Liquid oxygen explosives, 355 ff. 
Litharge, 6, 95 
Lithium azide, 411 
Lithium chloride, 325 
Litmus, 204, 217, 220, 406 
Loading, by compression, 167 
by pouring, 130, 166 
Low explosives; see Propellants 
Low-freezing (1. f.) dynamite, 333, 
334, 339, 341 
Lycopodium, 86 

Lyddite, 150, 166; see also Picric 
acid 

M 

MDN, explosive, 157 
MDPC, explosive, 166 
MMN, explosive, 157 
MTTC, explosive, 166 
Macaroni press, 302 
Magnesium, 62. 81, 86, 429 
Magnesium carbonate, 86, 187, 339, 
346 

Magnesium flare?, 68 
Magnesium oxide, 440 
Magnesium piemte, 63 
Magnesium stars, 86 
Magnesium styphnate, 440 
Magnesium sulfate, 353 


Malachite green, 123 
Maltose octonitrate, 241 
Mandarin crackers, 111 
Manganese azide, 411 
Manganese dioxide, 66, 108, 355; see 
also Pyrolusite 
Manna, 236, 238 
Mannitol, 236 
Mannose, 236 
Mphnose pentanitrate, 241 
Manometric bomb, 23, 24, 132, 157, 
169, 172, 175, 389, 390, 391 
Marine flare torch, 67 
Marine signals, 63, 66 
Maroons, 104, 105, 358 
Malta, 35 
Match, 35, 97 

Meal powder, 5, 44, 45. 58, 68, 69, 83, 
86, 87, 89, 92, 93, 95, 97, 99, 100, 
122, 435, 455 
MeJam, 387 

Melamine, 376, 386, 387 
Melanina, 198 
Melem, 387 

Melinite, 159, 166; see also Picric 
acid 

Mercury, 269, 270, 271, 272, 273, 370, 
371, 404, 405, 406, 427, 429 
Mercury azide, 183, 411, 412, 420 
Mercury chloride, 402, 407 
Mercury fulminate, 3, 4, 7, 8, 10,11, 
139, 165, 167, 168, 183, 184, 189, 
209, 221, 223, 332, 349, 354, 391, 
394, 399, 405 ff., 413, 415, 416, 
417, 418, 420, 424, 430, 431, 432, 
433, 436, 439, 445, 450 
analysis of, 408, 409 
dead pressed, 410, 441 
density, 434 

Mercury fulminate, deterioration of, 
410 

discovery of. 103, 404, 405 
drop test , 209, 431, 449, 451 
in primer compositions, 454, 455, 
456, 458 

minimum initiating charge, 231, 
412, 418, 419, 433, 434, 441, 446, 
452 

preparation of, 406, 407 
sand test of, 417, 432, 445, 451 
temperature of explosion, 210, 411, 
435, 449 

Trauzl test of, 211, 438, 446 
velocity of detonation, 434 
Mercury nitrate, 120, 133, 162, 163 
Mercury oxalate, 3 
Mercury oxide, 376, 402 
Mercury sulfide, 119 
Mercury Urtarate, 3 
Mercury tetrathionate, 408 
Mercury thiocyanate, 119, 120 
A/elci-hydroxytetryl, 178 
Metaldehyde, 407 
iVeta-nitrotetryl, 178, 179, 180 
Meteors, 98, 99 

Methane (fire damp), 346, 347, 348 
Methenaminc, 397; see also Hexa¬ 
methylenetetramine 
Methyl alcohol, 407 
solvent, 207, 227, 241, 242, 243, 295, 
296, 360, 444 
synthetic, 276, 277, 369 
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Methyl nitrate, 191, 192 ff., 194, 233, 
331 

boiling point of, 206 
Methyl orange, 265. 409 
Methyl phthalate, 322 
Methyl picrate, 138, 169 
Methyl aebacate, 322 
Methyl violet test, 268 
Methylamine, 141, ISO, 181, 276, 284, 
386, 394, 395, 398, 453 
Methylaniline, 175, 180 
Methylearbumic acid ethyl eater, 322 
Methylene blue, 123 
Methylene group, 195 
Methylglucoaide tetranitrate, 243 
Methylglycol dinitratc, 234, 237 
Mcthylindole, 150 
Mcthylmannoaidc, 243 
Methylmannoside tetranitrate, 243 
Methylnitramine, 181, 269, 370, 371, 
372, 395 

Methylnitroglycol, 234 
Methylnitroguanidine, 386 
Methylnitrourethano, 372 
Methylol group, 277 
Methylpicramide, 177, 182 
Methyltetryl, 147 
Methylurea, 322 
Methylurethane, 371 
Mettegang recorder, 16 
Mica, 61, 95, 194 
Mica dynamite, 194 
Milk sugar; tee Lactose 
Milky grains, 316 
Minllito, 360, 361, 363 
Mineral jelly, 295, 296, 298; see alto 
Vaseline 

Miner’s fuse. 12. 104 
Miner’s wax, 65 
Mines, 75, 97, 98 
naval, explosive for, 158 
Minimum initiating charge, 139,182, 
183, 184, 189, 231, 412, 418, 421, 
434, 441 
Minium, 64 
Misfire, 456 
Moderant, 319 

Moisture, absorption of, by smoke¬ 
less powder, 313 ff. 

Moisture, effect on ballistics, 313 
Moisture in black powder, 47, 48 
Molecular compounds, 126, 135, 149, 
150 

Monoacetic, 222 
Monoacetin dinitrate, 222 
Monobel, 342, 351 

Monochlorohydrin mononitrate, 219 
Monoethanolamine, 224; see alto 
Ethanolamine 
Monoformin, 222 
Monoform in dinitrate, 222 
M ononi t roglycerin, 206,215,216,217, 
218, 219 

Multipcrfor.ited grains, 317, 318 
Munroc effort, 18 ff. 

Muriate of lime, 60 
Musturd gas, 14, 199 

N 

NC, 256; see also Nitrocellulose 


XG, 195; ti e also Nitroglycerin 
Nail test of detonators, 421 
Naphtha, 37, 355 
solvent, 145 

Naphthalene, 124, 129, 136, 154, 309, 
310, 333, 335, 350 
addition compound with mercuric 
nitrate, 163 
nitrated, 129, 154 ff. 

Naphthalite, 157 . 

Naphthol, beta, 120, 121, 122 
Naphthol pitch, 120, 121, 122 
Naphthyls mine, 126, 150, 312 
Naphtite, 156 

Nib-glycerin trinitrate; see Trimeth- 
ylolnitromethane trinitrate 
Nickel aside, 411 
Nickel picrate, 165 
Niperyth; tee Pentaerythrite tetra¬ 
nitrate 
Nipple, 89 

Niter; see Potassium nitrate 
Nitramines; tee Nitroamines 
Nitrated sulphuret of potash, 31 
Nitrating total, 260 
Nitration by kneading, 121 
Nitric esters, 126, 191 ff., 229, 269, 
278, 333, 334, 341, 344, 345, 442 
Nitric oxide, 266, 267, 268, 269, 270, 
271, 272 

Nitro compounds, 191 
Nitroamide, 369, 370, 373. 385, 387 
Nitroamines, 126,191,229,269.369 ff. 
Nitroaniline, 129, 178, 443 
Nitroaniline sulfate, 173 
Nitroanilines, comparative ease of 
nitration, 129 
Nitroarobinose, 240 
Nitrobenzene, 3. 125. 128. 133. 158. 
207, 242. 244, 296, 331. 335. 354. 
355, 398. 441 
preparation of, 133 
Nitrobenzenediusonium perchlorate, 
442, 443 

Nitrocellulose, 3, 4. 11, 21, 22. 125, 
152, 158,170,191,245.246,256 ff., 
275, 281, 289, 290. 292, 293, 294, 
295 , 297, 298, 299. 300, 313, 315, 
318, 319, 320, 326. 327. 329. 330, 
336, 343, 345, 349, 375, 388, 395, 
438 

decomposition in air, 307, 395 
decomposition in presence of sta¬ 
biliser*. 308, 309, 310, 311 
decomposition in vacuum, 266, 
267, 269 

destroyed by caustic soda, 280 
fibers, 261, 262 

high-grade, 259; tee alto Guncot¬ 
ton 

stabilization of, 263 ff., 328 
temperature of explosion, 210 
Nitrocinnamic acid, 398 
Xitrocotton; see Nitrocellulose 
Nitrocyunamide, 384, 3S6, 387 
Nitrodulcite, 238 
Nitrocrythrite, 235 
Nitroethyl nitrate, 228 
Nitrogen, determination of, in ni¬ 
trocellulose, 269 ff. 

Nitrogen dioxide, 267, 354 
Nitrogen selenide, 439 


Nitrogen sulfide, 3, 438, 439 
temperature of explosion, 411 
Nitroglucose, 241 

Nitroglycerin, 3, 4, 50, 184, 191, 
195 ff., 218, 219, 220, 221, 222, 
223, 230, 233, 235, 236, 237, 239, 
256, 258, 259, 281, 284, 292, 294, 
295 , 296, 298, 299, 313, 318, 327, 
330, 331, 332, 333, 334, 335, 336, 
337, 338, 339, 341, 342, 343. 344, 
345, 346, 349, 350, 351, 352, 353, 
361, 364, 365, 388, 394, 444 
action of heat on, 197, 204 ff., 209, 
226 

Nitroglycerin, !>oiling point, 20G 
drop test of. 2S5 
frozen. 212 ff. 
headache, 209 
heat test. 2S5 
index of refraction, 225 
manufacture, 202 ff., 212 
preparation, 200, 201 
sensitivity to shock. 209. 217, 226 
small lead block test, 217 
solubility. 207. 208 
specific gravity, 204 
temperature of explosion, 210 
temperature of ignition, 206 
Truuzl test of, 211, 217, 226. 239, 
285 

two forms of, 207 
vapor pressure, 204, 225 
velocity of detonation, 192, 193, 
194, 209, 210 

Nitroglycidc, 216, 217, 218, 219 
Nitroglycol, 193, 207, 223 ff., 226. 
228, 229, 233. 237, 281, 298, 336. 
337, 341 

Nitroguanidine, 3, 4. 269, 281, 299. 
324, 348, 369, 370, 373, 374, 375, 
378. 380 ff., 392 
decomposition by heat, 387 
erosive action of, 388 
hydrochloride, 3SI 
nitrate, 381 

preparation of 381, 3S2 
preparation of P-, 383 
solubility in sulfuric acid, 383 
temperature of explosion, 388, 389. 

390. 391 
tests for, 384 
Xitrohexanol, 286 
Nitrohexanone, 288 
Nitrohydrene, 239, 240 
Nitroisobutanetriol trinitrate; tee 
Trimethylolnitromethane trini¬ 
trate 

Nitroisobutylglycerin trinitrate; tee 
Trimethylolnitromethane trini¬ 
trate 

Nitroisonitrosoacetic acid, 407 
Nitrolactose, 196, 240, 241, 242 

Xitronialtose, 240. 241 
Xitromannite, 196. 198, 236 ff., 421, 
442, 445 

erosive action of. 3S8 
temperature of explosion, 210 
Trausl test. 211 
velocity of detonation, 194 
Xitromannoee. 241 
Nitrometer. 177, 208, 269. 296, 309, 
370, 371, 385. 395 


Du Pont, 271 ff. 

Lunge, 270, 271 

Xitroraethane, 278, 283, 284, 407 
basic mercury salt, 411 
Xitronaphthalene, 155 ff., 309, 310, 
354. 358, 359 

Nitro pen tanol, 286 
Nitropentanone, 285, 286 
Nitrophenol, 159 
Nitropolvglycerin, 228 
Nitroso group, introduction of 392 
Nitrosoacetaldehyde, 407 
Nitrosoamide, 392 
Xitrosodimethylanilinc, 150 
Xitrosodiphenylamine, 312 
Xitroeoguanidinc, 3, 383, 384, 391, 
392, 393 

preparation of, 391 
Nitrostarch, 192, 273 ff., 294, 336, 
349, 423 

Nitrosucrose. 239, 240, 241, 242 
Nitroeugar, 239, 240, 242, 247, 248, 
341 

Nitrotetryl. 178, 179, 180 
Nitrotoluenc, 127, 142, 143, 147, 352, 
355 

Nitrourea, 370, 373, 374 
Nitrous acid, 192, 260, 279, 307, 308, 
392, 398, 407, 427, 430, 447 
Nitroxylene, 143, 153 
Nobel’s Safety Powder, 332 
Non-freeting (n. f.) dynamite, 125, 
130, 145, 215, 220, 222, 223, 234, 
235, 238, 239 

Non-hygroscopic powder, 317, 327 
Non-mercury snakes, 120, 121 
Non-picrate whistles, 73 

Non-volatile solvent, 297, 298. 299, 
317, 328 

O 

Oil, green. 129 
heavy, 129 
light, 129 
middle, 129 
Oil of carrowny, 32 
Oil of mirbune, 125 
Oil of turpentine, 55 
Olefines. 199 
Oleum, 201, 202, 436 
Olive oil, 198 

Order of loading colors, 69 
Orienting effect of groups, 127, 143, 
155, 178 } 

Orpiment, 55 
Orthocarbonic ester. 375 
Oxalic acid, 137, 159, 208, 222, 228, 
248 

Oxalic ester, 394 
Oxanilide, 188, 326 
Oxinite, 229 
Oxonite, 354 
Oxyliquit, 355 
Ozokerite, 333 

P 

PETN; tee Pentaerythrite tetrani¬ 
trate 

Palm tree effect, 99 
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Palm tree set piece, 58, 60 
Punelaalitey, 355 

Paper, nitrated, 245, 246, 247, 251 
Paper caps, 105, 106, 107 
Parachute, 78 
Paracyanogen, 119, 387 
Parade torches, 67 
Paraffin, 70, 71, 90, 118, 124, 167, 289, 
333, 336, 338, 350, 361, 364, 366, 
391 

Paraffin oil, 276, 289; tec alto Hy¬ 
drocarbons, heavy; also Petro¬ 
leum 

Paraldehyde, 407 
Paranitraniline rod. 123 
Parunitraniline yellow, 123 
Parazoi, 140 

Paris green, 64, 65, 67, 70, 81, 85, 86, 
122 

Pastilles, 93 ff. 
anti-flash, 326 
dahlia, 97 
diamond, 96, 97 
ordinary, 05, 96 
Pectic acid, 274 
Pellet powder, 49 

Pcnta; see Pentacrythrite tetruni- 
trate 

Pentaerythrite, 278, 279, 280 
Pentacrythrite tetrunitratc, 11, 12, 
266, 277, 27S ff., 286, 299, 395, 
396, 421, 454 
boiling point, 206 
in smokeless powder, 280, 281 
preparation of, 279 
sensitivity to impact, 280 
sensitivity to initiation, 280, 441 
sensitivity to temperature, 395 
Trauzl test, 280, 2S3, 438 
velocity of detonation, 280, 283, 
395 

Pentathionic acid, 438 
Penthrinit, 281 

Penthrite; tee Pentacrythrite tetra- 
nitrate 

Pentryl, 199, 229 ff., 233 
Perchlorate explosives, 357 
Perchloric acid, 443 
Percussion, 9 
mixtures sensitive to, 402 
Percussion cap, 211 
Percussion primer, 453. 454 ff. 
Percussion sensitivity, 450 
Pcrdit, 364 

Perforated grains, 41, 49 
Pcrkoronit, 364, 305 ' 

Permissible explosives, 335, 341, 
346 ff. 

Permitted explosives, 347 
Pctral stone, 38 

Petroleum, 34, 35, 37, 53, 129, 199, 
275, 354, 356, 360, 361 
Petroleum filler. 242, 369, 371, 398 
Pharaoh’s scrponls, 119, 120 
Pharaoh’s serpent's eggs, 120 
Phcnetol, 170 

Phenol, 128, 129, 140, 141, 169, 207. 

308, 355, 367, 371, 385, 398, 442 
Phenol sulfonic acid. 160 
Phenolphthalein, 204 
Phenylcarbamic acid benzyl ester, 
322 

Phenylcarbamic acid ethyl ester, 322 


Phenylcarbamic acid phenyl ester 
322 

Phenylenediamine, 265 
Phenylethanolamine, 229, 230 
Phenylhydraxine, 146 
Philosopher’s egg, 37 
Phlegmatixation, 358, 365 
Phosgene, 140, 188 
Phosphoric acid, 357 
Phosphorus, red, 3, 66, 105, 106, 110, 
124,454 

yellow. 78, 197, 403 
Phosphorus pentachloride, 140, 433 
Phosphorus pentoxide, 200, 201 
Picramic acid, 443 
Picnunide, 132, 137, 138, 173 
Picrate compositions, 70, 71, 72 
Picrate whistles, 72 
Picric acid, 3, 5, 22, 126, 129, 131, 
138, 140, 154, 157, 158, 159ff, 
169, 170, 173, 178, 181, 182. 189, 
233, 335, 354, 366, 394, 395, 420, 
443, 458 

boiling point, 206 
drop test, 231 

explosive power, 132, 133, 169, 172 
in pyrotechnics, 71, 72, 83, 121 
manufacture of, 160 
preparation of, 161, 162 
sensitivity to initiation, 231, 412, 
418. 434, 446. 452 
sensitivity to shock, 138. 165, 172 
sensitivity to temperature, 6, 22, 
165 

small lead block test, 231, 391 
smokeless tableaux fire, 72 
temperature of explosion, 210 
Picric acid, Trauzl test, 211, 231 
uses of, 11, 164. 106. 167, 168 
velocity of detonation, 139, 140, 

. 194, 232 
Picronaphthalcnc. 358 
Picryl chloride. 134, 138, 140, 141, 
158, 171, 187, 371 
Picryl sulfide. 187 
Picrylnitroaniline, 184 
Piezoelectric gauge, 23 
Pilot's blue light, 67 
Pink lights, 64 
Pinwheels, 93 ff.. Ill 
Pipe, 93, 94, 111 
Piped match, 103 
Piperidine, 151 
Pitch, 34, 124, 361 
coal tar, 129 
naphthol, 121, 122 
roofing, 121 
Plastic explosive, 2SI 
Platinum, 430 
Platinum sulfate, 402 
Plumbic powder, 95, 96, 97 
Poaching, 263, 328 
Point fuse, 7 
Poly glycerin, 222 
Potassium, 197, 402 
Potassium bicarbonate, 283 
Potassium carbonate, 5, 150, 251, 
252, 253, 254, 400, 401 
Potassium chlorate, 3, 7, 59, 60, 61, 
62, 64, 65, 66, 67, 69, 70, 71. 72, 
73. 84, 85, 86, 104, 105, 106, 108, 
110, 112, 117, 119, 123, 183, 294, 


334, 349, 354, 355. 357, 358, 359, 
360, 366, 374, 416, 439, 453. 454, 
455, 456, 458 

Potassium chloride, 323, 324, 325, 
352, 353 

Potassium chromate, 166 
Potassium cyanide, 376, 408 
Potassium dichromate, 88, 289, 353, 
430 

Potassium ethylenedimtramine, 394 
Potassium ferrocyanide, 357 
Potassium fulminate, 411 
Potassium hydrogen tartarote, 323, 
325 

Potassium hydroxide, 150 
Potassium iodatc, 410 
Potassium iodide, 268, 400 
Potaiauum iodide heut test, 268, 285 
Potassium nitrate, 2, 28, 31, 32, 33, 
34, 35, 37, 38. 39, 40, 42, 45. 48. 
49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 55, 58, 60, 61, 
62. 64, 66, 67, 69, 72, 74, 75, 76. 
78, 79, 83, 85, 87. 88, 89, 90, 92. 
93. 95. 96, 97, 99, 100, 112, 117, 
118, 120, 124, 221, 252. 287, 289, 
290, 292, 297, 326, 331, 333, 334. 
345, 346, 350, 351. 352, 353, 388, 
391, 416, 455 

Potassium nitrocarbamate, 369 
PotasMum perchlorate, 59, 65, 66, 
67. 68. 70. 83, 85. 86, 105, 110, 
117, 118, 119, 123, 158, 349, 359, 
364, 365 

Potassium permanganate, 105, 355, 
430 

Potasuum picrate, 5, 63. 72, 294, 417 
Potassium thiocyanate, 120 
Poudre B, 258, 292, 294, 295, 297, 
308, 309, 313. 326 
erosive action of, 388 
Poudre BrugAre, 51 
Poudre N, 292 
Press cake, 47 
Prewash, 203 

Primacord-Bick/ord, 12, 13, 14 
Primary explosives, 2, 3,14,137, 372, 
391, 400 ff., 431 
densities of, 434 
velocities of detonation, 434 
Primer cap, 8, 9, 455 
Primer composition, 7, 65, 125, 358, 
409, 453, 455, 456, 458 
Primers, 400, 424, 439, 450, 453 ff. 
concussion, 454 
non-erosive, 458 
non-fulminate, 456, 457 
percussion, 454 ff. 
souring of, 456, 457 
Prismatic fountain, 90 
Prismatic grains, 41, 42 
Progressive burning powder, 313, 
317, 318, 319 
Promlthees, 355 
Propagation of explosion, 10 
Properties of explosives, 1 ff. 

Propyl alcohol, 207, 407 
Propyl nitrate, 192, 195 
Propylene, 199, 234 
Propylene glycol dinitrate, 234 
Prussic acid, 387, 398 
Pull-crackers, 413 
Pulping, 254, 262, 263 


Pulverin, 45 
Pumice, 61 
Pumped stars, 99 
Pumps with sturs, 79 
Purple of Cassius, 403, 404 
Purple torches. 67 
Pyridine, 244, 308, 367, 408. 444 
Pyrocellulose, 259 ff.. 289, 297 , 299. 
312, 313, 315, 316, 317, 321, 322, 
327 

Pyrodialyte, 360 
Pyroluaite (manganese dioxide), 6ft, 
118 

Pyronite, 175; tee alto TetryJ 
Pyroxylin, 251, 252. 257 
Pyruvic acid, 138 

Q 

Quick stabilization process, 264, 265, 
266, 328 

Quickmatch, 67, 69, 91, 92, 98 
Quinoline, 136 

R 

Rack-a-roek, 354 
Raffinose, 244 

Ruffinoae hendecanitrate, 244 
Railway fusees, 65 
Railway torpedoes, 109, 110 
Roschig's white blasting powder, 50 
Rate of burning, 293 
Reactivity, 3 
Realgar, 52, 64, 69, S3. 87 
Red fire. 61, W, 71, 72 

Red gum. 64. 05. 66. 67, 86. S7, 90, 
118, 119 

Red lances, 69. 70 
Red lights, 64. 65, 69, 71, 72 
Red smoke, 122, 123 
Red stars, 84. 85, 86 
Red torches, 67 

Reenforcing cup, 231, 414, 420. 432. 

434, 446. 452 
Residue, 360 

Residual solvent, 313, 314, 315 
Resorcinol, 169 
Rhumnose, 243 
Rhamnosc tetrunitrule. 242 
Rhumnose trinitrate, 243 
Rhoduminc red, 123 
Rice hulls. 340 
Rivets, explosive, 450 
Rocket, 34, 35, 44, 53, 56, 61, 63, 
73 ff, 83, 84, 86. 87, 88. 89, 111 
Rocket composition, 74 ff. 

Rocket head, 74, 75, 77, 78, 122 
Rocket specifications, 76 
Rocket spindle, 73, 75 
Rodman gauge, 23 
Roman candle, 33. 44, 53, 56, 63, 

79 ff, 83, 97, 98. 99 
Roman candle composition, 78, 79 
80. 81, 99, 102 
Roman fuse, 100 
Roofing paper, tar, 118 
Roofing pitch, 121 
Rosaniline, 290 
Rose lances, 58- 
Rose stare, 85 

Rosin, 333, 334, 338, 345. 350, 360 
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oxidized, 360; see also Residee 
Rule of Crum Brown and Gibson, 
modified, 127, 133, 141 
Russian fire, 60 
Rye meal, 345 

S 

Safety fuse, 12 

Sal uminoDiac, 63, 67, 400, 401; see 
also Ammonium chloride 
Salicylic acid, 258 

Salt, common (sodium chloride), 
60, 204,365 

Saltpeter; see Potassium nitrate 
Salutes, 117, 358 
Sand, 66, 124 

Sand test. 23, 184. 189, 194, 233, 417, 
418, 419, 422, 423. 424. 432, 433, 
445, 446, 449. 451 
Sand test bomb, 422, 423 
Sarcocolla, 34 
Saueisaons, 97, 98 

Sawdust, 65. 66, 105, 251, 334, 335, 
340, 351 
Saxons, 92 

Schneiderite, 45, 157, 173, 367 
Scratch mixture, 66 
Sebomite, 360 
Selenium chloride, 439 
Sensitivity, loss of, 344 
Sensitivity to impact, 21, 138, 157, 
165. 168, 184, 192, 209, 221. 226, 
227, 230, 231, 233. 242, 280, 336, 

354, 358, 366, 367, 394, 395, 398, 
402, 437, 442, 445, 449, 451 

Sensitivity to initiation, 182, 183, 
184, 186, 192, 195, 217, 227, 231, 
235, 280, 337, 343, 344, 349, 364, 
366, 367, 398, 399, 412, 417, 419, 
431, 437, 449 

Sensitivity to shock. 3, 71, 72, 130, 
157, 167, 168, 209, 217, 223, 233, 
235, 238, 240, 282, 334, 343, 354, 

355, 356, 364, 366, 392, 394, 410, 
412, 425, 431, 439 

Sensitivity to temperature, 3, 21, 
165, 189, 193, 197, 217, 219, 226, 
231, 233, 238, 280, 282. 366, 392, 
394, 399, 405, 411, 412, 442, 449, 
452 

Sensitizer, 336, 424, 440 
Serpent mine, 75, 97 
Serpents, 66, 74, 75, 97, 98 
Setback, 8, 9, 71, 144 
Shellac, 64, 65, 67, 68, 69, 70. 72, 81, 
83, 84, 85, 86, 119, 455, 456 
Shells, aerial, 44, 56, 63, 81, 82, 83, 
86, 87, 88, 100 ff., Ill 
Shells, explosive for. 9, 129. 130, 133, 
138, 140, 154, 157, 158, 164, 166, 
167, 173 

Shimose, 159; see also Picric acid 
Showers, 53 
Shrapnel, 43 

Silesia explosive, 358, 360 
Silica, 193, 194 
Silica gel, 140 

Siliceous earth, 198, 331; see also 
Fuller’s earth 
Silk, 7, 164, 326 
Silver, 429 


Silver acetate, 384 
Silver aside, 183. 420, 427, 430 ff., 448 
minimum initiating charge, 412, 
431, 441 

temperature of explosion, 411 
Silver catalyst, 277 
Silver chloride, 402 
Silver cyanamide, 376, 448 
Silver ethylenedinitramine, 394 
Silver fulminate, 106, 107, 183, 412, 
413 

preparation of, 405 
temperature of explosion, 411, 412 
Silver nitrate. 401, 464, 405, 447 
Silver nitrite, 427 
Silver oxalute, 3 
Silver oxide, 401, 402 
Silver picrate, 170 
Silver potassium fulminate, 413 
Silver rain, 58 
Silver showers, 87, 97 
8ilver streamers, 87 
Silver tarturatc, 3 
Silver torpedoes, 106. 107 
Single-base powder, manufacture of, 
299 

Siphon, 33 
Slowmatch, 97 

Small lead block test (lead block 
compression test, lead block 
crushing test), 24, 25, 192. 217, 
231, 341, 342 
Smoke, black, 124 
colored. 122, 123 
Smoke, gray, 123, 124 
white, 123 

Smoke boxes, 124, 368 
Smokeless powder, 2, 4. 7, 22, 41, 42, 
49. 50, 125, 152, 236, 240, 265, 
287 ff.. 375, 454 
heat tests of, 268 
temperature of ignition, 21 
Smokeless tableaux fires, 71 
Snakes, 119 ff. 

8nakes-in-the-gross, 120 
Snowball sparklers, 90, 117 
Soap, 198 

8odamide, 426, 428, 429 
Sodium, 78, 402, 428 
Sodium acetate, 185, 447 
Sodium aside, 425, 428, 429, 432, 436 
8odium bicarbonate, 70, 174 
8odium carbonate, 61, 133, 150, 174, 
181, 184, 185, 189, 262, 283, 353 
Sodium chlorate, 359, 361, 364, 366 
Sodium chloride, 60, 204, 325, 351, 
352, 353 

Sodium cresol sulfonate, 50 
Sodium cyanide, 312, 408 
Sodium dichromate, 135 
Sodium fulminate, 408, 411 
Sodium hydrogen sulfite, 149, 174 
Sodium hydroxide, alcoholic, 312 
Sodium hypochlorite, 427 
Sodium nitrate, 49, 50, 166, 221, 242, 
254, 275, 276, 331, 333, 334, 339, 
341, 342, 345, 346, 352, 353, 365, 
366, 367, 368 

Sodium nitrate powder, 45, 49 
Sodium nitrite, 181, 428, 430, 443, 
447, 448, 449 


Sodium oxalate, 64, 60, 70, 85, 86, 
87, 89 

Sodium picrate, 63, 165, 181, 184 
Sodium polyaulfide, 146, 173 
Sodium sulfate, 61, 284, 353, 408 
Sodium sulfite, 144, 145, 146, 199, 
222 

Sodium thiocyanate, 120, 408 
Sodium thiosulfate, 187, 408, 409, 
410 

Solvent recovery, 304, 305, 307 
Sorbite, 236. 23S 
Sorboaun triuiiratc, 213 
Sorl>ose, 243 
Sour boiling, 264, 328 
Souring, 83 

Sparklers, 117, 118, 119 
Splicing of cordrau, 12, 13 
Splitter atura, 99 
Spreader stars, 87. 88, 99 
Sprengel explosives, 133, 353 ff., 358 
Stability, 3 

affected by nitro groups, 284 
Stability testa, 22, 269 
Stabilization of nitrocellulose, 254, 
255, 260, 261 ff. 

Olsen's quick process, 264, 265, 
266, 328, 329 

Stabilizers, 158, 239, 240, 276, 289, 
296, 307 ff., 320, 373 
Stamp mill for black powder, 44 
Star, 53, 55. 56. 62. 71, 72, 74, 78. 79, 
80, 81 ff., 89. 97, 98, 102 
Star mold, 82 
Star plate, 82 
Star pump, 79, 81, 88 
Starch, 245, 246, 251, 256, 257, 273, 
274, 289, 327, 329, 333, 334, 358, 
360, 409, 425 
nitration of, 274, 275 
Starting fire, 65, 69. 122, 123 
Steam-air-dry process for double¬ 
base powder, 307 
Stearic acid, 368 

Stearine, 64, 65, 70, 122, 124, 167, 333 

Steel effect, 92, 93 

Steel filings, 55, 57, 58, 89, 93, 113 

Steel gerbs, 89 

Steel wool, 95 

Steelite, 360 

Still process for making bulk pow¬ 
der, 289, 290 
Stone of Tagus, 37 
Stone of Union, 38 
Straight dynamite, 332, 333. 334, 337, 
338 ff., 343, 352, 356, 357 
Street explosives, 358 
Strength of dynamite, 338, 339, 341, 
345 

Strepta, 33 
Strontium aside, 411 
Strontium carbonate, 61, 67, 69, 72, 
84, 85, 86 

Strontium chlorate, 86 
Strontium chloride (muriate), 60 
Strontium nitrate, 60, 61, 62, 64, 65, 
66, 67, 68, 69, 71, 72, 85 
Strontium oxalate, 85 
Strontium picrate, 63 
Strontium sulfate, 70, 84 
Styphnic acid, 169, 440 
Sublimate, corrosive, 55 


Succession of color, 69 
Sucrose octonitrate, 242 
Sugar, cone, 61, 64, 239, 240, 247, 333, 
334, 350, 358 

Sugar, nitrated mixtures, 238 ff. 
Sulfur (brimstone), 2, 28, 31, 34, 35, 
37, 38, 39, 40, 42, 45, 48, 52, 53, 
55, 58, 61, 62, 64, 65, 66, 67. 68, 
69, 70, 76, 78, 79, 83, 84, 85, 87, 
88, 89, 92, 93, 97, 99, 100, 104, 
105, 112, 117, 118, 124 , 254 , 276, 
333, 334, 336, 340, 341, 345, 350, 
357, 358, 388, 401, 402, 453, 454, 
455, 456, 457 

Sulfur chloride, 220; see also Disul¬ 
fur dichloride 
Sulfur dichloride, 438 
Sulfuryl chloride, 395 
Superattenuated ballistite, 327 
Sweetie barrel, 290, 291 

T 

TNA, 173, 417; see also Tetranitro- 
aniline 

TNB, 134; see also Trinitrobenzene 
TNT, 141; see also Trinitrotoluene 
TNT oil, 145 

TNX, 153; see also Trinitroxylene 
T4, 396; see also Cyclonite 
Table fireworks, 93 
Tagus, stone of, 37 
Tartar, 34 

Temperature of explosion, 24, 43, 
50, 182, 210, 347, 348, 350, 351, 
353, 364 , 365, 386, 394 , 405, 411, 
424, 435, 436, 441, 442 
Temperature of ignition, 21, 22, 
165, 206, 446 

Temperature of inflammation of 
carbon monoxidc-air mixtures, 
325 

Tetraamylo8e, 244 
Tetraamylose octonitrate, 244 
Tetracene, 3, 238, 383, 421, 441, 
446 ff. 

Tetralite, 175; see also Tetryl 
Tetramethylbenzidine, 179 
Tetramethylolcyclohexonol pentani- 
trate, 286 

Tetramethylolcyclohex&none tetrm- 
nitrate, 286 

Tetramethylolcyclopentonol pen- 
tanitrate, 285, 286 
Tetramethylolcyclopentanone tet- 
ranitrate, 285, 286 
Tetramethylurea, 322 
Tetranitroaniline, 129, 134, 137, 173, 
174, 175, 178, 186 
sensitivity to initiation, 231, 418, 
434, 446, 452 

Tetranitroazoxybensene, 136 
Tetranitrobiphenyl, 159 
Tetranitrocarb&nilide, 189 
Tetranitrodiglycerin, 222, 223, 341 
T etranitrodime thy lbenzidinedini tra- 
mine, 180 

Tetranitrodiphenylamine, 186 
Tetranitrodiphenylethanolamine, 230 
232 
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Tetranitrohydraxobenzene, 189 
Tetranitromethane, 126 , 144 
Tetranitromethylaniline, 175 
Tetranitronaphthalene, 156, 157, 349 
Tetranitrophenylmethylnitramino, 
178 

TetraphenyJurea, 322 
Tetrazolyl azide, 447 

Tetrvl, 3. 22. 131, 141. 175 ff., IS4. 
233, 269, 276. 284. 30$. 350. 370. 
371, 394 , 395, 421, 424, 425, 437, 
449, 450, 454, 455 
drop test, 209, 231 
explosive power, 175, 1S2 
manufacture of, 176 fT. 
preparation of, 177 
reactions of, 177, 181, IS2 
sand test, 446 

sensitivity to initiation, 1S3, 231, 
280, 412, 134, 437, 446. 452 
sensitivity to shock, 13S, 165, 182, 
1SG 

sensitivity to temperature, 22, 165 
small leud block test, 231 
solubility, 181 
Trauzl test, 211, 231, 438 
usea of. 10, 166, 167 
velocity of detonution, 140, 232, 
283 

Thuilium azide, 412 
Thallium fulminate, 411, 412 
Thallium piernto, 168 
Thionyl chloride, 376 
Thiophenol, 208 
Thiourea, 375, 376, 377 
Thorium oxide, 180 
Time-train rings, 6, 8, 45 
Tin, powdered, 323 
Tin cordeau, 11, 164 
Tinfoil, 120 

Tissue paper, nitrated, 258 
Tolite, 141; see also Trinitrotoluene 
Toluene, 127, 129. 130. 131, 135, 140 
solvent, 158, 207, 330 
Toluene addition compound with 
mercuric nitrate, 163 
Toluidino. 150 
Torches, 63 
Torpedo board, 106 
Torpedoes, Globe. 107, 108, 109 
Japanese, 106, 107 
naval, 20, 401 
railway, 109, 110 
silver, 106, 107 
toy, 400, 413 
Total volatiles, 313. 314 
Tourhiilion. 75 
Toxicity. 125. 184 
Toy cajw, 105, 106, 400 
Transition of ammonium nitrate, 50 
Trauzl test, 24 IT.. 192. 195. 210, 211, 
217, 218, 219. 221, 223. 225. 226, 
231, 233, 234 . 235. 242, 280, 281. 
283, 2S5, 340. 341. 342, 344, 353, 
356, 357. 361. 365. 366. 368, 438, 
446; sec also Lead block com¬ 
pression test 
Trehalose, 244 
Trehalose octonitrate, 244 
Trempage, 305, 306 
Triamylose, 244 
TriamyJose enneanitrate, 244 


Triamylose hexanitrate, 244 
Triazonitrosoaminoguanidine, 447 
Trichloroaniline, 436 
Trichlorohenzene. 436 
Trichloromethyl group, 127 
Trick cigars, 413 
Triethanolamine. 224 
Trilite, 141; sec also Trinitrotolu¬ 
ene 

Trimethylamine. 454 
Trimethvlene glycol, 233, 234 
Trimethylene glycol dinitrate, 207 
233, 234, 237 

Trimethylolnitromethane trinitrate 
2S3, 284, 2S5 
Trinal, 158 

Trinit roaminophenol, 174 
Trinitroanilinc (pierumide), 132,137, 
138. 173, 1S9 

Trinit roan isol, 138, 169 ff. 
preparation of, 171 
sensitivity to initiation, 412 
Trini t robenza Idehy de, 150 
sensitivity to initiation, 446. 452 
Trinitrobenzcnc, 125, 130, 134 ff ., 
144. 145, 158. 182. 2S1 
boiling point, 206 
explosive power, 132, 133 
manufacture of, 134, 140 
preparation of. 135 
reactions of, 136 ff. 

Trinitrobenzene, sensitivity, to im- 
puct, 138 

velocity of detonation, 139 
Trinitrobenzoic acid, 134, 135, 138, 
144 

Trinitrochlorobenzene (picryl chlo¬ 
ride), 134, 140 

Trini trocresol, 147, 163, 166. 169, 170 
explosive power, 132, 133 
velocity of detonation, 139, 140 
Trinitrodiphenylamine, 181, 312 
Trinitroglycerin, 191; see also Ni¬ 
troglycerin 

Trinitromeritylene, 132 
Trinitrometlivluniline, 177 
T rinitronaph thalene, 132, 133, 155, 
156, 157, 158, 308, 350, 367, 391 
Trinitrophenetol, 169 ff. 

Trinitrophenol, see Picric acid 
Trinitrophenoxyethy! nitrate, 227 
Trinitrophenylbutylnitramine, 183 
Trinitrophenylenediamine, 174 
Trinitrophenylethylnitramine, 183 
T rinitrophenv lmet hy Initramine, 175 
Trinitrophenylmethylnitraminophe- 
nol, 178 

Trinitrophenylnitraminoethyl ni¬ 
trate (Pentryl), 229 
Trinitroresorcinol, 132, 174; see also 
Styphnic acid 

sensitivity to initiation, 231, 446, 

452 

Trinitroetilbene, 151 
Trinitrotoluene (TNT), 3, 4, 9, 10, 

12, 13, 14, 20, 21, 22, 125, 126, 

130, 134, 141 ff., 154, 157, 158, 

174, 175, 182, 183, 184, 187, 188, 

189, 208. 233, 276, 280, 281, 322, 

336, 352, 364, 365, 367. 388, 391, 

394, 395, 420, 421, 433, 454, 456 


boiling point, 206 
density, 153 
drop test, 231 , 

explosive power, 132, 133 
manufacture of, 142, 144, 145 
oxidation of, 135 
preparation of, 148, 149 
Trinitrotoluene (TXT), reactions of, 

150, 151, 152 

sensitivity to initiation, 183, 231 , 
412. 418, 419, 431, 434, 437, 446, 
452 

sensitivity to shock, 10, 11, 21. 

130, 138, 165. 186 
sensitivity to temperature, 6, 22, 

151, 152, 165 

small leud block test, 231 
solubility. 152 
Trauzl test. 211, 231, 438 
uses of. 9, 11, 12, 130. 166, 173 
velocity of detonation, 11 , 12 . 
14 ff., 139, 140, 172, 232. 283. 368 
Trinitrotolylinethylnitramine, 147 
Trini trot riazidobenzene, 436 
Trinitrotrichlorobenzene, 436 
Trinitroxylene. 125, 130, 143, 144. 
145. 153, 154, 336, 367 
explosive power, 132 
sensitivity to initiation, 412 
Triphenyl phosphate, 321 
Triphcnylurea, 322 
Tritol, 141; see also Trinitrotoluene 
Triton, 141; sec also Trinitrotoluene 
Tri-Trinal, 158 
Trojan explosive, 275 
Trotyl, 141; see also Trinitrotolu¬ 
ene 

Truck signal lights, 65 
Turning sun, 58 
Turpentine, 55, 355 
Twinkler, 78, 87 

U 

Ultramarine, 122 

Urea, 188, 192, 265, 278, 279, 308, 
328, 372, 373, 374, 376, 377, 386, 
387 

substituted, 285, 319, 320, 321, 374 
manufacture of, 372 
Urea dearrangement, 373, 384, 385, 
388, 392 

Urea nitrate, 372, 373 
Urethane, 369 

Urotropine, 397; see also Hexa¬ 
methylenetetramine 
Utilization of coal tar, 129 
Utilization of formaldehyde, 278 ff. 

V 

Valerianic acid, 308 
Vapor of pearl, 37 
Vaseline, 289, 295, 361, 388 
Vegetable meal, 364 
Velocity of detonation: see De¬ 
tonation, velocity of - 
Verdigris, 55, 57 
Vermilion, 122 
Violet lances, 70 
Violet stars, 84, 85 


Viscosity, effect on explosive prop¬ 
erties, 192, 194, 219, 223, 234 
Volatile solvent, 327 
powder containing, 297, 298, 299, 
317 

recovery of, 304, 305, 307 
Volcano snakes, 120 

W 

Water-dried powder, 313 
Water-drying, 305, 306, 307, 316 
Water fireworks, 56 ■ 

Water gas, 277 
Water glass, 108, 253 
Web thickness, 8, 299 ✓ 

Whale oil, 199 
Wheel cake, 46 
Wheel mill, 45. 46, 51, 290 
Wheels, pyrotechnic, 91, 92 
Whistling fireworks, 72, 73 
Whistling rockets, 72 
White fire, 61, 64. 71, 118 
White lances, 68, 69 
White fights, 64, 68. 71 
White powder, Augendre’i, 358 
Rsschig's, 50 
White smoke, 123 
White stare, 83 
Willow tree, 86 
Wing-tip flares, 68 
Wire dips, 110 
Wood cellulose, 259 
Wood distillation, 276 
Wood fiber, 258 

Wood meal (wood flour), 85, 239, 
281, 333, 334, 341, 342, 345, 346, 
352 

Wood pulp, 3. 242, 333, 334 . 339, 
340, 341, 345, 351, 356, 425 

X i;. 

Xylene, 128, 129, 130, 153, 398 
solvent, 182 

Xylene sulfonic acid, 153 
Xyloidine, 245, 248, 247, 251, 252, 
274 

Xylosan dinitrate, 242 
Xylose, 242 

Xylose tetranitrate, 242 
Xylose trinitrate, 242 

Y 

Yellow fire, 61, 71 
Yellow lances, 58, 63, 70 
Yellow lights, 64, 71, 78 
Yellow powder, 31 
Yellow sand, 57 
Yellow smoke, 123 
Yellow stare, 63, 85 
Yellow twinkler, 87 

Z 

Zinc, 61, 429 

Zinc azide, 411 

Zinc chloride, 123 

Zinc dust, 83, 87, 88, 383, 384, 392 

Zinc filings, 57, 58 

Zinc oxide, 276, 341 

Zinc picrate, 63, 164, 165 


